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INTRODUCTION 

1. On the 19th .of July, 1854, the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company issued orders in their Education Despatch (popularly known 
as Wood’s Despatch) for the creation of Education Departments in the 
Provinces. The following year, Mr. C. J. Erskine, C.S., was appointed 
as the first Director of Public Instruction and the Bombay Education 
Department came into being. 

2. In 1955, therefore, the Department completed the first hundred years 
of its existence. The Government of Bombay resolved to commemorate 
the occasion by publishing a review of the growth of education in the 
Bombay State during the last hundred years and entrusted the work to 
a Committee of officials and non-officials under the Chairmanship of the 
Director of Education. 

3. This Report is a survey unfolding the history of the progressive part- 
nership between Government, local educational authorities and teachers. It 
is also the story of a system of education— of its struggles against social 
prejudice and general apathy and of its efforts, through the century, to 
adjust itself to the needs of a democratic community. 

4. The chapters trace the stages through which the organisation of 
education has passed. In the earliest part of the period we are shown 
the traditional indigenous school existing side by side with the modern 
type but gradually and inevitably suffering decay and final eclipse. 
During the same period and for a good many years later, we read of the 
struggles, sometimes grim but generally lively, of the Department 
against the forces of conservatism and orthodoxy in its efforts to extend 
the benefits of education to girls and to the backward classes of the com- 
munity. Coming nearer to our own times, we experience, under the 
transfer of control to Indian hands, the freedom to mould our education 
in our own way, as for example, in the reinstatement of the mother- 
tongue to its normal and rightful place in the education of the child. 

5. The period since the attainment of independence has ushered in a 
tremendous acceleration in Governmental effort as regards the expan- 
sion of educational facilities to all classes and areas as well as the enrich- 
ment of the content and quality of instruction. Primary and Secondary 
Education have been transformed from a bookish system into one which 
with its active methods and practical bias finds its roots in the day to day 
life and environment of the child. This has been achieved by the adop- 
tion of various reforms such as the change-over to the Basic pattern at 
the elementary stage, insistence on physical education, encouragement 
?, soc ^ a l and cultural activities, increased use of audio-visual aids and 
tne introduction of vocational guidance. 
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6. We have now arrived at a stage of further experiment and expan- 
sion. While acutely conscious of the colossal tasks that lie ahead, we 
feel that the Department can to-day look forward with confidence to a 
future of purposeful and planned activity in an ever-widening sphere of 
academic usefulness. 

7. At this stage of our development, it is befitting that we pay our 
tribute to the devoted service of those teachers and administrators whose 
privilege it has been to spread abroad the benefits of education and cul- 
ture through these hundred years. They were the pioneers who amidst 
many perplexities forged new pathways in a comparatively unchartered 
field. With earnestness and a dogged optimism they laid the foundations 
of our educational system. 

8. I have to express my gratitude to the distinguished non-officials 
on the Committee who offered their ever willing co-operation — Shri R. V. 
Parulekar, Shri R. P. Patwardhan, Shri V. D. Ghate and Shri L. R. Desai. 
My thanks are due especially to the chief editor, Shri J. P. Naik, but for 
whose devoted labours this Report could not have been written. 

Poona , 

9th June , 1956 . 


S. S. BHANDARKAR, 
Director of Education. 


CHAPTERI 


General Progress 


ir : ^ii’. M^ [0q dig erious Education in the State of Bombay (1820-30 ). — The 
of this Review is to trace, in broad outline, (the development 
education in the State of Bombay between 1855 when the 
" ylife iimt of Education was created and 1955 when it completed the 
hundred years of its existence} Before entering upon the- subject, 
however, it is necessary to describe (1) the indigenous system of educa- 
tion that prevailed in the State in the early years of the nineteenth century 
when the first attempts at the introduction of the modem system .began 
to be made, as well as (2) the early developments of modern education 
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prior to 1855. 

A fairly satisfactory picture of the indigenous system of education as 
it prevailed in the State of Bombay in the early years of the nineteenth 
century is obtained from several official records including (a) a Report on 
the State of Education in South Konkan submitted to Government by 
T. B. Jervis, an officer employed for a statistical survey of South Konkan, 
(b) the Reports of Government Officials in response to the enquiry 
into the indigenous system of education ordered by Elphinstone in 1824, 
and (c) further Reports on Education submitted by different Government 
Officers between 1826 and 1829. All these original documents with a 
masterly introduction which analyses and evaluates their main findings 
have been published by, Shri R. .V. Parulekar.* lit appears therefrom that 
there was, at this time, a fairly widespread net-work of indigenous schools 
in all parts of the State of Bombay! These institutions were of two 
types — Schools of Learning which imparted the ancient traditional sacred 
knowledge and the Elementary Schools which restricted themselves to the 
teaching of the three R’s. I 


The exact statistics of the Schools of Learning are not available: but the 
Reports mention their existence in all parts of the* State The Citv of 
?22S&J? parti ? ular > had an abundance of such schools-164 out of the 
total 222 schools m the City being devoted to the teaching of ‘Vedas 

tISSS w ? cienc , e ’ ; and the Town of Sura t is reported to have had 18 
.Pundits and Josees who gave instruction in ‘Sanskrit and the laws and 

the ceremonies of religion’ to 66 scholars. The same town was also well- 
known for a College for Boharas’ which was a Muslim institution for 

higher learning with 125 scholars. It taught the Arabic language and was 
maintained at a cost of about Rs. 32,000. language and was 


is Available* Sch ° ols ’ however, more detailed information 

rouJ than thI T M ^ mdU f e f er \ tai 7 Schools were naturally more nume- 
rous than the Muslim schools of this level! They were mostlv rmW« 

mTintffined^fth th ^ teachers , in response to a local demand and were 
™ ? , the fees m cash . or kind and the presents given by the 

nnhLV K tia , d 1 n ° s P ecial buildings of their own and were held in 

or th^d m fr llke a . C j} avdi or a temple or in the house of a rich patron 
— n the dwellmgs of the teac hers themselves. They were open^to ali 

‘V^Survey of Indigenous Education in the Province 



who could afford to pay for their schooling (except the Harijans) but the 
strong popular prejudice against the educatiorf of women restricted their 
attendance to boys only. The teachers were mostly Brahmins but the 
Reports also mention teachers of several other castes such as Parbhoos 
Marathas, Bhundarees, Kunbis, Wanis, and Shimpis . Their general 
education was usually meagre and a teacher was not ordinarily expected 
to know anything more than the few simple things which he was required 
to teach. Their remuneration was small and although it varied from 
Rs 3 to Rs. 16 per month, the average was Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 per month only. 
The course of instruction was very simple and included reading, writing, 
simple arithmetic, a thorough study of a formidable array of multiplica- 
tion tables, and some elementary knowledge of accoijnts and letter-wnt- 
The average duration , of school-life was small — about two years in 
Gujarat and about three years in the rest of the State. A pupil gene- 
rally entered the school at any time of the year and left as soon as he 
had learnt all that he desired to know or the school had to, teach. Owing 
to the small size of each school (the average was about 20 pupils), instruc- 
tion was generally given individually, . and the monitorial system under 
which the senior boys were required to teach the junior ones was very 
largely in vogue. There were no regular text-books and the use of printed 
books Was naturally out of the question at a period when the printing 
press itself was practically unknown in this country. The methods of 
teaching generally employed were rather mechanical — the very idea of 
pedagogy or training of teachers being unknown at this time— and the 
pupils were required to drill endlessly and to commit long passages and 
innumerable formulae to memory. The punishmehts in vogue were also 
crude and severe. 

C" Regarding the Muslim Elementary Schools, the Reports, state that they 
generally taught Persian, Arabic, and also Urdu or Hindustani as it was 
then called. The arithmetic taught in these schools was inferior to that 
i jjj Hindu schools; but owing to their more ambitious curriculum in teach- 
j i ng Persian and Arabic, the average duration of school-life in a Muslim 
■ school was about five years. Obviously, these schools had a religious 
1 appeal to the Muslims; but the Reports state that a very large number 
I of Muslim pupils was attending the Hindu Elementary Schools in their 

.locality. ’ 

The Reports refer to the prevalence of the system of domestic instruc- 
tion under which the father taught his children at horns as well as 
to the system of engaging private tutors for educating the-^hildren in the 
family. .But no data regarding the exact extent of either of these prac- 
tices is available, although there is inferential evidence to show that their 
prevalence was considerable. 

The total extent of education among the people seems, however, to 
have been meagre. The women went almost without education, although 
there is a reference to the custom of high class Muslim families educating 
their daughters at home. Even among men, the Reports of 1829 state 
that in a total population of about 24,80,500 males covered by the enquiry, 
only 35,100 boys or 1.4 per cent, of the total male population was at school. 
But there is very strong evidence to show that the Statistics given in the 


Reports have been largely underestimated on account of several factors, 
and particularly on account of the exclusion of the pupils educated under 
the system of domestic instruction or private tuition. Similarly, the 
, statistics of the Reports also conflict with the observations of the res- 
ponsible officers of the period. Mr. G. L. Pendergast, a member of the 
Bombay Governor’s Council, observed, for instance, “that there is hardly 
a village, great or small, throughout our territories, in which there is not 
at least one school, and in larger villages more; many in every town and 
in larger cities in every division; where young natives are taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic, upon a system so economical, from a handful or 
two of grain, to perhaps a rupee per month to the schoolmaster; according 
to the ability of the parents, and at the same time so simple and effectual 
that there is hardly a cultivator or petty dealer who is not competent to 
keep his own accounts with a degree of accuracy, in my opinion, beyond 
what we meet with amongst the lower orders in our own country; while 
the more splendid dealers and bankers keep their books with a degree 
of ease, conscientiousness and clearness, I rather think fully equal to 
. those of any British Merchant”.* Several other statements of the same 
type are also on record; and Shri Parulekar is probably right when he 
observes that while it would be wrong to take these general impressions 
about the extent of education at their face value, it would also be equally 
unrealistic to ignore them altogether and to insist on taking the official 
statistics alone at their face value, f 

Modern Educational Developments in the State of Bombay prior 
f The British East India Company was established in London in 

jSL - 1 ?' a ? d ? ° btained a major foothold in this State when it purchas- 
ed the island of Bombay from King Charles II of England. It was essen- 
tmliy a commercial concern; and, therefore, it undertook no educational 
activities whatsoever for more than a hundred years of its existence. In 
pursuance of _the Charter Act of 1698, it sanctioned some financial assis- 
tance to the Chanty School established by Rev. Richard Cobbe in Bombay 
S;, ty , in l? 1 ?. f ° r tbe education of Anglo-Indian and European children, 
lhis institution was mostly supported by donations and contributions and 
the grant of some financial and other assistance to it was the only edu- 
cational activity of the Company in this State till 1815. In that year the 
European residents in Bombay City founded the Bombay Education 

i e i y ? e ex ? r , e i s 0b;iect 0f furtherin § the education of European 
? d A^o-Mmn children. This Society took over the Charity School 

fo n 3 600 fn f V ' ? ard C ° bbe , (the Company promising a grant of 
Rs. 3,600 for its maintenance) and established other schools in Bombay 

thJf'd 11 + S w ° rtby note that, in spite of its limited original objective 
• * ,? et , y admitted Indian children also to its schools without compell- 
ng them to be present at religious instruction. Many Hindu Parsi and 
Muslim children, therefore, attended the schools of the Society and by 

' IZr T% Wer f 35 many 33 250 Such P u P ils on their rolls. In 1823 how- 
tgver, the Society again restricted its activities to the education of Eure 
fl ean and Anglo-Indian children only because a separate societv for- tv, 
^fP rea j_ ° f education among the Indian people was formed in this year. 6 
* Yftk V. Parulekar: op, cit. p, xxi. ^ - — ~ — 



The honour of having made the first official attempts to ediicate the 
Indian people on modern lines goes to Mount Stuart Elphinstone who was 
the Governor of Bombay from 1819 to 1827. In 1821, he established the 
“Hindu College” in Poona by diverting a part of the money which the 
Peshwas used to distribute as Dakshina to Brahmins. This was originally 
meant as a place of Sanskrit learning but later on developed into the 
Deccan College — the oldest and one of the most important modem educa- 
tional institutions in the State.* He also took the first steps to give 
modern education to Indian children and encouraged the Bombay Educa- 
tion Society to extend its work among Indian children. But as soon as 
he realised that there were very large limitations on what the Bombay 
Education Society could do for Indian children, he helped to found an 
independent association under the name of the Bonlbay Native School 
and School Book Society (known briefly as the Bombay Native Educa- 
tion Society since 1827) for the express purpose of spreading modern edu- 
cation among the Indian people and he himself became its first President 
in order to give it a status and an initial momentum. 

* 

This Society started a central English school in Bombay City in 1824 
which later on developed into the Elphinstone High School and the 
Elphinstone College — two of the oldest educational institutions in the 
State. It also conducted a special training class for primary teachers 
and, when the training was over, opened a number of primary schools in 
the districts. It prepared and printed the books specially required for 
its schools, and made them available to the public at reasonable pricey. 
Moreover, it also started English and primary schools in several plac«4* 
in Bombay City and outside in order to meet the demand of the people for 
the new type of education that was then being introduced. In short, the 
Society may be said to have taken the first bold and decisive steps for the 
education of the Indian people on modern lines. Naturally, Elphinstone 
took a very keen interest in its work and tried his best to assjst it, It 
may even be said that the success of the Society was very largely due 
to his support and guidance. Besides, .as already stated, it was at this 
instance that a comprehensive survey of all the indigenous schools in the 
State was carried out and the records of this enquiry form one of the most 
importaiit documents available on the subject in the whole of India. He 
wrote a long and detailed Minute on the subject of education and proposed 
a bold plan for organising a State system of education for Bombay. It 
included seven points: “(1) to improve the mode of teaching at the 
native schools, and to increase the number of schools; (2) to supply them 
with school-books; (3) to hold out some encouragement to the lower orders 
of natives to avail themselves of the means of instruction thus afforded 
them; (4) to establish schools for teaching the European sciences and 
improvements in the higher branches of education; (5) to provide for the 
preparation and publication of books of moral and physical science in 
native languages; (6) to establish schools for the purpose of teaching, 
English to those disposed to pursue it as a classical language, and as a 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the European discoveries; (7) to hoi® 

♦For the early history of this institution and for a full accoi.lt of Dakshina, 
vide R. V. Parulekar : Selections from the Records of the Government of Bombay 
(Education), Part I, 1819-1852. * 


forth encouragement to the natives in the pursuit of those last branches 
of knowledge*.” He would have even introduced this plan in toto; but 
he was prevented from doing so partly by the opposition of his colleagues 
in the Council and partly by the usual reluctance of the Company to 
sanction funds for education. In spite of this failure, however, the actual 
educational achievements of Elphinstone were so significant that he has 
justly been described by historians as the father of the state educational 
enterprise in Bombay. 


The Bombay Native Education Society continued its successful career 
till 1840 when it conducted three English schools at Panvel, Thana and 
Poona and as many as 115 primary schools in the City and the Districts. 
In that year, however, Government appointed a new body called the 
Board of Education (consisting of 7 membersf of whom 4 were appointed 
by Government and 3 by the Bombay Native Education Society) and 
transferred to it, not only all the institutions formerly conducted by the 
Society, but also all the educational institutions which used to be conduct- 
ed under the direct auspices of Government, viz. the Elphinstone Institu- 
tion in Bombay City (which had both high school and college sections 
'eft this time), the Hindu College, Poona (which was now known as the 
Poona College), and .the Purandar Schools started by Lieut. Shortrede.j. 
Thus a single agency to manage all the official educational institutions in 
the State was created for the first time. 

The Board generally continued the earlier policy of the Bombay Native 
Education Society and multiplied its primary schools to a considerable 
extent. In 1854-55, it conducted 194 vernacular schools in the districts and 
6 in Bombay City with a total enrolment of 18,888 pupils. It also conti- 
nued and expanded the old policy of preparing and publishing books in 
Indian languages and organised a depository of books for the purpose. 
It also developed both the Elphinstone Institution and the Poona College 
to a considerable extent. The former had as many as 961 students on its 
rolls in 1855, and the latter had 502 students. The Poona College, in parti- 
cular, became a typical institution for the study of English, Sanskrit and 
Marathi as it had a collegiate section teaching through English; a Sans- 
krit department; a vernacular department; a normal class for primary 
teachers; and |n English school. It also continued the earlier policy of 
encouraging the establishment of public libraries with the result that 
there were as many as 22 public libraries in the State in 1854-55. In all 
these matters, therefore, the Board may be said to have developed the 
policy of the Bombay Native Education Society on a larger scale and 
that its contribution was quantitative rather than qualitative. 

In three respects, however, the Board of Education made a distinct 
contribution of its own. The first was the organisation of institutions 
for Professional and Vocational Education. The Grant Medical College 
was established i n Bombay in 1845; an engineers’ class was conducted 

*Elphinstone’s Minute on Education , para. 7. 


t The official members of the Board were usually prominent officers of Govem- 
m l?-*- pos ! ed ln . Boml ?ay City and they had to work as members of the Board in 
aaaition to their duties and in an honorary capacity. 

t For details <of these schools vide Chapter HI, para. 2. 



at the Elphinstone Institution from 1844 to 1847. In 1854, an Engineer- 
ing Class and Mechanical School was founded in Poona; a Professorship 
of Jurisprudence was created in Bombay in 1855 to commemorate the 
memory of Sir Erskine Perry who was the President of the Board for 
a considerable time; and as many as five classes for the training of 
teachers were conducted in 1854. Secondly, the Board placed a special 
emphasis on the establishment of schools for the teaching of English. At 
this time, a knowledge of English easily secured a good job under the 
Government and hence the study of English was becoming very popular 
with Indians. The desire of the Board to spread a knowledge of the 
English language, therefore, met with good popular support and as many 
as 10 new English schools were established during this period, in addi- 
tion to the schools at Poona and Thana which had been established ear- 
lier.* Thirdly, the Board tried, even at this early date, to Indianise the 
teaching and supervising personel. When the first English schools were 
started, Europeans had naturally to be appointed as headmasters because 
no qualified Indians were then available to hold the posts. But as soon 
as a suitable person was available, the Board took steps to appoint him 
on the staff of English schools, even in preference to a European. Thus 
in 1855, the headmasters of all English schools except those at Bombay, 
Poona, Surat and Ahmedabad were Indians. It even desired to appoint 
Indians as Professors in colleges and actually appointed Shri Dadabhai 
Naoroji, as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at the 
Elphinstone Institution. No praise can be too great for this pioneer 
effort in national interest. 

While this expansion of official enterprise was going on, private enter- 
prise in education was also expanding very rapidly. The first to make a 
start in this field were the missionaries who, as is well known, are the 
pioneers in almost every branch of modern educational enterprise in 
India. The Catholic Missions had come to Bombay island even before Ihe 
East India Company; but the scale of their educational activities had not 
expanded greatly prior to 1855. The Protestant Missions came later, 
mostly after the Charter Act of 1813, but they expanded their educa- 
tional work considerably by 1855. Accurate statistics are not available; 
but some idea of the missionary educational enterprise during this period 
can be had from the Report of the Bombay Provincial Committee of the 
Indian Education Commission. It states that, in 1855, the Free Church 
of Scotland had a high school and some girls’ schools in Bombay City 
and numerous schools in the Districts of Poona, Satara and Gujarat; the 
Irish Presbyterian Mission had schools in Gujarat and Kathiawar; the 
Church Missionary Society had a high school and 12 primary schools in 
Bombay City and schools at Nasik, Nagar, Malegaon, and Junnar; the 
London Missionary Society had schools in Belgaum and Sholapur Dis- 
tricts and at Borsad and Bailhongal; the American Missionary Society 
had schools in Bombay City and Kolhapur and Ahmednagar Districts; 
the German Mission had schools in the Kannada area especially at 
Dharwar and Hubli. These schools were doing very valuable work in 

*The School at Panvel was closed in 1842. The total enrolment in the English 
Schools of the Board was 1,326 in 1855. 


modem education and their services were particularly valuable in two 
fields which had been ignored by the Board of Education, namely , the 
education of women and that of the backward classes. The missionaries 
rightly felt that their educational work ought to be supported by grants- 
in-aid from Government. The Company, however, stood by its doctrine 
of religious neutrality and refused to have any association with mission- 
ary schools whose object of proselytization was too obvious. This atti- 
tude was reflected in the policy of the Board of Education and no grant- 
in-aid was given to mission schools in the State during this period. 
Indian private enterprise had also been stimulated by the work of the 
missionaries and had started some English schools and several girls 
schools in Bombay and Poona * Its extent was, however, very small at 
this period. The Board of Education and the Company were generally 
more sympathetic to Indian educational enterprise than to that of the 
missions; but even Indians were not financially assisted by the Company 
to any material extent. 

Barring this failure to take note of and assist private enterprise in the 
field of education, the administration of the Board of Education may be 
said to have been generally progressive and beneficial. But it had its 
own limitations. It was obviously impossible for such composite Boards 
of officials and non-officials, who had their own legitimate responsibilities 
in other fields and who worked in a purely honorary capacity and on a 
part-time basis, either to manage the large number of existing institu- 
tions in an efficient manner or to bring about a rapid extension of edu- 
cational facilities. When, therefore, Government decided to undertake 
a large programme of educational expansion for the country as a whole,! 
it was decided that all such Boards or Councils of Education should be 
done away with and replaced by regular Departments of Education man- 
ned by competent and well-paid officers. Orders to this effect were issued 
by the Court of Directors of the East India Company in their Despatch, 
dated 19th July, 1854, and, in accordance with them, Mr. C. J- Erskine, 
C. S., was appointed the Director of Public Instruction! for the State of 
Bombay on 19th March, 1855. He took charge from the office of the Board 
of Education on 31st May, 1855, and with that event, a new chapter in 
the history of modern education in Bombay may be said to have begun. 

1. (3) Education under the Direct Control of the Government of India 
(1855-1871).— Under the system of administration introduced in 1833 all 
financial control was centralized in the Government of India. All the 
revenues of the country were described as Imperial Fiends and were cre- 
dited to the Government of India and all expenditure could only be incurr- 
ed under the express authority of that Government. The State Govern- 
ments prepared their budgets but these had to be sanctioned by the 
Government of India and a State Government could not incur any ex- 
penditure, however small, or create a new post, however humble, without 

* For details, see Chapter X. 

$For details of this programme of expansion and improvement, vide Despatch, 
dated 19th July, 1854, known popularly as the Wood’s Education Despatch. 

t Since 25th October, 1951, the Department has been designated as “Department 
of Education” and its head has been designated as “Director of Education”. For 
convenience, the latter terms alone have been used in this Review. 



obtaining the prior approval of the Government of India. Prom the 
administrative point of view, this system was a hindrance to quick deve- 
lopment because every matter had to be referred to the Government of 
India for sanction and the procedure involved delay. But it was under 
this inconvenient system that the Departments of Education had to start 
their work of educational expansion in 1855. 

This system of centralised administration under the Government of 
India was in force for about 15 years between 1855-56 and 1870-71. Dur- 
ing this period, four Directors of Education held office — Mr. C. J. Erskine 
(1855-56); Mr. E. I. Howard (1856-65); Sir Alexander Grant (1865-68); and 
Mr. J. B. Peile (1869-72). Each of them made a distinct contribution to 
the progress of education in the State. 

Erskine was in office for a very short time; but even in that brief period 
he achieved a good deal. His first task was to carry out a survey of all 
educational institutions which then existed in the State and the records 
of this survey, which are unfortunately still unpublished, form one of the 
most important documents in the educational history of this State.'"* 
Secondly, he prepared a detailed and comprehensive plan for organising 
a net-work of graded schools for the State as a whole. It provided for 
the organisation of a regular system of schools beginning with humble 
village schools at one end and ending with colleges affiliated to the Uni- 
versity at the other; and what is more, he planned for the provision of 
scholarships which would enable the more intelligent students in each 
type of these schools to pursue their studies in those of the next higher 
level. Thirdly, he did extremely valuable work in org anising the 
Department. For this purpose, he selected and appointed all the officers 
of the Inspectorate; defined their powers and duties; prescribed forms 
and registers to be maintained; and generally speaking, prepared and 
enforced the first “Educational Manual” of the State. To have done all 
this in a period of less than a year and a half speaks volumes for his 
vision and energy. 

Howard who succeeded Erskine was a man with a strong personality 
and no Director of the early years left so permanent and individual a 
mark on the administration as he did. He made a better and a more 
economical use of the slender financial resources which were then made 
available by Government for educational purposes and secured large 
additional funds by persuading Government to levy the local fund cess 
of one anna on every rupee of land revenue (1863-64). He was, there- 
fore, able to bring about a very large expansion of education (particularly 
at the primary level) and under his regime, the total number of educa- 
tional institutions conducted by the Department increased from 300 with 
24,079 students in 1855-56 to 954 with 65,946 students in 1864-65. t His 
achievements on the qualitative side were even greater. The establish- 
ment of Bombay University in 1857 and the holding of the first Matricu- 
lation Examination in 1859 enabled him to separate the collegiate stage of 
education from the secondary and to carry out a thorough reform of the 

•A summary of this survey has been published in the Director’s Annual ReDort 
for 1855-56. 

t Statistics refer to schools and colleges of general education only. 


existing colleges. He took considerable pains to improve the teaching of 
English and the general efficiency of secondary schools and himself wrote 
a set of English Readers which were popular in several parts of India 
for a long period. He re-organised the teaching of Sanskrit in the Poona 
College and, for the first time, compelled the Shastris of that institution 
to teach Sanskrit to non-Brahmins. He also strove his utmost to popular- 
rise the study of classical languages — Sanskrit and Latin — in all the second- 
ary schools and colleges of the day. He had a large number of text-books 
prepared in all the languages of the State and organised a regular book 
department for the preparation, publication, and sale of departmental 
publications. It had a central depot in Bombay, branch depots at 
Ahmedabad, Poona and Belgaum and book-shops in almost every Govern- 
ment school so that the new books became readily available to the stu- 
dents. It was mainly due to his efforts that the services of eminent 
European scholars were secured for the Department. Among these may 
be mentioned Sir Alexander Grant who later on became the Director of 
Education, eminent Orientalists like Dr. Haug and Professor Buhler, and 
Principals like William Wordsworth (grandson of the famous poet) and 
Edwin Arnold. Even this brief account of his principal achievements 
will show that Howard will go down in history as the great Director of 
Education who laid the foundations of the Bombay Education Depart- 
ment. 

Sir Alexander Grant and Peile carried the work of Howard a step for- 
ward and supplemented it in several directions (1865-71). The receipts 
of the local fund cess which had been imposed under Howard became 
available for expenditure during this period with the result that a great 
expansion was brought about in Primary Education* and even an exten- 
sive programme of school buildings was undertaken. Both Grant and 
Peile made better provision for the training of primary teachers and Peile 
in particular introduced such significant reforms that the modem system 
of training primary teachers is said to begin with him. They revised text- 
books; continued the earlier policies of encouraging the study of classical 
languages - }-; and made a more extensive use of Departmental patronage 
to develop a new literature in the regional languages of the State. They 
made a clear-cut distinction between the secondary and primary stages 
of education and introduced a regular graded system of schools, from 
the primary to the collegiate. They both tried to improve the efficiency 
of the Department. Grant, in particular, struggled hard to (raise the 
status of Educational Officers and to secure a reasonable remuneration 
for them; and it was mainly otfung to his efforts that the system of “graded 
list” posts was introduced in 1870-71 and the pay-scales of all the superior 
officers of the Department were revised.! • 

While thus continuing and consolidating the work of Howard, both 
Grant and Peile made several radical departures. Howard had not been 
very keen on developing the education of girls. In 1857, Government 

♦The number of primary schools increased from 925 with 61,729 pupils in 1864- 
65 to 2,738 with 1,59,628 pupils in 1870-71. 

t Persian was not introduced as an additional classical language. 

t For details vide Chapter II, Para. 2 (11). 
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had offered rewards to headmasters for raising the attendance of girls 
so that in 1864-65, there were 639 girls in Departmental schools. But 
Grant and Peile adopted a more vigorous policy as a resiilt of which there 
were 159 girls’ schools under the Department with an enrolment of 6,066 
pupils in 1870-71. Moreover, it was under their regime that the first 
training colleges for women were organised in Bombay, Poona and 
Ahmedabad. Howard did not believe that Indians could be good head- 
masters of secondary schools. But Grant and Peile abandoned this view 
and appointed Indians as headmasters of all but a few of the Govern- 
ment high schools, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar being the first to be so appoint- 
ed. Howard was opposed to giving grant-in-aid to mission schools and, 
in his days, private Indian enterprise in education had just started. But 
Grant and Peile changed this policy, drafted Grant-in-Aid Codes in consul- 
tation with the managers of private schools and, for the first time in the 
history of this State, awarded grants to private schools— both missionary 
and Indian. Thus was laid the foundation of a system which is mainly 
responsible for bringing about a large expansion in Secondary and 
Collegiate Education in this State.* 

The following table compares the general progress of education in the 
State between 1855 and 1871. 

Table No. 1 (1) 


General Educational Progress ( 1855-1871 ) 




1855-56 

1870-71 



Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of 
ir Upils. 

Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

1. 

Arts Colleges 

2 

103 

5 

297 

2. 

Professional Colleges and Schools 

7 

311 

6 

612 

3. 

Secondary Schools 

... 30 

3,578 

209 

15,527 

4. 

Primary Schools 

... 256 

20,011 

2,738 

1,59,623 

5. 

Indigenous Schools (aided) 



5 

55 

6. 

Training Schools & Classes 

5 

76 

9 

490 


Total 

... 300 

24,079 

2,972 

1,76^09 


Unrecognised 





1. 

Secondary Schools and Primary 
Schools. 

CO 

CO 

/ 

11,447 

240 

12,184 

2. 

Indigenous Schools 

... 2,387 

70,514 

2,922 

77,000 


Total 

... 2,575 

81,961 

3,162 

89,184 


Grand Total 

... 2,875 

1,06,040 

6,134 

2,65,793 


— The figures given in the above table are taken from the Report of the 
Indian Education Commission — General Table No. IB. They do not exactly tally 
with the figures given in the Departmental Rep or t for 1870-71 . 


*For details, see Departmental Reports for 1865-66 to 1870-71. The system of 
grant-in-aid adopted was that of payment-by-results. 


In 1855-56, the total expenditure of the Department was Rs. 2.99 lakhs 
out of which Government contributed about Rs. 1.96 lakhs. 
In 1870-71, the total expenditure of the Department increased to Rs. 20.91 
lakhs out of which Rs. 9.48 lakhs came from Government funds and 
Rs. 11.43 lakhs came from local funds, and other sources, the chief among 
which were fees and the local fund cess* 

1 (4). Education under the Control of the State Government (1871- 
1901).— In December, 1870, the system of centralised administration was 
brought to an end and a new system was introduced under which the 
State Governments were made fully responsible for certain Departments 
like Education, Public Works, etc. and they were required to meet the 
expenditure of these Departments from certain revenues which were 
assigned to them and from the grants which the Government of India 
sanctioned in addition from time to time. The details of the financial 
arrangements made between the Government of India and the State 
Governments varied from time to time; but their net effect was that 
the State Governments were now given a fairly large measure of finan- 
cial autonomy. Specific revenues were assigned to them and they were 
called upon to meet the expenditure of certain Departments like Educa- 
tion from these resources in the best way they could. The Government 
of India, however, exercised a general control over all Departments of 
State Administration because it was ultimately responsible to see that the 
country was being governed in accordance with the orders of the British 
Parliament. 

In so far as Education is concerned, this system of decentralization 
brought in advantages as well as disadvantages.! On the positive side, 
it may be stated that this decentralization was an administrative gain. 
There was no longer any need to refer even small details of educational 
policy to the Government of India and, as most problems of the Depart- 
ment could now be decided by the State Government itself, the centre 
of gravity in educational policies shifted from Calcutta to Bombay. On 
the negative side, it may be stated that decentralization resulted in a 
financial loss to Education- The Government of India lost all its interest 
in Education because the State Government was now responsible for 
it and between 1871 and 1901, no Central grants were sanctioned for 
educational development. From the long-range point of view, the reform 
was fundamentally sound. In all countries which have adopted the 
federal pattern of administration, Education has invariably been regarded 
as a responsibility of the Federating States and in keeping with this inter- 
national experience, Education has remained a responsibility of the State 
Governments in India also from 1870 to this date. But in so far as the 
period under review is concerned, the advantages of decentralization were 
more than negatived by the disadvantages resulting from the disconti- 

*In addition to this, Government incurred an expenditure of Rs. 76,000 on edu- 
cational matters, but this expenditure was not subject to the control of the Depart- 
ment. 

t With the transfer of Education to the sphere of the State Governments (then 
called Provincial Governments) the old expression “Imperial Funds” was abandon- 
ed and all Government grants were now described as “Provincial- Funds,” 
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nuance of the Central grants for Education and the general educational 
progress suffered to a great extent. 

Between 1870-71 and 1901-02, the Government grant for Education 
showed only a small increase — from Rs. 9.48 lakhs in 1870-71 to Rs. 21.94 
lakhs in 1901-02.- This represents an increase of about Rs. 40,000 only 
per annum. But fortunately, the increase in the revenue from other 
sources which had been brought into existence in the earlier period was 
so great that it was possible to secure a good deal of educational expan- 
sion and improvement. The following table compares the total expendi- 
ture in the State in 1870-71 with that in 1901-02: — 


Table No. 1 (2) 

Educational Expenditure in 1870-71 and 1901-02 


Source. 

Expenditure in 
1870-71. 

Expenditure in 
1901-02. 

Percentage 
increase during 
the period. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Provincial Revenues 

... 9,48,039 

(45.3) 

21,94,163 

(28.2) 

136.7 

Local Board Funds 

... 7,16,372 

(34.3) 

9,63,061 

(12.4) 

34.4 

Municipal Funds 

36,433 

(1-7) 

4,34,693 

(5.6) 

1,093.1 

Fees 

... 1,41,978 

(6.8) 

17,19,523 

(22.1) 

1,111.1 

Endowments and other sources 

... 2,47,960 

(11-9) 

24,66,025 

(31.7) 

894.5 

Total 

« — — . — * — ■ ... .. 

... 20,90,782 

(100.0) 

77,77,465 

(100.0) 

271.9 


It will be seen that the smallest increase has taken place in the con- 
tribution of the local board funds and that, in consequence, the share of the 
local board funds in the total educational expenditure has fallen from 34.3 
per cent, in 1870-71 to 12.4 per cent, in 1901-02. This was the inevitable 
result of the inelastic nature of the cess which was levied at a fixed rate on 
land revenue which, in its turn, was fixed for a period of 30 years at a 
time. An increase in the revenue from the local fund cess could, there- 
jfbre, take place only when the land revenue assessment was revised, 
rand consequently this source of educational finance can only show a small 
increase within a given period. 

1 Next in order comes the increase in the contribution from Provincial 
revenues. As stated earlier, this shows only a small increase and that, 
m consequence, the share of the total educational expenditure borne by 
tne^btate Government has fallen from 45.3 per cent, in 1870-71 to 28.2 
per cent, in 1901-02: This was due to three main reasons: (1) the dis- 

continuance of the Central grants for Education; (2) the financial diffi- 
culties that were created for the State Governments as a result of the 


decentralization scheme introduced in 1870-71; and (3) the 'difficulties 
created by famine and the severe epidemic of plague which affected large 
areas of the State during this period. 

The increase from “endowments and other sources” comes next. It 
must be stated that the increase shown in the above table is more 
apparent than real, because the receipts from this source in private 
schools were not included in the statistics of 1870-71, although they have 
been incorporated in those of 1901-02. But even after due allowance is 
maHp for this, it will have to be admitted that the rise in the expenditure 
from this source was considerable and that, in 1901-02, it formed the 
largest single item of the educational budget. The reason for the unique 
position of receipts from this source is to be found in the Grant-in-Aid 
Codes of this period. The principle now. laid down was that “a school 
of which the State and the fees pay the whole cost is not an aided school- 
Either in endowment or service the aided school ought to possess some 
independent resources.”* Accordingly, the rates of grant-in-aid were so 
fixed that every private school had to raise a certain part of its expendi- 
ture from public charity and the portion thus raised was shown under 
“endowments and other sources.” As private enterprise began to grow, 
the income from this source naturally increased in proportion. 

Next comes the rise from the contribution of the Municipalities. In 
1870-71, there was no compulsion on the Municipalities to contribute for 
the expenditure incurred on the maintenance of primary schools in their 
areas, and in consequence a great injustice was done to the rural areas. 
Under the system in force at this time, a common account was maintain- 
ed for all primary schools in a district— whether urban or rural — and the 
expenditure on their account was met from a joint fund in which the 
contributions of Government, local funds, and Municipalities were 
credited. As it happened, the largest expenditure from this fund was 
incurred in Municipal areas while the contribution of the Municipalities 
was 'the smallest in amount. This implied that large amounts of local 
fund cess which was raised in rural areas (and which was also meant fo? 
expenditure in rural areas) were spent in urban areas in actual practice. 
In 1884-85, therefore, Government decided to separate the accounts of the 
pr imar y schools in rural areas from those in urban areas and to maintain 
a separate account for each Municipality. Up to this time, even the Bombay 
Municipality had very little to do with the the administration of Primary 
Education within its area. Every Municipality was now required to bear 
two-thirds of the total expenditure'!' on Primary Education within its 
area (receipts from fees etc. in Municipal schools were treated as a part 
of its contribution), the rest being paid by Government as a grant-in-aid. 
Similarly in 1888, a Joint School Committee consisting of the represen- 
tatives of the Municipality and Government was appointed to administer 
Primary Education in the City of Bombay and it was directed that 5Q 
per cent, of the expenditure incurred for the purpose should be met by 
the Bombay Municipality. This important re form had very far reaching 

♦Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 18^0-71, para. 113. 

t The contribution of the Bombay Municipality was fixed at a lcwer rate than that 
adopted for other Municipalities because Bombay had to pay for the Police force— 
3 charge from which the other Municipalities were exempted. 



effects on Primary Education. The Municipalities were now compelled 
to pay their share of the cost of Primary Education and the expansion of 
education within their areas did not suffer. But large funds were re- 
leased for use in rural areas and were utilised in opening new schools in 
schoolless villages or in increasing the staff of existing rural primary 
schools. The expansion of Primary Education in rural areas was, there- 
fore, greatly benefited by this development during this period. • 

The largest of all increases has taken place in the contribution made 
by fees and it will be seen from the above table that the share of fees 
in the total educational expenditure has increased from 6.8 per cent, in 
1870-71 to 22.1 per cent, in 1901-02. In the earlier period, fees in Govern- 
ment secondary schools and colleges were kept as low as possible. But 
now Government put forward the view that it was not an obligatory 
duty of the State to provide for Secondary and Collegiate Education; that 
those who received such higher education must pay for a large part of 
its cost; and that the fees in Government colleges and secondary schools 
must on that account be kept as high as possible and that the number 
of free-studentships should be reduced to the minimum- The Grant-in- 
Aid Codes of this period also prevented the private secondary schools and 
colleges, on the ground of preventing unhealthy competition, from charg- 
ing fees which were below a certain proportion of those charged in simi- 
lar Government institutions in the locality. Consequently, the total in- 
come from fees increased considerably and they now became an important 
source of educational finance. 

As a result of these developments, the total educational expenditure 
in the State increased from Rs. 20.91 lakhs in 1870-71 to Rs. 77.77 lakhs 
in 1901-02. The resulting expansion in education is shown in the follow- 
ing table : — 

Table No. 1 (3) 

General Educational Progress ( 1871-1901 ) 


1870-71 1901-02 




Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of- 
Pupils. 

Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

1. 

Arts Colleges 

. . 5 

297 

10 

1,941 

2. 

Professional Colleges 

6 

612 

5 

1,064 

3. 

Secondary Schools 

209 

15,527 

494 

48,533 

* 4. 

Primary Schools 

... 2,743 

1,59,683 

8,987 

5,13,211 

5. 

Training Schools 

9 

490 

17 

848 

6. 

Other Special Schools 



35 

3,179 


Total 

... 2,972 

1,76,609 

9,548 

5,68,776 

Unrecognised Institutions 

3,162 

89,184 

2,703 

71,092 


Grand Total 

6,134 

2,65,793 

12,251 

6,39,868 


The increase in arts colleges was entirely due to private enterprise 
because all the new colleges that came into existence during this period 
were Started by non-official organisations. In Professional Education, how- 
ever, all the five professional colleges — two of law, one of medicine, 
one of engineering, and one of agriculture — were conducted by Govern- 
ment. The expansion in secondary schools was air due to private enter- 
prise. In 1870-71, the total number of secondary schools was 209 out of 
which as many as 147 were conducted by Government. The Indian Edu- 
cation Commission of 1882 recommended that Government should gene- 
rally withdraw from the filed of Secondary Education and that “the fur- 
ther extension of Secondary Education in any district be left to the opera- 
tion of the grant-in-aid system, as soon as that district is provided with 
an efficient high school, Government or other, along with its necessary 
feeders.”* This recommendation was accepted by Government with the 
result that, in 1901-02, Government conducted only 28 secondary schools 
with 6,582 pupils although the total number of secondary schools in the 
State had increased to 494 with 48,533 pupils. The increase in primary 
schools was due to three reasons: (1) the larger contributions of Munici- 
palities to which a reference has already been made; (2) increased rece- 
ipts from school-fees due to increased enrolment; and (3) expansion of 
private enterprise in this field as well. The increase in the training 
institutions was also entirely due to private enterprise because the num- 
ber of training institutions conducted by Government remained unaltered. 

An important development of this period was the transfer of Primary 
Education to local bodies in 1883-84. This was due to a new policy in- / 
troduced by Lord Ripon, * the then Governor-General of India. He ( 
recommended the establishment of local bodies in urban and rural areas 1 
and suggested that they should be given real authority and adequate I 
resources to carry out their responsibilities. In short, he looked upon \ 
local bodies as institutions for the training of Indians in public admini- 1 
stration. He, therefore, wanted to admit the local bodies as real and 
effective partners with Government in administering the country and was 
sure that they would succeed in a short time if Government Officers, “set 
themselves to foster sedulously the small beginnings of the independent 
political life and came to realise that the system really opened to them 
fairer field for the exercise of administrative and directive energy than 
the more autocratic system which it superseded.” He also recommended 
that Primary Education should be transferred to the local bodies and 
hoped that it would fare better under their fostering care than under 
the admittedly less sympathetic control of the European officers of the 
Department. This recommendation was accepted by Government and its 
results are clearly seen in the table on next page. 


* Report, p. 476, 




.... .-v . Table No. .1 (4) ’ ■ * - ; 

Primary Schools by Management (1882-83 and 19(11-02) 




1882-83 

1901-02 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

1 . 

Government 

... 4,014 

2,62,373 

13 

1,289 

2. 

Local Boards 



3,9^0 

2,14,198 

3. 

Municipalities 


... 

717 

80,658 

4. 

Indian States 

... 1,440 

82,176 

2,274 

1,25,436 

5. 

Aided % 

301 

17,528 

3,929 

84,197 

6. 

Unaided 

Included under those 

114 

7,433 



given in row 





No, 4 above. 





Total ... 5,755 

3,62,077 

8,987 

5,13,211 


The other important developments of the period may be briefly told. The 
educational divisions were re-organised again during this period. In 1855, 
when the Department was created, Erskine divided the State in four 
divisions — Presidency Division (with Bombay as head-quarters), Deccan 
Division (with Poona as head-quarters), Gujarat Division (with Ahmeda- 
bad as head-quarters), and Sind. Howard kept the number of divisions 
unchanged. But he adopted language as the basis for the formation of 
a division and created a Northern Division for Gujarati area, a Central ' 
Division for the Marathi area, and a Southern Division for the Kannada 
area. As the Marathi Division became very big in size, it was broken 
up into two in 1870-71 and a fifth North-East Division was created for the 
Districts of Khandesh, Nasik, and Ahmednagar (with certain Indian 
States). In 1887-88, the number of divisions was again reduced to four 
and each division of the Education Department was made equivalent 
to a revenue division — an arrangement which continued to be in force 
till 1920-21. An even more important and far-reaching change in the 
organisation of the Department was the creation of the Indian Education- 
al Service (or I. E. S.) and of the Provincial Educational Service (or P. E. S.) 
in 1896-97.* At the collegiate level, the system of payment-by — results 
was abandoned on a recommendation made by the Indian Education 
Commission. There was a considerable increase in the number of students 
enrolled in the professional colleges, and, what is more important, classes 
for the teaching of agriculture were started in the Poona Science College 
(since known as the Poona Engineering College)'. As is well-known, these 
classes developed into the College of Agriculture, Poona, at a later date. 

In the field of Secondary Education, the necessity of giving some training 
to secondary teachers was recognised and the Secondary Teachers’ Certi- 
ficate Examination (or the S. T. C. Examination) was introduced in 1899. 

Jn the early days, there was no definite rule as to when English should 4 
j|>e taught as a subject and when it should be used as a medium of 

^For details vide Chapter II, para. 9. ^ 


instruction. During this period, however, the problem was finally decided 
and it was laid down that English should be taught as a subject in the 
three lower standards of the secondary schools and that it should be used 
as a medium of instruction in the higher standards from Std. IV to StcL VII. 
But the Departmental insistance on the teaching of good English and the 
maintenance of ‘standards’ compelled the schools to devote a very large 
portion of their time to the teaching of English and this subject dominated 
the whole curriculum to such an extent that, by the end of the nineteenth 
century, the very object of Secondary Education was^ stated to be the 
teaching of the English language. Following a recommendation made by 
the Indian Education Commission that the students of secondary schools 
should be diverted from the academic course which led to the University 
through the Matriculation a School Final Examination was organised in 
1889. It qualified for Government service but not for entrance to the 
University: However, for reasons which are well-known, this examination 
did not become popular and the average student of the secondary school 
still continued to plod along the narrow path of, the Matriculation. At 
the primary stage, the duration of the primary course was increased from 
6 to 8 years by the addition of an Infants’ Class at the bottom and a Stand- 
ard VII at the top. The curriculum of the primary school was revised 
on more occasions than one and made more interesting by the inclusion 
of subjects like history, geography, object lessons, etc. A simpler curri- 
culum spread over five years was introduced for rural schools. The Pri- 
mary School Certificate Examination was started and several changes 
were made in the system of training primary teachers. From 1871-72, 
night Schools were regularly conducted, partly for the adult population 
and partly for children who were employed during the day, although the 
number of such schools was never appreciably large. Under the orders 
of the Government of India, special attention began to be paid to the 
education of Muslims; but, what is even more important, the backward 
communities consisting of the Harijans and the Adiwasis began to receive 
Departmental attention for the first time. Harijans were now admitted 
to all Government institutions and special schools were conducted for 
them in several places. All students of backward classes were admitted 
free and special scholarships were instituted for them. The scale of the 
work was very small no doubt; the pioneer character of the scheme, 
however, makes it worthy of a special note in this place. But far more 
notable results were obtained in the education of women which had just 
been under way in 1870-71. The popular prejudice against the education 
of girls was now largely overcome; the attendance of girls increased very 
considerably at all levels; special secondary schools for girls were started 
in big towns and, where these did not exist, girls began to attend the 
boys’ schools in fairly large numbers; and the number of women taking 
to the profession of teaching increased considerably and several women 
sought admission to the nursing and medical professions as well. 

1 (5). The Government of India takes the Lead (1901-21 ). — Lord Curzon 
came to India as Governor-General in 1899 and being keenly interested 
in education, organised an intensive drive for educational reform which 
was kept up even by his successors. He was definitely of the opinion that 
the passive attitude to education which the Government of India had 
L — S 1338—2 



adopted since the Decentralization Order of 1870 had been entirely wrong 
and had done untold damage. He, therefore, advocated a more active 
educational policy for adoption by the Government of India and created 
the post of a Director-General of Education who worked under the autho- 
rity of the Central Government* (1899). In 1901, he convened a confe- 
rence of all the Directors of Public Instruction— the first conference of its 
type to be held since 1855— at Simla and reviewed the entire educational 
situation in the country. In March, 1904, he issued his famous Resolution 
on Educational Pplicy in which he indicated the broad lines on which 
educational reform should be attempted. Being placed in happy financial 
circumstancesf , he sanctioned large recurring and non-recurring grants to 
the State Governments in order to enable them to carry out his recom- 
mendations. In short, it may be said that Lord Curzon shifted the centre 
of gravity in educational matters back again to Calcutta or New Delhi. 
This policy dominated the field for about two decades and, between 1901 
and 1921, the initiative in educational policies came, not from the indi- 
vidual Directors of Education, nor from the State Governments, but from 
the Government of India. The Government Resolution on Educational 
Policy, dated March, 1904, to which a reference has already been made and 
the Government Resolution on Educational Policy, dated February, 1913, 
contain the principal directives of the Government of India in respect 
of educational reforms and it was in accordance with them that educa- 
tional reconstruction was attempted in the State of Bombay — as in all 
the other States of India— during this period. 

Four Directors of Education held office between 1901 and 1921— 
Mr. E. Giles (1897-1907); Dr. F. G. Selby (1907-08); Mr. W. H. Sharp (1909- 
17); and Mr. J. G. Covernton (1917-21). Giles was a very able officer 
and later on rose to be the Director-General of Public Instruction with 
the Government of India. But he was in office at an unfortunate time 
when the State was affected by a severe famine and a terrible epidemic 
of plague. Besides, the effect of the Central drive for educational recon- 
struction had not yet begun to be felt when he left the State service. 
Selby was Director for too short a time. But Sharp remained in office 
for a longer period and it was during his regime that the bulk of the 
Central grants was received and the larger part of the educational re- 
construction of this period was carried out. He has, therefore, left a 
very deep impression on the administration of the Department and his 
zeal and capacity easily mark him out as the most outstanding Director 
of this period. Covernton was in office at a period of transition. This, 
coupled with the comparatively shorter tenure of his office, left him but 
little time to achieve worthwhile results. All the same, his administra- 
tion was fairly eventful and progressive. He would be remembered as 
the last independent Director to have held office in this State because, 
with the transfer Education to Indian control in 1921, the leadership 


*The Despatch of 1854 created Departments of Education in the States; but it 
failed to create one at the Centre. This deficiency was partially remedied by 
Lord Curzon. 

tin early twentieth century, the Government of India had a series of surplus 
budgets* 


in educational policies which had remained with the Directors of Educa- 
tion from 1&>5 to 1921 was constitutionally transferred *to the Indian 
Ministers of Education. 

In the field of University Education, Curzon appointed the Indian Univer- 
sities Commission in 1902 and, on receipt of its Report, passed the- Indian 
Universities Act in 1904 with the double object of reforming University 
Education and increasing the official control over them. The University 
of Bombay, as reconstituted under this Act, had a much smaller Senate 
with a strength of 100 Fellows (against 296 in 1902). Of these 20 only 
were to be elected — 10 by registered graduates and 10 by the Faculty. A 
Syndicate was statutorily constituted and stricter conditions for the 
affiliation of colleges were prescribed. The University was now permitted 
to undertake teaching functions and, above all, the Government of India 
voluntarily decided to sanction grants to universities, although there was 
no specific provision in the University Act itself. This reconstitution 
coupled with the financial assistance* which came concurrently with it 
enabled the University to execute a substantial programme of reform. 
The efficiency of its administration was considerably improved; payment 
began to be made to Fellows for attending meetings of the University as 
well as for journeys undertaken in connection with the work of the 
University; the system of triennial inspections of affiliated colleges was 
adopted; large additions were made to the University buildings and 
library; eminent men from Europe or elsewhere were invited to deliver 
courses of lectures; special lectures for M. A. students were organised 
and entrusted to professors selected mainly from the staffs of colleges; a 
University School of Economics and Sociology was organised; a Research 
Fund was instituted for assistance to original workers and a programme 
of publications (or of giving assistance to the publication of approved 
books) was undertaken. Mention must also be made here of the intro- 
duction of military training for university students (1917). In short, it 
may be stated that this was the first important period in the development 
of the Bombay University which, during the first fifty years of its life, 
had done nothing beyond holding examinations and awarding degrees. 
There was also a general improvement in the efficiency of the arts and 
science colleges during this period, partly on account of the reforms in 
University administration to which a reference has already been made 
and partly on account of the larger funds that were now made available 
to all colleges — Government or private — through larger collections from 
fees and more liberal grants-in-aid. Similarly, in the field of professional 
colleges, the notable events of this period were the creation of the Royal 
Institute of Science, Bombay, the Sydenham College of Commerce and 
Economics, Bombay, and the Secondary Teachers’ College, Bombay. 

In Secondary Education, Curzon gave two important directives. Firstly, 
he opined that the policy of withdrawal which had been recommended 
by the Indian Education Commission of 1882 was wrong and stressed “the 
extreme importance of the principle that in each branch of education 

*No grant was given to the University in 1901-02; but during this period, grants 
to the tune of several lakhs of rupees were sanctioned and in 1921-22, the annual 
expenditure of the University stood at Rs. 3,71,784 out of which Rs. 67*000 c^me 
from Government funds, ' - 



Government should maintain a limited number of institutions, both as 
models for private enterprise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education”.* Secondly, he laid down a new policy in respect 
of private schools. Hitherto, the Department had exercised its rights of 
inspection and control over the aided schools only and the unaided schools 
were left entirely to themselves. Curzon desired to bring every second- 
ary school under Government control, irrespective of the fact whether it 
was given a grant-in-aid or not. Hence he put forward the view that 
every school must seek “recognition” from the Department and that 
strict conditions should be prescribed for “recognition”, instead of for 
grant-in-aid. He also suggested that the conditions for recognition should 
be strictly enforced by prohibiting transfers of pupils from unrecognised 
to recognised schools, by increasing the amount of grant-in-aid to recog- 
nised institutions, and by strengthening the inspecting staff. 

Both of these directives had to be carried out by the Government of 
Bombay. Regarding the first, it may be stated that the number of 
secondary schools conducted by the Department increased from 28 in 
1901-02 to 35 in 1921-22 and their enrolment increased from 6,582 to 11,266. 
The salaries of teachers in Government secondary schools were substan- 
tially raised; better buildings were constructed; equipment was provided 
on a lavish scale; and wherever possible, hostels were attached to Govern- 
ment high schools in order to mould the character of the students study- 
ing therein. Large non-recurring expenditure was incurred for the pur- 
pose and even the recurring expenditure on Government secondary 
schools increased from Rs. 3.55 lakhs in 1901-02 to Rs. 10.02 lakhs in 1921- 
22. Some of this expenditure, such as that on hostels, did not bring in 
an adequate return. But it must be admitted that the eff iciency of 
Government schools increased considerably during this period. With 
regard to the second, the Grant-in-Aid Code was revised in 1911. The 
new Code brought all the secondary schools in the State under a very 
rigid system of Departmental supervision. Admission rules were made 
very strict and several rules of discipline were introduced with the main 
object of keeping the conduct of teachers and students under effective 
control so as to prevent their participation in any form of political acti- 
vities. For some time, all teachers from recognised schools, irrespective 
of their qualifications or status -were required to sign forms of ‘Declara- 
tion of Loyalty’. The political implications of these new methods of 
control were greatly resented by public opinion and consequently a few 
changes were made later and, in particular, the form of ‘Declaration of 
Loyalty’ was discontinued. Fees were generally raised in all secondary 
schools— Government and private— but there was no proportionate in- 
crease sanctioned in the number of free-studentships. The system of 
payment-by-results which had been introduced about fifty years ago was 
now abandoned! and a new system of block or proportional grants was 
introduced. On the whole, the grant-in-aid given to private schools be- 
came more liberal than during the earlier period, although the general^ 
complaint was that the increase in the amount of grant-in-aid was not' 

•Government Resolution on Educational Policy, para. 13. 

fThis system was abandoned, during this period, at all stages of education. 


proportional to the increase in the cost of living that had taken place 
during this period and that no steps had been taken to give security of 
service to teachers in private schools or to make any old-age provision 
for them. 

A few other reforms that were carried out in the field of secondary 
education may be briefly noted here. A better provision for the training 
of secondary teachers was now made by the establishment of the Second- 
ary Training College, Bombay, which is referred to already and by the 
institution of the S. T. C. Diploma (or briefly the S. T. C. D.). The School 
Final Examination which was instituted in 1889 used to be conducted by 
the Bombay University till 1904. It was then taken over by the Department 
and conducted till 1919 when a Joint E x a mi n ation Board (consisting of 
five representatives of the University, three persons nominated by Govern- 
ment and two school masters co-opted by the re maining eight members) 
was constituted to conduct the new Matriculation Examination with 
which the School Final Examination was merged- This Joint Board* 
may be regarded as the fore-runner of the present S. S. C. E. Board. 
Several curricular reforms were also carried out. Physical Education 
began to receive greater attention; drawing and craft-work was emphasis- 
ed, and still greater emphasis was laid on the proper teaching of the 
physical sciences. But, by far, the largest concentration of effort was 
made on the teaching of English. Unfortunately, the results were far 
from satisfactory and if the reports of examiners are any guide to the 
attainments of candidates, the standard of English in 1921-22 was not 
very different from that in 1901-02, if not lower. 

In the field of Primary Education, Curzon found that, under the old 
policy, the major burden for financing Primary Education had been thrown 
on local funds. ! As these were comparatively inelastic, and meagre, 
he rightly concluded that Primary Education would not make adequate 
progress unless larger grants were made available from Central dr State 
funds. He, therefore, sanctioned very large recurring and non-reeurring 
grants to Primary Education and his policy was continued by his succes- 
sors with an even greater zeal. The Government of Bombay accepted 
these policies and even assigned special grants from its own surplus 
revenues and augmented the funds contributed by Government of India 
for this purpose. The expenditure on Primary Education in Bombay 
State increased from Rs. 35.09 lakhs in 1901-02 (of this only Rs. 8.28 lakhs 
came from Government funds) to Rs. 149.52 lakhs in 1921-22 (out of 
which as much as Rs. 98.22 lakhs came from Government funds). The 
total expenditure thus increased to about four times while the contri- 
bution from Provincial funds increased to about twelve times. A part 
of this increase in expenditure was utilized fpr bringing about expansion 
so that the number of primary schools increased from 8,987 schools with 
5,13,211 pupils in 1901-02, to 12,622 schools with 7,98,508 pupils in 1921-22 
which means an overall increase of about 50 per cent. But, by far, the 
largest part of the increase in expenditure was devoted to provision of 

*This was done away with in 1924. 

t Since 1871, it had been laid down that Government grant to local funds should 
not exceed l/3rd of the total expenditure on Primary Education. 



"SURpJfr' equipment,' establishment of additional training 
institutions for primary teachers and improvement of their remuneration. 
This last reform was made all the more necessary by the rise in the cost 
of living during the First World War. In 1901-02, the average salary of 
a primary teacher in Bombay was between Rs. 9 and Rs. 10. But in 
1921-22, it rose to Rs. 33 and he came to be looked upon as the most well- 
paid primary teacher in the whole of India. 

Another outstanding feature of .this period was that Indian public 
opinion began to press 1 for the introduction of Compulsory Primary 
Education. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola demanded the introduction of Compul- 
sory Primary Education in the City of Bombay (1902); but bis proposals 
were finally turned down in 1909, after a special Committee appointed 
for the ^purpose had enquired into the problem and reported against it.* 
Shri Gopal Krishna Gokhale moved a bill in the Central Legislature for 
the gradual introduction of Compulsory Primary Education throughout 
the country (1912). But the Bill was thrown out and in the Resolution 
on Educational Policy, 1913, the Government of India declared that it 
refused to recognise the principle of compulsory education for “financial 
and administrative reasons of decisive weights.”'}' In spite of this verdict, 
the public in Bombay continued to agitate for Compulsory Primary Edu- 
cation and a Bill for the introduction of compulsory education in Muni- 
cipal areas known popularly as the Patel Act because it was moved by 
Shri Vithalbhai Patel— was passed by the Bombay Legislative Council 
in 19P8. Similarly, there was a keen demand for Free Primary Education 
as well. But the Government Resolution on Educational Policy, 1913, 
declared that “the time has not yet arrived when it is practicable to 
dispense wholly with fees without injustice to the many villages which 
are waiting for the provision of schools. The fees derived from those 
pupils who can pay them are now devoted to the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of Primary Education, and a total remission of fees would involve 
to a certain extent a more prolonged postponement of a provision of schools 
in villages without them...... Local governments have been requested to 

extend the application of the principle of free elementary education 
amongst the poorer and more backward sections of the population. Further 
#*an this, it, is not possible at present to go.”** 

- A significant achievement in this field was the large increase in the 
©timber of primary schools and their enrolment to which a reference 
Jis already been made. This was due partly to more liberal contribu- 
tion given by the Municipalities whose finances improved materially 
uring this period. t In the case 6f the District Local Boards, however, 
tne inelasticity of their revenue would have prevented all expansion- but 

aban^n.a 2 + ?° Vem , men u ^ 3 ver y liberal Policy of grant-in-aid, 
apanctoned the earlier base o f a proportional grant at one-third (raised 

pp^O- 47 . ° esai: Universa1 ’ Compulsory, and Free Primary “Education in India, 

fGovernment Resolution on Educational Policy, 1913* Para 10 
* * Ibid. 

?? ust be noted that the Srant-in-aid to Municipalities 'on account of 

p n Tt ,^5 tl S n A ^ a !L raised from 1 to * of the total expenditure under G r 
*• D., No. 1749, dated 29-8-1903. 


to one-half since 1903) of the total approved expenditure, and directed 
that, after the Local Boards had contributed their fixed quota at four 
pies in every rupee of land revenue the whole of the additional expendi- 
ture would be borne from Government fundsj. The expansion and 
improvement of Primary Education achieved during this period iii the 
rural areas of the State is due' mainly to this liberal policy of grant-in- 
aid adopted by Government. 

The important achievements in other fields may be briefly enumerat- 
ed. In the Departmental organisation, a number of special Inspectorates 
were newly created. A special functional Inspectorate for Girls’ Schools 
was organised and a special officer was appointed for Urdu Girls’ Schools, 
an Inspector for Anglo-Indian and European Schools was appointed in 
1906 and the post was assigned to the I. E. S.; a special Inspector 7 of 
Drawing and Craft-work was appointed in 1914; a special Inspector for 
Science Teaching was also appointed in 1914;* after a good deal of corres- 
pondence which began in 1911, a scheme for medical inspection of school 
children was sanctioned in 1920-21 and six Medical Inspectors were 
appointed in May, 1921. f In 1920-21, the number of divisions was again 
raised to five by creating a new division with head-quarters in Bombay— 
an arrangement that continued till 1945-46 — and the I. E. S. was largely 
Indianised.** The curriculum of primary schools was also revised and 
subjects, like drawing and nature-study were introduced, but the Rural 
or ‘Modi’ standards were abandoned on the ground that they did not 
prove successful. The special attention that was being paid to the edu- 
cation of Muslims during the earlier period was now intensified. The 
education of women made still further progress and there was a substan- 
tial increase in the number of girls attending secondary schools and col- 
leges. But the most notable event in this field was the establishment of 
the S. N. D. T. Indian Women’s University by Dr. D. K. Karve, in 1916. 
A great impetus was given to the education of the backward classes and 
some good work was organised for the amelioration of the so-called 
criminal tribes. The methods adopted in this field were more or less 
the same as in the earlier period. But as the conscience of the Hindu 
Society had been greatly awakened during this period more intensive 
non-official attempts began to be made to abolish untouchability and to 
improve the lot of the backward classes. These were having a great, 
though indirect, effect on official enterprise also and the foundations for 
organisation of a large-scale movement were being laid. 

The following table compares the educational expenditure in 1901-02 
with that in 1921-22: 


W- P. Naik : History of the Local Fund Cess (appropriated to Education) in the 
Province of Bombay, p. 95. 

*The post was abolished in 1931 and the work of inspecting science teaching 
was entrusted to the general inspectorate. 

f Owing to financial stringency, all the posts were abolished in August, 1922. 

* * For details, see Chapter II, para. 10. 



'A'ABLE NO. 1 (5) 


Educational expenditure in 1901-02 and 1921-22 


Source 


Expenditure 
in 1901-02 


Expenditure 
in 1921-22 


■ Provincial Revenues 
Local Board Funds 
Municipal Funds 


Endowments and other sources 


Total ... 


Rs. 

21,94,163 

(28.2) 

9,63,061 

(12.4) 

4,34,693 

(5.6) 

17,19,523 

( 22 . 1 ) 

24,66,025 

_£3L7)_ 

77,77,465 

( 100 . 0 ) 


1,69,88,259 

(57.4) 

11,52,442 

(3.9) 

34,34,545 
( 11 . 6 ) 
43,28,463 
(14.6) 
36,99,235 
(12; 5) 

2,96,02,944 

( 100 . 0 ) 


st ? tI f ti !j, s °j 19 u 01 -02 include figures for those Indian States whose 
British lC Sstrkfts 1 OT^ d after by the Departmellt • But those for 1921-22 are for the 


It will be seen that the largest increase has taken place in the contri- 
bution from Provincial funds. It implies that, during this period, 
Government assumed the major responsibility for financing education. 
This development was made possible partly by the easy financial circum- 
stances that prevailed at this time and partly by the large recurring and 
non-recurring grants sanctioned by the Centre which may be described 
as the most significant and far-reaching achievement of the period. The 
following is the list of grants sanctioned by the Government of India for 
the expansion and improvement of education in the State of Bombav 
between 1901 and 1921: J 


1. General grant (1902-03)— Non-recurring 

2. Grant for Technical Education (1906-07)— Recurring ... 

3. Grant to Bombay University — Recurring 

4. Grant for Primary and Secondary Education (1901) 

—Recurring. ... ... ' 

5. Grant for Primary Education (1905-06)— Recurring 

6. Grant for expenditure on Higher Education (1911-12) — 

Non-recurring 

7. Durbar grant for popular education (1912-13)— 

Recurring 

8. Grant for private Secondary Schools (1912-13) — 

Recurring 

9. Grant for Hostels (1912-13)— Non-Recurring 


Rs. 

7,77,770 

1.67.000 

43.000 

6,00,000 

5.00. 000 

11,02,000 

6.70.000 

60.000 

3.00. 000 


10. Grant for improvement and expansion of education 

(1913-14) — Recurring 

11. Grant for Hostels (1913-14) — Non-recurring 

12. Grant for improvement of education (1914-15)— Re- 

curring ... ... 

13. Grant for improvement of education (1913-14)— Non- 

Recurring 

14. Grant for improvement of training and pay of teachers 

(1917-18) — Recurring 

15. Grant for development of primary education (1918-19) 

— Recurring 


Rs. 

5.93.000 

7.75.000 

1.00. 090 
31,00,000 

2.50.000 

4.00. 000 


(N. B. Small grants sanctioned for various purposes have not been included in 
the above table. All these grants along with their unspent balances (amounting to 
about Rs. 45 lakhs) were merged with the Provincial Revenue in 1921-22). 


The increase in Municipal contributions is equally noticeable and it 
reflects the increasing trend of urbanisation and urban prosperity that 
became prominent during this period. The increase in fees is due partly 
to the increase in fee rates and partly to the increase in enrolment. As 
in the preceding period, the contribution of the Local Boards shows the 
smallest increase. This is, however, inevitable on account of the inelastic 
nature of their revenues. On the whole, however, the total educational 
expenditure shows an increase of about three times between 1901-02 and 


During the First World War the cost of living increased very materially 
and it was, therefore, necessary to spend a much larger amount even for 
the maintenance of those educational facilities which already existed in 
1901-02. It would, therefore, be wrong to expect an expansion of educa- 
tion in proportion to the rise in expenditure. Hence the total expansion 
between 1901 and 1921 was about 50 per cent, only as the following table 
will show: — 


Table No. 1 (6) 


General Educational Progress ( 1901-1921 ) 




1901-02 

1921-22 



Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges . . . 
Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools . 
Training Schools 
Other Special Schools. 

10 

5 

494 

8,987 

17 

35 

1,941 

1,064 

48,533 

5,13,211 

848 

3,179 

10 

7 

463 

12,622 

43 

164 

4,829 

2,595 

77,607 

7,98,508 

3,015 

10,323 


Total ... 

9,548 

5,68,776 

13,309 

8,96,877 

1 . 

2. 

Unrecognised 
Advanced ... 

Elementary 

111 

2,592 

4,680 

66,412 

88 

1,503 

2,737 

58,778 


Total ... 

2,703 

71,092 

3,591 

61,515 


Grand Total . . . 

12,251 

6,39,868 

14,900 

9,58,392 * 



1(6). Bducmiou under ^ 

forms under the Government of India Act, i»r», : * scheme the 

made in the constitutional history of India. one' part 

whole field of State administration was divided into two parts, one part, 
railed reserved included the so-called major departments of Revenue, 
Police 3KSS ete and was continued under the Governor who was 
ultimately responsible to the Secretary of State; and the other part, 
called transferred, included most of the nation-building departments hke 
Agriculture Education, etc. and was handed over to the control of Indian 
Ministers who were responsible to the Legislature which now had a aI j£ 
elected Majority. Hence the system was known as Dyarchy or double 
rule and with its introduction in 1921, the Indian people obtaine 
right to control their education. This was a revolutionary chang< e of 
immense significance for the development of education and with it a new 
chapter was opened in the history of education m this State. 

Five Ministers of Education held office during this P® r ^ : 

Sir) Raghunath P. Paranjpe (1921-23); Shri Ja f 32V "and 

Shri Harilalbhai Desai (1927-28); Moulvi Rafiuddm Ahmed .(1928-32), and 
Sir Siddappa T. Kambli (1932-37). Three Directors 

the Ministers during this period; Mr. F. B. P. Lory (1921-30), Mr. R * * 
(1930-34) ' and Mr W. Grieve (1934-40). As stated earlier, the 
Ma^mhip^in^educationalpolicies now passed from the Directors of Public 
InsSffin to ' the Ministers of Education and hence it is not necessary, 
now to discuss the contributions of individual Directors. Among the 

Ministers Sir Raghunath Paranjpe is known for the impetus he gave 

the problem of Compulsory Primary Education and for ^mgthe Bo -^ 
bay Primary Education Act through the Legislature. .Shri B V. Jadha 
and Shri Harilalbhai Desai are remembered for 

sions of the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923, and tor steering 
through the reconstruction of the University of Bombay under the 
Sly University Act of 1928. The outstanding event of the regime ,n 
Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed was the organisation of the B. E. S. Class i to 
replace the vanishing I.E.S. Sir Siddappa Kambli was mofficeatat.me 
■nrhpv thp effects of the world economic depression were being felt and it 
was h ^ortiiate 1 duty to cut and to retrench rather than to reform 
or to expand But he and Shri Jadhav are specially known for support- 
mothe cause of the non-advanced classes and for securing to them several 
“n^SioS to the tern of scholarships and reservation of seats m 
Government educational institutions. 

It was but natural that very large expectations of /^ ucati ° n ^ rn f Va ^ e 
should be formed with the transfer of Education to Indian control. But 
unfortunately several difficulties prevented the achievement of substan- 
tial results. To begin with, the Indian Ministers did not get adequate 
control over the I.ES. In 1921, all the keyposts in the Department were 
held by the officers of the Indian Educational Service which was recruited 
by the Secretary of State for India and was under his direct control. The 
Indian Ministers naturally felt that they would not be able to work out 
their policy unless they were given an effective control over all the edu- 
. cational services including the I.' E. S. But this demand was refused and 


Ministers for /febucAttoN 



Shri R. P. Paranjpe Shri B. V. Jadhav 

( 1921-23 ) (1923-27) 



Shri Harilalbhai Desai 
( 1927-28 ) 




MINISTERS FOR EDUCATION 



Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed 

( 1928-32 ) 



Shri Siddappa T. Kambli 

( 1932-37 ) 


not only was the I. E. S. allowed to exist under the direct control of the 
Secretary of State, but every Officer in the Service was given a full guaran- 
tee that his rights and privileges would not be adversely affected by the 
transfer of Education to Indian control- The only concession made in 
this respect was to discontinue all future recruitment to the I. E. S. from 
1924 But this was a very slow method of eliminating the Service and 
right up to 1937, the post of the Director of Public Instruction continued 
to be held by an Englishman and most of the key-posts in the Depart- 
ment were also held by I. E. S. Officers throughout the period under 
review. Secondly,' the Ministers of Education of this period could not 
secure full public support or even the major attention of the public. The 
Indian National Congress had now grown to be the largest and the most 
powerful political organisation in the country. But it considered the 
Reforms of 1919 unsatisfactory, boycotted the elections, and organised 
the Non-Co-operation Movement in 1921. Later on, it had to continue its 
struggle with Government and organise the Civil Disobedience Movement 
in 1930. Throughout this period, therefore, the Congress remained out- 
side the Legislature and did not agree to work out the Reforms of 1919. 
Consequently, the Ministers of this period belonged to smaller political 
parties and did not have that influence with the public which was essen- 
tial for the planning and execution of far-reaching programmes. Besides, 
difficulties also arose because the political struggles organised by the 
Congress dominated national life throughout the period under review 
and the attention of the public was concentrated more on political than 
on educational issues. Thirdly, this was a period of general financial 
difficulties. Under the Government of India Act, 1919, income-tax was 
declared to be a totally Central source of revenue. Hence, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, which used to get large funds from income-tax collected 
in the State in the earlier period, found itself in financial difficulties and 
proposals for retrenchment had to be taken up as early as in 1922. Hardly 
had the effects of this retrenchment drive died down when an 
unprecedented world economic depression began in 1929. Its effects be- 
came visible in India in 1930 and large reductions had, therefore, to be 
made in the State budget almost forthwith. The effects of this depres- 
sion were off by 1937; but in that very year, the system of Dyarchy itself 
came to an end. Moreover, the portfolio of Finance was a reserved 
subject under the Act of 1919 and hence the Indian Ministers were not 
generally able to secure the finances necessary for the development of 
education. It will be seen, therefore, that the advantages of the trans- 
fer of Education to Indian control were heavily counterbalanced by 
several financial, administrative and political difficulties. It is, therefore, 
no matter for surprise if the original expectations of educational advance 
failed to materialise and if the achievements of the Education Ministers 
under Dyarchy were not appreciable. Rather, the causes of the failure 
were inherent in the system and the situation itself. 

Another important development of this period which hindered the expan- 
sion of education was the change in the role of the Government of India. 
The Government of India Act, 1919, terminated the control which the 
Government of India used to exercise on the educational policies of the 
State Governments in the past on the ground that the Indian Ministers 


of Education could not simultaneously be responsible to the Central 
Government on one hand and the State Legislatures on the. other. This 
decision need not necessarily have led to a complete reversal of the 
policy adopted between 1901 and 1921. But as the later events showed 
the termination of Central control over Education led to a total absence 
of Central interest in Education and also to a total discontinuance of 
Central grants which had secured such good results in the earlier period. 
The Central Advisory Board of Education which had been created in 
1920 was abolished, as a measure of retrenchment, in 1923; and for the 
same reason the Department of Education in the Central Government 
ceased to have an independent existence and was amalgamated with 
other Departments. The Quinquennial Reviews of Education continued 
to be published as before; but the Government of India now made no 
attempt even to co-ordinate the educational activities in the different 
States. In short, the Government of India assumed the most passive 
role known to the history of education. This apathy on the part of 
Government of India continued throughout the period under review and 
added materially to the difficulties of the Indian Ministers of Education. 
The following ‘statistics compare the educational situation in 1921 with 
that in 1937 : — 


Table No. 1 (7) 

General Educational Progress ( 1921 to 1937 ) 



1921-22 

1936*37 

Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of 
Pupiis. 

Number of 
Institutions. 

Number cf 
Pupils. 

1. Arts Colleges 

1G 

• 

4,829 

15 

10,010 

2. Professional Colleges 

7 

2,595 

12 

3,347 

3. Secondary Schools 

463 

77,607 

639 

1,27,087 

4. Primary Schools 

12,622 

7,98,5C8 

12,901 

11,40,299 

5. Training Schools and other special Schools ... 

207 

13,338 

372 

18,826 

Total ... 

13,309 

8,96,877 

13,939 

12,99,569 

Unrecognised 

1,591 

61,515 

05 

-q 

O 

36,320 

Grand Total ... 

14,900 

9,58,392 

14,609 

13,35,889 


It will be seen that the overall expansion of education during this 
period is about 39 per cent, only and that it is even less than that achiev- 
ed during the preceding period. In Primary Education, where the best 
results were anticipated, there is only a small increase in the number 
of schools and an increase of 43 per cent, only in the number of pupils. 
It is of course true that the statistics of 1921-22 include those of Sind 
while those of 1936-37 exclude them. But even when allowance is made 
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for this factor, the educational progress between 1921 and 1937 does not 
appear to be satisfactory. 

The causes of this failure were mainly financial as can be gathered 
from the following table which compares the educational expenditure 
in 1921-22 with that in 1936-37: — 


Table No. 1 (8) 

Educational Expenditure in 1921-22 and 1936-37 


1 

Source. | 

Expenditure 
in 1921-22. 

Expenditure 
in 1936-37. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Provincial Revenues 

1,69,88,259 

1,55,51,740 


(57.4) 

(41.4) 

Board Funds 

45,86,987 

70,28,396 


(15.5) 

(18.7) 

Fees 

43,28,463 

95,93,470 


(14-6) 

(25.5) 

Other Sources 

36,99,235 

54,28,233 


(12.5) 

(14.4) 

Total ... 

2,96,02,944 

3,76,01,839 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 


The contribution of the State Government fell from Rs. 169.88 lakhs 
in 1921-22 to Rs. 155.51 lakhs in 1936-37. Besides, the State Government 
contributed only 41.4 per cent, of the total educational expenditure in 
1936-37 while it contributed as much as 57.4 per cent, in 1921-22. It was, 
however, fortunate that this fall in the contribution of the State Govern- 
ment was made good to a large extent by other sources. The local 
bodies in general and the Municipalities in particular increased their 
contribution by about Rs. 35 lakhs so that their share in the total expen- 
diture increased from 15.5 per cent* in 1921-22 to 18.7 per cent, in 1936-37. 
Fees made an even larger contribution of about Rs. 52 lakhs so that their 
share in the total expenditure rose from 14.6 per cent, in 1921-22 to 25.5 
per cent, in 1936-37. The contribution of all “other sources” also showed 
a comparatively small rise of Rs. 18 lakhs, and their share in the total 
expenditure rose from 12.5 per cent, to 14.4 per cent. The expansion 
that we see in this period is, therefore, mostly due to these increased 
contributions from the local bodies and the public. 

With these preliminary observations that explain the background against 
which the work of the Indian Ministers of Education under Dyarchy will 
have to be interpreted, the principal educational achievements of this 
period may be briefly summarised. 
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At the secondary level, the policy of maintaining Government second- 
ary spools which had been adopted in the earlier period was now reversed 
apd the number of Government schools was reduced to 22 in 1936-37 as 
against 35 in 1921-22. The S. T. C. Diploma was discontinued and the 
Secondary Training College, Bombay, was affiliated to the University for 
the degree of B.T.* The emphasis on the use of English as a medium of 
instruction was now largely abandoned. By 1936-37, most of the second- 
ary schools in the State (except a few, mostly in Bombay City, which had 
special reasons for maintaining English as the medium of instruction) 
used the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction for history, geography 
and classical languages, while mathematics and science were taught 
through English in the higher standards only. The emphasis on the 
teaching of English as a subject, however, still continued; but even in 
1936-37, the “standard of English in secondary schools had not improved 
in recent years in spite of the amount of time spent on English in the 
average secondary school”.f Lastly, greater attention now began to be 
paid to the improvement of private secondary schools which formed a 
large bulk of all the secondary schools in the State. This was a welcome 
change no doubt; but the prevailing financial stringency coupled with a 
considerable increase in the number of private schools led to an actual 
dimuhition in the grant-in-aid per pupil. The private institutions had, 
therefore, to draw upon fees and public donations as the principal sources 
of their financial support. Owing to the economic depression, the salaries 
to teachers in Government schools were reduced. This, combined with 
the decrease in grant-in-aid, adversely affected the remuneration of 
teachers in private schools also. Besides, the Department was also unable 
to secure fixity of tenure or suitable old-age provision for teachers in 
private schools. Consequently, the general lot of (teachers in private 
secondary schools which was far from satisfactory ^during this period, 
formed a constant subject of discussion and representation by the Teachers’ 
Associations. 

At the primary stage, very bold reforms were contemplated and it was 
decided to explore the possibilities of introducing Universal Compulsory 
Primary Education throughout the State. In 1920, the City of Bombay 
Primary Education Act had been passed with the object of introducing 
compulsory education within the limits of the City. In 1921, therefore, 
a Committee was appointed, under the Chairmanship of Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar, to report on the problem in so far as the mofussil areas 
were concerned. On receipt of its Report, the Bombay Primary Education 
Act, 1923, was passed and made applicable to the State as a whole (exclud- 
ing the City of Bombay). This revolutionary piece of legislation replaced 
the Patel Act, but it provided for the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in urban as well as in rural areas. Its salient features were the follow- 
ing:— 

v (1) The Act divided the Municipalities into two groups. The major 

f Municipalities were designated as Local Authorities and were allowed 

* Secondary Teachers’ Training Colleges had also been opened at Kolhapur and 
Baroda. 

t Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1936-37, p. 76, 
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to manage the Primary Education in their areas. The minor Municipa- 
lities which were designated as non-Local Authority Municipalities were 
deprived of their powers and the District Local Boards concerned were 
required to manage the Primary Education in their areas. 

(2) The Local Authority Municipalities and the District Local Boards 
were given a very large measure of control over Primary Education. 
They were allowed to appoint their own Administrative Officers and to 
manage all administration. Besides, they were also placed in charge 
of inspection and all the old inspecting staff of Government (in so far 
as primary schools were concerned) was transferred to the local bodies. 

(3) In the case of non-Local Authority Municipalities, the contribution 
of the Municipality concerned was fixed at one-third of the total expen- 
diture and the balance was paid by Government. In the case of the 
Local Authority Municipalities, the Government grant was fixed at 50 
per cent, of the approved expenditure. In the case of the District Local 
Boards, all the expenditure incurred by Government just before the 
transfer of control, was given as a fixed grant (called the datum-line 
grant) and of the increase, two*thirds was given as grant-in-aid from 
Government. 

(4) The initiative in the matter of introducing compulsion was ordi- 
narily left to the local body concerned. If, however, a local body fail- 
ed to fulfil this obligation, the Act authorised Government to call upon 
the local body to prepare a scheme of compulsion within a specified 
period. If it still failed to prepare the scheme, the Act gave power to 
Government to prepare and execute schemes of compulsion through 
its own officers and to recover the expenses thereof from the local body 
concerned. 

In short, the objective of the Act was to set up a machinery for the 
introduction of Universal Compulsory Primary Education at an early 
date. In order to secure the successful working of this Act, Govern- 
ment passed some complementary legislation for the reorganisation of 
the local bodies. A special Act for the administration of the major 
Municipalities, designated as the Bombay Municipal Borough’s Act, was 
passed in 1925; and the Bombay District Municipal Act of 1901 which 
governed the minor Municipalities was suitably amended. Similarly, 
the Bombay District Local Boards’ Act, 1923, was passed for the rural 
areas. These laws made the local bodies more democratic and gave 
them additional resources in order to enable them to meet their liabili- 
ties under the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923, as well as to enable 
them to discharge their other responsibilities in a more efficient manner. 
The results of the working of the Act were, however, disappointing. 
Four Municipalities (Surat, Bandra, Satara City and Dhulia) had introduc- 
ed compulsory education under the Patel Act; the Bombay City, which 
had a special Act of its own, introduced compulsion in two Wards only 
in 1925; and only four other Municipalities (Ahmednagar City, Sholapur, 
Broach, and Poona City) introduced compulsory education under tfye Act 
of 1923. Of the District Local Boards, West Khandesh was the only Board 
to introduce compulsory education for boys only in all villages of 1,000 and 
over and in all non-Local Authority Municipalities. Even on a voluntary 


basis, the expansion of Primary Education was but meagre. The Chanda- 
varkar Committee had recommended that the attendance in primary 
schools should be doubled in ten years. But in actual practice, the enrol- 
ment increased by about 50 per cent, only in a period of 16 years. Besides, 
grave complaints were made regarding the improper use of the large 
powers of control which had been transferred to the local bodies under 
the Act; and it was being urged towards the end of the period under 
review that Government should withdraw at least some of these powers 
with a view to improving the administration of Primary Education. 

It must also be pointed out that the financial stringency of this period 
not only crippled the programmes of Compulsory Primary Education, but 
had other ^undesirable results as well. During this period, the pay-scales 
of primary teachers were first revised and then lowered as a result of the 
economic depression. Besides, training facilities were largely curtailed 
and the output of trained teachers was deliberately reduced with a view 
to economising on expenditure. Similarly, the building programmes of 
primary schools had to be suspended almost completely. On the whole, 
therefore, it may be said that in spite of the expansion achieved there was 
a general deterioration in the field of Primary Education during this 
period. 

Much better results, however, were obtained in the field of the education 
of women. The total number of girls under instruction rose from 1,87,265 
in 1921-22 to 3,26,571 in 1936-37. In particular, the number of girls reading 
in secondary schools and colleges increased very largely, mainly owing 
-■to the rise in the age of marriage. Notable results were also obtained 
in the education of backward classes in general and the Harijans in parti- 
cular. Here again a great fillip to the movement for the removal of 
untouchability was given by Mahatma Gandhi, especially after his epic 
fast for the Harijans in 1932. Different social agencies were now more 
active than ever to eradicate the evil of untouchability, and Government 
also began to exert more diligently than in the past for the welfare of 
the backward communities. A special Department for the Backward 
Classes was created in 1931 and placed under an officer belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service; the special schools which were started in the past 
for Harijan pupils were now discouraged and more active steps were 
taken to secure the admission of Harijan pupils to common schools; simi- 
lar activities were undertaken for the welfare of the aborginal and "hill- 
tribes also, although their scale was much smaller; and, in spite of the 
financial stringency prevailing during the period, larger funds were 
assigned for the education of the backward communities. * The problem 
of juvenile deliquency began to receive some systematic attention for the 
first time. The Bombay Children’s Act was passed in 1924 and the 
Director of Public Instruction in the first instance, and the Backward 
Class Officer, Bombay State, thereafter, were placed in charge of all the 
activities under the Act. The work of Adult Education which existed 
only in name prior to 1921-22, now received greater attention from Govern- 
ment and was developed to some-extent, although the prevailing financial 
stringency prevented the undertaking of any large scale programme. A 
special Department was organised for Visual Instruction and placed under 
L — S 1338—3 
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an officer belohging to B, E. S. Class II. And finally, some progress 
was also achieved in Professional and Technical Education. 

Before clo sing the review of this period, it is necessary to refer to the 
movement of national education. As pointed out already, it has begun 
in the early years of this century and received some impetus from the 
resolution passed thereon by the Calcutta Congress in 1906. The move- 
ment spread largely in Bengal; but, prior to 1921-22, its only prominent 
example in Bombay State was the Samartha Vidyalaya at Talegaon, near 
Poona. When, however, the Non-Co-operation Movement was launched 
in 1921, the programme of national education came to the forefront. 
Following the lead given by Mahatma Gandhi, a large number of stu- 
dents left schools and colleges and hence the national leaders felt that 
they should organise independent institutions on national lines, partly 
for the benefit of such students and partly as a step in evolving a national 
system of education for the country as a whole. Of the several institu- 
tions that were thus started during this period, two deserve special men- 
tion — the Gujarat Vidyapeeth of Ahmedabad and the Tilak Maharashtra 
Vidyapeeth of Poona. Unfortunately, this movement for national edu- 
cation did not spread on account of several reasons which need not be 
discussed here. But it has made a significant contribution to the national 
thought in education and it is the principles of this movement, suitably 
modified, which the Ministers in the popular Government are now trying 
to work out through the official system itself. 

1 (7). Education under Sovereign Indian Control (1937-55).— In 1937, 
the system of Dyarchy came to an end. Provincial Autonomy was 
introduced under the Government of India Act, 1935, and the Congress 
came to power for the first time in the history of this State. Since then, 
it has remained continuously in office to this day, except for a short 
break between 1940 and 1945 when it resigned as a result of its political 
struggle arid was replaced by a Caretaker Government. But even this 
break is not significant to the historian of education because the Care- 
taker Government tried to maintain the status quo and to continue the 
policies of the first Congress Ministry. For all practical purposes, there- 
fore, the eighteen years between 1937 and 1955 may be regarded as a 
continuous period of development under the sovereign control of the Indian 
people. Needless to say, it is the most progressive period in the history 
of modern education in this State. 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy in 1937 and especially 
with the attainment of Independence in 1947, all the major difficulties 
that hampered the work of the Indian Ministers under Dyarchy, disappear- 
ed altogether. The portfolio of Finance in the State Ministry was trans- 
ferred to Indian control as early as in 1937. The Indian Educational 
Service had lost greatly in strength and importance even in 1937; and it 
was eliminated altogether within a few years. In 1940, the State had the 
first Indian Director of Education (Shri S. N. Moos), in 1945, the last 
Officer of the I. E. S. retired from service; in 1947, an officer 
B° m bay Educational Service became the Director of Education 
T 0l _ th c time (Shri D. C. Pavate); and in 1949, the last official of the 
1. E. b. (Shri K. R. Gunjikar) retired and brought to a close the long 
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history of this great service. The effects of the world economics depres- 
sion had practically worn off by 1937 and favourable financial conditions 
prevailed throughout the period under review. With the assumption of 
* Office by the Congress, the gulf which formerly existed between the Indian 
Ministers under Dyarchy on the one hand and the general public on the 
other came to an end and Government could now feel certain of an enthu- 
siastic popular support, for any large-scale programme of educational re- 
construction which it might choose to organise. The Government of India 
had practically been divorced from education under the system of Dyarchy. 
But as soon as independence was attained and a national Ministry assum- 
ed office in New Delhi, the interest of the Central Government in Edu- 
cation was fully revived and Central grants began to flow freely for 
educational reconstruction in the States, although the Indian Constitution 
accepted the supremacy of the States in educational matters and gave 
no more control to the Government of India than what it already had 
under the Government of India Act, 1935. It is worthy of note that the 
shadows of this coming event had began to fall a good many years in 
advance. The Central Advisory Board was revived in 1935 and it did 
some useful work in the co-ordination of State programmes of education- 
al development between 1935 and 1947. It even prepared a plan for the 
reconstruction of education in the whole of India on a national basis, 
but the unrepresentative character of the Central Government had 
greatly hindered the development of its activities. After 1947, however, 
,a regular Ministry of Education was created in the Government of India 
^hnd educational activities were organised on a scale unknown to the 
'history of tjie past. It is unecessary to describe here the activities of the 
Central Ministry of Education in detail; but it goes without saying that 
the revival of Central interest in education and the restarting of the 
Central grants for educational reconstruction have been an immense 
asset to the State Governments. On the whole, therefore, it would be 
no exaggeration to say that the political, administrative, and economic 
conditions of this period were more favourable for educational recon- 
struction than those of any earlier period in the modern history of India. 

Between 1937 and 1955, only two Ministers of Education have held 
office — Shri B. G. Kher from 1937 to 1940 and again from 1946 to 1952; 
and Shri D. N. Desai from 1952 to the present day. They were assisted 
by Shrimati Hansa Mehta who was Parliamentary Secretary for Educa- 
tion from 1937 to 1940 and by Kumari Indumati Chimanlal who was 
‘Parliamentary Secretary from 1946 to 1952 and has been Deputy Minister 
for Education since 1952. Five Directors of Education have held office 
during this period. Mr. W. Grieve who had become Director in 1934, 
retired from service in 1940. He was followed by Shri S. N. Moos (1940- 
45); Shri R. P. Patwardhan (1945-47); Shri D. C. Pavate (1947-54); and 
by Shri S. S. Bhandarkar, the present Director of Education. Besides, 
Shri K. G. Saiyidain, who is now Joint Secretary and Educational Advi- 

g ;r to the Ministry of Education, worked as Educational Adviser to the 
overnment of Bombay between 1947 and 1951. 

The achievements of Shri B. G. Kher as Minister of Education were 
outstanding. In fact, it may be said of him that he touched almost every 



field of education arid touched nothing that he did not reform or largely 
expand, so that when he laid down his office in 1952, the face of educa- 
tion in the State was entirely changed. In the field of University Edu- 
cation the concept of regional universities was adopted and three new 
universities were established — Poona University (1949); Karnatak Uni- 
versity (1950); and Gujarat University (1950). Owing to the merger of 
the Baroda State, tlie Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda (estab- 
lished in 1949) also became a university of this State and the S- N. D. T. 
Indian Women’s University was statutorily reconstituted in 1951. Conse- 
quently, the total number of universities in the State increased from one 
in 1937 to six in 1952. It was also decided during this period to give 
regular grants to research institutions. Special rules were accordingly 
framed for the purpose and a fairly large sum was provided in the annual 
budgets for assisting these institutions up to 25 per cent, of their approved 
expenditure. Besides, there was a tremendous expansion of Collegiate 
Education — the number of Arts Colleges (including Departments of Uni- 
versities and Research Institutions) rising from 15 in 1936-37 to 67 in 
1951-52 and that of Professional Colleges rising from 12 in 1936-37 to 51 
in 1951-52. It is true that some of this increase was due to the merger 
of states like Baroda and Kolhapur; but a very large number of these 
institutions were newly started during this period. Special mention must 
be made of the large increase in Professional Colleges which included 
8 Colleges of Education (against one in 1936-37); 8 Colleges of Engineering 
(against one in 1936-37); 7 Colleges of Medicine (against two in 1936-37); 
3 Colleges of Agriculture (against one in 1936-37); and 8 Colleges of 
Commerce (against two in 1936-37). Moreover, Colleges or Institutes for 
subjects like Music, Fine Arts, Social Work, Physical Education, etc. were 
started for the first time during this period.* 


In the field of Secondary Education, the Secondary School Certificate 
Examination Board Act was passed in 1948. It constituted a statutory 
body consisting of the representatives of the Universities, headmasters, 
school teachers, and educationists to conduct the School Leaving Exami- 
nation at the end of the secondary course. The reform has been emi- 
nently successful and the Board has been able to introduce a large variety 
of subjects in its curriculum, to substantially increase the number of 
centres for holding the Examination, and to offer a number of other faci- 
lities to schools and students. Secondly, the emphasis on English was 
progressively and deliberately reduced during this period. On the one hand, 
the use of the mother-tongue as the medium of education was encouraged 
still further, so that all subjects were now taught through that medium 
in most secondary schools of the State; and on the other, the teaching 
of English even as a subject was discontinued in the three lower standards 
of the secondary schools (i. e. in Standards V to VII).f 

. *During this period, the lead in providing facilities for Professional Education 
was taken by the Universities and private agencies and it is mainly to them that 
this expansion is due. (Out of the 51 colleges, only 20 were conducted by Govern- 
merit). In Medical and Agricultural Education, however, Government still retained " 
its lead. 


t The primary and secondary standards were now consecutively numbered from 
V to XI. 


Moreover, attempts were made to curtail the tendency of parents 
(whose mother-tongue was not English) to send their children to English- 
teaching schools at an early age. These reforms met with a good deal 
of opposition, especially in urban areas. But the storm of the controver- 
sies is now dying out and the reform is generally being accepted as 
ultimately beneficial. A part of the time thus made available was de- 
voted partly to the compulsory teaching of Hindi, the national language 
and partly to the teaching of selected crafts. Thirdly, it was decided 
to close down a number of Government high schools, because the second- 
ary schools of the academic type were being conducted adequately and 
efficiently by private enterprise. Some of these were converted (into 
training institutions for primary teachers and some others were convert- 
ed into vocational high schools because it is generally beyond the 
resources of private bodies to conduct these institutions. A . special 
examination, known as the S. L. C. Examination, was conducted for the 
students of the vocational schools until 1949 when it was merged with 
the new school leaving examination conducted by the Secondary School 
Certificate Examination Board. Fourthly, the secondary schools whose 
finances were hit very hard by the rise in the cost of living on account 
of the Second World War were aided on a more liberal and systematic 
basis. The fees in the secondary schools were raised to some extent; and 
Government revised its Graint-in-Aid Code and introduced a new system 
under which every recognised secondary school was assured of a grant 
at a fixed percentage of its total approved expenditure during the pre- 
ceding year. Fifthly, Government now tried, for the first time in the 
history of Secondary Education in the State, to improve the conditions of 
service of secondary teachers working in private schools. For this pur- 
pose, a Provident Fund Scheme was sanctioned under which every 
permanent teacher working in a recognised secondary school was compel- 
led to subscribe at the rate of one anna for every rupee of his salary and 
an equal amount was contributed to his account by the management of the 
school and Government on a fifty-fifty basis. Similarly, every recognised 
school was required to frame definite rules prescribing the conditions of 
service for its employees and specific orders regarding the procedure to 
, be adopted in terminating the services of teachers were issued. These 
reforms have improved the situation considerably, although the present 
position could not be described as altogether satisfactory. The best 
reform in this field, however, was the adoption of a common scale of pay 
for all teachers in secondary ’schools— whether Government or private. 

In the field of Primary Education, the achievements of this period were 
remarkable. (1) In fact, the entire legislation on the subject was overhauled. 
In 1938, the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923, was amended and the 
function of inspection, which had been transferred to the School Boards 
in 1923, was again taken over by Government. The inspecting staff 
employed by the local authorities was transferred to Government service 
and suitably strengthened so that the Department was now provided with 
adequate machinery to supervise tfcie administrative of Primary Education 
by local bodies. Under the same Act, the Administration Officers of the 
School Boards were taken over in Government service and were empower- 



ed to control the services of primary teachers. This step helped in mini- 
mising the unhealthy practices that often were followed in the past in 
the appointments and transfers of primary teachers. Besides, the Act also 
created a State Board of Primary Education to advise Government on all 
matters connected with Primary Education. In 1947, a comprehensive 
Primary Education Act was passed to replace all the earlier legislation on 
the subject and an equally comprehensive set of rules under the Act was 

Acf of ms 949 *;- vf^ iS le f? Slat T inc ° r P orated a11 the three features of the 
Act of 1938 which have been described above and introduced some further 

Ranges. For example, it curtailed the authority of the District School 
S°T d 2 el Z . + consideral ?ly m view of the fact that about 96 per cent, of 
^P en 5 ltur ^ was being met from Government funds. It constituted 
Staff Selection Committees (consisting of the Chairman of the School 
Board, the Educational Inspector and the Administrative Officer) for re- 
inCT 1 nf 1 f> 1 th r'^ taff ° f th f Sch ° o1 Boards and Appellate Tribunals (consist- 
fn? i? f the Chairn ? an of . the Sc hool Board and the Educational Inspector) 
AdmhStrftfwOffi agains T t . th f orde „ rs of disciplinary action passed by the 

bwiie^ 1S ^For V voluntarv K alS ° refi « d tbe basis of grant-in-aid to local 
Doaies. r or voluntary expansion, the Authorised Municipalities were 

now aided on a graduated scale in proportion to thei Sources Sd 
their 6 case of . non-Author lsed Municipalities and District School Boards 
their contribution was fixed at a definite percentage of their income and 
Government agreed to bear all the additional funds required It is not 
necessary to give further details of this Act. What has been stated ab ove 

1923 * US ?2) t0 Comm,l hOW p fferent * is from the Primary Education Act of 
1923. (2) Compulsory Primary Education made a tremendous Droeress 

dneS thlS I f ri0d ' ? e urban areas > only a few Municipalities intro- 
But ThSST an<3 fu pr0greSS Cannot be considered as satisfactory. 

3 revolutionary chan ge- the 19 dist- 
ricts of the Bombay State (the pre-merger districts) compulsory educa- 
tion was introduced for boys and girls in the age-group of 7-11 i n all 
^places with a population of 1,000 and over, except in the Broach District 
where places with a population of 500 and over were also brought under 
compulsion. (3) Great changes were also made in the system ^training 
primary teachers. The old system under which a teacher was traffiel 
discontmuously for three years was abandoned; a new course of two years’ 
continuous training was adopted; the number of Government training 

SS 10 w Wa ! great ! y raised and liberal encouragement was given to 
private bodies to conduct training institutions; an attempt was made to 

develop training institutions in rural areas; and teachers under training 
were given duty pay. All these reforms increased the percentage of 
trained tethers very substantially, in spite of the rapid e?pansio„ th2 

“ few years, several hundreds of school-less villas w^fpr ovWed *th 
wary Education in the City ofBombay lntroduced ln ffie administration of Pri- 
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schools af a comparatively small cost to Government. (5) Considerable 
efforts were made to introduce the scheme of Basic Education which 
Mahatma G qndhi had placed before the country. In 1951-52, there were 
three graduates’ basic training colleges , (which taught through the 
medium of Gujarati, Marathi, and Kannada respectively) for the training 
of teachers and inspecting officers in Basic Education; 17 training insti- 
tutions for primary teachers were converted to the basic pattern; and 
as man y as 2,801 primary schools in which crafts were introduced with 
a view to their gradual conversion into basic schools. (6) The pay scales 
of primary teachers were revised more than once during this period and 
the old tradition that the primary teacher in Bombay is one of the best 
paid primary teachers in the whole of India was fully maintained. (7) A 
regular scheme for constructing buildings for primary schools was under- 
taken. A Primary School Building Committee was constituted for each 
district and regular and liberal grants were sanctioned for the purpose. 
Besides, a scheme for constructing school buildings with the help of the 
loans made to the School Boards from the provident fund accumulations 
of all members of the staff maintained by the District School Boards was 
also undertaken. (8) The curriculum of primary schools was revised and 
made more liberal. Similarly, a simpler curriculum for the use of the 
single-teacher schools was also prepared. As a result of this revision, a’ 
common Primary School Certificate Examination fbr boys and girls was 
introduced. Moreover the Infant Class was abolished and the total dura- 
tion of the primary course was reduced to seven years only. # (9) The old 
system of holding examinations in primary schools through the inspecting 
officers was abandoned and these were entrusted to the primary 
teachers themselves. (10) Government introduced its own sets of lang- 
uage readers in the primary schools (Standards I-IV) and, with a view 
to improving the quality of text-books, assumed the authority to prescribe 
them in primary schools. 

In the field of Social Education, an intensive and extensive drive for the 
liquidation of illiteracy was launched. A State Board of Adult Educa- 
tion was first created and later on replaced by three regional committees 
for the Gujarati, Marathi and Kannada linguistic areas. Special Social 
Education Committees were also set up in important cities. Literacy 
and post-literacy classes were organised on a very large scale. The 
training of adult education workers was organised and some literature for 
the neo-literates was produced. An ambitious scheme for organising 
village reading-rooms and libraries was also sanctioned. Without going 
into details, which will be narrated in a later chapter, it may be stated 
here that the modem movement of Social Education really begins in 1937 
in this State. 

Pioneer work of equal importance was also organised in the field of 
Physical Education. A training institute was started at Kandivali for 
training teachers in Physical Education; a special Inspectorate for Physi- 
cal Education was organised and the latter was made compulsory in all 
secondary and primary schools; and special grants for the development 
of physical Education in schools as well as among the general public were 
sanctioned. In short, a great fillip was given to the movement of Physical 
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Education and the teachers and students were made conscious of the 
importance of the subject. Similar pioneer work was also organised in 
Visual Education and a special post in B. E. S. Class I was created for the 
State Inspector for Visual Education; special grants for the purchase of 
modern audio-visual aids by .schools were sanctioned; and the activities 
of the section were greatly expanded. In the field •of libraries, a special 
Inspectorate was created under the Curator of Libraries; a Central Copy- 
right Library was established in Bombay; three Regional Copy-right 
Libraries were established at Ahmedabad, Poona and Dharwar; the Press 
and Registration of Books Act of 1867 was suitably amended to meet the 
requirements- of these Copy-right Libraries; grants-in-aid were sanction- 
ed to district and taluka libraries which were brought under a regular 
system of inspection; and steps were taken to conserve, as far as possible, 
the well developed library movement of the old Baroda State. In so far 
as the Education of the Backward Classes is concerned, very large grants 
were sanctioned and a large number of concessions were allowed to 
backward class pupils at all stages of instruction. In particular, a very 
large number of hostels for backward classes were organised and large 
recurring and non-recurring grants were sanctioned for their mainte- 
nance. In the Education of Women the progress was even greater than ' 
in the earlier period. The number of girls under instruction increased 
from 3,26,571 in 1936--37 to 13,63,171 in 1951-52. The increase had taken 
plaee at all levels; but the increase at the secondary and collegiate level 
was both large and gratifying. Moreover, the number of women officers /, 
on the inspecting side was also considerably increased during this period. 

The changes introduced in the regime of Shri Kher are many and far- 
reaching and it would hardly be possible to describe all of them in a 
small sketch of this type. But even this brief review of his major 
achievements will show that Shri Kher’s tenure of office was a very 
eventful and progressive era in the history of education in this State. 
The following table which compares the educational conditions in 1936- 
37 with those in 1951-52 will bear out this statement. 

Table No. 1 (9) 

General Educational Progress ( 1937 to 1952 ) 


1 1936-37 1951-52 




No. of Insti- 
tutions. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

No. of Insti- 
tutions. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

1 . 

Arts Colleges 

15 

10,010 

67 

43,466 

2. 

Professional Colleges 

• , 12 

3,347 

51 

16,673 

3. 

Secondary Schools 

639 

1,27,087 

1,349 

4,36,132 

4. 

Primary Schools 

.. 12,901 

11,40,299 

28,335 

34,78,221 

5. 

Special Schools 

372 

18,826 

12,447 

3,17,541 


Total . 

. 13,939 

12,99,569 

42,249 

42,92,038 


Unrecognised Institutions . . 

670 

36,320 

389 

16,425 


Grand Total . . 

. 14,609 

13,35,889 

42,638 

43,08,463 
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These statistics are not strictly comparable because large territo- 
rial changes took place during this period. Sind was separated in 1936-37 
and a large number of the Indian States merged in 1949. Consequently 
the area of the State increased from 77,221 sq. miles in 1936-37 to 1,11,434 
sq. miles in 1951-52. Similarly, the population changed from 179 lakhs 
in 1931 to 359 lakhs in 1951. Allowance for these territorial changes will 
have to be made in making these statistics comparable. But, even so, 
the great advance achieved during these 15 years can be imagined from 
the fact that the percentage of pupils to population rose from 7.5 in 
1936-37 to 12.0 in 1951-52. 

The following table will show the increase of expenditure between 
1936-37 and 1951-52: — 

Table No. 1 (10) 


Educational Expenditure in 1951-52 


Source. 


Expenditure in 
1936-37. 

Expenditure in 
1951-52 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Central Revenues 



40,15,911 

Provincial Revenues 

n 

1,55,51,740 

(41.4) 

(1.8) 

11 ,97,79,985 
(52.9) 

Board Funds 


70,28,396 

(18.7) 

2, 82,54,794 
(12.5) 

Fees 


95,93,470 

(25.5) 

5,19,55,285 

(22.9) 

Other Sources 


54,28,233 

(14.4) 

2,22,14,233 

(9.9) 


Total ... 

3,76,01,839 

22,62,20,208 

< 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 


An important development of this period was the merger of a large 
number of Indian States with Bombay. All the Indian States which 
were contiguous to, or within the area of, the Bombay State (except the 
two major States of Baroda and Kolhapur) were merged in 1948 and 
Baroda and Kolhapur were merged in 1949. This administrative revolu- 
tion created several problems for the Department. In the first place, 
the area under the control of the Department increased from 76,443 sq 
miles in 1946-47 to 1,13,343 sq. miles in 1949-50 and the population dealt 
with increased from 208.5 lakhs (1941 Census) to 359.6 lakhs (1951 
Census). The staff of the Department also increased very considerably 
because suitable employees of the Education Departments of the merged 
States had to be taken over in the first instance. These employees show- 
ed immense variations in qualifications, scales of pay, training, etc. and 
the problem of absorbing them in the Bombay Education Department 
on the usual scales of pay and fixing their seniority vis-a-vis the emp- 
loyees of the Department proper became, therefore, extremely complicat- 
ed and difficult. But the issue has been almost fully solved by now. 
Those employees of the old Indian States who so desired were allowed 
to retire on very favourable and liberal terms and others were absorbed 
m the Departmental service on scales of pay which were not inferior to 
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their own and their seniority in service was fixed on the basis of their 
revised salaries. With the exception jof teachers working in ex-State 
secondary schools whose future is yet to be decided, the problem of absorb- 
ing the employees of the old Indian States may now be said to have been 
fully and satisfactorily solved. Similarly, it was found that the old Indian 
States conducted a large number of educational institutions under their 
direct auspices — a policy which was different from that of the Bombay 
Education Department. They also gave several concessions in fees, etc. 
which were at variance from the policies adopted in the Bombay State. 
The Department, therefore, was called upon to remove all such anoma- 
lies and to introduce a common educational policy throughout the area 
of the State. This difficult problem is still being worked out. Those 
educational institutions conducted by the old Indian States which were 
in keeping with the policy of the Department have been continued under 
direct departmental control on a permanent basis. For example, the Arts 
and Science College, as well as the Secondary Training College at Kolha- 
pur have been continued as permanent Government institutions. Similarly 
the Arts and Science College at Visnagar is at present being continued as 
a Government college and in all likelihood will be run as a permanent 
Government institution. Some secondary schools have also been con- 
tinued in the same fashion. But several secondary schools have been 
transferred to private managements, some have been amalgamated with 
other institutions and a few which did not serve any useful purpose in 
the new set-up have been discontinued. In spite of these decisions, several 
secondary schools are still being conducted by the Department on a provi- 
sional basis and their future is under consideration. It is hoped, however, 
that the problem would be satisfactorily solved within the next 2 or 3 
years. It should also be pointed out that most of the Indian States which 
were merged with Bombay were backward in education and' Govern- 
ment was, therefore, required to incur very heavy recurring and non- 
recurring expenditure in bringing them on a par with the other areas of 
the State. The problem, however, has been resolutely faced since 1951 
and it may be said that the differences between the merged areas of the 
State and others are now almost completely eliminated in so far as the 
provision of educational facilities is concerned. 

Shri D. N. Desai succeeded Shri B. G. Kher in 1952. Even in the short 
period of three years during which he has been in office, a number cf 
radical reforms have been introduced and remarkable progress achieved 
in several directions. 

The first important aspect of the policy now laid down was consolida- 
tion. Since 1947 so much of expansion had been achieved in so many 
directions that it had now become essential to take stock of the situation 
and to emphasize consolidation rather than expansion or innovation. 
Consequently, a reduction was made in the number of' schemes "that were 
simultaneously in progress in all fields of education and some less urgent 
plans were either curtailed or held in abeyance. With some exceptions, 
the large number of Advisory Boards which had been set up earlier were 
abolished as soon as their terms of office came to an end. On some fronts 
e. g., craft schools, further expansion was provisionally held up in order 
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to obtain better qualitative results. And above all, the Education 
Department was radically reorganised. Hitherto, the basic unit of edu- 
cational administration was a division or a group of districts. As stated 
already, the number of divisions in the State had been increased to five 
in 1920-21. The separation of Sind in 1936-37 reduced this number to 
four again. In 1947-48, a fifth division was again created, with head- 
quarters at Nasik, with a view to breaking up the unwieldy Central 
Division into two parts, and owing to the merger of States and conse- 
quent increase in area, the number of divisions was increased to six 
(with the creation of a new division at Baroda in 1950). But in spite of 
all these changes, the basic unit was still the division. It has to be 
remembered that a division was adopted as the basic unit in educational 
administration ^at a time when the progress of education was very limited 
and that it had continued to be so even though the number of educational 
institutions had increased more than threefold. What the situation need- 
ed, therefore, was the adoption of a smaller basic unit of administration. 
Hence, in 1953-54, the Department was completely reorganised by making 
an educational division equivalent to a district* This radical reform 
has led to a definite increase in Departmental efficiency and has created 
a structure that will bear, not only the great expansion achieved 
since 1947, but even the further expansion which is visualized during the 
Second Plan period. 

The second important aspect of the new policy was to concentrate on 
the development of Primary Education. Government now decided that 
the most important objective of its educational policy would be to provide 
Compulsory Primary Education of not less than four years’ duration in 
every part of the State. For this purpose, a great drive was launched 
to open smgle-teacher, group, or peripatetic schools in all districts and 
to provide educational facilities for almost every village. A large num- 
ber of additional teachers was sanctioned to meet the increased enrol- 
ment m primary schools. Compulsory education in all places with a 
of 1 - 000 and over (which had been in force in 19 districts only 
in iSol-^) was extended , to all the districts; and special legislation v/as 
enacted to make the enforcement of compulsory education more effective, 
n short, it may be said that the emphasis now laid on the expansion 

W T SO great th , at it; had no precedent in the earlier 
history of the State; and consequently, the results obtained in this field 
were outstanding. 

Subject to these priorities accorded to the general consolidation and 

nf S10I i ° rimary . Education, a fairly comprehensive programme 

of educational reconstruction has been taken in hand and is being vigo- 
h°JinJ lmpl emented At the university level, large building grants are 
Vocation^™ d the “ e yly established universities; Professional and 
;S 10n , al E< ? UCa V° n 1S k, eing dev eloped; and a scheme of merit and loan 
arships kas been adopted to help deserving but poor students to 

At the 1 secondar y a new and Amplified • 

hofl 1 which 1S better correlated with the practical needs of life 
has been introdu ced; a scheme of establishing multi-purpose high schools 

*For details vide Chapter II, para, 6. ~ ~ " — — 



in every district has btS^i undertaken; a ck:tr-rat language policy traS 
hticn kid down wilh n vlett to reducing Ilia bui Jun id liuiguag™ studiUU 
Id a minhnuTn. land a gc rMiT-al drive i \ ;mprt:.VE Lb* siapilaru of second' iry 
educfltion ihrougti inch irtGKMl as summers of bc^an^LcR, rnore Effec- 
tive guidance by Inspecting officers, and LliO introduction O' penal Ctiis. 
in grant-in-asii fur tow standard-. of work 3ns been organised At the 
primary level, ihe number of [raining etfflegfE hvr been incrcEscd and 
I he cc£ l bf training has been reduced by the .^bstLluLku of stipends fo r 
dutv-pjy (which used to be j? ive:n to teachers under Lrj.min^ in the 
jj.a-sFj" As in the secondary Eta.i;^ the Tryll^bue u: priimry sdieok also 
Jut been iJvmmigHty over-hauled and made rinipieT and mor^- practical 
Ati Intensive eflori hii.-r been made Lc- improve tlx- quality ol te k t-bejoks 
prc&tribwi and tbs EohEmo u£ constructing school buildings vrith the help 
of Zoans granted from the provident funds Q«f teachers, *.-:*■ has been 
implemented an a large scale- The number f Assls I anl Deputy Educa- 
tional Intpuctora. has bean SncTcittod ami the ildumlitnia: Ins period 
have been assigned Spec-Ltlid rc^nr^i-biLsties in the super veskm of Primary 
Education. On the whole, LhurehiEe, l 1 may he =;atd rhat an intense 
effort to improve the quality of iiuhruetkiil k being mad ■ is: the primary 
Stage- as well 

The following tablet; will show Hu? [■xpanslun nchkvcd between 
5!J and 1054-5S: — 
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in every district has been undertaken; a clear-cut language policy has 
been laid down with a view to reducing the burden of language studies 
to a minimum; and a general drive to improve the standard of secondary 
education through such means as seminars of headmasters, more effec- 
tive guidance by inspecting officers, and the introduction of penal cuts 
in grant-in-aid for low standards of work has been organised. At the 
primary level, the number of training colleges has been increased and 
the cost of training has been reduced by the substitution of stipends for 
duty-pay (which used to be given to teachers under training in the 
past). As in the secondary stage, the syllabus of primary schools also 
has been thoroughly over-hauled and made simpler and more practical. 
An intensive effort has been made to improve the quality of text-books 
prescribed and' the scheme of constructing school buildings with the help 
of loans granted from the provident funds of teachers, etc., has been 
implemented on a large scale. ' The number of Assistant Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspectors has been increased and the Educational Inspectors 
have been assigned specific responsibilities in the supervision of Primary 
Education. On the whole, therefore, it may be said that an intensive 
effort to improve the quality of instruction is being made at the primary 
stage as well. 

The following tables will show the expansion achieved between 1951- 
52 and 1954-55: — 

Table No. 1 (11) 


General Educational Progress 
( 1951-52 to 1954-55 ) 



1951-52. 

1953-54. 

1954-55. 


No. of 
Institu- 
tions. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

No. of 
Institu- 
tions. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

No. of 
Institu- 
tions. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

1. Arts Colleges (including 
the Departments of 

Universities and 

Research Institutions). 

67 

43,466 

79 

50,779 

78 

64,844 

2. Professional Colleges 

51 

16,678 

62 

22,858 

65 

25,277 

3. Secondary Schools 

1,349 

4,36,132 

1,456 

4,44,197 

1,521 

4,75,202 

4. Primary Schools 

28,335 

34,78,221 

31,130 

35,58,750 

33,213 

38,30,466 

5. Special Schools 

12,447 

3,17,541 

20,808 

4,64,674 

20,752 

4,89,671 

Total Recognised ... 

42,249 

42,92,038 

53,535 

45,36,258 

55,629 

48,75,460 

Unrecognised Institutions... 

389 

16,425 

266 

13,491 

247 

11,854 

Grand Total ... 

42,638 

43,08,463 

53,801 

45,49,749 

55,876 

48,87,314 
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Table No. 1 (12) 

Growth of Educational Expenditure 
( 1951-52 to 1954-55 ) 


Source. 

3951-62. 

1953-64. 

1954-65 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Central Government Funds 

40,15,911 

(1.8) 

59,46,472 

(2.3) 

75,54.474 

(2.7) 

State Government Funds 

11,97,79,985 

(52.9) 

13,52,66,003 

(53.0) 

14,93,45,133 

(53.3) 

Board Funds 

2,82,54,794 

(12.5) 

2,67,17,291 

(10.5) 

3,04,56,716 

(10.9) 

Fees 

5,19,55,285 

(22.9) 

5,90,89,534 

(23.3) 

6,60,10,139 

(23.5) 

Other Sources (endowments, 
subscriptions, etc.). 

2,22,14,233 

(9.9) 

2,79,62,440 

(10.9) 

2,68,50,349 

(9.6) 

Total 

22,62,20,208 

(100.0) 

25,49,82,245 

(100.0) 

28,02,16,811 

(100.0) 


Two of the most notable events of the regime of Shri D. N. Desai are 
the implementation of the First Five Year Plan (which was spread over 
the quinquennium from 1951-52 to 1955-56) and the preparation of the 
Second Five Year Plan (1956-57 to 1961-62). The First Five Year Plan 
of the Bombay State provided for a total expenditure of Rs. 146.81 crores. 
Out of this, Education was given Rs. 46.32 crores or 31.7 per cent. This 
included Rs. 50.06 lakhs for training of teachers; Rs. 42.02 lakhs for 
strengthening the Inspecting Staff; Rs. 58.06 lakhs for opening schools 
in school-less villages; Rs. 3289.90 lakhs for Compulsory Primary Educa- 
tion and expansion of Primary Education on a voluntary basis; Rs. 51.06 
lakhs for the construction of primary school buildings; Rs. 150.79 lakhs for 
craft training in primary schools; Rs. 106.43 lakhs for improvement of 
Secondary Education;* Rs. 237.30 lakhs for universities and research 
institutions; Rs. 111.20 lakhs for Social Education; Rs. 108.60 lakhs for 
Physical Education; Rs. 16 lakhs for Visual Education; Rs. 15.03 lakhs for 
Libraries; and Rs. 195 lakhs for Technical and Vocational Education, A 
review of the implementation of the Plan taken in 1954-55 showed that 
it would be fully implemented ini most respects and that the targets fixed 
would even be exceeded in some cases. 

The Second Five Year Plan of Educational Development has been drawn 
up on a smaller scale than the First, mainly because Irrigation and Agri- 
cultural Development has now been more emphasised. As now finalised 
the Second Five Year Plan of Educational Development includes 67 
schemes estimated to cost Rs. 10.18 crores (inclusive of assistance from the 
Central Government for some of the schemes but exclusive of the funds 
provided from the Community Development Project, National Extension 
Service and Local Development Works which amount to Rs. 4.25 crores, 
the net cost to the State Government being Rs. 8.06 crores. Among' the 
more important of these schemes are (1) the introduction of Compulsory 
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Primary Education for the age range 7-11 in all places with a population 
of 500 to 999 (Rs. 2.7 crores); (2) construction of about 10,000 additional 
school rooms for primary schools (Rs. 2.5 crores); (3) other schemes for the 
development of Primary Education such as training of primary teachers, 
conversion of ordinary schools into basic schools, etc. (Rs. 1.49 crores); 
(4) increased facilities to pupils of secondary schools from rural areas by 
the provision of additional free-studentships, scholarships, loan sc fcolar- 
ships and increased hostel accommodation (Rs. 53.4 lakhs); (5) establish- 
ment of 53 additional multi-purpose schools (Rs. 34.62 lakhs); (6) loans for 
construction of buildings for secondary schools (Rs. 80 lakhs); (7) other 
schemes for the improvement of Secondary Education, such as Auxiliary 
Cadet Corps, Youth Camps, Refresher Courses and Seminars for Head 
Masters and teachers, increased facilities for training of teachers, etc. 
(Rs. 31.3 lakhs); additional grants to universities for construction of 
buildings and purchase of equipment as well as for increased recurring 
expenditure (Rs. 78.5 lakhs); (9) improvement of Government Colleges 
(Rs. 32 lakhs); (10) expansion of Social Education (Rs. 1.73 crores, the 
entire expenditure being provided out of Community Development Pro- 
jects Funds); (11) improvement of the educational facilities for handi- 
capped children and expansion of vocational guidance work (Rs. 7 lakhs); 
and (12) propogation of Hindi (Rs. 2.5 lakhs). Besides, the Plan includes 
18 schemes for the development of Technical Education estimated to cost 
Rs. 2.46 crores; 5 schemes for Art Education (Rs. 5.76 lakhs); 5 schemes 
in respect of Juvenile Delinquency (Rs. 14.4 lakhs); and miscellaneous 
schemes for the revision of District Gazetters and the creation of a 
Department of Archaeology (Rs. 4.24 lakhs). 

1 (8). Conclusion . — In 1954-55 the system of modern education was 
about 134 years old and the Education Department completed the first 
hundred years of its existence. Looking back on the progress achieved 
during this period, it is easy to notice the tremendous change that has 
been steadily brought about. From the quantitative point of view; it may 
be said that the total number of educational institutions in the State 
increased from 2,875 in 1855-56 to 55,876 in 1954-55; the number of pupils 
from 1,06,040 in 1855-56 to 48,87,314 in 1954-55; the State grant for Edu- 
cation from about Rs. 2 lakhs in 1855-56 to Rs. 1,493.4 lakhs in 1954-55; 
and the total educational expenditure from about Rs. 7 lakhs in 1855-56 
to Rs. 2,802.1 lakhs in 1954-55. Qualitatively, the traditional system of 
higher education which was narrow in concept and dominated exclusively 
by religious, ideas has now been replaced by the modern system of Second- 
ary and University Education; the limited scope of the indigenous ele- 
mentary schools has been enlarged to include the concept of Universal, 
Compulsory, and Free Primary Education; and revolutionary changes have 
been made in the status and Education of Women and the Backward Classes. 
It is true that the pace of this progress has been slow; but 'the qualitative 
and quantitative achievements of the Popular Ministries since 1936-37 
have been so outstanding that they leave every room for the hope that 
the educational progress in future would be far more rapid than in the 
past and that the State would soon be in a position to provide modem 
educational facilities befitting a “Sovereign Democratic Republic” to all 
the children within its territories. 


CHAPTER n 

Educational Personnel and Organisation 

2 (i) Functions oj the Education Department. The Department of 
Education, as stated in the last Chapter, was foundedj pjm As otigi- 
nally contemplated, its functions were (1) to advise the State Government 
generally on educational matters; (2) to administer the educational insti- 
tutions established or maintained by the State; (3) to establish and con- 
duct such new educational institutions as would be deemed to be neces- 
sary; (4) to supervise and control the educational institutions conducted 
by other agencies — official, semi-official, or non-official — in accordance with 
the laws and orders of Government issued from time to time; (5) to 
administer the funds provided by Government for educational purposes 
in its annual budgets; and (6) generally to assist Government in develop- 
ing a proper system of education for the State as a whole. These 
objectives have remained unchanged in form during the last hundred 
years. But the spirit has undergone a total change in keeping with the 
changes brought about in the character of the State Government itself. 
In 1854-55, an alien Government which could neither have conceived nor 
created a national system of education was in authority and all the key- 
posts were held by European Officers. Hence the objectives and policies 
of the Department were necessarily pitched to goals which have now 
become obsolete. With the attainment of Independence in 1947 a Demo- 
cratic Welfare State fully representative of the people themselves has come 
into power and the Department is now exclusively staffed by Indians 
- themselves. The responsibilities of the Department have tremendously 
increased in scope and significance during the last eight years. It is now 
called upon to examine critically all its inheritance from the past, to 
remedy deficiencies that are injurious to national interest and to assist 
Government in creating a new system of education suited to the require- 
ments of a free India. 

Another development of the last hundred years is the transfer of certain 
educational activities to other Departments of Government. In 1855-56 
the Education Department was exclusively in charge of all the educational 
institutions in the State and they were all controlled by the Director of 
Education. This position continued practically unchanged till the end of 
the nineteenth century when two sets of changes began to appear. On 
the one hand, other specialised Departments w ete evolved and began to 
take over the educational activities connected with them, and, on the 
other, additional heads for special types of educational institutions were 
appointed within the Education Department itself. For instance, follow- 
ing . the creation of the Department of Agriculture, the agricultural 
classes which were formerly conducted as a part of the College of 
Engineering (then called the College of Science, Poona) were transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture in 1907-08, and developed into a separate 
College of Agriculture. The control of the Grant Medical College, Bom- 
bay, used to be with the Education Department in the early years. But it 
was finally placed under the sole control of the Surgeon General with the 
Government of Bombay in 1910-11. Besides, the practice was also adopted 



to place al j j ns titutions of Medical Education under the Medical Depart- 
ment in^teaid of under the Education Department. Similarly, the Veteri- 
nary ^ Co^g^ B om bay, was taken away from the Department of Educa- 
tion in an( j waS fi rs t placed under the Director of Agriculture and 

later oi^ unc j er the Director of Veterinary Services. In 1928-29, the Sir 
J. J. Sc^ 0 j ^ts, Bombay, was made into a separate section and taken 
away the con trol of the Director of Education, although it conti- 

nued to rema f n U nder the control of the Education Department of the 
Secretary prior to 1934-35, the Director of Education used to be 
appoint^ ag Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. But in that year 
!“Wy was transferred to the Director of Backward Class Welfare. 

s P ec i & l officer designated as Chief Inspector of Certified Schools 
and Chw i ns p ec tor 0 f Certified Institutions was appointed under the 

ome Department and was placed in charge of all work connected with 
Juvenile Delinquency* In 1950, however, all matters relating to the 
^ m ™ s ^tation of the Bombay -Childrens’ Act, 1948, were transferred to 
^y^ation Department of the Secretariat, although the post of the 
Chief Inspector of Certified Schools still continues to be with the Home 
Department j n 1931 . 32 , the administrative control of all institutions of 
lechmc^ anc j Industrial Education (except the College of Engineering, 
Poona) \^ ag transferred to the Director of Industries. In 1947-48, a still 
further wag t a ken hy the creation of a Department of Technical 

Dciucatio^ placed in charge of a special officer designated as the Joint 
Director ^ now Director) of Technical Education, and by transferring the 
- nt ^°>f all technical and industrial schools and colleges (including 
ct, i^£ e °I Engineering, Poona, and all Government Technical High 
Schools ^ gtate) io this new Department. The Director of Technical 
Education was ^ however, made subordinate to the Education Department 
of the S^ cre t ar j a t so that all institutions under his control (with a few 
solitary ^ xce pti 0 ns) were re-transferred from the Industries to the Educa- 
tion k* e £ ar t men t In 1953 the Institute of Science was taken away from 

the cont^ j ^ the Director of Education and placed in charge of a Director 
under t^ e 

direct control of the Education Department of the Secretariat, 
lhe P ro 5s en | system of control of educational institutions in the State is, 
tnerefor^ best explained in a tabular form ( See page 49). 

2 ( 2 ). 

The Educational Institutions conducted hy the Department . — 
While d^ a ^ n g w ith the functions of the Department, another important 
problem nee{ j s a c i 0S e examination, viz.,, the scope of the direct enterprise 
of the St: ate v i^ a . v { s the private enterprise in different fields of education. 

In when the Education Department was created, missionary 

enterpri^ j ia( j ma( j e a good start and Indian private enterprise had just 
entered the field. The question for decision, therefore, was this: Should 
the e 'I u Q a tional needs of the country be provided exclusively or mainly 
by the <^q re ct enterprise of the State or should private enterprise be 
encoura^*^ develop into the principal agency for the maintenance of 
educatio*^ institutions? The Despatch of 1854 pointed out the impossi- 
bility of developing the direct enterprise of the State to afiy large extent 
and acc^p te d private educational enterprise as the principal agency for 
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■ Table No. 2 (3) 

Proportion of Educational Institutions conducted by Government 
to total number of educational Institutions in the State as a whole 

(1855-1955) 

~~~ “ ~ Number of Edu- Total number of 

cational Institutions Educational Percentage c 

Y ear< conducted by Institutions in col. 2 to col, 

Government, the State, 

2 3 * 


Percentage of 
col. 2 to col. 3. 


1855-56 300 2,875 1-04 

18 70-71 2,728 6,134 44-5 

1881-82 4,005 9,m 41-4 

1891-92 87 oil 

82 25 0 ^ 

133 W 

-tool 09 191 17,159 9 71) 

255 ™ ™ 

1946-47 139 23,991 

255 301 53,802 0-56 

1954-55 298 55,877 0^3 

The statistics of indigenous schools and unrecognised institutions, 
.tef^aUtabl. hav, beS toctocled to the Hgcres given under column 3. 

( 2 \ The fall in 1936-37 is due to separation of Sind. . ; . 

JS to ^conducT^ several ^ ThesThld to be“ taken over by the 

°T(^ n The Z^lT^Eduoation.-Tbe Head of the Education Depart- 
ment of the Bombay State is designated as “Director of Education. He 
is an officer of the Administration Branch. 

‘ Most of the Directors of Education who held office during the last hund- 
red years belonged to one or other of the Departmental services and were 
promoted to the post in consideration of their se monty and ^ 
service The Despatch of 1854 had suggested that the Director of Edu- 
cation may be preferably selected from the Civil Service as such appoint- 
ments in the first instance would tend to raise the estimation m which 
these officers will be held, and to show the importance we attach to the 
subject of education, and also, as amongst them you will probably find 
the persons best qualified for the performance of the duty. But the 
Court of Directors made it clear that this suggestion of theirs was not 
binding on the State Governments and observed that neither these 
offices nor any others connected with education, shall be considered as 
necessarily to be filled by members of that service, to the exclusion of 
others, Europeans or Natives, who may be better fitted for them. 1 me 
first Director was selected from the Civil Service; but very soon it was 
decided that the post of the Director of Education would ordinarily bs^ 
filled by promotion from amongst the members of the Educatiqfial 
Services. In actual practice, the senior-most Educational Inspector IF 
Principal was considered eligible for the p ost and was accordingly sele< SH 

* Para 21. * 
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Directors of pUbLIC Instruction 




E. I. Howard Alexander Grant 

( 1856-65 ) ( 1865-68 ) 




J. B. Peile E. Giles 

( 1869-74 ) ( 1897-1907 ) 


Photographs of Mr. C. J. Erskine, the first D. P. I. (1855-56) and Mr. K. M. Chatfield 
the fifth Director (1874-97) could not be obtained. 








DIRECTORS OE EDUCATION 



D. C. Pavate 
( 1947-54 ) 



S. S. Bhandarkar 

( 1954 onwards ) 


ed. There were, in fact, only two exceptions to this rule, viz„ the 
appointment of Mr. E. I. Howard and Mr. J. B. Peile in 1856 and 1869. 
respectively. Mr. Howard was selected for special considerations and 
Mr. J. B. Peile was selected partly because he belonged to the Civil Ser- 
vice and partly because he had previously worked in' the Department. 

Sixteen Directors of Education have served as the Heads of the Depart- 
ment during the last hundred years as shown in the following table itt-. 


Table 2 (4) 

Directors of Education, Bombay State ( 1855-1955 ) 


8, No. 
J 

Name. 

2 

From 

3 

To 

4 

Remarks 

5 

1 

0. J. Erskine, Esq. C. S. ... 

31st May, 1855 

August, 1856 

Went on sick leave in 
August 1856 and asked 
for reversion to the Civil 
Service in February , 
1857. 

2 

E. I. Howard, Esq. 

August, 1856 

23rd June, 1865 

Resigned. 

3 

Sir Alexander Grant 

24th June, 1865 

28th September, 
1868 

Resigned. 

4 

J. B. Peile, Esq., C. S. .** 

24th April, 1869 

1st March, 1874 

Repatriated to: the Civil 
Service. 

5 

K M. Chatfield, Esq. ... 

2nd March, 1874 

31st March, 1897 

Retired* 

6 

E. Giles, Esq. 

1st April, 1897 

24 th February, 

1907 

Appointed Director General 
of Public Instruction, 
Government of India. 

7 

Dr. F. G. Selby 

25th February, 
1907 

31st December, 
1908 

Retired. 

8 

W. H. Sharp, Esq. 

1st January, 
1909 

January, 1917 

Died. 

9 

J, G. Covernton, Esq. 

11th April, 1917 

26th May, 1921 

Retired. 

10 

F. B. P. Lory, Esq. 

27th May, 1921 

19th January, 
1930 

Retired. 

11 

R. H. Beckett, Esq. 

20 th January, 
1930 

4th April, 1934 

Retired. 

12 

W. Grieve, Esq. 

6th April, 1934 

8th February, 
1940 

Retired. 

13 

Shri S. N. Moos 

9th February, 
1940 

10th June, 1945 

Retired.. : 

14 

Shri R. P. Patwardhan 

11th June, 1945 

23rd January, 
1947 

Retired. 

15 

Shri D. C. Pavate 

24 th January, 
1947 

21st June, 1954 

Retired. 

16 

Shri S. S. Bhandarkar ... 

22nd June, 1954 

... 

Serving. 


N. B.— ( 1 ) Officiating appointments of short duration have been excluded from the above table. 

( 2 ) The dates of retirement given in column 4 are either of actual retirement or of proeeod- 
ing on leave rior to retirement 


_ sdale of pay of this post has also undergone several revisions. The 
nrst Director of Education was appointed “on a salary of Rs. 2,500 a 
month, to be increased after fourteen years’ service in India to Rs. 3,000”* 
This scale was revised and reduced to Rs. 2,000-2,500 in 1870-71 
Mr. Chatfield drew his salary in the scale of Rs. 2,000-50-2,500; but it was 
revised to Rs. 2,000-100-2,500 in 1897. In 1919, the scale was further revis- 
ed to Rs. 2,500-100-3,000 and in 1924, the non-Asiatic Officers who held 
the post were declared to be eligible to an overseas pay of £. 13-6-8 per 
month. This scale was in vogue till 1947 when Shri D. C. Pavate the 
first officer from B. E. S. (Class I) to become the Director of Education, 
was given the sacle of Rs. 2,000-100-2,100-200-2,500. This scale continues 
to be m force even today; but it has been decided that future Directors 
^ of Education would be entitled to a scale of Rs. 1,800-100-2,000 only. 

tv ? ° f the Director of Education.— In 1855, when the first 

irector of Education was appointed, the Office of the Director was located 
m Bombay. It continued to be there until the retirement of Mr J B 

ol Mr*K 7 S cSt t °,%’° n V r l ‘ he early years ol the “tainistraiion 
K k M u d aIthou « h J t ls not possible to ascertain the exact 

- whl ? thlS chang ® T as effected - As it could not then be accomo- 
ftr , nnn?h2° V f nment « . ding ’ continued to be in a rented building 
I?*; a _ numb er of years first m a private house on the Sachapir Street of 

+h°°r a Cant “ n L ent and then m the bungalow of Pandita Ramabai 
on the Cannaught Road. On the construction of the Central Buildings 
it was shifted to its present location in 1913. ® 

nf T fhp nffi^ Un f dr ft d y ^ arS + haVe /i° witnessed a § rea t change in the size 
hLd % i t D o rect0r ° f Education - In 1855, it consisted of one 
head cleric, 5 clerks, 3 copyists, one havildar, and 4 peons and their 

S a a a ; y , blU Cam i e t0 , Rs ; 429 only per m °nth. But as expansion took 
place and the complexity of the work increased, its strength was raised 
from time to time. It now consists of 16 Gazetted Officers (7 Deputy 

OffiS? 01 ? EdU c atl ° n ’ } Personal Assistant, 1 Statistician, 1 Accounts 
Officer, 3 Senior Superintendents, and 3 Junior Superintendents) and 207 
non-gazetted employees (162 clerks and 45 menials) and in 1954-55 its 
otal expenditure came to Rs. 5,05,131. Great as this increase appears 
to be, it is far. from being commensurate with the growth of educational 
institutions and the increase in the complexity of administrative work— 
The pressure of work on the office of the Director of Education is, there 
fore, still enormous. ’ re 

2 (5). Educational Inspector s.-X ext in rank to the Director of Educa- 
tion, are the Educational Inspectors. While being mainly in charge of 
secondary schools and training institutions for primary teachers thev 
are also expected to exercise a general supervision over all educational 
activities within their jurisdiction. They appoint and control most of tha 
non-gazetted staff of the Department working in their respective d Ltricts 
supervise the conduct of Departmental examinations such as the ftwL. . 

of qtfff rt «?P w- ° r Pnmary School Certificate; function as members 
of the Sta ff Selection Commit tees and Appellate Tribunals constituted 

•Report, 1855-56, p. 2. ~~ _ 


under the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947; and distribute scholar- 
ships and other concessions sanctioned in non-collegiate institutions. Their 
powers and duties, too varied to be enumerated here, have been laid 
down in the various Educational Acts, Rules, Manuals & Orders of 
Government, and it would be correct to say that the Educational Inspec- 
tor is the principal controlling and co-ordinating Educational Officer with- 
in his jurisdiction and that he is the link between the Director of Educa- 
tion on the one hand and all educational institutions (other than those of 
collegiate level which are dealt with directly by the office of the Director 
of Education) within his jurisdiction, on the other. 

The posts of the Educational Inspectors were created in 1855 along with 
that of the Director of Education and they have always been regarded as 
extremely important. The Despatch of 1854 had suggested that the Edu- 
cational Inspectors may even be selected from the Civil Service and 
history shows that some of them were actually so selected in practice. 
Although this convention was given up in later years, the importance of 
the posts was never under-estimated and they were always assigned to 
the highest cadre of the Departmental Officers. Thus they were included 
under the “Superior Appointments” prior to 1896-97. On the creation 
of the Indian Educational Service in that year, they were mostly assigned 
to this service; and when the I. E. S. was abolished, they were assigned 
to Bombay Educational Service, Class I. 

The number of Educational Inspectors is naturally equal to the number 
of educational divisions in the State. In 1855, the number of such 
divisions was four. But various changes were made in the areas of 
these divisions from time to time so that their number varied from four 
as the minimum to six as the maximum, until 1953-54, when a revolu- 
tionary measure of administrative reform which increased the number 
of Educational Inspectors from 6 to 24 was carried out. The reasons 
that suggested the change were both numerous and cogent. Owing to 
the tremendous expansion of education achieved during the last few 
years, it was now becoming increasingly patent that the old conception 
of an “educational division” had outlived its utility. Each Educational 
Inspector was in charge of about four to six districts containing some 
hundreds of secondary schools and several thousands of primary and 
special schools. It was, therefore, impossible for him to reach all parts 
of his division and to obtain first-hand information on its educational 
problems. Consequently, he had mainly to rely on the reports of his 
subordinates so that his personal touch with institutions and personnel 
was reduced to a minimum and the general educational efforts parti- 
cularly in the rural areas, did . not receive the benefit of his personal 
guidance. Moreover, the public whose contact with the office of the 
Educational Inspector had increased enormously in recent years, was 
finding it extremely inconvenient to contact him, either because his 
office was located at a great distance or because he was almost always 
out on tour. It was, therefore, decided to reorganise the administrative 
machinery and to regard each “District”, unless there are strong reasons 



to the contrary, as an “educational division”. Besides, it 'was also con- 
sidered desirable to provide each district with an Educational Officer of 
a status similar to that of the Collector or the District Superintendent 
of Police; and it was, therefore, decided that each major district should 
now be placed under the control of an Educational Inspector in B.E.S. 
Class I. Moreover, it was also decided that the office of the Deputy 
Educational Inspector of the district should be merged with that of the 
Educational Inspector so that he would have a large staff of subordinate 
Inspecting Officers at his command to enable him to carry but his multi- 
farious responsibilities and duties. Obviously, the scheme has such intrin- 
sic merits that it could have been accepted by Government even if it had 
involved an increase in expenditure; but it turned out that this re-orga- 
nisation would result in economy. It was, therefore, immediately adopted 
and introduced with effect from 1st June, 1953. In the beginning, every 
district of the State* was made into a separate educational division 
except in three cases where two neighbouring districts were formed into 
one unit, viz-, (1) Kolhapur and South Satara, (2) Ahmedabad and 
Amreli, and (3) Mehsana and Banaskantha. Similarly an Educational 
Inspector in B.E.S. Class I was placed in charge of each district except 
those of Kolaba, Sabarkantha, and North Kanara which were compara- 
tively smaller areas and were, therefore, placed in charge of Educational 
Inspectors in B. E. S. Class Ilf. A further step in the same direction was 
taken in 1954-55 when the three combined units mentioned above were 
separated with effect from 1st June, 1955, so that every district of the 
State (including Dangs) has now become an educational division. 
Further, under the same orders, all posts of Educational Inspectors except 
those for the Districts of Amreli, Banaskantha, and Sabarkantha were 
assigned to B. E. S. Class I.$ 

The e>lperience of the last two years shows that the scheme has brought 
about a distinct improvement in administrative matters. Public conve- 
nience has been greatly secured. The Educational Inspector, who has 
now to control a very limited area, is able to maintain a direct and per- 
sonal touch with the institutions and personnel in his charge and is also 
in a position to study at first hand the day-to-day problems facing the 
district administration. Moreover, the inspecting and administrative staff 
at the district level — the Educational Inspector, the Deputy Educational 
Inspector, and the Administrative Officer — are now better able to work 
as a team so that the general efficiency of the administration as a whole 
has been considerably toned up. 

2 (6). Deputy Educational Inspectors. — Below the Educational Inspec- 
tors come the Deputy Educational Inspectors whose posts also were 
created in 1855. In the beginning, these posts were designated as “Visitors 
of Schools”; but this designation was changed to that of “District 
Inspector” and later on to that of “Deputy Educational Inspector.” From 

* Except Dangs, which was a very small District, looked after by a Deputy 
Educational Inspector who, however, was (subordinate only to the Director of 
Education. 

- f G.R.j E.D., No. EDI 1052 of 11-2-1953 and No. EDI 1053 of 31-3-1953. 

$ G. R., E. D., No. EDI 1054, dated 27-4-1955. 


the very beginning, the idea was that these posts would be held by edu- 
cated Indians and that the main duties attached to them would be the 
supervision of primary and middle schools. Consequently, they have 
rarely been held by Europeans. 

Between 1855 and 1883, the Department used to conduct a very large 
number of primary and middle schools so that these officers had a good 
deal of work and importance during this period. After 1883, the primary 
schools were transferred to local bodies and the number of middle schools 
maintained by the Department was substantially reduced. Consequently, 
the authority of these officers diminished to some extent, although they 
still had a good deal of importance in rural areas because the transfer of 
Primary Education to District Local Boards was more or less nominal. 
With the passing of the Primary Education Act, 1923, however, the trans- 
fer of Primary Education to local bodies became so real and effective that 
there was hardly any work left for' these officers. Accordingly these posts 
were held in abeyance until 1938 when Government resumed the powers 
of inspection which had been surrendered to local bodies in 1923. Since 
then, they continued to discharge important functions until 1953-54 when 
as a result of the Re-organisation Scheme, their independent status in the 
district was taken away and their offices were amalgamated with those 
of Educational Inspectors. 

The posts of Deputy Educational Inspectors were regarded as subordi- 
nate right from the beginning and as they were mostly held by Indians, 
the question of giving them a gazetted status was not taken very seriously 
during the last century. In fact, a proposal to convert them into gazetted 
posts was turned down by the Government of India in 1896-97* and it 
was only in 1920, after Indianisation was definitely accepted as a policy, 
that they were raised to the gazetted rank and included in the Bombay 
Educational Service. When Classes were introduced in the B. E.S. in 
1931, they were all assigned to Class ILf 

2 (7). The Assistant Deputy EducaMonal Inspectors . — Below the Deputy 
Educational Inspectors come the Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors. 
This cadre, orginally designated as “Sub-Deputy Inspectors”, was created 
by Mr. E. I. Howard in 1860-61 with the main object of establishing an 
economical Inspectorate for primary schools which were then being multi- 
plied at a very rapid rate. This object was secured by selecting experienced 
headmasters of primary schools to work as Assistant Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspectors. This practice continues even today, although it is 
customary now to reserve about two-thirds of the total posts in the cadre 
for trained graduates who are recruited directly. 

The Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors form the lowest rung of 
the Regional Inspectorate and numerically constitute a very large pro- 
portion thereof. They were all regarded as Government servants till 
1923 when their designation was changed to “Supervisors” and their 
services were transferred to local bodies who were invested with the 
powers of inspection under the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923. 

* G.R.jE.D., No. 2150 of 11th November, 1896. 

t Q.R.,E.D., No. 3803 of 27th December, 1930, 



With the Amending Act of 1938, however, they were re-transferred to 
Government service and were given their old designation of “Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspectors”. Each Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector is placed in charge of all the primary schools in a “Beat” consist- 
ing of a contiguous group of villages. In the early years, the beats used 
to be very large in area. But as education began to spread and the primary 
schools increased in numbers, the areas of the beats became smaller and 
smaller. Similarly, the number of primary schools assigned to each Assis- 
tant Deputy Educational Inspector has also steadily decreased. In 1881-82, 
for instance, the average area in the charge of each Assistant Deputy 
Educational Inspector was 3,824 square miles and he was required to ins- 
pect about 101 schools with an average enrolment of 6,182 pupils. In 1954- 
55, however, the average area of each beat is 143 square miles and each 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector is required to inspect 68 primary 
schools with an average enrolment of about 5,000 pupils only. 

2 (8). Functional Inspectorate . — The work of the Regional Inspectorate 
described above is supplemented by a large Functional Inspectorate. 
Chronologically, the Regional Inspectorate was created first; and the 
Functional Inspectorate was developed later, its various sections having 
been created at different times according to the requirements of the situa- 
tion. During the last hundred years, the following sections were orga- 
nised: — *(1) Special Inspectresses for the inspection of Girls’ Schools; 
(2) Special Inspecting Officers for Urdu or Sindhi Schools; (3) Inspecting 
Officers for Physical Education; (4) Inspector of Drawing and Craf:t-work; 
(5) Inspector of Schools of Commerce; (6) Inspector of Certified Schools; 
(7) Curator of Libraries; (8) Inspector of Anglo-Indian & European Schools; 
(9) Directorate of Technical Education; (10) Inspector of Visual Education; 
(11) Special Inspecting and Supervising Officers for Social Education for 
Basic and Craft Schools; (12) Inspectorate for Science Teaching; (13) School 
Health Service; (14) Vocational Guidance Service; and (15) Attendance 
Officers* Besides, the Department is required, since 1938, to maintain 
cadres for the Administrative Officers of District and Municipal School 
Boards because these posts -have to be held by officers of Government. 

As stated above, these Functional Inspectorates were created at different 
periods, their strength and importance also has varied from time to time; 
and some bf these posts e. g. Inspectorate for Science Teaching and School 
Health Seivice have already ceased to exist. Each one of these Inspecto- 
rates, however, will be noticed in detail in the appropriate context in this 
Report. 

2 (9). Teaching Staff . — The Teaching Staff of the Department consists 
of (1) Principals of Government Colleges; (2) Professors, Lecturers, etc. 
in Government Colleges; (3) Head Masters of Government High Schools 
and Principals of Training Institutions for Primary Teachers; (4) Assis- 
tant Teachers in Government High Schools and Training Institutions for 
Primary Teachers; (5) Teachers in Government Primary Schools; and (6) 
Head Teachers and Assistants in other Special Institutions conducted by 
Government. 

In the early years of the Department, no distinction was made between 
the teaching and administrative staff. The Department maintained only 


qne OomMon cadre for all its employees and transfer from a teaching to 
an administrative post, or vice versa , was not only permissible but also 
frequent. It was soon discovered, however, that the qualities that go 
to make a good professor in a college are not necessarily those that make 
a good administrator and several persons also expressed their unwilling- 
ness to be transferred from one cadre to another. In 1870-71, therefore, 
the teaching and administrative cadres were separated under the orders 
of Government of India, “What is required”, wrote the Government of 
India, “is to establish two parallel and, as a rule, distinct Educational 
careers — one for the Tutorial branch of the Service, in which of course 
Professors would be included, and the other for Inspectors each branch 
beginning and ending with appointments of equal value, so as to obviate 
the necessity of frequent interchanges from one line to another on 
promotion, without however, absolutely prohibiting the transfer of any 
one who may have shown aptitude for the other branch.”* Accordingly 
the Principals of Colleges have been held to be eligible for promotion 
as Deputy Directors or Directors of Education provided that they opt for 
the administrative line at least 10 years before the date of their retire- 
ment. Later on, a still further exception was made and it was laid down 
that the teaching staff of training institutions is necessarily inter-change- 
able with that of the inspecting branch. Subject to these two reserva- 
tions, therefore, the teaching cadre of the Department is now kept dis- 
tinct from the inspecting staff. 

The teaching staff of the Department belongs to all cadres of the 
Departmental service from B.E.S. Class I to Class III. It must also be 
remembered that most of the scales of pay given to the teaching and the 
administrative staff are common so that a person may, elect his cadre 
more on considerations of temperament and capacity than on financial 
grounds. 

The strength of the teaching staff of the Department has varied con- 
siderably from time to time, depending mainly upon the policy of 
Government in maintaining educational institutions of its own. 

As is well known, the Departmental service offers better remunera- 
tion, greater security, and better provision for old age than that under 
local bodies or private agencies. The teaching staff of the Department, 
therefore, is generally better qualified and more efficient than that of other 
agencies working in the educational field. This factor, combined with 
a better provision of buildings and equipment, enables the Department 
to maintain the State educational institutions in a comparatively higher 
state of efficiency. 

2 (10). Growth in the Teaching and Administrative staff of the Depart- 
ment . — In 1855 when the Department was created, its administrative staff 
was very meagre. It consisted of 12 superior officers— 1 Director, 
4 Educational Inspectors, 7 Visitors — and a few clerks. The exact sta- 
- tistics about the teaching staff are not available; but it ‘must have been 
considerably large because as many as 300 educational institutions with 
24,079 students were then directly conducted by the Department. The 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1870-71, p. 424. 
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— -Departmental Personnel (1864-65 to 1954 - 55 ) 
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1864-65 

1870-71 

1881-82 

1886-87 

1891-92 

1896-97 

1901-02 

1906-07 


1909-10 

1916-17 

1921-22 

1926-27 

1931-32 

1936-37 

1941-42 

1946-47 

1951-52 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 
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haphazard other uncovenanted appointments.”* Consequently 

persons of the right type could not be attracted to service under the 
Department. Sir Alexander Grant, therefore, submitted proposals for 
the re-organisation of the superior service of the Education Department 
with the primary object of inducing competent Europeans to join it. He 
proposed revision of all scales of pay, the introduction of graded incre- 
ments and better facilities for pensions. His proposals were first turned 
down; but later on, they were accepted with certain modifications in 1870- 
71.f With this event, known as the introduction of “graded list” for the 
superior posts in the Department, the old chaotic conditions came to an 
end. 

B — The Graded List Service 
( 1870-71 to 1896-97) 

From 1870-71 to 1896-97, the system of graded lists was in vogue. Under 
this system, all the superior posts were assigned to one or the other of 
the sanctioned grades of pay which varied from Rs. 500-750 (given to an 
Assistant Inspector or a Junior Professor) to Rs. 2,000-2,500 (given to 
the Director of Education). The non-graded posts in the Department 
were by far the most numerous. They were further sub-divided into two 
categories — the superior appointments (which were held almost exclusi- 
vely by Europeans) and the general appointments (which were held 
almost exclusively by Indians). These latter posts were further sub- 
divided into five classes— Class I (with a salary of Rs. 150 to Rs. 300); 
Class II (with a salary of Rs. 100 to Rs. 150); Class III (with a salary of 
Rs. 75 to Rs. 100); Class IV (with a salary of Rs. 50 to Rs. 75); and Class V 
(with a salary of less than Rs. 50). 

C — The Indian Educational Service 
( 1896 to 1949) 

Experience showed that even the “graded list” service was not able 
to attract highly qualified Europeans to serve in India. The Public 
Service Commission of 1886, therefore, recommended that an Educational 
Service, analogous to the Civil Service, should be organised on an all- 
India basis; that a reasonable scale of pay should be assigned to it; and 
that recruitments to this service should be made by the Secretary of State 
for India in England. Indians would not be barred from it; but they 
would have to compete for it in England along with other European 
candidates. These recommendations Were accepted by Government and 
the Indian Educational Service or I.E.S. was organised in 1896-97. Twenty 
one posts of this Service (excluding the post of the Director of Education 
which was always treated as being oiitside the cadre) were assigned to 
Bombay State. J These included 3 Principals of Colleges, 8 Professors, 
3 Educational Inspectors, 3 Heads of High Schools, 2 Lady Superintendents 
of Training Colleges for Women, and the Principal and Vice-Principal of 
Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay. 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1867-68, Appendix” H. 

tlbid, 1870-71, Appendix E. 

t The number of posts in this serivee assigned to the Bombay State was in- 
creased from time to time. 



As a part of the general revision of pay scales at the end of the First 
World War, the pay scale of the P.E.S. also was revised. Its designation, 
too, was changed to Bombay Educational Service. The old P.E.S. may’ 
therefore, be said to have come to an end in 1921-22. 

The following table gives the statistics of P.E.S. Officers: — 

Tabu: No. 2 (7) 

Provincial Educational Service Officers 


Year. 


Number of P. E, S. Officers. 


1896-97 23 

1901-02 24 

1906-07 . 24 

1909-10 25 

1916-17 53 

1920-21 52 


E — The Bombay Educational Service ( Classes I and II) 

( 1921-22 to 1954-55 ) 

With effect from 1st April, 1921, the Bombay Educational Service was 
brought into existence by modifying the scales of pay sanctioned for 
the old P. E. S. and by including within its fold certain additional posts 
(such as those of the Deputy Educational Inspectors) which were not- 
formerly included in the P. E. S. As originally constituted, there were • 
no classes in the B. E. S. But it had a selection grade (restricted to 20 per 
cent, of the total cadre) with a pay scale of Rs. 650-30-800. The ordinary 
time scale sanctioned for the Service was Rs. 250-20-550-E.B.-20-650. It 
was also suggested that the whole cadre would be divided into two 
categories— major posts and minor posts— and that the pay scale attached 
to minor posts would stop at Rs. 550. This point was further clari- 
fied in 1923 when 39 posts were declared to be minor posts. 

In 1930-31, the Bombay Educational Service or the B.E.S. was ag ain 
re-organised. The main reason for the change was the necessity to create 
a new cadre for the higher posts in the Education Department which 
would become increasingly vacant as the I.E.S. officers retired. It was, 
therefore, decided to divide the B.E.S. in two Classes — Class I which 
would take over all the posts Vacated by the I.E.S. Officers and include 
several major posts of the old B.E.S. and Class II which would include 
all the remaining posts of the old B.E.S. The pay scale for Class I was 
fixed as Rs. 320-40-640-E.B. -40-1, 200 with two selection grades. The higher 
selection grade which was restricted to 5 per cent, of the cadre was 
Rs. 1,400-50-1,500 and the lower selection grade which was restricted to 
15 per cent, of the cadre was Rs. 1,200-50-1,350. The pay scale for Class II 
was Rs. 250-20-390-E.B.-20-550-E.B.-20-650 with a selection grade (restrict--^ 
ed to 20 per cent, of the cadre) of Rs. 650-30-800. [J 

As a result of the world economic depression, the prices of commodities 
fell down materially and the revenues of Government were very adversely 
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2 (12). Departmental Examinations . — Before leaving this subject of the 
educational services, it is necessary to mention the Departmental Exa- 
minations which have been introduced since 1953-54 with the object of 
improving the efficiency of the Departmental staff. Under the scheme 
adopted by Government, there are three examinations in all. The first 
examination is meant for Gazetted Officers in the Administrative Branch 
including Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors of a specialist nature and 
also Superintendents in the Director of Education’s Office and is to be 
conducted by the Public Service Commission. The other two examina- 
tions are to be conducted by the Department and are meant for the 
Administrative Branch of B.E.S. Class III and the clerical staff of the 
Department respectively. The nature of the examination is such as to 
test the ability of the employee concerned in the law and procedure with 
which he is usually required' to deal and the passing of the relevant 
examination is made compulsory on all new entrants and on most of the 
existing employees. It is expected that a rigorous enforcement of this 
examination system will help materially in raising the efficiency of the 
Department-* 

2 (13). Indianisation . — It will be seen from the preceding section that 
all the key-posts in the Education Department were held by European 
Officers in 1855 and that the British Government was extremely anxious 
to reserve these posts for Europeans for as long a time as possible and to 
attract competent Europeans to serve in India by offering higher scales 
of pay and liberal pensions. In spite of these eff orts ; however, Indians 
eventually succeeded in obtaining possession of all these key-posts. 

In the early years, the general opinion was that Indians were unfit to 
be principals or professors in colleges or even headmasters of high 
schools. Needless to say, the idea of their being Educational Inspectors 
or Directors of Education could not even have been conceived in these 
days. But with the spread of education, highly educated and competent 
Indians became available for service in the Department and mainly owing 
to the valuable contribution made by them, the early prejudices of 
Government against the employment of Indians in higher posts began 
slowly to disappear. At fiirst, Indians were appointed as headmasters of 
the less important high schools. Later on, when they had filled several 
such posts and shown their competence for some time, they began to be 
appointed as headmasters of important high schools as well. The 
appointment of Indians on the staff of colleges made a slow beginning; 
but the educational work of persons like Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar overcame the early prejudices and Indians came to be 
commonly appointed to the subordinate posts in colleges. The Indian 
Education Commission of 1882 recommended that Indians should be more 
largely employed as Inspectors of Schools than in the past. This recom- 
mendation was accepted by Government and slowly, Indians were appoint- 
ed as Educational Inspectors. Towards the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Indians who had gone to England and distinguished themselves in ^ 
British universities became available for service and with this event, the 
posts of principals and professors of colleges also began to be offered to 
Indians. _ ' ^ ■ __ 

♦ G.R.,E.D., No. EXM 1252 of 2-2-1953. 
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In spite of these changes, however, no material progress was made till 
1919 when the I.E.S. was re-organised with a view to Indianisation. 
Under the new policy it was decided “that new recruitment should be 
directed towards the equalisation of the number of Europeans and Indians 
in this service.”* In order to accelerate the attainment of this object, 
the strength of the I.E.S. was increased by 33 per cent, by transferring 
to it an equal number of the senior posts from the P.E.S. Besides, future 
recruitment to the I.E.S. was not to be made in England alone, although 
it still continued to be made by the Secretary of State for India, and 
suitable Indians recommended by State Governments also began to be 
appointed to the I.E.S. The revolutionary change brought about by this 
policy can be seen in the following table : — 

Table No. 2(9) 

Indianisation of the I.E.S. (1919) 

1916-17 

Men Women Total 

Europeans in the I. E. S. in Bombay . 33 5 38 

' Indians in the I.E.S., Bombay ... 1 ... 1 

With the discontinuance of further recruitment to the I.E.S. in 1924, sill 
further recruitment for higher posts were made in B.E.S. Class I which 
was an exclusively Indian service from the start. Hence the pace of 
Indianisation was very rapid after 1921-22. In 1936-37, there were only 
11 Europeans in the Bombay Education Department and the last English- 
man in the Department (Mr. A. C. Farran) retired in 1945. 

2 (14). The present classification of Educational Services — The strength 
of the various educational services during 1954-55 as compared with the 
preceding year is given in the following table: — 


Table No. 2 (10) 

Departmental Personnel (1954-55) 




1953-54. 

1954-55. 


Bombay Educational Service Class I 



Administrative Branch 



(i) Direction 


7 

8 

(ii) Inspection 


25 

25 

(iii) Training Institutions and other posts ... 

10 

11 


Total 

42 

44 

Collegiate 

Branch 

26 

26 


Total, B. E. S. Class I 

68 

70 


Bombay Educational Service 

Class U 



Administrative Branch 


(i) Teaching 


76 

76 

(ii) Inspecting 


59 

59 

(iii) General 

. 

5 

5 


Total 

140 

140 

Collegiate Branch 

124 

124 


. Total, B. E. S, Class II ... 

264 

264 


* Progress of Education in India, 1917-22, p. 32. 


1921-22 

Men Women Total 
27 3 30 

23 1 24 




1953-54. 

19M-55. 

Bombay Educational Service Class III 


(i) Inspecting 

650 

644 

(ii) Teaching (Colleges) 

259 

267 

(iii) Teaching (Secondary schools and ■ 
Primary Training Institutions). 

626 

626 

(iv) Clerical 

766 

823 

(v) Others 

183 

183 

Total, B. E. S. Class III 

2,484 

2,543 

Miscellaneous or Special Appointments outside 

the regular 

service 

(i) Gazetted appointments 

62 

65 

(ii) Non-Gazetted appointments 

82 

84 

Total Miscellaneous appointments .. 

144 

149 

Grand Total (All Services) 

2,960 

3,026 


2 (15). Expenditure on Direction and Inspection.: — The following table 
shows the expenditure incurred on direction and inspection and the pro- 
portion it bears to the total expenditure on Education from State funds: 


Table No. 2 (11) 


Expenditure on Direction and Inspection ( 1855-1955 ) 


Year. 

Total expenditure on 
Education from 
State funds. 

Expenditure on 
direction 
and inspection. 

Percentage of 
col. 3 to col. 2. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


1855-56 

2,99,129 

78,427 

26-2 

1864-65 

8,57,272 

1,41,829 

16-5 

1870-71 

10,36,412 

1,87,880 

18-1 

1881-82 

11,28,149 

2,10,967 

18-7 

1891-92 

19,65,632 

2,56,634 

130 

1901-02 

21,94,163 

2,73,790 

12-5 

1911-12 

53,98,480 

5,09,408 

9-4 

1921-22 

1,69,88,259 

14,65,880 

8-6 

1926-27 

1,98,00,281 

12,79,793 

6-5 

1931-32 

1,89,57,368 

13,75,371 

7-3 

1936-37 

1,55,51,740 

8,95,155 

5-8 

1941-42 

2,06,13,082 

12,99,099 

6-3 

1946-47 

4,42,12,100 

21,27,511 

4-8 

1951-52 

11,97,79,985 

38,73,265 

3-2 

1953-54 

13,52,66,508 

41,44,682 

31 

1954-55 

14,93,45,133 

43,10,679 

2-9 


It will be seen that the proportion of the expenditure on direction and 
inspection is continually decreasing, mainly because of the large increase 
in the total educational expenditure ’incurred by Government. 


CHAPTER III 
Primary Education 

3 (1). Indigenous Elementary Schools. — As described in Chapter I, 
Section' (1), there was, in the early years of the nineteenth century* a 
fairly widespread system of indigenous schools in the State of Bombay. 
Elphinstone was of the opinion that these schools should be improved, 
expanded and supplemented in such a way that they would ultimately be 
developed into a national system of education. But this view was not 
accepted by the administrators of this period. Neither the Bombay 
Native Education Society nor the Board of Education made any attempt 
to assist or develop the indigenous schools. The officers of the Education 
Department continued the same policy of neglect in spite of the directive 
given by the Despatch of 1854 that the indigenous schools should, by wise 
encouragement, “be made capable of imparting correct elementary know- 
ledge to the masses of the people.”* Hence no grant-in-aid was given 
to any indigenous school till 1870. In that year, Peile made two impor- 
tant changes; (1) lie revised the curriculum of the Departmental pr imar y 
schools in such a way that Standards I and II became equivalent to almost 
the whole course of the indigenous elementary school; and (2) he also 
introduced a system of grant-in-aid for them. They could either presept 
their pupils for inspection and claim assistance on the system of pay- 
ment-by-results; or they could be given a “present” of Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 per 
annum if they agreed to follow a few simple rules, f But even in 1881-82 
only 73 schools were so aided. The Indian Education Commission, there- 
fore, found that the Bombay Education Department had followed a policy 
of “deliberate inactivity” in regard to the practical encouragement of indi- 
genous schools and recommended that these institutions (which had sur- 
vived a severe competition with the Departmental schools and had thus 
proved their vitality and popularity) should be encouraged in future at 
leasts But even this recommendation did not bring about a chang e in 
the Departmental policy. In 1886-87, it was reported that “the number 
of indigenous schools conducted on the old system is diminishing every 
year owing partly to their being brought on the grant-in-aid list, partly 
to a greater inclination of the people towards Local Board Schools and 
partly to the gradual extinction of the old masters.”! The old policy of 
neglect thus continued unchanged and the indigenous elementary schools 
disappeared from the scene very largely by 1921-22 and almost comple- 
tely by 1936-37. ■ 

A census of the indigenous elementary schools was taken on several 
occasions during the nineteenth century. The following table summarises 
their resu lts upto 1881-82: — 

* Para. 46. 


-„ti The a< ; tui £ rule * s as follows:— Masters who are willing (1) to submit to an- 
?r? 1 + J ? X <? mmatl0ns ’ ^ , to mak ® such simple returns as the Inspector may call for, 
(3) to give up any bad practices which may be pointed out - 1 - * 

nPGTraae tma J - « J ^ i . . . . ’ 



the. Indian Education Commission). 

t Report of the Indian Education Commission, p. 68. 

§ Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1886-87, p. 33. 
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TablbNo. 3 (1) 

Indigenous Elementary Schools ( 1823-82 ) 


Number oi 
Schools. 


Number ot . Nature of Enumeration made. 

Scholars. . 

31.000 Rough estimate. 

33.000 Rough estimate. 

30.000 Estimates made by the Revenue 

33,267 Census taken by the Educational Inspe - 
tors. 

70,314 Census taken by the Educational Inspec- 

77 137 Census taken by the Educational and 

Revenue Officers. t 

78,952 Estimate made by the Educationa 

Inspectors. 

78,205 Census by the Educational and Revenue 
Officers. 


-(Taka, from o< the Report of the Bombay °< 

the Indian Education Commission, 1882). tnriiven- 

It will be seen from the above table that the number of the mdigen 
o“ Sock Sd been continuously increasing between 1823 and 1882. 

— R 9 Ctatistics of indigenous schools are not separately given 

Sfry^SriparirVhese have been shown in the following 

table: — ■ ' /n ' 

Table 3 (2) 

Indigenous Elementary Schools ( 1882-1937 ) , 


Number of Schools. 


1881-82 3,9 

1891-92 

1901-02 

1921-22 

1936-37 ^ 

* Report, p. 67. 

| T nfinrjcs a few special schools as wen. 


Number of Scholars. 

78,205 
58,608 
63,196 
29,501 
25,017 f 


After 1882, two types of changes affected the indigenous schools. The 
first is the reduction in their number — a fact which has been referred to 
already. But the second was a change of far greater significance. As 
time passed, the old type of school teachers began to die out rather 
quickly and their place was largely taken by teachers educated in the 
Departmental schools. These new teachers naturally changed the work- 
ing of their schools so entirely that they now began to look like weak 
imitations of Departmental institutions rather than like indigenous 
schools proper. This change was very rapid after 1901-02 and it may be 
said that by 1936-37, hardly any schools of the old indigenous type were 
left in the State. 

; This' disappearance of the indigenous schools retarded the spread of 
Primary Education very considerably because a good deal of time, money 
ind energy was lost in replacing the old indigenous schools with the new 
Departmental institutions. But the policy consistently followed in Bom- 
bay has been to regard the provision of primary schools as a responsi- 
bility of Government or local bodies. No private enterprise like that of 
indigenous schools can ever have a large part to play in such a plan. 

3 (2). The Purandar Schools . — A novel and interesting experiment of 
developing primary schools on the indigenous pattern but under the direct 
control of the Department was tried in the Poona District between 1836 
and 1865. Lieutenant Robert Shortrede, an Officer of the Revenue 
Department, submitted a plan to Government “for establi shing Village 
-Schools throughout the Maratha country and elsewhere if found suitable.” 
He proposed that schools similar to the indigenous institutions should be 
started by Government in villages where a sufficient number of children 
could be found willing to attend and where the people would agree to 
pay a fee of one anna per month per child. The teacher was to receive a 
salary of Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 from Government in addition to the whole amount 
of the fees collected. The schools would adopt the curriculum of the 
indigenous schools but, in contrast with them, they would be permitted 
to admit girls and the children of the backward classes. Lieut. Shortrede 
hoped that these schools would be attended very largely by the children 
of the common cultivators and the labouring classes who were not able 
to pay the much higher rate of fees charged in the indigenous schools. 
The Plan was approved by Government and introduced, as an experi- 
mental measure, in the Purandar Taluka of the Poona District (1836). It 
worked very successfully in practice and it was found that Government 
was able to educate a very large number of children at a comparatively 
low cost. It was also found that these schools were attended fairly 
largely by the backward classes who were not ordinarily admitted either 
in the indigenous schools or in the new Government schools. TTa d this 
experiment been properly developed, mass education in the State would 
have progressed very quickly in spite of the paucity of funds at the dis- 
posal of the Department. But unfortunately, it never received the atten- 
deserved. The special features of these schools were ignored and 
they were either closed or converted into the new type of Government 
Schools some time after 1861-62. In this way an impor tan t opportunity to 



It Will bte ' s^ft that there has been a continuous increase in numbed 
of schools and pupils, although the rate of expansion has varied from 
time to time. The increase between 1854-55 and 1864-65, for instance, is 
due partly to the more judicious use of the funds available which was 
made possible by the larger powers delegated to the Department, partly / 
to- larger receipts from fees and popular contributions, and partly to the/' 
devolution of greater authority from the Central to the State Govern-f 
ment which enabled the latter to make a more profitable use of the 
resources available. The still greater increase that took place between 
1864-65 and 1870-71 was due mainly to the levy of the local fund cess 
of one anna in every rupee of land revenue. This cess was first levied 
in 1863 on a voluntary basis and was made universal and compulsory in 
1869. It increased very considerably the funds at the disposal of the 
Department and enabled it to expand Primary Education on an unprece- 
dented scale. Similarly, the increase between 1870-71 and 1881-82 is due to 
the system of financial decentralisation which was introduced by Lord 
Mayo in 1870. Under this system, the responsibility for Education wasv--'' 
transferred from the Central to the State Government and consequently 
larger grants from State funds could be more easily obtained. Similarly, 
the increase between 1881-82 and 1891-92 was due to the larger contribu- 
tions from Municipal funds which began to be made from 1884. The 
slight decrease that is observable between 1891-92 and 1901-02 was due to 
the effects of plague and famine which affected large areas of the State 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century. The substantial increase 
that is again observable between 1901-02 and 1911-12 was due to large 
grants from the Central Government which were made available under 
the vigorous policy of educational expansion adopted by Lord Curzon. 
The increase between 1911-12 and 1921-22 appears to be slight. But it is 
much greater in fact because the statistics of 1911-12 include those of 
several Indian States while those of 1921-22 exclude them in toto. The 
fairly large increase between 1921-22 and 1931-32 is due to the transfer 
of Education to Indian control under the Government of India Act, 1919, 
and to the -keen interest shown by the Indian Ministers of Education in the' 
development of mass education. The decrease between 1931-32 and 1936- 
37 is again illusoiy because the statistics of 1931-32 include Sind while 
those of 1936-37 exclude it. If Sind were to be excluded from the statis- 
tics of both the years, it will be seen that the number of primary schools 
rose from 12,498 in 1931-32 to , 12,901 in 1936-37 and that of pupils from 
9,98,325 in 1931-32 to 11,40,299 in 1936-37. The increase is small no doubt; 
but that is only to be expected against the background of the world eco- 
nomic depression whose effects were felt in India from 1930 to 1937. The 
rapid increase between 1936-37 and 1946-47 is due to the policy of expan- 
sion adopted by the Popular Ministry and to the inauguration of the 
Scheme of Voluntary Schools. The still larger increase that is seen bet- 
ween 1946-47 and 1954-55 is due partly to the policy of expansion adopted 
by the same Popular Ministry, partly to the merger of a large number of 
Indian States and partly to the large-scale introduction of Compulsory 
Primary Education- 

3 (4). Number of Schoolless Villages .— Mere statistics of increases in 
the total number of primary schools do not give a correct picture of the 



progress of Primary Education unless these are compared with the total 
number of towns and villages in the State. 

_ Until 1921-22, Government had not accepted the principle of Compulsory 
Primary ^Education and had declared that its policy merely aimed at 
securing “the widest possible extension of Primary Education on a volun- 
tary basis.”* Consequently no attempt was made to fix a definite target 
in respect of the provision of primary schools. With the transfer of 
Education to the control of Indian Ministers in 1921, however, the situa- 
tion changed very materially. Compulsory Primary Education was defi- 
nitely accepted as a goal of State educational policy and hence it was also 
declared that, unless physical conditions made it impossible, it would be 
a duty of Government to provide a school in, or within easily accessible 
distance, of every village. With the declaration of this definite target statis- 
tics of villages with and without schools began to be collected and publi- 
shed in order to give the public an idea of the progress already made 
and the work that still had to be done before the goal was reached. 
These have been summarised in the following table: 

Table No. 3 (4) 

Number of Tovms and Villages with Schools ( 1921-1955 ) 


Year. 

Total number of 
towns and villages 
in the State. 

Number of 
villages with 
schools. 

Number of villages whioh 
do not have a school but 
whose educational needs 
are.met by a school in a 
neighbouring village. 

1921-22 

21,599 

7,517 

Not available 

1926-27 

21,597 

8,457 ' 

Not available 

1931-32 

21,679 

8,700 

Not available. 

1936-37 

21,668 

8,975 

Not available 

1941-42 

21,657 

13,976 

3,247 

1946-47 

21,657 

13,433 

3,138 

1951-52 

35,733 

20,825 

4,106 

1953-54 

34,726 

22,561 

3,213 

1954-55 

34,726 

25,217 

3,789 

N r B. — Statistics 

of Sind and Aden have 

been excluded 

throughout. 


■ seen that the number of schoolless villages decreased conside- 

between 1921-22 and 1941-42. This was due mainly to the passing 

Art mL S m f ry . E T dUCa ! i< S Ac > 1923 and the Bombay Local Boards 

Act, 1923.^ The District Local Boards constituted under the latter Act 

had a much greater interest in Primary Education than in the past because 
he ombay Primary Education Act, 1923, transferred large powers of 

, * Government Resolution on Educational Policy, 1913, Para. 1®, 


pliedthe n umber of to the WO rld economic depression; 

was then haited for of voluntary schools in 1938-39 brought 

but the introduction of ^J e “ hese scho ols were started in schoblless 
about a revolutionary change x ^ were both liberal and lenient, 

bered. The ^crease n part ly to a small decrease in the num- 

^SoZiy ihools which were finding it 

phancfp d economic circumstances of the post war period, 

but it is mainly due to the merger of several Indian States, many ° f ™ 
were educationally backward and contained a large percentage of schoo- 
les^viUages The merger of Indian States, therefore, added materially 
to the nldequa^ in this respect; and, as will be seen from the above 
table! the numbed of school-less villages in 1951-52 was even larger than 

in 1921-22. 

In 1953-54 therefore, an intensive drive was organised to provide schools 

t.VS5, 

SS t^ool-lls^ages with a population o£^5«0 or oven * ' Unto 
thic: doheme as many as 1,632 schools were opened and 1,809 teachers we 
• n’ntn 3 1955 Under the second scheme, known as the group 
^all vmagi which could not be given independent 
SS rS om were grouped with a neighbouring y,llage where 
. 1 existed already or where a new school was specially opened for 

the purpose. As many as 4,673 villages were provided 
facilities* in this way and 3,042 teachers were 

till 3 1955 The third scheme, known as the scheme of pe P 
JLS wS Introduced with the object of providing schools for very 
email villages Under it, two villages within a convenient distance of 
e?ch other were Rouped together and a peripatetic teacher was appoint- 

a + rvrir in hnth the villages in any one of the three ways, (1) to hold 
ae mining session of the Jhool in one village and the afternoon session 
anntbpr on the same day; (2) to hold school alternately m each village 
on six d!ys of the week; and (3) to hold school on three consecutive days 
each Jeek in one village and on the remaining three consecutive days 
in the other. 732 villages were provided with schooling facilities undqr 
this plan and 366 teachers were appointed upto 31-3-1955. > 

As a result of these far-reaching reforms, the number of school-less 
viltges his decreased very considerably since 1951-52. The following 
table* shows the position of school-less villages in the State as on 31-3-1955. 



♦ These were mostly single teacher institutions. 



Table No. 3 (5) 

School-less villages in the State of Bombay, (31-3-1955) 

1. Total number of towns and villages in the State ... 34,726 

2. Number of towns and villages with schools ... 25,217 

3. Number of villages whose needs are met by the school 

in a town or village in close proximity. ... 3,789 

4. Total number of towns and villages served by schools 29,006 

5. Total number of villages without any educational faci- 

htles ... 5,720 

table^^^^ ViUages given in row N “- 5 ° f 

Table No. 3 (6) 

Number of school-less villages classified according to population 

Number of 
sohoolleas 
villages. 


1000 and over ... 2 

Between 999 and 900 ... 1 

Between 899 and 800 ... ... 4 

Between 799 and 700 ... 4 

Between 699 and 600 ... 15 

Between 599 and 500 ... 

Between 499 and 400 ... 513 

Bel0w4 °° - 5,167 

Total ... 5,720 


.•With a view to ascertaining the most economic manner in which pri- 
mary schools can be provided to all villages, Government has decided to 
carry out educational surveys of all the districts in the State. The obiect 
of these surveys is to suggest a practicable programme under which^ in 

proximity, and peripatetic teacher^ for 

Sr s£ r be given £ 

the State as a whole has be^nTncluded 


Population. 


it 

3 (5). Primary Schools according to Management . — In 1854-55, all the 
primary schools of the new type were conducted by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Consequently, the Department adopted and continued the earlier 
policy of conducting all primary schools under its direct control. But 
later on, other agencies came into the field and to-day, primary schools 
in the State are maintained by five different agencies, namely (1) the 
Central Government, (2) the State Government, (3) the District Local 
Boards, (4) the Authorized Municipalities, and (5) non-official Associations 
or individuals. 

The following table shows the growth of primary schools according to 
management: — 

Table No. 3 (7) 


Primary Schools according to Management ( 1855-1955 ) 


Year. 

1 

Central 

Govt. 

2 

Number of Primary Schools under the management of 

State D. L. Municipal Aided. Unaided. Indian 

Govt. Boards. Boards. States. 

3 4 5 6 7 8 

Total 

9 

1854-55 


256 




66 

322 

1870-71 


2,543 

... 


44 

201 

2,788 

1881-82 


3,311 

... 


196 

1,331 

5,338 

1891-92 


34 

4,213 

727 

1,968 

79 2,010 

9,031 

1901-02 


13 

3,940 

717 

1,929 

114 2,274 

8,987 

1911-12 


17 

6,607 

973 

2,307 

141 2,718 

12,763 

1921-22 


46 

8,498 

1,308 

2,690 

80 

12,622 

1931-32 


34 

10,284 

1,704 

2,626 

179 

14,827 

1936-37 


31 

9,203 

1,581 

1,808 

278 

12,901 

1941-42 


36 

9,947 

1,794 

8,049 

155 

19,981 

1946-47 


36 

10,213 

1,870 

6,684 

189 

38,992 

1951-52 

14 

98 

17,003 

2,301 

8,634 

285 

28,335 

1953-54 

10 

J06 

18,773 

2,238 

9,707 

296 

31,130 

1954-55 

7 

110 

20,187 

2,467 

10,136 

306 

33,213 


1^* — The figures of primary schools in Indian States have been included in 

those under '‘Unaided” upto 1891-92. These were excluded between 1921-22 and 
1946-47. The statistics of 1951-52, however, include the old Indian States also 
because they were now merged in Bombay. 

The Government of India conducted only 7 primary schools in this 
State in 1954-55. Most of these were Railway schools. They are very 
old institutions; but as they used to be conducted by the different Rail- 
way Companies in the past, they did not appear separately in the Depart- 
mental ^ statistics and were included under the general group of “aided 
schools \ Since the taking over of all Railways by the Government of 
India, these are being shown separately in the Annual Reports. Their 
number, however, is so small that no detailed historical account of these 
is deemed necessary in this Review. 



" The schools maintained by the State Government, though mote numer- 
ous than those of the Government of India, still form a very small' pro- 
portion of the total number of primary schools in the State. These num- 
bered 110 only in 1954-55 and they included practising schools attached 
to training institutions for primary teachers conducted by Government 
and a few special schools for fishermen conducted by the Director of 
Fisheries. 

The primary schools maintained by the District School Boards num- 
bered 20,187 in 1954-55 and they formed the largest single group of these 
schools. As stated in Chapter II, the District Local Boards were entrust- 
ed with the management of primary schools in 1883-84. The Bombay 
Primary Education Act of 1923 created Statutory Bodies called the 
District School Boards which were subject to the control of the District 
. Local Boards on the one hand and the Education Department on the 
other, and entrusted them with the administration of all the primary 
schools in non-Municipal areas. The Bombay Primary Education Act of 
1947 made the District School Boards independent of the District Local 
Boards but subject ta a greater control by the Department and empower- 
ed them to administer Primary Education in all areas except those which 
were placed under Authorized Municipalities. It must be pointed out, 

. however, that although these schools are administered by the District 
School Boards, they are mostly financed by Government which bears, 
more than. 96 per cent., of their total expenditure. I 

The primary schools conducted by Municipalities numbered 2,467 in 
1954-55. When Primary Education was transferred to the control of 
Municipalities in 1883-84, every Municipality was required to administer 
the primary schools within its area. This system was in vogue till 1923, 
when the Bombay Primary Education Act of that year allowed only the 
major Municipalities— now called the Local Authority Municipalities— to 
administer. Primary Education within their areas and directed that the 
District School Board concerned should manage the primary schools situat- 
ed within the areas of the smaller Municipalities in the District — now 
called the non-Local Authority Municipalities. The Bombay Primary Edu- 
cation Act, 1947, reduced the number of Municipalities empowered to 
administer Primary Education still further. These were now called 
“Authorised Municipalities” and the management of the primary schools 
situated in the areas of other Municipalities — now called non-Authorized 
Municipalities — was entrusted to the District School Boards concerned 
as in the past. The reason for this progressive reduction in the number 
. of Municipalities authorized to administer Primary Education within 
their areas is mainly financial. As the cost of Primary Education 
increases, the smaller Municipalities find it difficult or even impossible 
to manage Primary Education and to meet their share of its cost- It, 
therefore, becomes inevitable to relieve them of this responsibility. 

The aided primary schools numbered 10,136 in 1954-55. In Bombay, 
Government has always held the view that primary schools should be 
under public management i. e. they should be maintained either by the 
Department or the local bodies. Hence private enterprise has always 


played 'a wilnbr role at the primary level. Upto 1881-82, the number of 
-,i,h il inlmiii'i schools was very small. But it increased to 1,968 in 1891- 
92 qf three factors: (1) the transfer of Primary Education to local 

b®dib}jp<tt)<fyhe strong recommendation of the Indian Education Commis- 
sion to the effect that private primary schools should be given every 
enorarMement; and (3) financial stringency which often compelled the 
locSflbodies to prefer giving aid to a private school than to open a costlier 
rrnhffTl of their own. Between 1891-92 and 1936-37, therefore, the number 
of f Aided schools was between two to three thousand. In 1938-39, the 
of Voluntary Schools was introduced and Government announced 
ite intention, for the first time in the history of Primary Education, to 
encourage private primary schools in school-less villages. The response 
ip the appeal which Government issued at this time was so great that 
the number of aided primary schools increased from 1,808 in 1936-37 to 
8,049 in 1941-42. 

This policy has remained in force ever since; but the results of its 
working have not been quite satisfactory. Prior to 1936-37, almost all 
the bigger villages were already provided with local authority schools. 
The voluntary schools provided educational facilities to a large number 
of villages of a middling size— say 400 to 700. But they could not main- 
tain themselves in the still smaller villages because their grants, which 
depend upon attendance, were reduced considerably in such places. 
Government had, therefore, to organize group-schools or to appoint peri- 
•patqtic teachers to meet the needs of very small villages. Secondly, it 
was found, that even in the bigger villages the voluntary schools were 
often unable to maintain themselves under the stress of modem economic 
conditions and had to be closed. In such cases, Government has to step 
into the breach and establish local authority schools in order that the 
villages concerned should not be deprived of their educational facilities. 
Thirdly, it: is found that the financial resources of the voluntary schools 
axe meagre and they are, therefore, unable to provide facilities like 
decent remuneration or old-age provision to their teachers. Government 
has, therefore, .slightly revised its decision in this respect. Under the 
latest orders, Government has reiterated its old policy that Primary Edu- 
cation shall be provided, as far as possible, through Government or local 
authority schools; and that if any private agency decides to close its 
primary schools, Government will undertake to start public primary 
schools to take their place. While, therefore, every advantage shall 
necessarily be taken, even in future, of all the private enterprise available 
in the field of Primary Education, the programme of providing Universal, 
Compulsory, and Free Primary Education is no longer dependent upon the 
uncertain factor of private schools. 

The unaided schools numbered only 306 in 1954-55. Upto 1881-82, all 
' primary schools in the old Indian States which were supervised by the 
Department were classified as “unaided” because all expenditure on their 
account was met from the funds of the Indian State concerned. Hence 
their number appears to be large. These schools were then shown sepa- 
rately in the statistics till 1917-18 when the Department ceased to have 
any connection with education in the Indian States. If these schools in 
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the areas of Indian States are excluded, it will appear that the number 
of unaided primary schools has always been very small. These mostly 
included institutions to which aid could not be extended on account of 
low standards or non-compliance with Departmental rules and, therefore,, 
they hardly need any comments. 

3 (6). Legislation . — Legislation on Primary Education is needed (1) if 
the principle of compulsory education is to be adopted .or (2) if the 
management of primary schools is to be entrusted to local bodies. Prior 
to >1881-82, the principle of compulsory education had not been accepted 
and all primary schools were either managed or aided by the Department. 
Consequently, all the legislative requirements of their administration 
could easily be met by the executive orders of Government and the need 
to legislate on the subject of Primary Education had not been felt at all. 

The Indian Education Commission, however, recommended the transfer 
of Primary Education to the control of local bodies and suggested that 
while “some legislation is necessary for the proper control of Primary 
Education, the scope and character of the legislative action required must 
be decided by each Province for itself in consideration of its own needs 
and circumstances.”* The recommendation was accepted by Govern- 
ment and henc'e the Local Self-Government Acts passed in 1884 contained 
a provision to the effect that Government may make rules prescribing the 
extent of the “independent authority” of local bodies in respect of public 
education and their relations with the Education Department. In exer- 
cise of these powers, rules were framed for the administration of Local 
Board or Municipal primary schools and they may be regarded* as the first 
legislation to be passed in the State on the subject of Primary Education. 

But even rules framed by Government cannot serve the purpose when 
compulsory education is to be introduced. The enforcement of compulsion 
implies the prosecution of defaulting parents in a Court of Law and this 
cannot be done unless authorized by an Act of the Legislature. Hence 
the need to pass an Act on the subject of Primary Education began to be 
felt when the principle of compulsory education had to be adopted. The 
first Act on Primary Education, therefore, was the Patel Act or the Bom- 
bay Primary Education (District Municipalities) Act, 1918, whose sole 
object was to permit Municipalities to introduce compulsory education 
within their areas subject to certain conditions. In 1920, a separate Act 
was passed for the City of Bombay with the same objective of enabling 
the Bombay Municipality to introduce Compulsory Primary Education in 
its area. Thus began a tradition of having a separate Act for the admini- 
stration of Primary Education in the City of Bombay. It is still kept up 
and the latest legislation on the subject is the City of Bombay Primary 
Education (Amendment) Act of 1950.f In 1923, the Bombay Primary 
Education Act was passed. It repealed the Patel Act and was applicable 
to all urban and rural areas, except the City of Bombay. It was amended 
materially in 1938 and finally, the Bombay Primary Education Act of 
1947 replaced it in toto. The principal provision of all these Acts have 
been noticed already in Chapter I, Sections 6 and 7. 

♦Report, p. 565. ^ 

f Both these Acts will be noticed in detail' in Section (12) Infra, 


The objects of legislation on the subject of Primary Education are three 
il) to provide for the administration of Primary Education by the local 
bodies- (2) to provide for the enforcement of compulsory education; and 
f31 to ’provide for the basis of grant-in-aid from Government to local 
bodies and from Government and/or local bodies to private primary 
schools. The details of the arrangement made under all these three heads 
by the enactments mentioned above will be described, in the appropriate 
context in the paragraphs that follow. 

3 (7). Administrative Arrangements . — Prior to 1863, all primary schools 
were financed and administered by the Education Department. It was 
then laid down as an important duty of the Deputy Educational Inspec- 
tor to administer and inspect all primary schools within his jurisdiction, 
subject to the general control and supervision of the Educational Inspec- 
tors; and for this purpose, he was given the help of a number of Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspectors. 

From 1864-65, the receipts of the local fund cess began to come in and 
a very large number of primary schoals were established and maintained 
from cess revenue. This new development necessitated a change in the 
administration because Primary Education had now to be jointly admini- 
stered by the Department and the Local Fund Committees or Local 
Boards in which the cess revenue was vested. Therefore, a new system 
of administration was evolved. Under it, a separate account was main- 
tained for the Local Fund of each district and the following were credit- 
ed into it; (1) all receipts of the cess; (2) all contributions paid by 
Municipalities on account of the cost of Primary Education within their 
areas; (3) all fees collected in primary schools; (4) grants-in-aid given by 
Government to the District Fund on account of Primary Education; (5) all 
other miscellaneous receipts within the District on account of primary 
schools or Primary Education. Similarly, all expenditure on Primary 
Education within the District was debited to this Fund. In theory, this 
Fund vested in the local bodies on whose behalf the cess revemie was 
collected and hence the District and Taluka Local Boards were given 
large finanpinl powers. They administered the entire District Fund for 
Primary Education; prepared their own budgets; transferred or closed 
schools; regulated fees; and no new schools could be established without 
their authority. The powers of the Department, on the other hand, were 
more restricted. It prescribed the syllabus; appointed and controlled the 
primary teachers; and arranged for the inspection of primary schools. 
But this theoretical position was never realised in practice. Mainly ow- 
ing to . the non-development of local bodies, the Taluka or District Local 
Boards did not generally exercise their powers but delegated them to the 
Departmental officers. The Indian Education Commission was, therefore, 
constrained to point out that although the financial power of the local 
boards was complete, their practical control over Education was limited 
by their want of confidence in themselves and by the delegation of their 
own powers to the Departmental officers.* In other words, Primary Edu- 
cation was now financed very largely from the local fund cess. But 
the control exercised by the local b oards was more or less nominal and 

* Report, pp. 153-4. 
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Primary Education continued to be administered by the Departmental 
officers as in the past. These arrangements were in vogue till 1883-84. 

In 1883-84, every Municipality was required to take over the admini- 
stration of Primary Education and also to finance it. Therefore, a separate 
Education Fund was organised for each Municipality and consequently, 
the District Education Fund was restricted to rural areas only. The 
Municipalities could set up School Committees for the administration of 
Education within their area or exercise their power direct, if they chose 
to do so. They were now given all the financial powers which the local 
boards enjoyed in the past, viz., the power to sanction budgets, to open 
or close schools, to regulate fees, etc. In addition, they were also given the 
powers to control the staff employed in primary schools, subject to the 
proviso that these powers could be delegated to the Departmental officers 
if necessary. Similar powers were also conferred on the District Local 
Boards in respect of the primary schools in rural areas and the Depart- 
ment was entrusted with the inspection, the framing of the syllabus, the 
training of primary teachers, etc. But even during this period, the local 
bodies did not exercise any effective control. The District Local Boards 
delegated most of their powers to the Departmental officers as in the 
past; and as the awakening in urban areas was greater, Municipalities 
alone were able to exercise some effective control in practice. In short, 
it may be stated that, between 1883-84, and 1921-22 

(1) The Department inspected all the primary schools in the State 
and exercised a general supervision over the administration of Primary 
Education, besides having the exclusive authority to make rules and 
regulations, to train teachers and to prescribe the syllabus; 

(2) The District Local Boards sanctioned the Educational Budget 
(prepared by the Deputy Educational Inspector of the District), decid- 
ed upon the location of schools and regulated fees. All other powers 
vested in them such as the authority to appoint, promote, transfer, 
punish or dismiss teachers, to fix salaries, allowances and pension con- 
tributions, to grant leave, etc. were exercised by the Department on 
their behalf. 

(3) The Municipalities exercised greater effective control in practice 
and administered Primary Education in their areas subject, however, 
to the rules and regulations made by the Department. Even in respect 
of these schools, however, the Department still retained a large amount 
of direct and indirect control. 

The Primary Education Act of 1923 made a revolutionary change in these 
arrangements. All the major Municipalities and all District Local Boards 
(which were also empowered to manage the primary schools situated 
within the limits of the minor Municipalities in the District) were now 
regarded as “Local Authorities”. Each local authority was required to 
elect a School Board — to be called the District or Municipal School Board 
as the case may be — consisting of not less than 12 and not more than 
16 members. Seats on the School Boards were reserved for women, experts 
in Education, and representatives of the backward classes and minorities; 
and on the District School Boards, representation was also given to the 


* a nali ties now called the non-Local Authority Municipality 

SaS ISls w^re entrusted to them. Each School Board had 
wl r^ f P TT^lrntive Officer, called the Administrative Officer, and he was 

&Ch ' e t Sff of supervisors to assist him in his work. The Department 
..given a staff of sup make rules under the Primary Edu- 

now ret /\ ne ^°f y e t e ton sta ff of 2 or 3 officers in each district to inspect, 
cation c a tender general advice to the School Boards. But all 

nther^ power s S of inspection administration, and control were transferred 
?o h Se P °ocal bodies. As a simultaneous reform was also carned out to 
t0 * h + , local bodies truly democratic, the powers vested m the School 
SS beg^to be exerted fully in practice and the authority of the 
Department was reduced to a minimum. 

But several complaints arose regarding the working of the Primary 
Education Act of 1923, and it was repeatedly urged that the powers 
transferred to the local bodies were not being properly utilized. Govern- 
meat, therefore, carried out a radical reform in 1938 The Powers of 
inspection were now assumed by Government; the posts of the Depu y 
Educational Inspectors which were held in abeyance since 1923 were 
revived- and the subordinate inspecting staff which was employed by 
the School Boards was taken over in Government service. Moreover, 
the Administrative Officers of the School Boards were made Government 
servants and all powers of control over the teaching staff it was in this 
field that the administration of local bodies had come in for most criticism 

were vested in the Administrative Officer and not in the School Board. 

^ There was a good deal of criticism of this re-transfer of authority to the 
Department; but the experience of the working of the Primary Educa- 
tion Act, 1938 proved to be so hopeful that this fundamental reform has 
come to stay. 

The Primary Education Act of 1947 went a step further and introduced 
some major changes in the administration of Primary Education. Only 
a few big Municipalities — now called the Authorized Municipalities 
were empowered to manage ,the Primary Education within their areas 
and they were given the same powers as under the Primary Education 
of 1923 (as amended in 1938). But the District School Boards were 
made independent of the District Local Boards and their powers were 
curtailed still further because almost the whole of their expenditure 
had to be provided by Government. Secondly, a change was made in 
the constitution of all School Boards and power was taken by Govern- 
ment to nominate not more than 3 members — one of them being an 
official — on every School Board. Thirdly, the School Boards were autho- 
rised to appoint Assistant Administrative Officers or Supervisors to 
assist the Administrative Officer. Fourthly, Staff Selection Committees 
consisting of the Chairman of the School Board, the Administrative 
Officer, and the Educational Inspector were constituted for each School 
Board and were empowered to select persons for. all appointments under 
the Board. And fifthly, Appellate Tribunals consisting of the Chairman 
of the School Board and the Educational Inspector were constituted to 
hear appeals against the disciplinary orders passed by the Administrative 
Officer in respect of his subordinate staff. All matters coming before the 
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Tribunal are to be decided unanimously and, in the case of a difference 
of opinion, the matter is to be referred to the Director of Education whose 
decision is final. These arrangements are working even more satisfacto- 
rily than those under the Primary Education Act of 1938 and it appears 
that, at long last, a satisfactory solution of the vexing problem of adjust- 
ing the relations between the Department and local bodies has almost 
been reached.* 

3 ( 8 ). Grant-in-aid to District 0 Local Boards on account of Primary 
Education . — The local fund cess was first imposed as a voluntary rate in 
1863 and its levy was generalised in 1869.- This new source of finance 
brought in large additional funds to the support of Primary Education 
and the problem now posed was this: Should the local fund cess be held 
exclusively responsible for the support of Primary Education or should 
a grant-in-aid be given to it from the funds of the State Government? 
And if the latter alternative is decided upon, what should the rate of this 
grant-in-aid be ? A't this time, the entire financial control vested with the 
Government of India and hence the following orders on this problem 
were passed by the Governor-General in 1871 : — 

“It has been repeatedly declared by the Secretary of State that it is a 
primary duty to assign funds for the education of those who are least 
able to help themselves, and that the education of the masses, therefore, 

has the greatest claim on the State funds It has, moreover, been 

repeatedly affirmed that we must look to local exertion and to local cesses 
to supply the funds required for the maintenance of primary schools. 
These standing orders may seem inconsistent, but they really are not so. 
The fact is that Primary Education must be supported both by Imperial 
funds and by local rates. It is not by any means the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India to deny to primary schools assistance from Imperial Reve- 
nues; but, on .the other hand, no sum that could be spared from those 
revenues would suffice for the work, and local rates must be raised to 
effect any sensible impression on the masses. This does not lessen the 
obligation of Government to contribute as liberally as other demands 

allow, to supplement the sums raised by local effort A rule, however, 

should be laid down that the State contribution is not to exceed one-half 
of the aggregate contributions from all other sources, or one-third of the 
total expenditure on education in the school concerned.”! 

Owing to financial stringency, however, the actual grant-in-aid given 
to the District Local Boards was much below the standard laid down in 
the above orders — one-third of the total expenditure or one-half of the 
local assets — and it was only about 1895-96 that the standard was 
actually reached.! 

This basis of grant-in-aid was obviously inadequate. The revenue 
from the local fund cess was meagre and inelastic; and the grant-in-aid 
from State funds was even smaller and equally inelastic. The progress 

# The administration of Primary Education in Bombay City will be noticed in J 
Section (12) Infra. 

t Government Resolution, Home Department, No. 60, dated 11th February, 1871, 

| Report pf the Director pf Public Instruction, Bombay, 1896-97, p. 28, 
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of primary Education began, therefore, to be adversely affected. Hence, 
in the early years of the present century, Government gave large non- 
recurring ffl-ants to the District Local Boards m order to enable them 
_to overcome the effects of plague and famine which affected the State 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century and also increased the rate 
of Government grant to one-half of the total expenditure.* 

But even this reform was not adequate to meet the situation. The 
exnenditure on Primary Education was increasing very fast, partly on 
account of expansion and partly on account of the attempt to increase 
the remuneration of primary teachers. The Local Boards were not able 
to meet their share of this additional expenditure on account of the 
inelastic revenues and Government, therefore, decided as a transitional 
measure, to bear all the additional expenditure from its own funds. But 
as the situation did not improve in any way, it was decided in 1912, that 
all additional expenditure on Primary Education should be borne per- 
manently from Government funds.f In other words, the District Local 
Boards were required to contribute one-third of the revenue from the 
local fund cess to Primary Education and once they did so, all further 
expenditure was borne by Government. This arrangement was in force 


inoi oo 


Under the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923, an attempt was made 
to change this basis of grant-in-aid and to transfer a larger financial 
burden to the District Local Boards. The new basis of grant-in-aid 
fixed under this Act was a little complicated. The year prior to that in 
Which the control of Primary Education was transferred to a District 
Local Board was called the “Datum-year” of that Board. The total 
recurring expenditure of that Board on Primary Education in the Datum 
year was called the “Datum Expenditure” and the assets of the Board 
on account of Primary Education in the same year (such as one-third 
part of local cess, fees, etc.) were called the “Datum-assets”. One- 
twelfth of the Datum-assets was set aside for non-recurring expenditure 
and the difference between the Datum-expenditure and eleven-twelfths 


of the Datum-assets was called the “Datum-grant”. The annual grant 
to each District Local Board was made equal to the Datum grant and 
two-thirds of all the approved recurring expenditure in excess of the 
Datum-expenditure. In other words, the recurring grant payable to a 
Local Board in any particular year would be calculated according to the 
following formula: — 


Grant payable in a year . — Datum grant plus 2/3 (approved recurring 
expenditure in that year minus Datum-expenditure). 

The two important features of this change are (1) Government did 
not want to reduce its existing expenditure on Primary Education and 
hence every local board was given a fixed grant-in-aid equal to the 
Datum-grant; but ( 2 ) Government agreed to bear only two-thirds of the 
additional expenditure incurred in future while, under the old system, it 
would have been required to bear all the additional expenditure. This 

*G. R., E. D., No. 1749 of 29-4-1903. 

t G. R., E. D., No. 1248 of 20-5-1912 



second aspect naturally implied that the District Local Boards would 
now be required to allocate larger resources to Primary Education. In 
order to enable them to do so, the Bombay District Local Boards Act, 
1923, permitted them to raise the rate of the local fund cess to two annas -- 
in a rupee and also gave them authority to impose some new taxes. \ 

But unfortunately, this basis did not work out satisfactorily. The cost 
cf Primary Education began to rise very rapidly after 1936-37, owing 
partly to the large scale introduction of compulsory education and partly 
to the rise in the cost of living during the Second World War. The 
District Local Boards were, therefore, unable to meet even one-third of 
the increase in expenditure and Government was compelled to go back 
to the basis adopted in 1912. Under the Primary Education Act of 1947, 
therefore, each District Local Board was required to levy the local fund 
cess at three annas in a rupee and to ear-mark 5 /12th of the proceeds to 
Primary Education. Once they did so, Government agreed to bear all 
the additional expenditure required from its own funds. In practice, 
this basis implies that Government has to pay more than 96 per cent, 
of the total expenditure incurred by the District Boards on Primary Edu- 
cation, but an adequate provision of compulsory education in rural areas 
does not appear to be possible on any other basis.* 

3 (9). Grant-in-aid to Municipalities on account of Primary Educa- 
tion. — Prior to 1883-84, the Municipalities had no authority to administer 
Primary Education. The primary schools in their areas were, therefore, 
maintained by the District Local Boards and the Municipalities were 
merely permitted to contribute to the funds of the Board concerned on 
account of the expenditure which it incurred in maintaining primary 
schools within their limits. In actual practice however, the Municipal 
contributions were very small in comparison with the cost of Primary 
Education within their areas. 

In order to compel the Municipalities to bear their legitimate burden of 
the cost of Primary Education, they were first given the authority to 
administer it. From 1883-84, every Municipality was required to manage 
the primary schools within its area and Government agreed to give it a 
grant-in-aid at one-third of the total expenditure. In order to enable the 
Municipalities to bear this additional burden, they were exempted from 
police charges i. e. the contribution levied for the maintenance of police 
and several other small contributions which they were required to make. 

The Government grant to Municipalities was not calculated annually 
but was usually fixed on a contract basis for a term of years. The first 
contract was made in 1884. This was revised in 1893 and again in 1903 
when the rate of grant-in-aid was raised to one-half of the total expen- 
diture. The next revision took place in 1912-13 when the contract grant 
was fixed at 50 per cent, of the expenditure incurred in 1911-12. In 1918, 
the system of contract grants was abandoned and grants began to be 
assessed annually at 50 per cent, of the expenditure incurred during the 
preceding year. 

*For a detailed account of the grants-in-aid to District Local Boards on account 
of Primary Education. See J. P. Naik : History of the Local Fund Cess (appropriated 

io Education) in the Province of Bombay, 


It will be seen from the above account that all Municipalities were 
treated alike from 1883-84 and every Municipality, irrespective of its 
financial status, was given a grant-in-aid at exactly the same rate. This 
practice naturally caused hardships to the poorer Municipalities. This 
uniform rate of grant-in-aid was, therefore, abandoned under the Bom- 
bay Primary Education Act, 1923. The Municipalities were now group- 
ed into two general categories: (1) the major Municipalities were desig- 
nated as Local Authority Municipalities and were given a grant-in-aid 
at 50 per cent- of the total approved expenditure during the preceding 
year; and (2) the smaller Municipalities were designated as non-Local 
Authority Municipalities and were required to contribute only one-third 
of the total expenditure on Primary Education incurred within their 
limits. 

• The Local-Self-Government Committee, 1937, recommended that these 
two broad categories were hardly adequate and suggested that the richer 
Municipalities should be required to contribute more liberally to the cost 
of Primary Education. Accordingly, the grant to Local Authority Muni- 
cipalities were refixed as follows in 1940; — 


Municipality 

1. Ahmedabad 

2. Poona, Surat and Shola* 

pur. 

3. Other Local Authority 

Municipalities 


Government Grant 

25 per cent, of the total approved 
expenditure. 

One-third of the total approved 
expenditure. 

One-half of the total approved ex- 
penditure. 


N.B . — No change was made in the rate of grant-in-aid to non-local Authority 
municipalities. 


The Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947, made still further changes 
in the system of grants-in-aid and liberalised the grants to Municipalities 
to some extent. 

The new grants fixed under this Act were as follows: — 


Municipality 
1. Ahmedabad 


2. Poona, Surat and Shola- 
pur. 


3. Other Authorized Muni- 
cipalities 

/ 


Grant-in-aid 

Twenty-five per cent, of the .total 
approved expenditure on volun- 
tary education and 50 per cent, of 
the total approved expenditure on 
compulsory education. 

One-third of the total approved 
expenditure on voluntary educa- 
tion and 50 per cent of the total 
approved expenditure on compul- 
sory education. 

One-half of the total approved 
expenditure on Primary Educa- 
tion, 



The non- Authorised Municipalities were now required to contribute only 
at 3/8 per cent, of the total rateable value based upon the capital value 
(or 5 per cent, of the total rateable value based upon the annual letting 
value) of the real property situated within their limits and the old basis 
of fixing their contribution at a certain percentage of the expenditure 
incurred within their areas was abandoned. This was a very welcome 
relief to these smaller Municipalities whose resources were comparatively 
limited.* 

3 (10). — Grant-in-aid to Private Primary Schools . — Prior to 1854-55, 
there was no system of grant-in-aid to private primary schools. The 
first rules of grant-in-aid were framed in 1856-57; but these rules as well 
as their later revisions were so framed that primary schools could hardly 
fulfil their requirements and claim grants under them, suited to the pecu- 
liar conditions of private enterprise in the field of Primary Education. 
Consequently, the number of aided schools remained very small and, even 
in 1881-82, only 196 primary schools received aid from the Department. 

When Primary Education was transferred to the control of local bodies 
in 1884, the question of the agency through which aid should be given 
to private primary schools came up for discussion. The local bodies were 
rather unwilling to assume this responsibility and the private schools 
were equally unwilling to be placed under local administration. 
Government, therefore, refrained from passing very clear-cut orders on 
the subject of making grants. It was laid down as a general principle 
that, as far as possible, all schools in a given area — whether public or 
private — should be under the single control of the local body concerned. 
But Government reserved to itself the right to give direct grants to any 
private primary school and the Boards also were directed “not to inter- 
fere in any way with such schools as do not desire to receive aid or to 
be subject to its supervision/’ Consequently, a variety of practices soon 
grew up. In the areas under the District Boards the private schools were 
not unwilling to be subject to the supervision of the District Boards and 
to receive aid from them, because the administration of Primary Educa- 
tion in the District Local Board areas was really in the hands of the 
Departmental officers. Hence all private schools in the Board areas were 
given aid from the District Education Fund till 1896-97. In Municipal 
areas, however, the situation was entirely different. Here a large num- 
ber of private schools was unwilling to be under Municipal control. 
Moreover, several Municipalities did not have adequate funds to assist 
the private schools. Hence the Department began to give direct aid to 
private schools in Municipal areas and the amount so spent was regarded 
as being outside the fixed contract grant to the Municipalities. This 
precedent created a demand that the same concession should be extended 
to Local Boards also; and it began to be pressed as the finances of the 
Boards began to deteriorate. Government, therefore, granted it in 1897- 
98 and from that year private primary schools in rural areas also began 
to receive direct grants from the Department. 

This system continued till 1923. The over-all transfer of Primary Edu- 
cation to the control of local bodies under the Bombay Primary Educa- 

* The grant-in-aid to the Bombay Municipality will be dealt with in Section (12) 
Infra . 


tion Act of 1923 necessarily implied that all private Schools should in 
future, be aided by the District or Municipal School Board, as the case 
may be. Therefore, the private primary schools again came under the 
control and supervision of local bodies. In 1938-39, however, an excep- 
tion was made to this general practice and Government decided to give 
direct grants to voluntary schools started under the drive to liquidate 
mass illiteracy. This exception was made partly because the District 
School Boards did not have the resources to aid these schools and partly 
because Government was very anxious to promote the scheme as quickly 
as possible. But it led to an anomaly, viz., the older private schools which 
were aided by the Boards often received smaller grants than the new 
voluntary schools. The Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947, therefore, 
regularised the position once more by directing that all private primary 
schools shall be aided only through the School Boards concerned.* 

With regard to the system and rate of grant-in-aid, it may be stated that, 
under the first rules of grant-in-aid promulgated in 1857-58, Government 
promised assistance, not exceeding 50 per cent, of the total expenditure, 
to such primary schools as may be approved for this purpose. But hardly 
were any schools aided under this plan. In 1865-66, the system of pay- 
ment-by-results was adopted. An idea of its working can be had from 
the following provisions of the Grant-in-Aid Code, 1865: — 

Standards for Vernacular Schools 

I Standard 

1st Head: Arithmetic, Addition and Multiplication Tables. 

2nd Head: Writing syllables. 

3rd Head: Reading 1st and 2nd Books. 


II Standard 

1st Head: Arithmetic, four Simple Rules. 

2nd Head: (a) Writing Simple Words. 

(b) Reading and explanation of 3rd Book. 

III Standard 


1st Head: 
2nd Head: 
3rd Head: 
IV Standard 
1st Head: 
2nd Head. 
3rd Head: 


4th Head: 


Arithmetic upto Rule of Three. 

Writing to dictation from a Senior School Book. 

Reading and explanation of 4th Book. 

Arithmetic, complete. 

Vernacular Writing from dictation. 

(a) Reading current Vernacular Literature, including 
Newspapers. 

(b) Paraphrasing Vernacular Poetry taken from ordinary 
school books. 

(a) Vernacular Grammar. 


The only exception to this general rule is that of the practising schools attach- 
ed to private training colleges for primary teachers. These receive aid directly 
from the Department at 50 per cent, of their approved expenditure. 



Rates of Grant-in-aid for passing the above standards 




1st Head 

2nd Head. 

3rd Head. 

4th Head. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I 

Standard 





1 

II 

Standard 

l 

1 

0 

0 

2 

III 

Standard 

i 

1 

1 

0 

3 

IV 

Standard 

i 

1 

1 

1 

4 


With capitation allowance of As. 8 on the average attendance of pupils 
during the year. 

[Taken from the Report of the Director of Public Education, Bombay, 1865-66. 
pp. 172-74.] 

These standards as well as the rates of grant-in-aid were revised in 
1866-67, 1870-71, 1877-78, 1887-88 and 1901-02. It is hardly necessary to 
go into the details of these revisions. It is enough to state that, in spite 
of all these revisions, the aid actually given to any school did not ordi- 
narily exceed one-third of its total expenditure. In other words, the 
same principle which had been made applicable to the grants-in-aid to 
Local Boards or Municipalities was adopted in the case of other private 
schools as well. 

Early in the present century, Curzon directed that the system of pay- 
ment-by-results should be discontinued. Accordingly, the Grant-in-Aid 
Code was revised and a new system of aid was introduced. The more 
efficient private schools which followed the regular primary standards 
were registered under Chapter II of the Code and were awarded grants 
upto one-third of the total expenditure or one-half of the local assets.* 
The other primary schools were registered under Chapter III of the Code 
and were given grants on capitation basis, subject to an upper limit of 
Rs. 150 per school. It will be noticed that the rate of grant-in-aid to 
private schools remained unchanged during this period also, although the 
grants to Local Boards and Municipalities were considerably liberalised. 

The following table shows the number of primary schools aided, the 
number of pupils attending them, and the total cost as well as the grant- ’ 
in-aid per pupil between 1881-82 and 1921-22: — 


These grants were usually fixed for a term of years. 


Table No. 3 (8) 

Amount of Aid to Private Primary Schools ( 1881-82 to 1921-22) 


Year. 

1 

Number of 
Aided Primary 
Schools. 

2 

Number of Pupils 
in Aided Primary 
Schools. 

3 

Total cost per 
pupil in Aided 
Primary Schools. 

4 

Total cost per pupil 
to Public Funds 
(i. e. State Local 
Beard or Munici- 
pal Funds). 

5 




Rs. a. 

P. 

Bs, a. 

P- 

1881-82 

196 

13,902 

4 8 

7 

1 11 

5 

1891-92 

1,968 

81,509 

5 11 

5 

1 6 

1 

1901-02 

1,929 

84,197 

7 4 

4 

1 8 

1 

1911-12 

2,307 

1,09,415 

9 2 

8 

2 6 

2 

1921-22 

2,690 

1,28,720 

15 3 

6 

5 0 

7 


Under the Bombay Primary Education Act of 1923 this old policy was 
continued with a few slight changes. Aided schools were now divided 
into two Classes— A and B— according to the standards maintained. The 
Class A Schools were aided at Rs. 10 per pupil (raised to Rs. 12 if the 
school was free) while the B Class Schools were aided at Rs. 4 per pupil. 
Besides, there was an upper limit of Rs. 200 to the total grant-in-aid 
payable’ to a Class B School. These rules actually led to a dimunition 
in the am ount, of grant-in-aid and the position of aided schools was adver- 
sely affected. 

In 1938-39, however, the Scheme of Voluntary Schools was introduced. 
It broadly adopted the basis of grant-in-aid to Class B Schools but libe- 
ralised the conditions of grant so that the number of aided schools in- 
creased very rapidly. But during the Second World War, the cost of 
living rose so sharply that these rates of grant-in-aid proved to be very 
inadequate and the number of aided schools began to_ diminish very 
rapidly. In 1946, therefore, Government revised the grants-in-aid to 
voluntary schools very liberally. The capitation grant was now fixed at 
Rs. 12 for each backward class pupil and girl and Rs. 10 for other pupils. 
Besides, a special dearness allowance grant at two-thirds of the rates 
sanctioned by Government was also made. In case of associations con- 
ducting a n umber of voluntary schools, another special grant for over- 
head expenses at 75 per cent, of the approved expenditure was also sanc- 
tioned. This change in policy helped very greatly in stabilising the 
position of the voluntary schools. 

Under the Bombay Primary Education Rules, 1949, the old distinction 
between Class A and Class B Schools was done away with, and all 
schools were now given capitation grants on the basis sanctioned in 1946. 
It was laid down, however, that these grants would be proportionately 



reduced if the standard of instruction maintained in the school was not 
satisfactory.* 

3 (11). Compulsory Primary Education. — The demand for Compulsory 
Primary Education was put forward very early and the first demand of 
this type is even older than the Department itself. As early as m 1852, 
Captain Wingate, the then Revenue Survey Commissioner, to whom the 
proposal for the levy of the local fund cess had been referred for opinion, 
suggested that the proceeds of the cess should be utilised for the introduc- 
tion of Compulsory Primary Education of three years for all sons of 
agriculturists.** It goes without saying that the proposal was turned 
down as premature. But the demand was again repeated before the 
Indian Education Commission in 1882 by several witnesses, the prominent 
among whom was Mahatma Jotiba Pilule.! But the Commission did 
not consider it necessary even to discuss the proposal. In 1884, the De- 
puty Educational Inspector of Broach (Shri Shastri) put forward a scheme 
for introducing compulsion in his area; but it was rejected by the Collector 
on the ground that it was a “wild scheme” for advancing the interest of 
Education.! Sir Chunilal Setalwad, a prominent public worker of Bom- 
bay, submitted a memorandum to Government in 1894 and suggested that 
Compulsory and Free Primary Education supported by a local rate should 
be provided in all Municipal schools. The demand was, however, turned 
down by Government on the ground that the principle of compulsory 
education was totally unsuitable to Indian conditions. § Between 1902 
and 1906, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola pressed for the introduction of Compul- 
sory Primary Education in the City of Bombay in his budget speeches 
in the Bombay Legislative Council. In consequence, a Committee to 
enquire into the problem was appointed in 1906 under the Ch airmanship 

♦For this purpose marks were assigned to each school on the following basis: — 


Item. Maximum Marks. 

(i) Range and quality of instruction • * 40 

(ii) Staff and their conditions of service ... 15 

(iii) Accommodation ^ 

(iv) School records 10 

(v) Personal cleanliness and discipline of pupils .. 10 

(vi) Proportion of the pupils in the higher classes ... 8 

(vii) Prompt and- effective supply of returns and 

statistics * 

Total ... 100 


A school which scored 70 marks or more is given full grants. In other cases, 
the grants are reduced pro-rata. 

**D. M. Desai: Universal, Compulsory and Free Primary Education in India, 

pp. 18, 21. 

t Ibid, p. 36. 
t Ibid, pp. 39, 40. 

§ Ibid, p. 40. 


of the Municipal Commissioner, but it came to the conclusion that the 
timp was not then ripe to adopt the reform* Thus all the early attempts 
to intrnduop compulsory education were unsuccessful; but they kept the 
concept aUveTnd helped materially in creating a favourable public 
opinion for the purpose. 

Between 1910 and 1912, Gokhale made herculean efforts to introduce 
compulsory education in India and moved a bill for the purpose in the 
Central Legislature. Owing to opposition from Government, it failed 
by 33 votes against 13. But in spite of this failure, it awakened public 
opinion on the subject and paved the grounds for a successful effort. 

The credit for sponsoring the first compulsory legislation, not only in 
this State, but in India as a whole goes, therefore, to Vithalbhai Patel 
whose bill on the subject became the Bombay Primary Education (Dist- 
rict Municipalities) Act, 1918. This is known popularly as the Patel Act 
and was the first law to be passed on the subject of compulsory education 
in the whole of India.f Its principal provisions were as follows: — 

(a) The Act was applicable only to urban areas excluding the City 
of Bombay; 

(b) A Municipality could launch a scheme of compulsory education 
for either or both sexes within the area of its jurisdiction, provided 
that (i) such decision was supported by two-thirds of the Councillors 
present at the meeting and by half of the total number of Municipal 
Councillors and (ii) was approved by Government; 

(c) Government had to be satisfied regarding adequate provision of 
schools, teachers, equipment, etc., before any scheme of compulsory 
education could be sanctioned. 

(d) The age period of compulsion was from 6 to 11 years of age; 

(e) The parent of every child residing within the area of compulsion 
was called upon to cause his child to attend a recognised primary school. 
If he failed to do so, he was to be prosecuted and, on conviction, was 
liable to a fine of not more than five rupees; 

(f) A fine of not more than Rs. 25 was prescribed for persons emp- 
loying children of compulsory age; 

(g) Compulsory education must also be free; 

.(h) To meet the rise in expenditure on account of the introduction of 
compulsion, Municipalities were empowered to impose fresh taxes 
or to increase any of the existing ones; and 

(i) It was not obligatory on Government to aid schemes of compul- 
sion submitted to it. But if Government decided to share the cost with 
the Municipality, its grant-in-aid was to be at such percentage of the 
total expenditure as may be prescribed. 

In spite of the great enthusiasm generated by the Act, only six Muni- 
cipalities introduced compulsory education under it— Surat (1919), Bandra 
U 920), Satara Ci t y (1921), Dhulia (1923), Byadgi and Dakore; but the 

PP*?0-47’ Desai: Universal > Compulsory and Free Primary Education in India, 

t Ibid, pp. 104-111. 
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compulsion in the last two areas was soon withdrawn. This poor res- 
ponse was due mainly to the uninviting financial provisions of the Patel 
Act. It was, therefore, repeated and replaced by the Bombay Primary 
Education Act, 1923. 

In so far as compulsory education is concerned, the provisions of the 
Bombay Primary Education Act of 1923 were as follows. 

(a) The Patel Act applied to urban areas only. The Primary Edu- 
cation Act of 1923, on the other hand, applied both to urban and rural 
areas. 

(b) Following the Patel Act, the Primary Education Act of 1923 left 
the initiative in the matter of introducing compulsion to the local 
bodies. But it also went a good deal further. Under the Patel Act, 
the Municipalities alone could put forward a proposal' to introduce 
compulsion. If it failed to do so, no other power could force it to in- 
troduce compulsion. The Primary Education Act of 1923. altered this 
position fundamentally. Section 10 (2) of the Act authorised Govern- 
ment to call upon local bodies to prepare schemes of compulsion within 
a specified period if they failed to take initiative in the matter. More- 
over, Section 26 of the Act gave Government power to prepare or exe- 
cute schemes of compulsion through its own officers if the local autho- 
rities failed to comply with an order under Section 10 (2) and to recover 
the expenses of the scheme from the local authorities concerned. 

(c) The amount of fine for failure to send a child to school was not 
to exceed two rupees; but for repeated failures, provision, was made 
in the Act for the imposition of a daily fine of annas 8 for every day 
on which the failure is continued or repeated. Moreover, in view of 
the application of the Act to rural areas, the authority to try cases 
under the Act was vested in a Magistrate, or a Revenue or Police Patel, 
or in any other person empowered by the District Magistrate in this 
behalf.* 

(d) Government also undertook to give financial assistance for all 
sanctioned schemes of compulsion at 50 per cent., in the case of Munici- 
palities and 66§ds per cent, in the case of District Local Boards. 

Owing to financial difficulties, however, the progress of compulsory 

education was not satisfactory even after 1923. Only 11 Authorised 
Municipalities introduced compulsory education under the Bombay 
Primary Education Act, 1923, viz., Ahmednagar (1927), Poona (1929 to 
1943), Sholapur (1927), Ahmedabad (1948), Broach (1927), Dharwar (1942), 
Hubli (1941 to 1951), Belgaum (1947), Bijapur (1944 to 1947), Malegaon 
(1948) and Jalgaon (1947). The Vest Khandesh District Board introduced 
compulsory education for boys only in all villages with a population of 
1,000 and over (1929). Among the other districts, Satara introduced it 
in 24 villages (1946 — boys and girls); East Khandesh in 97 villages (1946 — 
boys only); Surat in 34 villages (1946— boys and girls); Belgaum in 16 
villages (1946 — boys and girls); Sholapur in 19 villages (1946 — boys and 
girls); and Ratnagiri in 16 villages (1938-46 — boys and girls). The Dhar- 

* When village Panchayats were given judicial powers, they were also autho- 
rised to try cases under the Primary Education Acts. 
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war District introduced compulsion in the non-Local Authority Munici- 
palities of Byadgi, Haveri, and Ranebennur (1943— boys and girls); and 
the Broach District introduced it in all villages with a population of 500 
and over (1944— boys and girls). The progress of Compulsory Primary 
Education was, therefore, not very satisfactory especially in rural areas. 

Besides, compulsory education was not properly enforced even in the 
few areas where it had been introduced and no intensive efforts were 
made to bring all children of school-going age under effective instruction. 
Very little was done beyond holding of periodical censuses of the children 
of school-going age, and even these were not always thorough. In several 
cases, notices were issued to parents to send their children to schools, 
but very few attendance orders were passed. The number of prosecu- 
tions started was very small and the amount of fines realised was almost 
negligible. All things considered, therefore, it may be said that, even in 
1945-46, Compulsory Primary Education was introduced in a very small 
part of the State and that, even in the few areas where it was introduced, 
its enforcement was so weak and desultory that compulsion existed more 
on paper than in fact. 

When the Popular Ministry came into power again in 1946, the problem 
of compulsory education was taken up in right earnest. In order to 
reduce the cost of compulsory education, the duration of the Junior Pri- 
mary Course was reduced to four years instead of five and the duration 
of the age-period of compulsion was reduced to four years (i. e. 7-11) from 
five years (i.e. 6-11). Moreover, the shift-system was adopted in Stand- 
ards I and II. Government further announced that Universal Compulsory 
and Free Primary Education of four years’ duration would be introduced 
in the State as a whole in a period of 10 to 12 years. As a first step 
towards the achievement of this objective, Government advised the Dist- 
rict Locals Boards to introduce compulsion, both for boys and girls, in all 
villages with a population of 1,000 and over during a period of 5 years 
beginning with effect from June, 1947, by age groups as shown below: — 



Age group. 

First year' 

7-8 

Second year 

7-9 

Third year 

7-10 

Fourth year 

... . 7-11 


This decision was naturally adopted in the 19 districts of the old Bom- 
bay Province only. Owing to the merger of the old Indian States, 8 new 
districts were formed in 1949-50 and the above principle was extended 
to them also with effect from 1953-54. Besides, in the Umbargaon, Dahanu 
‘ and Mokhada Talukas of the Thana District, compulsory education was 
introduced even in small villages with a population of less than 1,000 with 
- a view to benefiting the Adivasi population that forms a large percentage 
of the total population in this area. 

The Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947, did not introduce any radical 
changes in so far as Compulsory Primary Education was concerned- It, 
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however, simplified the procedure for the preparation of a scheme of com 
pulsory education in rural areas, in view of the fact that the enhre bur- 
den of financing such schemes was assumed directly by Governme . 
Under the new procedure, the responsibility for the preparation a 
scheme of compulsory education was placed upon the Administrative 
Officer and not upon the District School Board. Provision, however, was 
made for the views and comments of the District School Boards to be 
necessarily taken into account and forwarded 'to Government. 


It is not only in the introduction of compulsory education that pro- 
gress has been made since 1946. The practical enforcement of compul- 
sory education also has been made more efficient than in the past. When 
the scheme was started in 1947-48, the traditional methods of enforcement 
were naturally adopted to begin with and a large number of special 
attendance officers were appointed. But experience showed that this 
type of a special machinery did not serve a useful purpose. Therefore, the 
posts of attendance officers were abolished and the work of enforcing 
compulsion was made an integral part of the duties of the ordinary staff 
of the Education Department. In other words, the various duties con- 
nected with the enforcement of Compulsory Primary Education were 
distributed between primary teachers, headmasters of primary schools 
and Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors. The practical experience 
of this reform is encouraging and it is found that this arrangement is 
both economical and efficient. Secondly, steps have also been taken to 
create a better machinery for the trial of offences under Primary Ed.uca- 
tion Act. For this purpose, the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947, 
has been amended and it is now laid down that a case under this Act 
shall be tried in the area where the parent resides, either by a Judicial 
Magistrate if one holds his Court there, or by a Nyaya Panchayat if one 
is constituted for the locality. If both these agencies are not available 
a special Primary School Panchayat consisting of three persons appointed 
by Government shall be constituted for the village to try cases under 
this Act. Similarly, certain other technical difficulties which used. to 
hamper the effective prosecution of defaulters have also been remedied. 
It is hoped that these amendments would help materially in improving 
the machinery for the enforcement of compulsory education. 


3 (12). Primary Education in the City of Bombay. The island of 
Bombay came under the East India Company as early as -in 1668. But, 
like all other parts of the State, its needs in Primary Education were 
exclusively provided by the indigenous schools till 1824 when the Bombay 
Native Education Society opened two primary schools of the modern type, 
one for Marathi and the other for Gujarati children. This Society and, 
later on, the Board of Education continued to provide Primary Education 
for the City till 1855 when the number of schools stood at 6 with an 
enrolment of 560 and a total expenditure of Rs. 3,912. These schools were 
then taken over by the Department which remained in exclusive control 
of Primary Education in the City till 1886-87, when the total number of) 
primary schools increased to 142 with an enrolment of 14,493 pupils and 
H P expenditure of Rs. 1,26,982. 


Although the beginnings of Municipal administration in the City of 
Bombay are very old and go back to the year 1792, the Municipal autho- 
rities in the City had nothing to do with the provision of Primary Edu- 
cation until 1872 when they were authorised to contribute to the expen- 
diture of the primary schools maintained within the limits of the City by 
the Department. Accordingly an annual grant of Rs. 10,000 was sanction- 
ed in 1872-73. It was increased to Rs. 15,000 in 1877-78 and later a further 
grant of Rs. 5,000 was also sanctioned. But between 1872 and 1887, the 
Municipal authorities had no control over the administration of Primary 
Education in the City and their sole duty in this respect was restricted to 
the sanctioning of this small annual grant. 

The Municipal Act of 1888, however, made a revolutionary change in 
this position. It laid down the general principle that Primary Education 
in the City was a “joint responsibility” of Government and the Munici- 
pality and created a Joint Schools Committee of eight members of whom 
four were appointed by Government and four by the Municipality. The 
supervision and control of Primary Education in the City was vested in 
this Committee and the funds required for Primary Education were also 
jointly provided, it being laid down that the contribution of the Munici- 
pality, when added to the amount of fees collected, should not be less 
than double the amount from Government for the year. This joint 
management continued till 1907 when the Police Charges Act was passed. 
Under its provisions, the Municipality was exempted from the payment 
of contribution towards the maintenance of the Police in the City and, 
in return, was made to accept the entire responsibility for financing 
Primary Education. Accordingly, the Government grant for primary 
schools in the City of Bombay was discontinued in 1907-08. 

This major financial change also necessitated a number of consequential 
changes in the administration of Primary Education in the City. To begin 
with, Government ceased to appoint any members to the Schools Commit- 
tee which in consequence, came to be exclusively elected by the Munici- 
pality itself.* Secondly, the old inspecting and teaching staff consisting 
of Government servants was continued provisionally under the new 
Schools Committee on foreign service conditions till 1914 when the 
inspecting staff reverted to Government service and the Municipality was 
authorised to appoint its own officers instead. As regards the teaching 
staff, persons appointed before 1914 were treated as Government 
servants lent to the Municipality, but all teachers appoint- 
ed after 1914 were regarded as Municipal servants. Thirdly, the aided 
schools were also gradually transferred to the entire control of the 
Municipality and, in 1922, a new post of the Superintendent of Aided 
Schools was created under the Municipality. Thus the Municipality 
came to have full authority over the administration of Primary Educa- 
«°n in the City and also assumed the entire financial responsibility for 
its provision. It is true that the primary schools in the City were subject 
to inspection by the officers of the Department. But their role was 
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mainly advisory and they had nothing to do with the details of the 
administration. The position thus created between 1907 and 1922 con- 
tinues to be fundamentally unaltered to this date, although Government 
grants for Primary Education have since been renewed. 

The following table shows growth of Primary Education in the City 
between 1887-88 and 1924-25: — 

Table No. 3 (9) 


Primary Education in the City of Bombay ( 1887-1925 ) 


Expenditure from 


]V B — The small contribution from Government funds shown against the years 
1911-12 and 1916-17 was on account of some aided schools which continued to 
receive direct financial assistance from Government. The increase in the contri- 
bution of Government seen against the years 1921-22 and 1924-25 was due to a 
Change of policy which will be described in the following paragraph. 


It was stated earlier in Section 11 that a demand for the introduction of 
Compulsory Primary Education in the City of Bombay was put forward as 
early as in 1906. Although this attempt did not succeed, efforts m that 
direction continued to be made by public leaders of the City. In July, 1916, 
therefore, the Corporation called for proposals for extension and improve- 
ment of Primary Education with the ultimate object of introducing Free 
and Compulsory Primary Education. Accordingly a scheme spread oyer 
ten years was prepared. It was estimated that this scheme would bring 
23,000 additional pupils into schools between 1918-1919 and 1928-29 at an 
additional cost of Rs. 18,00,000 (over and above the expenditure of about 
Rs. 6,00,000 which was being incurred by the Corporation from its own 
funds). As it was not possible for the Corporation to meet this additional 
liability, it approached Government for a grant-in-aid, especially because 
it was laid down in the Police Charges Act of 1907 that, if “by or at the 
instance of Government, education be made free and compulsory in th^ 
City, Government was to pay a grant of one-third of the additional expeir 
diture incurred therefor and also that the Corporation was to benefit by 
a change of policy, if any, to the same extent as other City Municipalities 


in^egard to_ increase in expenditure involved in the adoption of that 
policy. This request was granted by Government and it was laid down 
that the Corporation should continue to bear the whole of the cost of 
primary education up to the limit of the net budgeted expenditure during 
the year 1917-18 (i. e. Rs. 6 lakhs) and that all additional expenditure 
should be shared equally between Government and the Corporation,”-}- 
The "first Government grant under these orders was paid in 1919-20 and 
it continued to be paid till 1922-23 when, on account of financial strin- 
gency, Government had to reconsider their decision. The total expendi- 
ture on the scheme increased by leaps and bounds mainly owing to the 
mcrease m population and the cost of living, and the estimates prepared 
in 1917-18 were greatly exceeded. The Corporation claimed that Govern- 
ment must pay 50 per cent, of the actual increase in expenditure while 
Government maintained that it was not bound, to pay more than 50 per 
cent, of the estimated expenditure as provided in the scheme of 1917-18 
The ^dispute went on for a number of years and, failing an agreement 

^f?h° rP T 10n f TV he G r rnment in the Hi § h Court whSh ruled 
that the daim of the Corporation was not enforceable in a Court of Law.t 

In practice, therefore, the Government grant to the Corporation on 
account of Primary Education assumed the form of a block grant of about 

° f the “ «pendi,tf TtLIwS 

S 18 - The Corporation, however, continued to press for an increase in 

hf f? 5 ^i and L he P roble ™ ^ as ultimately decided by the Popular Ministry 
m 1950-51 when it was laid down that the Government grant to the Cor- 

po^tion should be calculated at 25 per cent, of its approved e^enditm-e 
subject to an upper limit of 25 lakhs. expenditure 

tV,3pif at L d ^ a ^° Ve ^ a vf Cher ^ e for the expansion of Primary Education in 
the City had already been drawn up and introduced in 1918-1919 l n 1920 

% Qty of Bombay Primary Education Act was passed and the Corpo- 
ration was authorised to introduce Free and Compulsory -Primary Education 
m rts area subject to certain conditions. Accordingly, compulsory edu- 
cation was introduced in F and G Wards in 1925 and extended to the City 
as^a whole m 1939-40. But hardly were any effective measures taken to 
enforce compulsory attendance and the scheme remained more or less on 
paper only Owing to the increase of population and public awakening 
however, the enrolment m primarv cchnnic -ji ? ! 8 ’ 

1924-25 Ud 1946-47. Besides” the toM exie„S3 1 J ‘’ST'”’ 
tion also increased very considerably owins tn the nmary Educa- 
iivid* and the contribution 0 , the^nS”! l£ Tn proton 
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of tne Suture as grant-in-aid even though th^r* sanc . t . 10ne< * 50 per cent, 
a grfca$ : ^P one-third of the expenditure only 6 Corporation had asked for 
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This wm be cWy seen iron, *• — , tab.e:- 

Table No. 3 v*"/ 

• rst.i nf Bombay ( 1924-47 ) 

Primary Educ ation in the City_J — . 

^ — | Expenditure from. ^ 


No. of 
Schools. 


s&^sr* “Sr 1 


* Other Totel 

Souroes. Expenditure. 


437 52,599 

463 62,923 

434 76,951 

492 96,611 

613 1,13,098 

640 1,51,063 


Bs. 

4,45*833 

7,56,745 

7,44,507 

7,73,107 

9,25,100 

9,74,890 


Rb. 

17,96,355 

23,23,544 


29,96,559 

60,34,597 


Ba. 

1,88,477 

1,42,599 

1,81,011 

2,99,529 

5,14,539 

15,17,906 


Bs. 

3,64,025 

5,02,727 

26.05,380 

28,04,785 

5,32,266 

5,73,591 


Bb. 

27,94,690 

37,25,615 

35,30,898 

38,77,481 

49,68,464 

91,00,984 
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Table No. 3 (11) 

Primary Education in Greater Bombay ( 1947-55 ) 


Expenditure from. 


Year. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

Govern- 

ment 

Funds. 

Munici- 

pal 

Funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

Sources. 

Total 

expendi- 

ture. 




Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1940-47 

640 

1,51,063 

9,74,890 

60,34,597 

15,17,906 

5,73,591 

91,00,984 

1951-52 

772 

2,40,488 

24,60,000 

103,93,065 

34,86,687 

4,67,710 

168,07,462 

1953-54 

810 

2,61,008 

32,57,550 

99,77,452 

37,89,138 

3,00,715 

173,24,855 

1954-55 

840 

2,72,001 

30,50,000 

93,04,134 

42,21,996 

4,08,695 

169,84,825 


It will thus be seen that Primary Education in the City and Suburbs has 
made tremendous progress during the last hundred years. In 1854-55, 
there were only six primary schools with an enrolment of 560 pupils* 
which were conducted at a total cost of Rs. 3,912 only. In 1954-55, there 
were 840 primary schools with an enrolment of 2,72,001 pupils and a total 
expenditure of Rs. 1,69,84,825. In spite of this increase, a very large 
number of children is still reported to be non-attending. The Corporation 
is making more strenuous efforts to enforce compulsory attendance and 
it is estimated that the existing expenditure on Primary Education, large 
as it already is, will have to be increased very considerably if all the 
children of school-going age are to be brought under instruction. 

Primary Education in the City of Bombay has several distinctive featu- 
res. To begin with, the Bombay Corporation offers the best remuneration 
in the State to its primary teachers so that its teaching staff is much better 
qualified than that under any other Local Authority in the State. The 
following table shows the scales of pay of Municipal teachers during the 
last forty years : — 

Table No. 3 (12) 

Salaries of Municipal teachers 



Prior to 1930. 

1930 to 1946. 

After 1946. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Unqualified 

30- 1- 45 

30-1-40 

50- 3-100 

Qualified but untrained ... 

55-l£~ 85 

35-1-55 

50- 3-125 

1st year trained 

55- 2- 95 

50-1-60-2-70 

60- 5-175 

Hnd year trained 

60- 3-120 

60-2-100-3-130 

70- 5-175 

Illrd year trained 

70- 4-150 

70-3-130 

80- 5-175 

Matric/S. S. C. 

. 


60- 3-125 

Trained graduates 

125- 5-175 

75-5-150 

100-10-200 

♦The statistics of indigenous 

schools are not 

available. 




Mainly owing to these scales of pay, the cost per pupil is very high in 
Bombay. In 1901-02, the average cost per pupil in all the schools of the 
City was Rs. 12-14-6 for boys and Rs. 15-9-5 for girls. In 1921-22, it rose 
to Rs. 43-9-0 for boys and Rs. 48-5-0 for girls. In 1946-47, it rose still 
higher to Rs. 53-12-0 for boys arid Rs. 62-3-0 for girls. In 1954-55, it stood 
at Rs. 71.7 in City area and Rs. 56.2 in Suburban areas. This cost is much 
higher than that under any other Municipality to say nothing of the mofu- 
ssil areas. 

Besides, the City of Bombay has often given a lead to the development 
of Primary Education in the State as a whole. Reference has already been 
made to the fact that the movement for Compulsory Primary Education 
was ^ first started in the City of Bombay and that it was mainly due to the 
pressure of. public opinion in Bombay that the Patel Act was passed in 
1918. It is also on record that- the Bombay Municipality was the first 
Local Authority in the State to abolish all special schools and classes 
for the scheduled caste and to throw open all its primary schools to 
every child, irrespective of his community (1926-27). Similarly, the 
Bombay Municipality was also the first Local Authority to adopt co-edu- 
cation in its primary schools as a general policy and to-day it employed 
a proportionally larger number of w linen teachers than any other Local 
Authority. 

Even more important is the scheme of medical inspection and treatment 
which is being organised by the Corporation since 1914. Under this 
scheme, children are regularly examined and receive free and prompt i 
medical aid at the Municipal dispensaries or at the Special School Clinic 
at the K. E. M. Hospital. Pupils with communicable diseases are promptly 
detected and prevented from attending the school during the period of 
inactivity. Children are also vaccinated and innoculated periodically 
after obtaining the consent of their parents. Ailing children are visited 
at their homes by the School Health Nurses and guidance is given to 
their parents regarding their care and diet. Health talks on subjects 
of personal hygiene are also given in the school by the School Health 
Officers and Nurses in order to inculcate healthy habits. In short, every 
care is taken to provide good medical advice and treatment to school 
children. In 1954-55, about 8,000 children received free medical treat- 
ment, 129 surgical operations for tonsils and other ailments were per- 
formed^ 200 cases- of dental defects were treated and 75 children were 
supplied with spectacles, free of charge. 

As h compliment to this medical treatment, the Corporation also 
supplies free milk and snacks to under-nourished children. In 1955, as 
many as 44,880 school children were supplied with 8 ozs. of pasteurised 
milk each on every school day. Besides, selected under-nourished 
children were given 1 oz. of Chikki (i. e. ground-nut or til-seed toffee 
with gram and jaggery, hygienically prepared and rapped in clean white 
butter paper) for 4 days in a week and fruits (Chikku or Oranges) bn 
the remaining two days. The total expenditure incurred on medical 
inspection and milk scheme was about Rs. 1,05,475 and Rs. 8,27,761 res- 
pectively while Rs. .4 lakhs were ear-marked for the supply of snacks. 


The Corporation has recently decided to establish a Research Section 
in Primary Education and it is hoped that this would be of great' use, not 
only to the Corporation, but to the administration of Primary Education 
in the State as a whole. 

A major difficulty in the development of Primary Education in Greater 
Bombay is the lack of suitable school buildings. A very large number 
of primary schools in the City is being held in rented buildings which 
have been constructed primarily as residential quarters. Consequently, 
a large amount is spent every year on the payment of rents, and the small 
size of the average class-room necessitates the employment of a much 
larger staff and leads to great indirect financial loss. It is, therefore, 
absolutely essential to provide good buildings for the Municipal schools 
as early as possible. For this purpose, the Corporation has undertaken 
an ambitious programme under which about Rs. 25 lakhs are proposed^ 
to be spent every year on the construction of school buildings. During 
the last three years, 9 new school buildings were constructed and 11 
existing school buildings were extended. There is still a long way to 
go; but a good beginning in the direction has now been made. 

Finally, it may be stated that with the large resources which the 
Corporation has brought to bear on the problem and the efficient perso- 
nnel which it is able to secure, Primary Education in the City is being 
conducted on a fairly high level of efficiency. Compulsory Physical 
Education, vocational schools which provide instruction in crafts like 
' carpentry, tailoring, clock-repairing, sign-board painting; a large-scale 
organisation of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, and a programme of rich 
and varied extra-curricular activities — these are some of the prominent 
features of the primary schools in Greater Bombay. 

3 (13). Fees . — Prior to 1855, fees were not regarded as a source of 
revenue for financing Primary Education. The fees charged were small, 
and it was only in the City of Bombay that they were credited to the 
general fund. In other places, half the fees collected were given to the 
teachers, provided the annual examination result was satisfactory, and 
the remainder was disposed of in repairing school-buildings, in providing 
books for school libraries or in some other suitable manner.* 

The Educational Despatch of 1854 changed the attitude towards fees. 
It laid down that some fee, however low, must be charged in all schools 
because an entirely gratuitous instruction is valued for less by those 
who receive it than one for which some payment, however small, is made; 
that such payment induces a more regular attendance and greater exer- 
tion on the part of pupils, and that school fees themselves, however in- 
significant they might be in each individual case, would, in the aggregate, 
become of considerable importance when applied to the support of a 
better class of teachers, t Consequently, fees came to be regarded as a 
small but significant source of revenue for the financing of Primary 
Education- , 

* Report of the Board of Education, 1855, p. 194, 
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As stated earlier, the desire for Primary Education was spreading rapidly 
between 1855 and 1901 so that the Department was always in need of funds 
to expand or improve Primary Education. The income from fees was 
therefore, always a welcome addition to the scanty resources placed at the 
disposal of the Department and, consequently, the levy of small fees be- 
came a regular feature of primary schools in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. It must also be pointed out that this levy, did not create 
any practical difficulties and that it did not adversely affect the educational 
advance of any class. This was due to several reasons. In the first place, 
the rate at which fees were levied was very low, even lower than that in 
the indigenous schools. Secondly, the desire for education was still 
restricted to the upper and the middle classes of society so that the poor 
were kept out, not because of the fees but because they had not yet learnt 
to appreciate the value of education. Thirdly numerous concessions in 
fees were generally available. Those who paid the local fund cess (and 
they formed a large group of the rural population) were charged fees at 
half the usual rate because the primary schools themselves were support- 
ed by the cess; girls and the pupils of the backward classes were gene- 
rally admitted free, and Muslim children also had several concessions. 
It would, therefore, be correct to say that the levy of fees in the primary 
schools of 'this period did not prejudicially affect the spread of Primary 
Education. On the other hand, fees contributed about 10 per cent, of the 
total direct expenditure on Education and hence they may even be held 
to have advanced the spread of Primary Education by enabling Govern- 
ment to conduct more schools and to appoint more teachers. 

By the opening of the present century, however, the situation had al- 
tered materially. The poorer classes were now being attracted to the 
schools and, even when they were not, the intelligentsia claimed that 
compulsory education should be introduced without delay. The public 
demanded that Primary Education should be free as well as compulsory; 
but if that was not possible the alternative demand was that Primary 
Education should at least be free. Government of India, however, refused 
to yield to all the agitation that was organised on the subject in this State 
as well as at the all India level and the Government Resolution of 1913 
said: 

“As regards free elementary education, the time has not yet arrived 
when it is practicable to dispense wholly with fees without injustice to 
the many villages which are waiting for the provision of schools. The 
fees derived from those pupils who can pay them are now devoted to the 
maintenance and expansion of primary education, and a total remission 
of fees would involve to a certain extent a more prolonged postponement 
of a provision of schools in villages without them. In some provinces, 
elementary education is already free and in the majority of provinces 
liberal provision is already made for giving free elementary instruction 
to those boys whose parents cannot afford to pay fees. Local Governments 
have been requested to extend the application of the principle of free 
elementary education amongst the poorer and more backward sections of 
the population. Further than this, it is not possible at present to go.”* 

•*Para. 10. 


The policy laid down in this Resolution has been acted upon in this State 
even to this day. Government has always held the view that compulsory 
education must necessarily be free. But in so far as voluntary educa- 
tion is concerned. Government feels that, as a rule, small fees should be 
charged in all primary schools and that the regulations for the remission 
of fees should be so liberal that no pupil would be prevented from 
receiving education merely because he is not in a position to pay the fees 
prescribed.. In the present financial conditions of the country, such a 
procedure has a double advantage over the slogan of ‘free education.’ On • 
the one hand, it does not impede the education of the really poor child 
and on the other, it collects a small but very significant sum cf 
money from those who can afford to pay and thereby assists in the still 
further development of Primary Education. 

It was on the basis of this doctrine that Government has always refused 
to make Primary Education wholly free. Under Dyarchy considerable 
pressure was brought upon Government for making primary schools free. 
But Government merely decided to extend concession in fees.* As a 
further compromise the Municipalities were permitted to introduce Free 
Primary Education provided they could find additional resources to meet 
the loss of revenue caused by the remission of fees.f Even .after 1937, 
the same policy has been continued by the Popular Ministry. 

Since the present policy is to introduce compulsory education at the 
primary stage only, Government decided to charge fees at a slightly 
higher rate at the upper primary stage and thereby secure some addi- 
tional funds for the support of Primary Education. Accordingly, fees at 
the rate of Re. 0-8-0 in Standard V, of Re. 0-12-0 in Standard VI and 
Re. 1-0-0 in Standard VII were levied in all primary schools with effect 
from 1 954-55. J The usual concessions allowed under the Primary Educa- 
tion rules continued here also. Moreover, orders have been issued to the 
effect that every parent who is unable to pay the fees shall be granted 
an exemption for his children. Besides orders have also been issued to 
the effect that Authorised Municipalities may remit fees; but if they do 


♦The exact orders on the subject are quoted below: — 

The following shall be exempted from the payment of fees in primary schools 
managed by a local authority: — 

(a) All girls; 

(b) Boys of the scheduled classes, aboriginal and hill tribes and other back- 
ward classes; 

(c) Boys whose parents satisfy the School Board that they are unable to pay 
the school fees; 

(d) The sons of Indian soldiers and followers who have died or been incapacitat- 
ed while on active service in the War. 

(e) The sons of Indian soldiers in the combatant branches of the army; 

(I) The sons of women teachers whose pay is Rs. 100 or less. 

The powers of the School Board in respect to (c) may be delegated by the School 
Board to the local School Committee. 

t Upto 1937, sixty Municipalities had made use of this authority and made Pri- 
rnary Education free in their areas. 

t These rates have been prescribed for rural areas. In the urban areas, the rates 
prescribed were He. 1-0-0 for Standard V; Ks, 1-4-0 for Standard VI and Rs. 1-8-0. 
for Standard VII. 



so, Government grant to them would be reduced by an amount equiva- 
lent to what might have been realised from fees if they had been charged 
at the prescribed rates.* Consequently, no child can be prevented from 
pursuing his studies because of inability to pay fees— a conclusion which 
has been fully justified by the statistics of enrolment. On the other 
hand, the revenue from fees has gone up by about Rs. 19 lakhs in the 
very first year. This is no small amount and the State can ill afford 
to forgo it. 

The following table shows some details about the annual fee per pupil 
as well as the percentage of the total direct expenditure on Primary 
Education that is borne by fees. 


Table No. 3 (13) 

Fees in Primary Schools ( 1881-1955 ) 


Year. 

Average Annual 
Fee per Pupil. 

Percentage of the total 
direct Expenditure on 
Primary Education that 
is borne by Fees. 

Total amount 
of Fees 
realised. 

* 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. 

1881-82 

lO 

i 

o* 

1 

o 

10-9 

1,54,496 

1891-92 

0-10-11 

12-7 

3,53,664 

1901-02 

0-11- 7 

10-6 

3,71,071 

1911-12 

0 - 9- 9 

7-9 

4,60,179 

1921-22 

0-10-4 

3-5 

5,17,381 

1936-37 

0- 9- 8 

3-9 

6,86,873 

1941-42 

o 

to 

00 

4-3 

9,61,932 

1946-47 

1- 7- 3 

5-4 

24,17,812 

1951-52 

1- 7- 6 

4-9 

51,13,638 

1953-54 

1-10- 7 

5-3 

58,99,705 

1954-55 

2- 0- 5 

6-7 

77,73,206 


3 (14). Pay of Primary Teachers . — -In the indigenous elementary schools 
the remuneration of the teachers was very low, and varied between Rs. 3 
to Rs. 5 per month. When the new type of primary schools was organised 
by the B. N. E. Society and the Board of Education between 1826 and 1855, 
the need to appoint teachers who were specially trained and whose aca- 
demic attainments were much higher than those of the teachers in the 
indigenous elementary schools led to an improvement in their remunera- 
tion. The teachers of this period received salaries varying between Rs. 10 
to Rs. 50 and also a share of the fee realised— the exact salary depending 
upon the size and importance of the school and the share in the fees, on 
the quality of the work turned out. This position continued unaltered \ 
for a few years even after the creation of the Department. 


* G„R., E,D., No. PRE 7054, dated 11-5-1954. 


'(bj Pay-scales (1865-1901).— A major change of policy, however, occurr- 
ed when the local fund cess was levied and the desire to expand Primary 
Education very rapidly was awakened. The curriculum of primary schools 
^ was now simplified and brought much closer to that of the indigenous 
schools, especially in the lower standards.* The need to appoint specially 
trained and highly qualified teachers to primary schools, was, therefore, 
not so urgent as in the past. Consequently, teachers with meagre general 
education (consisting of 3 to 5 years of study in a primary school) and no 
training, began to be appointed to primary schools and with this fall in the 
standards, their remuneration was also deteriorated. Untrained primary 
teachers were now paid low salaries that varied between Rs. 4 and Rs. 8 
per month. Trained teachers were paid a little better — from Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 25 — and headmasters were entitled, in addition, to a capitation allow- 
ance based on attendance and a proficiency allowance based on the results 
of the examination. But in spite of all these rules the general remunera- 
tion of a primary teacher was very low. Even in 1882, the average salary 
of a teacher was anything between 8 to 9 rupees a month and of the nine 
thousand odd teachers then employed, only 4 per cent, were in receipt of 
more than Rs. 25.f 

There was very little change in this position till 1901-02; by the turn of 
the century, both the advantages as well as disadvantages of the system 
became fairly obvious. The main advantages were to (1) the possibility 
of expanding Elementary Primary Education on -a comparatively large scale 
within the meagre budgetary allotment then available, and (2) the chance 
afforded to trained and deserving head-masters to earn a much larger 
remuneration than the one to which they were entitled merely on the 
basis of their training. However, the disadvantages of the system were 
even greater. It led to great disparities between one teacher and another 
and left large room for administrative favouritism. Besides, the 
remuneration of teachers was often made to depend on factors over 
which they had no control, viz., the uneven character of village schools 
and irregularity of attendance due to natural calamities like an epidemic 
or famine. 

(c) Pay-scales (1901-21 ). — This system was, therefore, abandoned at the 
opening of this century, thanks to the lead given by Curzon, and a 
system of fixed grades was introduced. Under this plan, every post in 
the primary schools carried a fixed grade (i. e. monthly salary) depend- 
ing upon the size and importance of the school concerned. Promotion 
from one grade to another was given as vacancies occurred, on the basis 
of training and satisfactory work, and teachers were also transferred to 
posts of lower grade as a punishment. The grades ranged from the mini- 
mum pay of Rs. 4 to the maximum of Rs. 60 with a number of inter- 
mediate grades. They were fixed once for air and were not altered unless 
th e status of the school was changed materially. The teachers could, 
therefore, hope to improve their remuneration only when the grade of the 
" P? s * Wa s revised— which was an unusual event— or when a vacancy in the 
higher grade occurred. 

* See Section 3 (16) for details. 

t Report of the Moos-Paranjpe Committee, p. 4. 
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In the drive for educational reconstruction organised by Curzon a high 
priority was accorded to the improvement of the pay-scales of primary 
teachers. The same objective was also stressed by the Government Reso- 
lution on Educational Policy, 1913. Intensive efforts were, therefore, made 
between 1901 and 1921, to give better ^ rage to the primary teacher. Bet- 
ween 1903 and 1915, the minimum salaries of untrained assistants and 
headmasters were raised from time to time and attempts were made to 
give “Code” pay to all trained teachers.* Incremental scales of pay were 
introduced for the first time in 1919. f Besides, owing to the increase in 
the cost of living which had occurred during the First World War, war 
allowances were sanctioned in addition to pay. In 1920, the minimum 
salaries of teachers were raised still further although the scales were not 
altered. As a result of all these changes, there was a great improvement 
in the remuneration of primary teachers as will be seen in the following 
table; — 


Table No. 3 (14) 


Average pay of primary teachers ( 1907-22 ) 


Year. 

Average pay 

No. of teachers. 


Rs. 


1907 

11.0 

12,049 

1911 

13.4 

14,159 

1917 

14.8 

17,967 

1922 

33.0 

20,353 


(d) Pay-scales (1921-39 ). — The following period again witnessed a dete- 
rioration in the position, due mainly to the world economic depression 
and the consequent financial stringency. A revised incremental scale, 
known popularly as the “560” scale because it was sanctioned under 
Government Resolution, Education Department, No. 560 of 10-3-1924, was 
introduced in 1923 and allowances based on attendance were given to 
headmasters. These varied from Rs. 3 to Rs. 20 per month. In 1925, 
the allowances of headmasters were increased and new allowances were 
sanctioned to first assistants. 


Between 1929 and 1937, when the effects of the world economic depres- 
sion were actually felt, the pay-scales of the primary teachers were often 
revised and, on each occasion, their remuneration was lowered with the 
object of curtailing expenditure. The first revision was made in 1929 
when Government Resolution, Education Department, No. S. 72 of 12-7-1929 


*The Code for primary training colleges mentioned the^minimum pay to which 

each trained teacher was entitled — the pay varied with the year of training nnH 

^ was cailed the ‘Code’ pay. There was generally no ^ 

grades fixed for the schools and the output of trained teachers and conseauervMv 
several trained teachers received a grade which was lower 

This discrepancy was removed under this reform. e pay * 

-p I T? ® Y a *- ied fn ” n Rs * 15 to Rs. 40 for the first year trained, from Bs 20 to 
Sained^ tea chlrsf year Sd and fr ° m Rs * 25 to Rs * 75 for the third yea? 
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introduced what are popularly known as “S-72” scales. These were 
generally lower than the ‘560’ scales sanctioned earlier. In 1935, a still 
lower scale was sanctioned under Government Resolution, Education 
Department, No. 5448 of 25-2-1935. Besides, the allowances given to head 
masters and first assistants were also discontinued. In 1930, Government 
gave an option to the local authorities to discontinue the payment of the 
headmasters 1 and first assistants’ allowances and out of the 38 local 
Authorities in the State 14 availed themselves of this option. The cut in 
Government grants imposed between 1932-38 induced several Local Autho- 
rities to retrench these allowances partially or wholly as a temporary 
measure. In October, 1938, Government ordered that the amounts spent 
on allowances after 1st March, 1939 would not be admitted for purposes of 
grant. This amounted to an order for the discontinuance of the allow- 
ances as a permanent measure and they led not only to a reduction in the 
emoluments of the teachers, but also affected the pension prospects of the 
teachers who were in receipt of those allowances. As a result of all these 
changes, the average monthly pay of primary teacherss fell from Rs. 33 in 
1922 to Rs. 31.1 in 1938. 

(e) Pay-scales (1939-55 )— During the last sixteen years, however, the 
wheels have turned full circle and the remuneration of primary teachers 
has improved. The scales were revised in 1941, 1946 and 1947 and 
on each occasion, to the benefit of the teacher. Besides, the multiplicity 
of incremental scales that had come into existence in the earlier period 
was done away with, and only two common incremental scales— one for 

- untrained teachers and the other for trained teachers — were adopted. 

By 1939, a large number of anomalies had crept into the pay-structure 
of primary teachers owing to constant revisions and hence Government 
appointed a special Committee to inquire into the problem. The report of 
this Committee known as the Moos-Paranjpe Committee, made several 
recommendations for the removal of the anomalies and these were accept- 
ed by Government. 

The More Committee had recommended that all primary teachers should 
be trained in a continuous course of two years and that a common scale 
of Rs. 25-J-30-2/3-40 S. G. 40-1-50 should be introduced for all teachers. 
This fundamental principle was also re-emphasised by the Moos-Paranjpe 
Committee, which, however, recommended the basic scales of Rs. 25-J-30- 
1-40 S. G. 40-1-55 (the selection grades being restricted to 15 per cent, 
of the cadre). In 1941, Government accepted this basic scale without the 
selection grades and also passed detailed orders regarding the manner 
in which teachers drawing the old scales should be brought under the 
new scheme. 

Owing to the Second World War, the cost of living rose enormously. 
Dearness allowances were, therefore, sanctioned as a provisional measure 
and in 1945 when the Popular Ministry again came to power the spiles 
of primary teachers were further revised. Under the new scheme*! all 

- untrained teachers were given a basic scale of Rs. 25-1-30 and all trained 
teachers were given the basic scale of Rs. 30-1-50 S. G. 50-2^-75 (S. G. for 
15 per cent, of the cadre) with some local allowance in expensive areas. 
These orders were given effect from 1st August, 1946- 



With effect from 1st January, 1947, the salaries were revised still fur- 
ther and fixed as follows : • — 

Qualified but untrained teachers — Rs. 35-1-40. 

Trained teachers. — -Rs. 40-1-50-E. B. 1-3/4-65 S.G. 65-24-90. 

(S. G. for 15 per cent, of the cadre). 

In addition to this basic scale dearness allowance at the rates sanctioned 
for Government servants was also given to primary teachers. Local 
allowances were now discontinued but house rent allowance at prescrib- 
ed rates was sanctioned for a few areas. 

(/) Old-age Provision ( 1855-1955 ). — The problem of the old-age provision 
of the primary teachers is as important as their remuneration. As stated 
earlier, the primary teachers were admitted to pension in 1868 and pen- 
sions were granted to all who, at the time of their retirement, were in 
receipt of a salary of more than Rs. 10. This position remained unchang- 
ed till 1923. 

With the overall transfer of control of Primary Education to local 
bodies under the Bombay Primary Education Act of 1923, the authority 
to recruit primary teachers was vested in the School Boards. The teachers 
recruited after 1923, therefore, were regarded as servants of the local 
bodies concerned and were given the privilege of a provident fund only, 
but the teachers recruited before 1923 were allowed an option and con- 
tinued on the pension basis. 

It will be seen from foregoing review that the pay-scales of the primary 
teachers have had a chequered career. They were raised between 1825 
and 1865, lowered between 1865 and 1882, maintained at an almost steady 
level between 1882 and 1901, raised again between 1901 and 1921, lowered 
a second time between 1921 and 1939 and raised again for the third time 
between 1939 and 1947. The Popular Ministry has, as stated earlier, tried 
to do justice to the teachers and has improved their remuneration con- 
siderably during the last 16 years so that the Bombay primary teachers 
are now paid better emoluments than those in most other States in India. 
Government is anxious to improve the economic condition of the primary 
teachers still further, but any radical change can only be made when 
adequate funds become available. 

3 (15). Expenditure . — In 1854-55, the total Government grant for edu- 
cation was about Rs. 1,31,000. Out of this, the expenditure incurred on 


Primary Education was as follows: — 

Rs. 

(i) Primary Schools in Bombay City ... 4,610 

(ii) Primary Schools in the 1st Division ... 17,290 

(iii) Primary Schools in the 2nd Division ... 9,172 

( iv ) Primary Schools in the 3rd Division ... 10,529 

(v) Books supplied to Primary Schools ... 6,749 

4 (vi) Superintendence ... 10,371 

if (vii) Buildings ... 1,418 

"" (tnii) Gratuities to Teachers ... 3,328 


Total ... 63,467 


Besides the above, the fees collected in primary schools during 1854-55 
amounted to Rs. 8,635. But as stated earlier, the fee collections were not 
treated as revenue at this time. 

In 1864-65, the total receipts on account of Primary Education increased 
to Rs. 3,25,705 and were distributed among the different educational 
divisions as shown in the following table: — 

Tabus No. 3 (15) 


Receipts on account of Primary Education (1864-65) 


Govt. 

Endow- 

Local 

Subscri- 

Fbph Sale ° £ 0fcher 

Books. Sources. 

Total. 

Funds. 

meats. 

Cess. 

ption. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

- G.D. 50,408 


1,10,923 

3,159 

26,512 

1,91,002 

N.D. 44,888 

248 

19,750 

12,877 

11,512 36 821 

90,132 

S. D. 12,986 

... 

1,126 

9,690 

5,225 

29,027 

Sind 5,267 


2,219 

7,440 

618 

15,544 

1,13,549 

248 

1,34,018 

33,166 

43,867 36 821 

3,25,705 

[Prepared from table No. 

3 of the 

Government 

of India pp. (4) to (77) of the 

Report of the 

Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1864]. 


Owing to. the levy of 

the local fund cess 

between 1863 and 1869, the 

expenditure 

on Primary 

Education increased enormously and stood as 

follows in 1870-71: — 







Table No. 3 (16) 



Expenditure on Primary Education ( 1870-71 ) 





Expenditure 




Imperial or 
Provincial 
Expenditure. 

from Local 
Cess and 
Municipal 

Expenditure Expenditure 
from Fees. 

Total 

Expendi- 

ture. 




Funds. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Boys’ & Girls’ 

' Schools 

2,33,247 

5,22,299 

29,557 87,280 

8,72,383 

Training schools for Masters 37.753 

24,539 

219 8,526 

71,037 

and Mistresses. 


Buildings 


51,267 

1,22,772 

414 74,303 

2,48,756 

Miscellaneous 


11,284 

13,101 

1,315 

25,700 


Total ... 

3,33,551 

. 6,82,711 

31,505 1,70,109 

12,17,876 


(Taken from the Hunter Commission Report, Table No. VII of Primary Educa- 
tion Tables, p. xlvi). 


From 1881-82, statistics of direct expenditure on Primary Education are 
available in a comparable form. They are given in the following table: — 
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Certain trends in the expenditure on Primary Education will become 
evident from the above table. To begin with, there is the great rise in 
the total expenditure from about Rs. 63 thousand in 1854-55 to about 
Rs. 11.6 crores in 1954-55. Most of this rise has taken place since 1901. 
It will also be seen that the State is now assuming an increasing respon- 
sibility for the financing of Primary Education and that its share of the 
total expenditure has increased from 19.3 per cent, in 1881-82 to 65.2 per 
cent, in 1954-55. Equally significant is the rise in Municipal contributions 
from Rs. 39,842 or 2.8 per cent, of the total expenditure in 1881-82 to 
Rs. 182 lakhs or 15.7 per cent, of the total expenditure in 1954-55. The 
inelastic nature of the resources of District Local Boards has diminished 
the significance of their contribution as the total cost of Primary Educa- 
tion has continued to increase. In 1881-82, they contributed only Rs. 5.78 
lakhs, but their share of the total expenditure was 40.8 per cent, of the 
total. In 1954-55, their contribution has actually increased to Rs. 93.1 
lakhs^ but their share of the total cost has fallen to Rs. 8.1 per cent. only. 
The “other sources” appear in the picture because of the aided schools 
and, for reasons already explained, they do not play an important role 
at present; their contribution having fallen from 26.2 per cent, in 1881-82 
to 4.3 per cent, in 1954-55. 

It will also be seen that Primary Education has always received about 
half of the total direct expenditure on Education, the actual share vary- 
ing from 60.1 per cent, in 1921-22 to 50.0 per cent, in 1954-55. It must be 
pointed out, however, that the recent fall in the share of the total expen- 
diture allotted to Primary Education is mainly due to the larger expendi- 
ture that is being now incurred on schemes of Secondary and University 
Education. ~ 

The following table will show the increase in the cost per pupil during 
the last hundred years: — 


Table No. 3 (18) 

Cost of Primary Education per Pupil ( 1855-1955 ) 


Year. 

No. of Pupils in Primary 

Total Direct Expenditure 

Cost per 

Schools. 

on Primary Education. 

Pupil. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1881-82 

3,32,688 

14,19,258 

4-3 

1891-92 

5,18,284 

27,83,084 

5-4 

1901-02 

5,13,211 

35,09,316 

6-8 

1911-12 

7,57,130 

58,07,261 

7-7 

1921-22 

7,98,508 

1,49,52,847 

18-7 

1936-37 

11,40,299 

1,77,36,502 

15-6 

1941-42 

15,64,620 

2,19,24,569 

140 

1946-47 

16,65,042 

4,54,58,752 

27-3 

1951-52 

34,78,221 

10,51,23,942 

30-2 

1953-54 

35,53,750 

11,15,19,130 

31-4 

1954-55 

38,30,466 

11,56,28,181 

30-2 


L— S 1338—8 
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3 (16). Curriculum of Primary Schools . — The “vernacular” schools 
started by the Bombay Native Education Society and the Board of Edu- 
cation were quite different from the ‘primary’ schools of to-day. At that 
time the object of Education was to spread Western science and literature. 
When this was done through English, it became an “English school” and 
when it was done through an Indian language, it became a “vernacular 
school.” In other words, the content or syllabus of both these types of 
schools was practically the same and the main difference between them 
was that of the medium of instruction only. This would also be evident 
from the study of the syllabus of these schools which included, in addi- 
tion to the three R’s, arithmetic (complete), algebra, euclid, trigono- 
metry, astoronomy, history of England and India, geography of the 
World and geology, natural philosophy, and broad outline of World 
history. It would, therefore, be more correct to describe these “verna- 
cular” schools as secondary schools teaching through the medium of 
Indian languages, than as primary schools. 

This character of the vernacular schools continued right upto 1854. 
Till then, there was no idea of multiplying English schools on a large 
scale and it was, therefore, decided to increase the vernacular schools as 
largely as possible and to spread Western science and literature through 
them. But this policy was abandoned after 1855 and it was decided to 
increase the number of English schools and colleges and to regard them 
as the media for the Spread of Western science and literature. Conse- 
quently, the “vernacular” schools were assigned a very humble function 
to perforin, viz. the preparation of students for admission to the English 
schools. With this change in their role which was made in 1857, a move- 
ment for simplifying the “vernacular” school course was started in ear- 
nest and by 1865-66, the number of classes in a “vernacular” school was 
reduced to four* and its curriculum was restricted to the three R’s.f It 
is at this stage that the old “vernacular” schools may be said to have 
become really primary schools. 


Immediately after this over-simplification was carried out, a new prob- 
lem presented itself. Government required a number of employees who 
did not need to know English but whose general education had gone 
beyond the three R’s. In the educational set-up created at this time, how- 
ever, the highest education that one could get outside an English school 
was restricted to the three R’s only. Hence it was deemed essential to 
amend the primary course and to increase the number of classes in pri- 
mary schools. In 1867-68, therefore, the number of classes was increased 
to fivej and in 1870-71, they were increased to six§. Under these arrange- 
ments, a boy could go to an English school at the end of Standard IV; 
but one who did not desire to study English, could continue his education 
in Standards V and VI. “The whole Vernacular School course of ele- 
mentary and middle class instruction”, wrote Peile, “is divided into six 

* Prior to 1855, they varied from 6 to 10. 
t This has been given in full in Section 3 (11) supra. 


t See Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1867-68, Appendix D 
for the detailed syllabus. 1J - 


§ Ibid, 1870-71, pp. 462-67. 
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standards. It comprises Arithmetic entire and a little Euclid; a complete 
course of Vernacular Reading and Grammar; practice in reading and 
writing current hand and in composing reports or letters in it; a complete 
course of Indian History and an elementary view of the History of the 
World; Geography to illustrate the History, and an elementary knowledge 
of Physical Geography and the common natural phenomena.”* 

This trend to amplify the curriculum of primary schools was kept up 
during the next thirty years. In 1887-88, the Infants’ Class was intro- 
duced and the curriculum prescribed for it included Reading, counting 
numbers upto 100, and multiplication tables upto 10. Besides, new sub- 
jects and techniques like object lessions, story-telling, chorus singing 
physical drill, etc. were also introduced. The main object of the reform’ 
therefore, was to begin Primary Education at a lower age and to make the 
instruction for young children more interesting. Incidentally, this reform 
also lengthened the duration of the primary course to seven years (Infants 
plus standards I-VI). In 1901-02, the Seventh Standard was added at the 
top and the duration of the primary course was raised to eight years 
The primary curriculum now included the following subjects: — 

Lower Primary Stage ( Infants Class plus Stds. I and II) 

by^hearh^' Departmental Readers in Balbodh and Modi; Learning Poetry 

Writing.— Dictation in Balbodh and Modi; 

ArfthSc tiC ‘~ SimPle Arithmetic ’ Eur °Pean and Native; easy mental 

Geography.-Study of a Map; the four cardinal points; notion of the 

hoJT mth reference t0 space; plan of the scho<)1 

dr °^« subjects treated in the reading book, with simple 

Upper Primary Stage (Stds. Ill and IV) 

Reading and Writing.- As above but more advanced. 

tables of weights, measures, etc. vulgar fractions- 
use of NSfvVtables mP0Und pr ° P ° rtion; Mental Arithmetic involving the 

drawing Lession '- piants > finals, and natural phenomena with simple 
Further Stage (Stds. V, VI and VII) 

rp ? f fto d j n9 '‘~?!? artn i e ^ tal Readers ! Grammar and Etymology Manu^crint 
reading, recitation of Poetry; Prosody. anu - c npt 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay 187Q-71, ~p7 63~ 
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Writing . — Essay or report writing in current hand, with attention to 
hand writing, spelling and punctuation. 

Mathematics.— Arithmetic and Native accounts; Euclid, Book I. 
History — History of India; some instruction in the system of Indian 
Government. 

Geography . — Geography of the World; elementary Physical Geography. 


Sanitary Primer. 

The trend to amplify the syllabus was also kept up during the present 
century. The syllabuses were revised on several occasions between 1901 
and 1947— the principal revisions having been made in 1913, 1919, liwo, 
1928 and 1940 — and at each revision, the syllabus was made bulkier, either 
bv the addition of new subjects or by amplification of the courses pres- 
cribed under existing subjects. Among the new subjects introduced ^ dur- 
ing the period; mention may be made of plane geometry instead of ! euclid, 
nature study and school gardening (1919), drawing (for which a detailed 
syllabus was drawn up), and manual work. In 1923, the teaching of 
agriculture was introduced in some experimental primary schools called 
the agricultural bias schools and a special syllabus was drawn up for 
Standards V, VI and VII of these schools and finally a very detailed and 
comprehensive syllabus which had first been tried in practising schools 
attached to Government training colleges was introduced in all primary 
schools of the State with effect from June, 1940. 


In 1947-48, the primary school syllabus was thoroughly recast for three 
main reasons: Firstly, the introduction of Basic Education had led to a 
general broadening of the objective of Primary Education. Primary Edu- 
cation was no longer directed to the imparting of mere literacy, or to the 
spread of some elementary facts of Western science and literature, or 
even to the preparation of the student for some subordinate posts in 
Government Departments. On the other hand, it was now argued that 
the main objective of Primary Education should be to develop the perso- 
nality of the child, to build up his character, to teach him the dignity of 
labour and the responsibilities of citizenship, and to bring him into a 
closer contact with his immediate environment and its problems. Secondly, 
the attainment of Independence made it both necessary and possible to 
give a national orientation to Primary Education by inculcation of demo- 
cratic ideals and by training the child to rise above narrow divisions of 
caste, language, or region and to appreciate the life and culture of India 
as a whole. Thirdly, it was also decided, on financial grounds, to abolish 
the Infants’ Class and to reduce the duration of the primary course to 
seven years only. The entire curriculum of the primary schools, there- 
fore, was revised. At the lower primary stage, the old course of five 
had to be, compressed into four years and consequently, the more difficult 
or less important portions of the old curriculum were dropped and the 
new syllabus was grouped under three heads only — language, arith- 
metic and general knowledge which included all interesting topics under 
history, geography, nature-study, agriculture, civics and hygiene 
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appropriate to the age of the children. Moreover, an important feature 
of the new syllabus was the attention which children were required to 
pay to practical work such as, cleanliness of the class room or of the school 
compound, entertaining the community and participating in national and 
seasonal festivals. They were also required to do a considerable amount 
of observational work such as that of heavenly bodies or of the principal 
crops of the neighbourhood. At the upper primary stage, the study of 
the national language was made compulsory and a practical bias was 
given to the study of other subjects. What is more important, the entire 
approach to the curriculum was changed by the adoption of modern and 
improved methods of teaching. The mere acquisition of information or 
book knowledge was discouraged and an attempt was made to stimulate 
the child’s interest and curiosity so that he might develop his exploratory 
instinct and the spirit of initiative. Besides, learning was now based 
more on activity than on books or class-room lessons and an attempt was 
made to socialise the child to its environment by increasing participation 
in community life, group activities, and by various other ways. 

From the above account of the development of the curriculum of pri- 
mary schools during the present century, two important trends which 
have motivated all the recent revisions become obvious: (1) the desire 
to shorten the duration of the course on financial grounds, and (2) the 
desire to amplify the curriculum in keeping with modern educational 
trends. The combined result of these conflicting desires was to put a large 
burden of studies on the children. In the revision of the curriculum 
carried out in 1947-48, for instance, it was thought that the essential con- 
tent of education imparted in primary schools in five years (including 
the Infants’ Class) could be compressed into a syllabus of four years. But 
this did not work out satisfactorily in practice and the usual experience 
of primary schools was that the new syllabus was too heavy for these 
standards. This was particularly so in the very large number of primary 
schools which had to adopt the shift system for the first two standards. 
With barely three hours’ instruction, the teachers found it impossible to 
do justice to the heavy syllabus prescribed, not only in academic subjects, 
but also in Physical Education, drawing, craft, etc. There was, in conse- 
quence, a steady deterioration in the standards of education. Government 
therefore, decided to revise and simplify the syllabus as well as to bring 
it into line with the curriculum of basic schools to a much greater extent 
than in the past. 

Accordingly, the syllabus for primary Standards I-IV was recast and 
made considerably simpler. Besides, a common curriculum was adopted 
for basic and other primary schools in so far as the academic subjects, 
cleanliness, civics, physiology and hygiene, community life, etc. were 
concerned. This revision of the syllabus for Standards I-IV naturally 
necessitated the revision of the syllabus for Standards V-VII. Here also 
the primary objective of the revision was simplification; but a special 
emphasis was laid on stimulating the powers of observation and indepen- 
dent thinking on the part of students and on adapting the course to the 
practical needs of life. Moreover, a special feature of the entire revised 



Course was the prominence given to the study of the mother tongue or 
regional language and civics. It is the usual experience that most of the 
students leave the school altogether at the end of the primary course and 
it was, therefore, thought worthwhile that they should enter life with 
a good knowledge of the mother-tongue and the elementary operations 
of arithmetic as applied to practical life. The whole of the new syllabus 
was introduced in all primary (including basic) and lower secondary 
schools with effect from June, 1955, and its working is being watched with 
interest. 

3 (17). Examinations in Primary Schools— In the early years of the 
new educational system, examinations of the. primary schools used to be 
conducted by the teachers themselves. With a view to popularising the 
new system of education, the Board of Education introduced a system of 
“public examinations” under which every school held an annual exami- 
nation of its pupils at a ‘public function’ to which important officials and 
members of the public were invited. But there was a world of difference 
between an external examination proper and this annual show whose 
main object was not so much to test the attainment of individual pupils 
as to carry on propaganda for the new system of education. Right till 
1865, therefore, it may be said that the system of Primary Education did 
not suffer from the cramping influence of external examinations. 

In 1865-66 the system of payment-by-results was adopted as a basis for 
giving grant-in-aid to private schools. The ir pecting officers were, 
therefore, required to examine each pupil of the aided schools in each 
subject in order to assess the amount of the grant-in-aid. Although 
Government or Local authority schools were not subject to the grant-in- 
aid, the inspecting officers were instructed to adopt a common inspecting 
method for all schools— public or private. Consequently, the annual 
examination of every primary school began to be held by the inspecting 
officer concerned and the teachers lost all control over it. 

This position lasted till about 1938 in spite of the fact that the system 
of payment-by-results was discontinued in the early years of this cen- 
tury. The general view was that primary teachers would not work pro- 
perly unless their teaching was checked regularly through external an- 
nual examinations conducted by the inspecting officers. Although there 
is something to be said for this view and although these external exami- 
nations did exert a healthy influence in maintaining standards, their evil 
results — which are too well-known to need enumeration here — far out- 
weighed their advantages. The Popular Ministry, therefore, abolished 
this system altogether and ever since, the annual examinations of the 
primary schools have ceased to be a duty of the inspecting officers. They 
are now rightly regarded as problems of internal school administration 
and are organised by the Administrative Officers with the help of the 
teachers themselves. The records of these examinations, however, are 
preserved and made available to the inspecting officers who have to 
satisfy themselves that the promotions made from class to class are 
judicious. 


The most important examination at the primary level is the Primary 
School Certificate Examination* which is held at the end of the primary 
course. This began in 1866 as a Public Service Certificate Examination 
(Second Class) which qualified those that passed it for appointment as 
clerks in vernacular offices of Government. It was first held at the end 
of primary Standard III (when the primary course had four standards) 
and then at the end of Standard IV (when the primary course had five 
standards). But from 1871, it became a School Final Examination and is 
being held at the end of the primary course. 

In 1924-25 a separate Vernacular Final Examination for girls was in- 
troduced. This was also held at the end of the primary course; but as 
the primary course for girls had six standards only, the standard of this 
examination was lower than that of the boys which was held at the end 
of the Seventh Standard. As in the case of the boys, however, the name 
of this examination was changed to Primary School Leaving Certificate 
Examination in 1936-37 and to P. S. C. Examination in 1940-41. As a 
common primary course for boys and girls was adopted in 1940-41, a 
common Primary School Certificate Examination for boys and girls was 
held in 1948 and the separate final examination for the girls came to an 
end. 

The following table shows the results of the final examinations of the 
primary course for a few selected years since 1871 : — 


Table No. 3 (19) 


Primary School Certificate Examination ( 1871-1955 ) 


Name of the Examination. 

Year. 

Number 

appeared. 

Number 

passed. 

Percen fcage 
of passing. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Second Class Public Service 
Examination. 

1870-71 

not available 

1,421 


Second Class Public Service 
Examination. 

1881-82 

3,771 

1,253 

33.2 

Third Grade Public Service 
Examination. 

1891-92 

3,929 

1,302 

33.1 

Third Grade Public Service 
Examination. 

1901-02 

3,470 

1,551 

44.7 

Public Service Certificate 
Examination (Vernacular). 

1904-05 

2,917 

1,240 

42.5 

Vernacular Final Examina- 
tion. 

1906-07 

4,155 

1,975 

47.5 


,, The name of this examination has been often changed. In 1866 it was called 
the Public Service Certificate Examination (Second Class). In 1887, it was desig- 
nated as the Public Service Certificate Examination (Third Grade). In 1904-05 its 
? a *« ®as changed to the Public Service Certificate (Vernacular Examination) and 
in 1906-07 it was called the Vernacular Final Examination. In 1936-37 it was called 
the Primary School Leaving Certificate Examination and its present name was 

i d ^A 194 Ai. F< 5 regarding the early history of this examination, see 

Appendix H of the Report for 1886-87. 



Table No. 3 (19) — cdntd. 


Name of the Examination. 
X 


Vernacular Final Examination 

Vernacular Final Examination for 
Boys. 

Vernacular Final Examination for 
Girls. 

Primary School Leaving Certificate 
Examination for Boys. 

Primary School Leaving Certificate 
Examination for Girls. 

Primary School Certificate Exami- 
nation for Boys. 

Primary School Certificate Exami- 
nation for Girls. 


Primary School Leaving Certificate 
Examination for Boys. 

Primary School Leaving Certificate 
Examination for Girls. 


Primary School Leaving Certificate 
Examination for Boys. 

Primary School Leaying Certificate 
Examination for Girls. 


Primary School Leaving Certificate 
Examination for Boys. 

Primary School Leaying Certificate 
Examination for Girls. 


Year. 

Number 

appeared. 

Number 

passed. 

Percen- 
tage of 
passing. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1916-17 

7,513 

3,267 

43.4 

1926-27 

12,156 

5,581 

45.9 

1926-27 

1,520 

690 

45.4 

1936-37 

17,442 

7,197 

41.2 

1936-37 

5,347 

2,013 

37.6 

1946-47 

42,513 

17,118 

40.2 

1946-47 

9,114 

3,150 

34.6 


51,627 

20,268 

39.3 

1951-52 

94,968 

39,321 

41.4 

1951-52 

25,440 

10,249 

40.2 


1,20,408 

49,570 

41.2 

1953-54 

1,20,004 

54^663 

45.6 

1953-54 

34,037 

14,540 

42.7 


1,54,041 

69,203 

44.9 

1954-55 

1,25,444 

55,051 

43.9 

1954-55 

34,576 

13,457 

38.9 

Total .. 

. 1,60,020 

68,508 

42.8 


o Thg State Board of Primary Education* When the Bombay 

Primary Education Act, 1923, was amended in 1938 by the Popular 
Ministry a State Board of Primary Education was created. It consisted 
rf lfSsons six of whom were elected by the local bodies authorised to 
manage Primary Education and six were nominated by government Of 
the SLinated members, not more than three were to be officials and a 
convention was set up from the very beginning that representative of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation should be included among the nominated 
members. The powers and duties of the Board were defined as follows. 

(a) to examine and recommend schemes for the organisation co-ordi- 
nation and expansion of Primary Education and for the correlation of 
Primary Education with the system of education as a whole, 


(b) to advise Government generally on all matters connected with 
Primary Education; and 

(c) to exercise such other powers and to perform such other duties 
as may be prescribed. 

The Board was first constituted in 1940 and it has since been reconsti- 
tuted in 1943, 1946 and 1951. It has rendered valuable service and has 
advised Government, from time to time, on several important matters 
relating to Primary Education. 

3 (19). Primary School Buildings . — So far, the various quantitative 
administrative and financial problems of Primary Education have been 
dealt with in detail. Of the qualitative and academic problems, a brief 
resume of the development of the primary curriculum has already been 
given in Section (16) earlier. The remuneration of primary teachers was 
also discussed in Section (14) and their training will be discussed later 
in Chapter VII. The movement of Basic Education which aims at alter- 
ing the entire character of the traditional system of primary schools will 
be described in Chapter IV. It is, therefore, necessary here to deal only 
with the remaining aspects of Primary Education, viz. (a) provision of 
good school buildings, (b) the experiments made so far to adjust Primary 
Education to rural conditions, and (c) the methods that are being adopted 
to increase its effectiveness. 

Prior to 1921, there was no organised activity in this State for the con- 
struction of buildings for primary schools. Expenditure on buildings was 
regarded as discretionary and it was obviously possible to curtail or omit 
it without any serious adverse effect upon the general system of educa- 
tion. Consequently, buildings were constructed when funds were avail- 
able and when a period of financial stringency set in, building programmes 
were either curtailed or dropped. The history of the last hundred years 
shows that a large building activity was undertaken between 1865 and 
1882 when the proceeds of the local fund cess became first available. 
The second boom period came in the early years of this century when 
large central grants were given for the improvement of Primary Education. 
The local bodies in general and the Municipalities in particular did also 
help in the programme of constructing school buildings when Primary 
Education was transferred to them in 1884-85. Although a large number 
of primary school buildings were thus constructed prior to 1921, there 
was neither a definite programme for, nor a continuity in, the activity. 

Under Dyarchy, the programme of school buildings received a great set 
back owing mainly to the prevailing financial stringency of the period. 
This was a time when the pressure of expansion was very great and 
the available funds were so inadequate that, for a time, even emergency 
cuts in salaries had to be imposed. It was but natural, therefore, that 
building programmes were either dropped or heavily curtailed. Another 
typical difficulty created was the lengthy and elaborate procedure pre- 
scribed for the sanction of building grants to local bodies. Under its 
provisions, a building had to be constructed first and then a formal claim 
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was to be submitted to Government for a grant-in-aid. The require- 
ments laid down for the submission of this claim were extremely cum- 
brous and even when every technicality was complied with, the final 
sanction of the grant was discretionary and subject to availability of 
funds. The result was that the local bodies had hardly any inducement 
to plan and undertake adequate building programmes. 

A great achievement of this period, however, was the Sir Purushottam- 
das Thakurdas School Building Scheme for the Surat District. Sir 
Purushottamdas announced that if the local people gave free land and 
one-third to one-half of the cost of the building, he would provide the 
remainder of the cost for village school buildings in the Surat District. 
This generous offer was warmly welcomed and between 1927 and 1937, 
as many as 90 school buildings were constructed under it at a total cost 
of Rs. 4,56,427. 

When the Popular Ministry came into office in 1937, the problem of 
primary school buildings was taken up in right earnest. It was realised 
that the financial implications of a programme of providing every pri- 
mary school with a good building were colossal and that worthwhile 
results would not be achieved unless some radical measures were adopt- 
ed The far-reaching plans evolved for this purpose by the Popular 
Ministry since 1937 may be described under four heads, viz. (a) the 
creation of a Primary School Building Committee m every district with 
the object of organising a planned and continuous programme (b) pre- 
paration of cheap type-designs in order to reduce the overall cost of the 
programme; (c) the grant of loans from the accumulated provident fund 
balances of the District School Board staff for the purpose of construct- 
ing school buildings; and (d) encouragement to local initiative and enter- 
prise for constructing school buildings. 

(a) Primary School Building Committees .— In 1938 Government creat- 
ed a Primary School Building Committee in every district for the purpose 
of organising a planned and continuous programme of constructing build- 
ings for primary schools. These Committees consisted of the Educational 
Inspector (Chairman), the Chairman of the District School Board, the 
Executive Engineer of the district, all local members of the Legislature, 
and the Deputy Educational Inspector of the district (Secretary). 
Government placed fixed lump sum grants annually at the disposal of 
each Committee and they were credited to a fund created for the purpose. 
An amount equal to fifty per cent, of the grant sanctioned by Government 
had also to be credited to the fund by the District Local Board which was 
authorised to include, within its own contributions, the amount paid by 
the local people. The Committee had full authority to sanction and exe- 
cute the construction of primary school buildings subject to the general 
and special orders issued by Government from time to time. 

In 1948, the constitution of the Building Committees was slightly chang- 
ed and the Administrative Officer of the District School Board was 
appointed Secretary instead of the Deputy Educational Inspector. In 1950 


some major changes in the composition of the Committee were made. The 
Educational Inspector now ceased to be a member of the Committee and 
the President of the District Local Board concerned was appointed Chair- 
man. The Prant Officers of the district were included as ex-officio mem- 
bers for the first time and power was also taken to nominate two promi- 
nent non-officials as members of the Committee. 

From 1947 the District Local Boards were absolved from the responsi- 
biliW making any contribution to the funds of the Building Committee 
“d it w™ laid down that the local people should contribute not ;ta 
than l/4th of the cost of the building and that the remainder should be 
given from the funds of the Committee as grant-in-aid. 

The District Building Committees have been functioning “ 
for the last 17 years and the experience of their working bas showri o 
the construction of primary school building is greatly expedited through 

them. 

(b) Cheap Type Design for School Buildiugs.-With a view to reducing 
the over-all cost of buildings, four standard cheap designs have been 
approved so far. The selection of the exact design suitable for a locality 
is teft to the District Primary School Building Committee which decide 
the matter in view of the local climatic conditions and availability of 
building materials. On the whole, it may be said that the cost per room 
varies from Rs. 2,000 at the minimum to Rs. 3,400 at the maximum accord 
ing to the design selected. The cheapest type-design has been specially 
prepared for backward and poor areas where local contribution m cash 
is not likely to be available. The more costly designs are meant for the 
better and more well-to-do villages where local contribution is easily 
forthcoming and is often larger than the minimum laid down. A rule 
however, has been laid down that the contribution of Government should 
not exceed Rs. 2,500 per room in any case. 

(c) Construction of Buildings for Primary Schools out of Loans Sanc- 
tioned from the Accumulated Provident Fund Balances. In 19«1, 
Government undertook an important scheme with the object of expedit- 
ing the construction of buildings for primary schools. According to its 
provisions, the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947 and the Bombay 
Housing Board Act, 1948, were suitably amended and power was taxen 
by Government to manage the provident fund of the employees of the 
District School Boards. The law now empowers Government to utilise 
the accumulated balances of the provident fund for the purpose of giving 
loans to District School Boards for the construction of and special repairs 
to the primary school buildings. The loans bear interest at 4 per cent, 
per annum and are to be repaid by 20 equated annual instalments. 

The scheme began in 1953-54 and a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs a year was set 
aside for granting loans for a period of three years in the first instance. 
Until 31st March, 1955, a total sum of Rs. 99,95,496 was sanctioned as 
loans to the District School Boards for construction of and special repairs 
to primary school buildings. 



(d) Encouragement to Local Initiative and Enterprise for the Construc- 
tion of School Buildings. — Government have also taken several measures 
to stimulate local initiative and enterprise in the construction of school- 
buildings. Although the minimum local contribution required for the 
purpose of constructing a school building has been fixed at one-fourth of 
the total cost, villages which pay more than the prescribed minimum 
are given priority in the programme. Experience has shown that this 
is a good stimulus and several villages take advantage of it. In order, how- 
ever, that the poorer and more backward villages may not suffer in this 
competition, Government exempts such villages from the payment of con- 
tribution in cash, provided local material and unskilled labour are con- 
tributed, as far as possible. 

In the Ratnagiri District where the villagers have shown a great enthu- 
siasm for the construction of school buildings, the local District Building 
Committee suggested a scheme under which a grant of Rs. 500 per room 
was to be paid if the village people constructed the building for them- 
selves. The only conditions laid down are (1) that the life of the building 
should be more than 25 years, (2) that it should be structurally safe, 

(3) that it should provide necessary floor space, light and ventilation and 

(4) that its valuation should not be less than Rs. 1,000 per room. Several 
buildings were constructed under this plan in the Ratnagiri District. 
Government has now generalised the scheme and applied it to the State 
as a whole and it is found that villages in other districts also are taking 
advantage of the same. 

Another scheme of a slightly different type has also been adopted by 
Government with the same object. Under this plan, the v illa gers are 
left free to choose any of the approved type-designs and construct a 
school building accordingly. They are assured of a grant of Rs. 1,000 
per room of which half is paid in advance and the remainder is paid after 
the building is satisfactorily completed. 

As a result of the various programmes described above, the construction 
of primary school buildings in the State has made good progress since 1936- 
37 and especially after 1951-52. 

3 (20). The Rural or Modi Standards. — As stated earlier, the object of 
the first primary schools organised in the State was to spread Western 
science and literature and that they had an ambitious curriculum design- 
ed for the purpose. This did not create any practical difficulties so long 
as the schools were restricted to urban areas and were mostly availed of 
by the upper and middle classes. When, however, the primary schools 
began to be established in villages and the agricultural and poorer classes 
began to take advantage of them, the heavy curriculum of the Govern- 
ment primary schools came in for a good deal of criticism. “In a former 
report” wrote the Educational 'Insfpector of 'the Southern Division in 
1869, “I once mentioned that one of the chief men in a large village, after 
sitting out the school examination, in which he seemed to take some 
interest, asked me to order the schoolmaster to teach only writing and 
ciphering, and not to use printed books or maps. This year, at another large 


village, which has a great deal of good land and pays much cess. the 
Kulkami told me, that if I made the schoolmaster teach only writing 
and ciphering the school attendance would be trebled, that the people 
did not want* what he called ‘Sirkaree Vidya’ that “Gawtee Vidya was 
enough for them and as much as their children could be expected to 
acquire. A village elder and spokesman at another place (a Tal ooka 
Town, where the Mamlatdar was present at the school examination) 
made a very animated speech against much learning, and m -favour 
of the peoples’ right to be as ignorant as their fathers. He said 
Government seemed to wish to make the people clever, and that educa- 
tion was doubtless a proper thing for Europe and Europeans, but that his 
people preferred to remain as they were. I mention these things m 
illustration of the general, if not universal, feeling of the people, which 
must be taken into account in judging of the progress of Government 
Vernacular Schools and in revising examination standards. I have else- 
where reported that I do not think these standards should be lowered; 
but I think some compromise should be made to induce boys to attend 
our schools, who now attend only indigenous schools or none at all. 

T his agitation for a simpler curriculum had to be taken note of and 
accordingly in 1877-78, a separate curriculum for rural schools was drawn 
up. In the’ beginning, it had only four standards; but in 1887-88, it was 
spread over six years by adding an Infant Class at the bottom and a 
Standard V at the top. This course was also known as the Modi Stand- 
ards’ in Maharashtra, because it taught the Modi script of writing which 
was not taught in the ordinary primary schools. In 1901-02, the Director 
of Education compared this simpler rural course with the ordinary pri- 
mary course in the following words: — 

“As compared with the general course, the boy who takes the Modi or 
rural standards learns only the more practically useful rules of Arithmetic 
entirely omitting Decimal Fractions, nor does he learn any Euclid. He 
learns only those branches of account and book-keeping which he will 
actually need in later life. The technical terms used m formal documents 
are rendered familiar in his reading books. He can write simple reports 
in Modi and read fluently from the miscellaneous file in a Mamlatdar s 
office. His knowledge of history is limited to his Province, and ms 
knowledge of Geography to India. He has been given also some idea 
of rudimentary science and sanitation. The scope of this course is thus 
severely utilitarian; but it ip hoped that the introduction of object lessons 
and simple drawing will tend to relieve the monotony of the curriculum. , 

Although these courses were popular for a few years, the public feel- 
ing began to turn against them, especially during the early years of the 
present century The pupils who studied this course were not able to 
appear for the Primary School Certificate Examination and thus qualify 
themselves for service under Government. Nor were they able to join 
an English school and proceed to higher e ducation. Moreover, an ele- 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1869-70, pp. 180-81. 

t Progress of Bducation in India, 1897-1902, p. 164. 



ment of inferiority was associated with this course which awakened 
village people began to resent. These rural standards were, therefore, 
abolished in 1916-17 and a common curriculum was adopted for all pri- 
mary schools, both urban and rural. 

3 (21). The Agricultural Bias Schools. — If the rural standards merely 
tried to substitute a simpler curriculum for adjusting the primary schools 
to rural requirements, a more radical step was taken under Dyarchy, by 
opening agricultural bias primary schools. As most of the rural popu- 
lation follows agriculture as a way of living, the Conference of Agricul- 
tural Education held at Simla in 1917 passed a resolution recommending 
introduction of agriculture in the curriculum of primary schools. The 
principle underlying this recommendation was accepted by Government. 
After a careful examination of the problem, however, Government decid- 
ed that the younger pupils in primary Standards I to IV need not be 
burdened with any Agricultural Education and that Pre-Vocational Agri- 
cutural Education might be advantageously introduced in the upper 
primary standards. Accordingly, four experimental agricultural bias 
schools were opened in the State proper in 1923, the teachers for them 
being trained in a special course at the Agriculture School at Loni 
(District Poona).* As the experiment showed signs of success, it was 
extended to 17 more schools in 1924-25; and, thereafter, the number of 
schools was increased from time to time until it reached 81 in 1941-42. 
In 1926, a special Primary School Certificate Examination was also orga- 
nised for the students of these classes. The object of the Agricultural 
Bias Course was to provide such instruction to village children as would 
be useful to them in their future life as agriculturists. In addition to 
some theoretical study of agriculture, therefore, the course provided work 
on the school-farm and some instruction in village carpentry and smithy. 
The course was too elementary in character to make its student a good 
agriculturist. But it was felt that a pupil who has undergone this course 
would be in a better position to live as an agriculturist than another whose 
education had been on the traditional lines. 

In 1933-34 when the agricultural bias classes had been in existence for 
10 years, a Special Officerf was appointed to inquire into their working 
and to suggest measures for their improvement. The report of this 
Special Officer showed that the classes could be run on economic lines 
and that the children learning the course could become more useful mem- 
bers of the village community. As a result of these recommendations, 
Government decided that these classes need no longer be considered as 
experimental and that they should be regarded as normal institutions 
for rural areas. 


* As the number of the agricultural bias classes increased, a special school 
for training their teachers was organised at Narayangaon, District Poona, in 1929. 
It was shifted to Loni in 1932-33 and converted into a Basic Training Centre, in 
1939-40. 

f This was Shri V. D. Ghate, the then Educational Inspector. His Report on 
Agricultural Bias Classes ( attached to rural primary schools ) was published in 1935. 


One practical difficulty experienced in the work of these classes was 
financ ial Apart from the non-recurring expenditure on tools etc., every 
agricultural bias class needed a recurring expenditure of about Rs. 450 
per year on account of the special pay to be given to the teacher-m-charge, 
contingencies, etc. The actual experience was that only a small portion 
of this expenditure could be realised through the produce of the school 
farm. It was, however, hoped that if the recommendations made by the 
Special Officer were carried out and the efficiency of these classes was 
improved, it would be possible to make them practically self-supporting 
in so far as the additional recurring expenditure was concerned. 

The following table shows the number of agricultural bias classes 
and their pupils in a few selected years: — 

Table No. 3 (20) 


Agricultural Bias Classes and their Pupils ( 1926-42 ) 


Year. 

Total No. of Schools. 

No. of their pupils. 

1926-27 

52 

1,587 

1931-32 

80 

2,824 

1937-38 

81 

3,276 

1941-42 

81 

4,300 


When the scheme of Basic Education was introduced in 1939, the ques- 
tion of the future of these classes had to be considered de novo. In 1946, 
therefore, it was decided that these classes should, in principle, be regard- 
ed as basic schools and that they should be fully converted to the basic 
pattern at an early date. These are, therefore, being treated as craft 
schools (with agriculture as a craft) at present. 

3 (22). Central Schools. — Another interesting experiment undertaken 
by Government in rural areas is that of the Central Schools. With the 
object of vitalising Primary Education in rural areas, the ad hoc Com- 
mittee appointed by Government under the Chairmanship of Acharya 
S. R. Bhise recommended the establishment of Central Primary Schools 
in which a special effort could be made to integrate Primary Education 
with rural reconstruction by converting the school into a community 
centre for the village. This recommendation has been accepted by 
Government and as an experiment one Central School has been organised 
in every district (1954). In order to bring about a marked qualitative 
improvement these schools have been placed under trained graduates. 
It is rather early to pronounce any final verdict on their results but the 
potentiality of the experiment is obvious. Some time will necessarily 



be lost while these schools are finding their feet. But once they begin to 
function as efficient and model primary schools, their effect will begin 
to spread to the primary schools in the neighbourhood. Ultimately, 
therefore, these schools will have a great role to play in improving the 
standard of Primary Education in rural areas. 

3 (23). Wastage . — An important aspect of the developments in Primary 
education during the present century is the large increase in the number 
of primary schools and of the pupils attending them. The total expen- 
diture of Primary Education has also increased very greatly during the 
last fifty years. Ordinarily, this expansion ought to have been accompani- 
ed by a corresponding rise in the percentage of literacy. But, unfortu- 
nately, it is found that the growth of literacy has been very slow. This 
will be clearly seen from the following statistics : — 



1901. 

1951. 

Increase 
per cent. 

No. of Primary Schools 

8,987 

28,335 

215.3 

No. of Pupils in Primary 
Schools. 

... 5,13,211 

34,78,221 

577.7 

Total expenditure on Primary 
Schools. 

Rs. 35,09,316 

10,51,23,942 

2895.6 

Percentage of literacy 

6.75 

24.56 

. 263.8 


This lag between the expansion of the facilities in Primary Education 
on the one hand and the percentage of literacy in the adult population on 
the other has seriously disturbed educational administrators. The problem 
was pointedly brought before the public for the first time by the Hartog 
Committee which suggested that this lack of effectiveness was due to 
three main causes — wastage, stagnation, and lapse into illiteracy. Since 
then, these factors have been discussed almost continuously and various 
steps have been taken or proposed to eliminate them. The policy of 
Government in these matters as well as the methods adopted in this State 
to reduce these evils will be briefly described in this and the following 
two paragraphs. 

Wastage has been formally defined as the premature withdrawal of 
children from primary schools before they have stayed there long enough 
to attain permanent literacy. The view held by the Department — and 
this has been confirmed by factual investigations carried out — has been 
that a child who has passed Standard III of a primary school and has 
also spent some time in Standard IV generally attains such a degree of 
literacy that it is not lost for a long time in the normal conditions that 
obtain in our country. It is, therefore, the usual practice to ascertain 
the extent of wastage by comparing the number of pupils in Standard I 
of primary schools with those that remain in Standard IV. four years later. 


The following table shows the percentage of wastage so calculated for 
a few recent years: — 

Table No. 3 (21) 


Wastage ( 1947-55 ) 


Year. 

1 


Pupils. 


No. in 
Standard I. 

2 

No. in 

Standard IV. 
3 

Peroentage of 
Pupils in Std. IV 
to those in Std. I 

4 

1947-48 

12,63,558 


... 

1950-51 


485,147 

38.4 

1948-19 

12,43,313 


... 

1951-52 


493,577 

47.3 

1949-50 

11,26,683 


... 

1952-53 


437,376 

38.8 

1950-51 

11,13,974 


... 

1953-54 


431,464 

38.7 

1951-52 

10,94,733 


... 

1954-55 


440,974 

40.3 


Ordinarily, one expects that most of the pupils in Standard I would 
reach Standard IV in a period of four years. Instead of this, it is found 
that only 40 per cent, of the children enrolled in Standard I reach Stand- 
ard IV four years later. This shows the considerable amount of wastage 
that occurs in the system of Primary Education at present. 

Wastage is due to several causes. The most important probably is the 
general poverty of the people which compels them to withdraw children 
from schools at a very early age and to engage them in some occupation 
to balance the family budget. This is even more general in the case of 
girls who are almost always required to be kept at home, either to take 
care of a younger child or to assist the mother in the kitchen. The second 
important cause is the absence of compulsory education. In a society like 
the present rural population, public opinion is not sufficiently awakened 
to the advantages of education and a rigorous enforcement of the Compul- 
sory Education Act is the one sure remedy, not only to enrol a larger 
number of children in the schools, but also to keep them in schools until 
permanent literacy is attained. The other causes of wastage such as the 
existence of incomplete schools (i. e. schools which do not teach the whole 
of the junior primary course), lack of co-ordination between the local 
conditions and the hours of working and vacations of the primary schools, 
unattractive teaching methods or atmosphere that is found in a large 
number of existing primary schools etc. are significant; but they do not 
contribute very materially to the result. 

L— S 1338—9 
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The first of these causes can only be removed gradually through economic 
development plans undertaken by the National and State Governments. 
Government is trying its best to introduce compulsory education in all 
areas of the State and to remove the second important cause of wastage. 
The progress made in this direction has been described already. -Regard- 
ing the other causes, Government is adopting several measures such as 
training of teachers, introduction of crafts and handwork, conversion of 
primary schools to the basic pattern, provision of good buildings and 
equipment, suitable changes in the hours of work and vacations of primary 
schools to meet local requirements, and the introduction of a simplified 
but more attractive curriculum. As may be anticipated, the results can 
only be slow to come in a qualitative programme of this type. 

3 (24). Stagnation . — Stagnation is defined as the retention of a child in 
•the same class for more than one year.- 

At the primary level, stagnation ought to be the least and in a properly 
organised system of education, almost every child which has been in 
regular attendance ought to be promoted to the next class at the end of the 
year. But an examination of the existing educational system shows that 
stagnation is very large even at the primary stage and that it is the highest 
in the first year class where nearly half of the children are detained every 
year. 

As in the case of wastage, the causes of stagnation also are varied. But 
briefly, they might be stated as (a) irregular attendance, (b) inefficient 
teaching (c) over-loaded syllabus which is beyond the capacity of the 
.children of the age-group concerned, and (d) a defective system of exa- 
minations. In the first year class there are, in addition to the above, 
two other important causes of stagnation, viz., (a) irregular admission 
which go on throughout the year, and (b) a low age of admission. 

Government has been adopting a number of measures to reduce the 
amount of stagnation in primary schools. Some of the measures which 
are being taken to eliminate wastage by improving the atmosphere and 
the teaching methods of ordinary primary schools will also result in re- 
ducing the extent of stagnation. Besides, as the enforcement of compul- 
sory education becomes more effective, irregularity of attendance will be 
lessened and thereby the extent of stagnation would also be reduced. The 
attempts made so far to simplify the syllabus and to provide an improv- 
ed method of annual examinations have already been described. Further, 
the age of admission has now been raised to six plus and strict orders 
^ have been issued that no child shall be admitted afresh to the first year 
..class, three months after the opening of the school year. 

3 (25). Lapse into Illiteracy . — Lapse into illiteracy is the third cause 
of the ineffectiveness of Primary Education. The Hartog Committee 
observed that it was impossible to estimate the extent of such lapse accu- 
rately, but that there was every indication to show that it was large.* 
/Investigations into the problem were made by the Baroda State and a 
special investigation was also carried out by the Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, Poona, at the request of the Government of 


Bombay. The finding s of these investigations, however, show that the 
extent of the lapse into illiteracy is not so large as it was made out to be. 
In the case of children who leave schools after literacy is attained, that 
is, after a study of four years, the extent of ‘lapse’ is not more than about 
5 per cent, and it is almost negligible in the case of those who leave 
school after passing Standard IV. 

Shri D. R. Gadgil, the Director of the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics,, has rightly pointed out that there are two sure ways of 
.reducing this lapse to a minimum. The first is to ensure that every child 
will continue in school for at least four years and the second is to pro- 
vide suitable reading material and organise a system of village reading- 
rooms and, libraries for the maintenance of literacy attained in primary 
schools. Action on both these lines is being taken by Government. The 
programme of compulsory education which has already been described 
elsewhere is resulting in a prolongation of the average school life of 
children. Similarly, Government has undertaken a scheme of village 
reading-rooms and libraries which will be described in detail in 
Chapter IX. 

3 (26). Conclusion . — It will be seen from the foregoing account that 
the Bombay State has made considerable progress in Primary Education 
during the last hundred years. Although the traditional system of indi- 
genous schools was neglected and allowed to die, the loss has now been 
made up by an almost ubiquitous system of the new type of primary 
schools that has been organised instead. The number of schoolless vil- 
lages in this State, therefore, is very small and their population does not 
even exceed five per cent, of the total. The enrolment of pupils has also 
increased very largely and now stands at 10.7 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. Moreover, a very large number of primary schools are under 
public management so that the uncertainty which is usually associated 
with the work of voluntary agencies does not affect the organisation of 
Primary Education in this State. Government now spends a very large 
proportion of its total revenues on Education and more than 50 per cent, 
of this grant is allocated to the development of Primary Education. This 
State has also been a pioneer in the field of Compulsory Primary Educa- 
tion and to-day it has a much larger area under compulsory education 
than any other State of the Indian Union. In spite of this emphasis on 
expansion, however, it is worthy of note that quality has not been allow- 
ed to suffer. Notable progress has been made in respect of the curricu- 
lum, the training of primary teachers and construction of good school 
buildings. Moreover, in the Second Five Year Plan the development of 
Primary Education is further emphasised and it is hoped that the Primary 
Education in the State would make even greater progress in the next 
few years. 


♦Report, pp. 48-49. 



CHAPTER IV 


Basic Education 

The scheme of Basic Education was placed before the nation by Mahatma 
Gandhi in 1937 and shortly thereafter, the Government of Bombay decided 
to try it, as an experimental measure, in a few selected compact areas. 
The subsequent history of this experiment can be divided into two 
periods: — 

(1) The first period which extends from 1938-39 to 1946-47 (herein- 
after described as the experimental period) when Basic Education was 
. being studied as an experiment in a few selected schools; and 

v V (2) The second period which extends from 1947-48 to 1954-55 (here- 
inafter described as the transitional period) when steps were taken by 
Government to adopt measures which would enable it to convert all 
primary schools into basic schools in the near future. 

- The main events of these two periods are briefly described in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

4 (2). The Eocperiment Starts (1938-39). — In 1938, Government decided 
to introduce Basic Education as an experiment in a few selected schools 
and adopted the following measures for the purpose : — 

f (1) A Special Officer for Basic Education was appointed to organise, 
supervise and develop the experiment in all its aspects (November, 1938). 

(2) An Advisory Committee for Basic Education was constituted with 
Shri Narharbhai Parikh as Chairman and the Special Officer as Secretary 
(January, 1939). It consisted of several non-officials, selected from the 
three linguistic areas of the State, who were interested in the experiment 
and who had the academic authority to give guidance and help to the 
officers and teachers conducting the experiment. The main function of 
the Committee was to advise Government on all matters relating to Basic 
'Education. 

> (3) Four compact areas were selected, in the three linguistic divisions 

of the State, for trying the experiment. One of these was in the Surat 
District; two were located in the Districts of Satara and East Khandesh; 
and one was located in the District of Dharwar. The total number of 
.schools selected in these compact areas was 55—13 Gujarati schools, 20 
.Marathi schools, 16 Kannada schools and 6 Urdu schools situated in all the 
compact areas. Some of these schools were big enough to have all the 
-seven standards while others were smaller schools with one or two 
teachers. 

Some local authorities and private bodies came forward enthusiasti- 
cally and offered to try the experiment in a few selected schools of their 
own. It was, therefore, decided to give scope to these agencies and 35 
isolated basic schools were also organised outside the compact areas des- 
cribed above. Of these, 5 were conducted by two private agencies— the 
Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth conducted four schools in the Poona Dist- 
rict and Shri Parikh conducted $ school at Thamna in the Kaira District 


under his personal supervision. All these schools were given liberal 
grants-in-aid and Government also agreed to admit the expenditure in- 
curred by local authorities on the remaining 30 schools for purposes of 
grant. 

4 (4) The next problem was to select and train teachers for these schools. 
For this purpose, a few selected trained graduate teachers working in 
training institutions and secondary schools were sent to Jamia Millia, 
Delhi, for a week and to Wardha for three weeks, where a short course of 
training was organised by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. On return, these 
teachers started three Short Term Training Courses of three months' 
duration in Gujarati, Marathi and Kannada and trained 130 primary 
school teachers. This course of training comprised craft (spinning and 
weaving), history of the National Awakening, principles of Basic Edu- 
cation and methods of correlated teaching. Thus the first batch of 
teachers to staff the selected basic schools was trained and ready to 
start its work by the end of May, 1939. 

(5) It was also necessary to draw up a detailed syllabus for use in the 
basic schools and consequently, a new course was prepared on the line * 
suggested by the Zakir Hussain Committee. It was decided to introduce 
this new syllabus in Standards I and II only in the first instance ; to extend 
it thereafter to each successive higher standard year by year- and to 
cover the whole course in a period of six years. ’ 

When all these preliminary arrangements were completed, Basic 
Education was introduced in Standards I and II of 93 selected schools 
( 5 m compact areas, 35 isolated schools and 3 practising schools attached 
to basic training centres) in June, 1939. This was indeed a very humble 
beginning; but in view of the tremendous difficulties involved in the 
experiment such as the lack of trained teachers, absence of suitable books, 
lack of trained officers for supervision and guidance, and the non-existence 
of a suitable administrative machinery to try the experiment on proper 

attempted ™ &S pr ° bably tbe maximum that could have been reasonably 

(3) ‘ Experimental Period (1939-47 ).- During the next eight years 
the area of the experiment was not extended; but it had to contend against 
arge number of difficulties some of which were quite unforseen. 

Early Jn 1939, steps were taken by Government to provide for efficient 

su£nh?of n t th | 6 b + aS - C S i h ° 0ls as wel1 as t0 maintain a continuous 
?£ pply i° f adequately gained teachers for them. To secure the first of 
baS ° bjec J lv ? s ’ s P ecial arrangements were made for the supervision of 

who ha^^ttended^Tffif 01 fT and an ex P erienced trained graduate 
w , c a ft en ded the short courses of training at Wardha 

SUPerVi n ft gUide the work in academe s^bgl 

Send tiff v, J aS l XpeCted t0 visit eac h basic school once a fortnight 
pend the whole day there, discuss the progress of the nunils with tbl 

W e 2' t e “ i0ns r d Su « esli °” s *° te«hr P te 

next fortnight W ?’ dem ° nstratl °n lessons, plan the work for the 
, or tmght and act as a guide to teachers and as a link between one 
school and another and between the schools and the training centres ip 
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that area. Another officer, an expert in craft work, was appointed to 
supervise and organise the work in Craft on lines similar to those in 
academic subjects. He had also to consult the Administrative Officer of 
the district in the supply of equipment and raw materials needed for 
the craft. Thus each area had one basic supervisor and one craft 
supervisor. The Special Officer and the members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee also visited the schools and gave guidance and suggestions to 
teachers from time to time. 

To secure the second objective and to keep up the supply of suitable 
trained teachers for the extension of Basic Education to upper standards, 
three independent training centres (with practising schools attached) 
were started in June, 1939. A special syllabus to be covered in one year 
was drawn up and Matriculates or First Year trained teachers were 
admitted for training. The syllabus comprised training in (1) craft 
(spinning and carding); (2) languages (mother-tongue and Hindustani); 

(3) history (including civics and history of the National Awakening); 

(4) geography; (5) science; (6) rural uplift; (7) drawing; (8) principles 
of Basic Education and Psychology; and (9) practice teaching in schools. 
These training centres were located at Dharwar in Karnatak, at Loni 
(Poona District) in Maharashtra and at Katargaum (Surat District) in 
Gujarat. In July, 1939, an independent training centre for Urdu 
teachers was also started and located at Jalgaon in the East Khandesh 
District. Students for training in these institutions were selected on 
the recommendation of the Administrative Officers of the various local 
authorities and care was taken to see that only such teachers as had an 
Inclination for this type of work were selected. 

Hardly had these measures been taken when a political crisis in the 
country led to the resignation of the Popular Ministry and consequently 
the experiment received a great set back. The Caretaker Government 
decided to maintain the status quo and to continue the experiment. But 
a more progressive policy was essential if the experiment was to be 
given a proper trial. The work of the basic schools, therefore, began to 
suffer in various directions, and in consequence the members of the 
Advisory Committee sent in their resignations in 1941. Thereupon the 
Adviser to the Governor in charge of Education called a special meeting 
of the Advisory Committee and discussed its proposals; but as the mem- 
bers were not satisfied with the trend of the discussions, they declined 
to continue as members of the Committee and hence there was no 
Advisory Committee between 1941 and 1944. 

, Secondly, the political struggle in which most of the prominent workers 
in Basic Education were involved necessarily affected the progress of the 
experiment, especially that of the basic schools conducted by the private 
agencies. Of the 4 schools conducted by the Tilak Maharashtra Vidya- 
peeth, one was closed in 1939-40, another in 1941-42, and the third in 1942- 
43*. The School started by Shri Narharbhai Parikh in the Kaira District 
worked well for the first two years, but it began to deteriorate from 1941 

* Tha fourth school continued to work till 1950 when it was handed over to the 
piatrict School Board, Poona. 


and went down completely in 1942-43, when Shri Parikh himself could not 
supervise its work. 

Thirdly, the isolated basic schools also came to grief within a short time. 
They functioned only for a year and had to be closed on account of the 
difficulty of providing adequate supervision and guidance. They, there- 
fore, reverted to the old academic syllabus, but in a few schools spinning 
continued to be taught as an additional subject. 

The selected schools in the compact areas continued to function; but 
even here, the teachers and the administrators had to contend against 
several types of difficulties. The first of these was due to defects in the 
selection of areas or schools. In the Surat District, for example, the 
climate of a part of a compact area was so unhealthy that teachers were 
unwilling to work continuously therein during the entire period of the 
experiment. Moreover, some schools had no adequate means of communi- 
cation and presented insuperable difficulties of supervision, especially 
during the monsoon months. Some basic schools in this District had, 
therefore, to be closed. Similarly, some schools in the Satara District 
also had to be closed owing to scanty rains and a shifting population. The 
second type of difficulties arose from public opposition and the Urdu 
schools, in particular, did not fare well under the scheme. Mainly owing 
to the hostile attitude adopted by the Muslim Community, four Urdu 
schools which showed irregular and inadequate attendance and even the 
Urdu Training Centre at Jalgaon had to be closed. Even in the Hindu 
Community, the general attitude of the public created serious difficulties 
of administration. It is true that the scheme was welcomed by the public 
and that the people co-operated with it for the first two years. But a 
general indifference set in after 1942, especially because of the absence 
of proper guidance from social workers most of whom were then engaged 
in the political struggle. In some quarters, a critical or even hostile 
attitude began to develop on account of the suspicion that the academic 
attainments of the students in basic schools would be inferior to those in 
the traditional schools, due mainly to the large time devoted to craft; 
Besides, the academicians of this period had not yet accepted the philo- 
sophy of Basic Education so that a section of the press and the public 
made continual attacks on the experiment and weakened the faith of the 
humble teachers working in the basic schools. The third type of difficul- 
ties was administrative. The compact areas were small and undeveloped 
So that the teachers from other parts of the district did not like to work 
in them. This trend was also accentuated by the fact that, although the 
work in basic schools was more difficult and strenuous there was no 
monetary reward to balance this handicap. Similarly, the schools often 
lost good and trained teachers when promotions became due, and the lack 
of suitable buddings with adequate accommodation proved to be another 
handicap of great importance. The fourth type of difficulties arose from 
the novelty of the experiment and the total lack of precedents to guide 
the workers. For example, several difficulties were experienced in work- 
ing out the syllabus drawn up in 1939. In the earlier years, far too much 
emphasis was laid on correlation of the different subjects with the craft 
so that unhappy, artificial and vague attempts at correlation were often 
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seen in the day-to-day working of the schools. Similarly, excursions to 
different localities in the village and practical civic training such as village 
sajai formed the main social activities; but these did not give enough 
opportunity for teaching all topics. Deficiencies of this type made the 
work of the basic schools suffer; but what is worse, they often created 
misunderstandings and prejudices against Basic Education itself. Fifthly, 
the selection of crafts also presented difficulties, especially in the Satara 
area where cotton was not locally grown so that the spinning of wool had 
to be adopted in place of cotton-spinning which had been introduced 
earlier. Sixthly, difficulties were also experienced in supplying adequate 
equipment of the right type and it was a great headache to devise and 
set up the new administrative procedures required for organising craft- 
teaching in schools. And seventhly, the most serious difficulties were 
encountered in the disposal of the yarn produced by the schools. In the 
early years, only spinning had been introduced as a craft and it was made 
a duty of the basic schools and Government to dispose of the yarn spun 
by the pupils. As the beginning of the syllabus had been made from 
Standards I — II only and the experiment was to be extended gradually 
to the higher standards, it was not possible to organise weaving in schools. 
For the disposal of yam, therefore, the schools had to depend almost 
entirely on private agencies. In the first year (i. e. 1939) the All India 
Spinners’ Association purchased all the yarn and paid in cash; but later 
on, this agency declined to pay in cash on the plea that it was the duty 
of Government to dispose of all the products in basic schools and hence 
all the yam produced had to be stored for some time. This led to dete- 
rioration in its quality and finally, when negotiations with the All India 
Spinners’ Association and with other private agencies completely broke 
down in 1941-42, it was sent to the jails to be woven into mats and carpets. 
This was not an ideal step to take because the yarn spun by the children 
was of poor strength and prisoners in jails could not be expected to put 
it to the best possible use. There was, therefore, a great deal of wastage 
which led to the arousing of grave doubts about the financial aspects of 
Basic Education. 

As a combined result of all these difficulties a crisis developed by 1941- 
42 and the whole future of the experiment hung in the balance. There 
was a move from one section to scrap it altogether while another section 
emphasised the promise of the Care-taker Government to maintain the 
status quo and argued that it would be unfair to close the basic schools 
in the absence of the Popular Ministry. At this crucial stage, the Director 
of Education suggested that the whole matter should be referred to the 
Central Advisory Board of Education for opinion. This suggestion was 
accepted and, on a request made by the Government of Bombay, the 
Central Advisory Board appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Sir John Sargent to enquire into the experiment of Basic Education 
in the State and to offer suggestions for its future working. The Com- 
mittee appreciated the work done so far and recommended that the 
experiment should be continued and even expanded. The crisis was, 
therefore, happily got over and the experiment received a new lease of 
life. 


The Report of the Special Committee was submitted in March,; 1943, 
and Government passed orders on some of its recommendations in April, 
1944. According to these, it was decided to continue the experiment . for 
a further period of five years. The Advisory Board for Basic Education 
was reconstituted and an additional post was created for the Special 
Officer for Basic Education in B. E. S. Class I in June, 1944, for a period of 
five years in the first instance.* It was also decided to extend the basic 
course upto Standard VII in all the first grade schools in the compact 
areas. It had already been extended as far as Standard V by the end of 
the academic year 1943-44. The next year was, therefore, spent in con- 
solidating and organising the earlier work and in 1945-46 the scheme was 
extended to Standard VI and to Standard VII in 1946-47. The pupils 
from the first grade basic schools, therefore, appeared for the Primary 
School Certificate Examination for the first time in April, 1947 

The following table shows the position of Basic Education during this 
period: 




4 (4). The Transitional Period (1947-55 ). — In 1946, the Popular Ministry 
came back into office and the expansion and improvement of Basic Edu- 
cation again received a high priority in the educational reorganisation 
contemplated by Government. 

Naturally, the first step taken by Government was to review the pro- 
gress made during the first or the experimental period. Here the official 
reports showed that the results of the basic schools were generally satis- 
factory, especially in view of the difficulties against which they had to 
contend. The opposition to the scheme had now been considerably toned 
down and the public as well as the intelligentsia were prepared to ack- 
nowledge that the scheme of Basic Education was an improvement over 
the older tradition of purely literary type of primary schools. It was 
also the general consensus of opinion that the children of basic schools 
showed better traits in personality development and social adjustment; 
and the only doubt frequently expressed was that they might probably be 
inferior in academic attainments. But an investigation undertaken by 
Dr. V. V. Kamat at the request of Government cleared up this issue as 
well. Dr. Kamat devised attainment tests and administered them to the 
children of basic and non-basic schools in comparable areas in Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Kamatak. The report submitted by him in October, 1947, 
showed clearly that children in basic schools had not suffered in their 
academic studies. Dr. Kamat observed, “I cannot, however, resist the 
temptation of drawing the general conclusion that the children of the 
several age and grade groups seem to attain the same level in whatever 
way they are taught provided they are given sufficient opportunities to 
learn in the right way. It is also possible that the craft work, which is 
more like children’s play activity, keeps their minds more alert and re- 
moves some of the sense of drudgery which may probably be manifesting 
itself in the non-basic schools and thus in a shorter time the boys of basic 
schools pick up as much of the three R’s as the boys in non-basic schools. 
The supposition, therefore, that the non-basic children may be found supe- 
rior in the three R’s and the basic children in manipulative ability is not 
borne out by these statistics.”* Similar results were also obtained in 
other States where the experiment had been tried and hence Government 
declared that Basic Education had passed the experimental stage and that 
the future development of education at the primary stage should be on 
the pattern of Basic Education. + 

Although the goal of official policy was thus declared to be the con- 
version of all primary schools into basic schools, it was not possible to 
realise this objective at once. Government, therefore, formulated a com- 
prehensive transitional programme covering a period of about 10-15 years 
during which it would concentrate on the creation of such conditions 
as would facilitate the universal adoption of Basic Education in the third 

• The Report in the original has been published in the Indian Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. II. 

t Press Note No. 8457/39987-F of 8-12-1949. 


and the final period. This programme included the following measures 
amongst others : — 

(a) Organization of craft schools which were defined as a half-way 
house between an ordinary primary school and a full-fledged basic 
school; 

(b) Conversion of all training institutions for primary teachers to 
the basic pattern with a view to making the necessary number of train- 
ed teachers available for basic schools in as short a time as possible; 

(c) Eliminating the difference between the curricula of primary and 
basic schools by a gradual enrichment of the syllabus taught in the 
ordinary primary schools and the reform of the teaching methods emp- 
loyed therein; and 

(d) Reducing the cost of basic schools so that they would become less 
costly to, maintain than the ordinary primary schools; or in the alter- 
native, they would not at least become costlier than ordinary primary 
schools. 

The attempts made and the results obtained under each of these four 
heads during the last eight years have been briefly described in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

4 (5). Craft Schools . — As a first step towards the introduction of Basic 
Education on a large scale, Government decided to introduce the teaching 
of crafts in as many primary schools as possible. The main reason that 
led to the adoption of this expedient was the consideration that it was 
possible to train teachers for craft schools in Short Term Courses so that 
trained personnel could be supplied to craft schools at a more rapid pace 
than to basic schools proper. Secondly, it was also felt that a primary 
school in which a craft was taught as a subject would be a half-way house 
between an ordinary primary school on the one hand and a full-fledged 
basic school on the other. It was, therefore, thought that it would be a 
more practicable programme to convert an ordihary primary school into 
a craft school in the first instance and into a full-fledged basic school a 
little later, rather than to attempt the conversion of an ordinary primary 
school into a full-fledged basic school in one single step. It was, there- 
fore, decided that all the first grade primary schools in the State i. e. those 
primary schools which taught all the standards from Standard I to Stand- 
ard VII should be converted into craft schools as an experimental 
measure. 

The crafts approved for this purpose included (1) kitchen-gardening 
leading to agriculture in the higher classes; (2) spinning (cotton or wool) 
leading to weaving in higher classes; and (3) paper work and cardboard 
modelling leading to woodwork in higher classes. 

As a part of this programme, the old agricultural bias schools were 
immediately converted into basic schools and the teaching of the approv- 
ed crafts was introduced in a large number of first grade primary schools. 





The results are seen in the following table: — 

Table No. 4 (2) 


Number of Crajt Schools ( 1947-55 ) 


Year. 

Number of Schools converted into 

Spinning Kitchen, gardening 
and Weaving and Agricultural Modelling 

Schools. Schools. and Carpentry 

Schools. 

Total. 

1947-48 

500 

24 

— 

524 

1948-49 

1,214 

46 

55 

1,315 

1949-50 

1,768 

161 

269 

2,198 

1950-51 

2,129 

262 

283 

2,674 

1951-52 

2,240 

272 

289 

2,801 

1952-53 

2,240 

272 

289 

2,801 

1953-54 

2,291 

286 

325 

2,902 

1954-55 

2,238 

283 

295 

2,816 


It was necessary to train a very large number of teachers to staff the 
numerous primary schools that were thus converted into craft schools. 
For this purpose, Short-Term Courses were organised on a large scale. 
The courses in spinning and weaving were organised by the District 
bchcrol Boards themselves or through the agency of local khadi workers 
or or the All India Spinners’ Association. The courses in agriculture 
were organised with the help of the Agricultural Department in the 
agncultural schools run by that Department or with the help of the well 
established private agricultural schools. Courses in wood-work were 
organised by private agencies in the first instance, but since 1949, primary 
teachers were deputed to the combined Centre for Industrial Training 

S«nt Un G h -? r uf niSe ?, the Labour Ministry under the Central Govem- 
ent. Suitable syllabuses were framed for each of these courses which 

m the the0ry and P ractice o f the craft, included 

SSfJSS 8 m C0mmuraty activities as well. In addition to these, 

Assod^L fnr h TL W6re e / at Seva S ram by the All India Spinners’ 
Association for the purpose of organising spinning and weaving in nri- 

mary schools. The following table shows the number of Sh?rh T £m 



Safai 
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Courses organised and the number of teachers trained in them since 

1946-47: — 


Table No. 4 (3) 

Training of Teachers for Craft Schools ( 1946-55 ) 



Number of Short; Term courses organised and teachers 
trained in - 


Year. 

Spinning, 

Weaving. 

Kitchen- 

gardening 

and 

Agricul- 

ture. 

Card 

board 

Modell- 

ing. 

Carpentry 

or 

Woodwork. 

Total. 

1946-47 

Classes 

10 

6 

3 



19 

Teachers 

264 

138 

35 

... 

... 

437 

1947-48 

Classes 

47 

31 

5 

6 

1 

90 

Teachers 

1,712 

764 

149 

259 

22 

2,906 

1948-49 

Classes 

14 

11 

4 

3 

1 

33 

Teachers 

454 

302 

49 

114 

28 

947 

1949-50 

Classes 

20 

25 

1 

1 

1 

48 

Teachers 

519 

312 

135 

6 

217 

1,189 

1950-51 

Classes 

19 

14 

1 

... 

1 

35 

Teachers 

1,060 

530 

152 


134 

1,876 

1951-52 

Classes 

9 

7 

1 

... 

1 

18 

Teachers 

269 

311 

201 

8 

127 

916 


Unfortunately, the experience of the craft schools has not been very 
satisfactory and their efficiency has fallen much short of the expectations 
originally entertained. Moreover, since all the training institutions in 
the State have now been converted to the basic pattern, there is no longer 
any dearth of properly trained teachers to staff the basic schools. It has, 
therefore, been decided that, in future, the ordinary primary schools 
should be converted to the basic pattern in one single step and that the 
half-way house of craft schools need no longer be adopted as a transitional 
fneasure. As a corrollary to the above, it has also been decided to convert 
fell the existing craft schools into full-fledged basic schools as soon as 
fully trained staff becomes available. 
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4 (6). Conversion of, . Training Institutions for. Primary teachers to 
the Basic Pattern. — A more effective method of universalizing Basic Edu- 
cation was to convert all training institutions for primary teachers to the 
basic pattern as early as possible. Obviously, this programme had to be 
divided into two stages. In the first stage, it was proposed to train gradu- 
ates in a special course of Basic Education in order that suitable personnel 
to staff the training institutions for primary teachers may become avail- 
able; and in the second stage, the training institutions for primary teachers 
were to be converted to the basic pattern by provision of staff trained 
in Basic Education, supply of adequate equipment for the teaching of 
crafts, etc. During the last eight years, great progress has been made in 
this direction and since 1955, all training institutions for primary teachers 
in the State have been converted to the basic pattern. 

The programme may be said to have started in 1947 when a Graduates 
Basic Training Class was attached to the Secondary Training College, 
Belgaum. English 'was adopted as the medium of instruction and gradu- 
ates from all the three linguistic regions were admitted. The Principal 
of the Secondary Training College, Belgaum, also worked as the Principal 
of this Class; two members, who had considerable experience of Basic 
Education at the basic training centres and in the compact areas of basic 
schools worked as Lectures in Education; and three members who had 
received a full year’s training at Sevagram worked as Assistant Lectu- 
rers. Besides these, there were three Craft Experts for spinning and 
weaving, cardboard modelling and wood-work. As there was no primary 
practising school attached to this Class, the trainees were sent to the 
respective compact areas for practical work for a period of about two 
months. 

As a result of this year’s experience of conducting the Class for gradu- 
ates, it was felt that it would be better to admit only trained graduates 
for further training in Basic Education and to impart such training in 
the regional languages at centres to which primary practising schools 
were attached and which were situated in the rural areas of the three 
linguistic regions. Accordingly, three regional centres were established 
in June 1948. The Centre for Maharashtra was established at Bordi, a 
village with a population of 4,000 in the Thana District*, but the centres 
for Gujarat and Karnatak had to be located at Ahmedabad and Dharwar 
respectively, for want of suitable accommodation and other amenities in 
rural areas. The Centre at Ahmedabad was transferred to Dabka, a small 
village in the Baroda District in 1951-52 and thence to Rajpipla in 1953-54. 
but the Karnatak Centre still continues to function at Dharwar. The 
numoer of Urdu graduates to be trained in Basic Education was so very 
small that it was decided, on financial grounds, to depute Urdu-knowing 
graduate teachers to Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi, for training in Basic 
Education. 



♦This was shifted to Dhulia in 1953-54. 


The following table shows the number of teachers trained annually in 
the Graduates’ Basic Training Centres since 1948-49 . 

Table No. 4 (4) 

Graduates trained in Basic Education ( 1948-55 ) 

Number of teachers trained for 


Year. 

Gujarati 

Schools. 

Marathi 

Schools. 

Kannada 

Schools. 

Total. 

1948-49 

18 

32 

19 

69 

1949-50 

27 

37 

28 

92 

1950-51 

31! 

41 

30 

102 

1951-52 

31 

41 

26 

98 

1952-53 

23 

42 

23 

88 

1953-54 

17 

32 

20 

69 

1954-55 

31 

56 

41 

128 


In the earlier years, it was very difficult to get an adequate number of 
students for these Centres, although no fees were charged in them. This 
was due partly to the fact that this course began after the B.T. Examina- 
tion, and partly to the absence of sufficient opportunities of employment. 
In 1953-54, therefore, the training imparted in these Centres was made 
equivalent to the B.T. Examination by admission of fresh graduates. Fees 
equivalent to those charged in B.T. Colleges were also levied, although 
a number of stipends and free-studentships were instituted. Moreover, 
it was laid down that persons holding the Diploma in Basic Education 
granted by these Centres should be appointed on the staff of training 
institutions for primary teachers in a prescribed proportion* and Govern- 
ment declared that persons trained in these Centres shall be deemed to 
be equivalent to graduates with B. T. or B. Ed. Degrees for purposes 
of pay and that they shall be given preference while recruiting trained 
teachers for the Education Department. As a result of these orders the 
Centres have gained in popularity and, in spite of the fees charged, the 
rush to these institutions is considerable at present and the need to ex- 
pand them is being keenly felt. 

When the Graduates’ Basic Training Centres admitted trained teachers 
only, the main object of their syllabus was to equip the trainees in the 
special principles of Basic Education and to give them a working mastery 
over a main and a subsidiary craft. Since they have begun to admit 
ordinary graduates, the content of their syllabus has been greatly chang- 
ed. They now teach all the subjects that are taught in the university 
courses for the B.T. or B.Ed. Examinations and, in addition also impart 

♦ Under the existing orders, at least one person holding the Diploma in Basic Edu- 
cation must be appointed for each division of a primary training college. 
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instruction in the principles of Basic Education and give practical training 
in a craft. The course, therefore, is very strenuous. Attempts are now 
being made to secure recognition of the universities to these Centres or, 
in the alternative, to secure equivalence for the Diploma in Basic Edu- 
cation with the B. T. and the B. Ed. Degrees. 

As soon as trained graduates to staff the training institutions for pri- 
mary teachers became available, Government began to push ahead the 
scheme of converting all training colleges for primary teachers to the 
basic pattern. From 1939-40 to 1948-49, the number of basic training 
centres for primary teachers had remained stationary at 3. But in 1949- 
50, five additional institutions were converted to the basic pattern, and 
the total number of the institutions so converted was raised to 13 in 
1950-51, to 17 in 1951-52 and to 21 in 1952-53. It fell down to 20 in 1953-54 
(due to the closure of the Training College at Bijapur); but in 1954-55, 
a bold step was taken and all training institutions for primary teachers 
were converted to the basic pattern. 

This radical reform has naturally implied a complete overhaul of the 
curriculum of these training institutions. As stated earlier, the syllabus 
of the first basic training centres was spread over one year only, partly 
because only first year trained (or matriculate) teachers were admitted 
to these institutions and partly because the experiment was then being 
worked in the lower standards only. As Basic Education was extended 
to the higher standards and the need to admit untrained teachers began 
to arise, the period of one year was found to be inadequate. Consequently 
the period of training in Basic Education was extended to two years and 
a new syllabus was drawn up for Basic Training Institutions for primary 
teachers in 1949. It is divided under six heads, viz. (1) Training in Health 
and Community Life; (2) Training in Craft; (3) Training in Arts; 
(4) Training in Teaching Craft; (5) Academic Learning; and (6) Physical 
Education. 

This syllabus which gives a new orientation to the work of the training 
institution for primary teachers has several significant features. Firstly, 
it places the greatest emphasis on community life because it is necessary 
to give the trainees a clear understanding of the social objectives of 
education and the ideal of citizenship inherent in it. Residence in the 
hostels is, therefore, made compulsory with a view to giving the trainees 
a proper idea and experience of community living based on co-operation. 
Similarly, emphasis is placed on the organisation of safai and recreational 
programmes and social work camps in villages. Secondly, the syllabus in 
the craft has now been drawn up in much greater detail. Eighteen pe- 
riods of forty minutes each per week are to be devoted for training in 
craft. Each trainee is required to take one main craft which may be 
either spinning and weaving, kitchen-gardening and agriculture or 
cardboard modelling and wood-work to which twelve periods would be 
devoted in the first year and eighteen in the second and any two auxiliary 
crafts out of spinning, kitchen-gardening elementary paper and card- 
board modelling and needle-work (in women’s institutions) to which 
six periods per week would be devoted in the first year. A detailed 
syllabus giving, at each stage, the processes to be learnt, the standard 
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of attainment in each process and the knowledge correlated in each 
process has been worked out for each craft. Thirdly, the syllabus makes 
a new approach to the teaching of history. It is no longer to be studied 
as an account of battles and dynasties; on the other hand, emphasis is 
now placed on the cultural growth of man from primitive to modern 
times and on the social, cultural, economic and religious developments 
which have a bearing on the present social and political conditions of 
the world in general and of India in particular. Fourthly, the syllabus 
in the theory and practice of education emphasises the ideology of Basic 
Education and the methods of work which have to be adopted in a basic 
school. Lastly, the syllabus in Physical Education, music and drawing 
is framed with a view to enabling the teacher to organise social and 
recreational activities of a basic school on proper lines. 

The experience of the practical working of this syllabus has been very 
encouraging. Several difficulties, however, are being experienced in 
private training institutions for primary teachers because many of them 
do not have the resources for working out this syllabus in the proper 
spirit. The problem is, therefore, under the consideration of Govern- 
ment at present and has been referred to a special committee.* 

4 (7). Elimination of the difference between the Curricula for Pri- 
mary and Basic Schools . — As a still further step in the programme of 
converting all primary schools to the basic pattern, it was decided to 
minimise the existing differences between the curricula of primary and 
basic schools. In 1946-47, the position was that the primary schools 
followed a purely academic syllabus based on the teaching of subjects 
through books while the basic schools followed an entirely different sylla- 
bus based on activities. The gulf between these two was so wide that 
it would have been impossible to make the transition from one to the 
other in a single step. It was, therefore, considered desirable to bridge 
over this gulf as largely as possible so that the ultimate transition from 
the academic to the basic pattern would present no insuperable difficul- 
ties. 

Reference has already been made to the first syllabus for basic schools 
which was adopted in 1939 and to the practical difficulties that arose in 
the early years of its working. These difficulties were remedied from 
time to time in the light of the experience gained. For example, 
the extreme emphasis on correlation was reduced and it was laid down 
that only those topics which could be correlated naturally with the craft 
or with the social or physical environment should be taught on the 
principle of correlated teaching. This broadening of outlook helped the 
teachers a good deal and the work in basic schools became more natural 
and practical. Similarly, in the early years of the experiment, excursions 
to different localities in the village and practical civic training such as 
village safai formed the main social activities; but as these did not give 
enough opportunity for teaching all topics, a social activity programme 
for the whole year was drawn up. It consisted of the celebration of festi- 
vals, attendance at fairs and observance of special days such as Malaria day, 

* For details, see Chapter VII. 

L— S 1338—10 
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l 4ie library day,- the tree plantation day, the parents’ day, etc. Similar 
programmes we^e also arranged on occasions offered by natural pheno- 
mena such as a*n eclipse, a change in seasons, floods, etc. In addition to 
these, the children were regularly given hygienic drill every day and 
were required t<*> do village safai every week. In short, the school work 
was divided intcP different activity programmes and children were made 
to talk, read and write, and compute in connection with them. Thus the 
work in language and arithmetic was correlated with craftwork and 
that in science^ with craft. Similarly, the work in nature-study and 
geography was correlated with kitchen-gardening and that in history 
and civics with the social activities organised in the schools. The De- 
partment also published a hand-book of activities for basic schools for the 
guidance of teachers. This was found to be of great use in improving 
the methods of Reaching in basic schools. 

Modifications this type improved the efficiency of the basic schools. 
But in spite of ^hem, it was felt that a total revision of the syllabus for 
basic schools w^s necessary. After taking into consideration the expe- 
rience gained during the preceding ten years, therefore, the syllabus for 
basic schools w^s entirely recast in 1949. 

This new syllabus retained the main features of the earlier syllabus, viz. 
the emphasis o^n activities rather than on the teaching of books, the 
adoption of corr elated teaching instead of instruction in isolated subjects, 
elasticity in the arrangements of programmes and activities to suit local 
conditions etc. B^ut it marked a further stage in progress in two directions : 
(1) the emphasis on health, hygiene and safai and (2) the new 
approach to the? teaching of social studies and general science. In the 
activities prescribed under the head “health, hygiene and safai” the 
principal aim w -as to develop the right attitude required for a clean and 
healthy life. Activities were to be correlated with the life of the child 
at school and hc^nae and also with the social environment.. Every attempt 
was to be made to make the children realise the importance of self-help 
in all matters o f daily life and of disciplined activities and the joy and 
happiness arisin S out of them. The approach to hygiene was thus quite 
different from t hat in the syllabus of the old primary schools where it 
was merely a subject studied through books. In the new syllabus, special 
care was taken t:o see that children actually carried out the various activi- 
ties prescribed a*nd were side by side given the necessary scientific know- 
ledge which wo uld enable them to conduct those activities with under- 
standing and sympathy. 

The approach to social studies and general science also was essentially 
practical and psychological. The whole syllabus for social studies was 
based on the natural interests of children and the knowledge to be impar- 
ted was woven around them. No formal instruction in history or geo- 
graphy was to "be given at the early stages. In the beginning, History ' 
was to be taught through interesting stories from the life of primitive 
man, from the espies, from the folklore, etc. and a systematic knowledge 
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of history as the background our present economic, social and cultu- 
ral life was to be built up gradually. In the same way, the teaching of 
general science was also closely related to the immediate environment 
of the child All activities in connection with the programme of kitchen- 
gardening, safai, health *nd craft-work provide plenty of opportunities 
for teaching general science. Children were, therefore, to be taken out 
frequently on excursions to study the life around them so that their 
natural curiosity would be stimulated and they would themselves ask for 
knowledge essentially scientific in character. Such occasions were to be fully 
utilised for giving instruction in general science so that the child might 
have an intelligent understanding of the life around him and of the laws 
that govern it. 

Another important feature of the new syllabus was the reduction in 
the time devoted to craft In the original syllabus recommended by the 
Zakir Hussain Committee, three hours and twenty minutes per day were 
devoted to the craft. In later years, this time was gradually reduced 
and in the new syllabus, only ten hours per week are devoted to craft- 
work. It is especially str csse d that the ten hours for craft work should 
be for craft alone and that the time given to working out the correla- 
tions of craft with other subjects should be considered separately. In 
spite of this provision, it must be admitted that the time allotted to the 
craft under the present syllabus is much less than what was originally 
contemplated. It is felt, however, that in spite of this reduction of time, 
the production would easily reach the standard where craft-work would 
pay its way, if the teaching of craft is conducted on systematic lines. 

This syllabus was introduced in all the basic schools in 1950-51. In 
the meanwhile, the syllabi °f the ordinary primary schools was also 
revised in 1947-48 and seV era l activities were introduced in it.* The two 
syllabuses, therefore, were now much closer together than in the past. 
But a still further step wfl s taken in 1955 when the syllabuses of both the 
primary and basic schools were again revised in toto. Under the new 
plan, a separate syllabus f° r craft workf only was prescribed for the 
basic schools and -in all oth er matters, both the primary and basic schools 
were given a common syllabus to work upon. Thus both primary and 
basic schools now have a common syllabus for academic subjects. Owing 
to the conversion of all training institutions to the basic pattern both 
of them will also be staffed by teachers who have received an identical 
training and hence the methods of teaching adopted in both the types 
of schools would be almost identical. Moreover, both the schools 
have the same syllabus f or activities and community life. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that the diff erence between the two courses is now reduced 
to the minimum and that th e next step of converting the primary schools 
to the basic pattern can be conveniently taken as soon as the financial 


* For details see Chapter Section 20. 

t The only difference bet\V e p n the syllabus of 1955 and that of 1949 described 
above, In so far as craft-worK is concerned is that the standards of attainment havo 
been somewhat reduced in tb e former. 



resburces for providing the equipment required for the teaching of craft 
become available. 

4 (8). Reduction of the difference in the Cost of an Ordinary Primary 
School and a Basic School. — When the scheme of Basic Education was 
first introduced, the theoretical view of the problem was that a basic 
school would, under certain conditions, become self-supporting. The 
Central Advisory Board of Education, which accepted this scheme, did 
not emphasise this financial aspect. It recommended the educational 
advantages of Basic Education and was of opinion that the basic schools 
would, at the most, pay for the recurring expenditure incurred on craft 
work. When a review of the working of basic schools in the State was 
taken in 1948-49, it was found that the original hopes about the financial 
aspects of Basic Education were not being realised in practice. The basic 
schools did not earn enough to pay even a substantial part of their expen- 
diture, to say nothing of self-support. On the other hand, it was also 
discovered that the basic schools were costlier than the ordinary primary 
schools.* This implied that the expansion of Basic Education would be 
held up on financial grounds alone. Government, therefore, decided to 
have the problem closely examined and to eliminate the difference in the 
cost of an ordinary primary school and a basic school as far as possible. 

A study of the relevant factors which influence the cost of education 
in basic schools showed that the extra cost per pupil incurred in a basic 
school was due to three main factors: (1) the staffing of basic schools on 
principles different from those adopted for the ordinary primary schools; 
(2) the provision of special supervisory staff for basic schools; and (3) the 
non-recurring and recurring expenditure incurred for purposes of craft- 
teaching. Attempts were, therefore, made to eliminate these factors so 
that the cost per child in a basic school would not at least be more than 
that in an ordinary primary school. 

Regarding the first of these three factors, it may be stated that, when 
the experiment was started, it was decided to appoint one teacher for 
every 30 pupils in a basic school while one teacher was appointed for every 
40 pupils in an ordinary primary school. This differentiation usually 
resulted in a larger staff being appointed for basic schools with the result 
that the cost per child necessarily amounted higher. It has, therefore, 
been decided now to staff both the primary and the basic schools on the 
same general principles so that this factor would be eliminated altogether, f 

Regarding the second factor, reference has already been made to the 
extra supervisory staff provided for basic schools (they had two supervis- 
ing officers for about 20 schools while the ordinary primary schools had 


* The cost per capita in basic schools is higher than that in ordinary schools by 
Rs. 5 in the Dharwar District, Rs. 7 in the Surat District and about Rs. 13 in the 
East Khandesh District and by about Rs. 9 in the North Satara District. Report 
of the Director of Education, Bombay, 1951-52, p. 60. 

t Some difference on account of this factor will still be left because the shift 
system which has been introduced in Standards I and II of the ordinary primary 
schools has not been extended so far to the basic schools. 


one supervising officer for about 55 schools). It has, therefore, been 
decided to eliminate this factor also and to provide supervising staff for 
both basic and ordinary primary schools on the same general principles. 
For this purpose, persons trained in the graduates’ basic training centres 
are being preferentially recruited to the cadre of the Assistant Deputy 
Educational Inspector. Secondly, Short Term Training Courses in Basic 
Education have also been organised for those Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors who have not received formal training in Basic Education. 
Thirdly, short intensive courses in Basic Education have also been orga- 
nised for Administrative Officers and Deputy Educational Inspectors. In 
this way the whole inspecting staff of the Department has been given 
a bias towards Basic Education and it is, therefore, hoped that no extra 
cost would be involved in future on account of the supervision of basic 
schools.* 

Regarding the third factor, it was discovered that the main difficulty 
was to dispose off the articles produced by the children. For this purpose, 
Government laid down the following policy after examining the problem 
carefully from every point of view: — 

“(a) A Joint Committee consisting of the Assistant Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspector for Craft work, the Head Master and a non-official nomi- 
nated by the Administrative Officer shall scrutinise and approve after 
such modification as may be necessary a schedule of prices for all articles 
manufactured at the Basic School. 

(h) The manufactured products should be sold in the first instance to 
the children in the school at the scheduled rate less 25 per cent, or cost 
of material plus labour charges whichever is more — the quantity sold to 
each child being limited to the amount needed for its personal use. 

(c) Any surplus may then be sold to teachers at the scheduled rate less 
10 per cent, and subject to all other conditions specified in (b) above. 

(d) Any surplus still remaining shall be disposed off at scheduled rates 
in the open market. 

(e) The provision in (a) to (d) above will not apply to Agricultural or 
Kitchen-garden produce which should be sold at market rates except 
vegetables and fruits used for community meals which should be allowed 
free but the cost debited to school expenses. 

(f) The Joint Committee mentioned in (a) above will generally super- 
vise and check all these transactions. Transactions below the prices 
mentioned above can only be made with the permission of the Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspector.”! 


* The only special staff for supervision of basic schools that now remains includes 
five Craft Organisers three of whom are attached to the graduates’ basic training 
centres and two to the office of the Director of Education. 

t G.R., E.D., No. 7806 of 13-4-1950, . ... . . 
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This policy has been yielding better results than in the past. The 
following table shows the income realised from the production of the 
basic schools in compact areas (including the basic training centres): — 


Table No. 4 (5) 

Income Realised from Basic Schools in Compact Areas ( including 
the Basic Training Centres) ( 1946-55 ) 


Year. 

Expenditure on 
Raw Materials. 

Incoroe 

Realised. 

Profit. 


Rs. 

Hi. 

Rs. 

1946-47 

2,510 

4,338 

1,828 

1947-48 

3,355 

5,823 

2,468 

1948-49 

6,130 

8,605 

2,475 

1949-50 

9,243 

13,896 

4,653 

1950-51 

7,534 

11,996 

4,462 

1951-52 

10,027 

15,252 

5,225 

1952-53 

27,856 

40,617 

12,761 

1953-54 

26,169 

49,166 

22,997 

1954-55 

23,046 

39,330 

16,284 


It will be seen from the above table that the sale of articles produced 
by the pupils of basic schools has not only paid for all the recurring 
expenditure incurred on raw materials, but has also left over a fairly 
large amount of profit. It is, therefore, hoped that, as the efficiency of 
the basic schools improves, it may be possible to meet the extra expendi- 
ture (recurring as well as non-recurring) incurred on craft-work from 
the sale of the articles produced by pupils. 


The three-fold efforts described above which were made by Government 
to reduce the cost per pupil in basic schools were very, successful. In 
1951-52, the cost per pupil in an ordinary primary school was Rs. 27.1 
f ini* 16 / 08 * P er P u Pil of a basic school in the same area was Rs. 33.6. 
In 1953-54, however, the cost per pupil in an ordinary primary school 
rose to Rs. 28.4, while that in the basic school came down to Rs. 29.1 
per pupil. It has, therefore, been already possible to reduce the cost per 
pupil in a basic school very considerably and it is hoped that the basic 
schools would cease to be costlier than the ordinary primary schools in 
the near future. 


4 (9). Expenditure on Basic Education. — The following table shows the 
expenditure incurred on Basic Education from 1947-48: — 

Table No. 4 (6) 

Expenditure on Basic Education ( 1947-55 ) 


Year. 

Expenditure on 
Basic and Craft 
Education. 

Expenditure on 
Building grant. 


Rs 

Rs. 

1947-48 

16,30,404 

55,000 

1948-49 

18,49,343 

54,859 

1949-50 

27,34,506 

54,978 

1950-51 

26,22,678 

18,200 

1951-52 

22,25,272 

3,768 

1952-53 

19,12,651 

15,67,734 

1953-54 

11,06,740 

60,23,655 

1954-55 

13,45,817 

60,99,976 


Two features of the above table deserve notice. In the first place, it 
will be seen that, owing to the efforts made by Government to reduce the 
difference in the cost between primary and basic schools, the total expen- 
diture on Basic Education has materially decreased during the last four 
years in spite of the increase in the number of basic and craft schools. In 
1949-50, there were only 55 basic schools in the State with an enrolment 
of 10,099 pupils and no craft schools at all; but the total expenditure on 
Basic Education was about Rs. 27.34 lakhs. In 1954-55, the number of 
basic schools increased to 167 with an enrolment of 30,497 pupils* and there 
were as many as 2,816 craft schools. Yet the total expenditure on basic 
and Craft Education came to Rs. 13.45 lakhs only. Secondly, the large 
expenditure incurred on buildings for basic schools also deserves notice. 
This is a part of the programme of providing good buildings to primary 
schools which has been undertaken by Government and has already been 
described in Chapter III. It must be stated here, however, that in provid- 
ing new buildings to primary schools, the requirements of basic and craft 
schools are given prior consideration. 

4 (10). Conclusion.— It will be seen from the foregoing review that, 
since 1947-48, Government have taken several measures for the universal 
adoption of Basic Education. The whole inspecting staff has been trained 
in the basic ideology; all training institutions for primary teachers have 
been converted to the basic pattern so that, in a few years, all the primary 

* Besides these, there are 123 primary schools with 18,446 pupils in the process of 
conversion to the basic pattern. 
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teachers would be qualified to work in basic schools; the difference bet- 
ween the curriculum of' the basic and primary schools has been reduced 
to the minimum and the factors leading to an increase in the cost of basic 
schools have been eliminated almost completely. Further advance, there- 
fore, will be made on the following two lines: — 

(1) Increasing the number of full-fledged basic schools by converting 
ordinary primary schools directly to the basic pattern; and 

(2) Converting the existing craft schools into basic schools as soon as 
the teaching of the craft is sufficiently consolidated. 

The main difficulties that now hinder progress are mainly financial. The 
basic schools need larger buildings and hence more expenditure on the 
provision of suitable buildings is essential if the extension of Basic Edu- 
cation is to be attempted on an appreciable scale. Secondly, a large non- 
recurring expenditure would also be required to provide the equipment 
necessary for the teaching of craft in all the primary schools. Thirdly, 
the present decision of not extending the shift system to basic schools also 
presents a financial problem because the conversion of a primary school to 
the basic pattern under this condition would necessarily involve additional 
expenditure on staff. Government, however, is very anxious to convert all 
the primary schools to the basic pattern as early as possible and steps 
are, therefore, being taken to overcome the above difficulties by provision 
of larger educational grants from the State exchequer. In the ultimate 
analysis the conversion of the present primary schools to the basic pattern 
means the provision of better buildings, better equipment, better methods 
of teaching and better teachers for Primary Education — which is the only 
education that an average citizen of the country would ever receive — 
and no cost can really be considered as too great for the purpose. 


CHAPTER V 
Secondary Education 

5 (1). Government Policy in respect of Secondary Education . — The 
relationship of Government to Secondary Education has been entirely 
different from that to Primary Education. Government has always held 
the view that Primary Education is more important than Secondary and 
that it has a prior claim upon the State funds allocated to Education. 
Consequently, primary schools have been established mainly under the 
direct control of the Department or local bodies and private enterprise 
has been assigned a minor role in the provision of primary schools. 
Similarly, Primary Education has also been mainly supported by public 
funds, i.e., by grants from State funds and contributions by local bodies. 
On the other hand, secondary schools have been mostly conducted by 
private enterprise and both Government and the local bodies have been 
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content to conduct only a small number of secondary schools. Moreover, 
Secondary Education has been mainly supported by private funds, i.e. 
bv fees, endowments, and donations and contributions from the public. 
These fundamental differences between the relationship of Government to 
Primary and Secondary Education inevitably result in making the history 
of Secondary Education in this State markedly different from that of Pri- 
mary Education which was narrated in Chapter III. 

5 (2). Definition of Secondary Education. The definition of Secondary 
Education has passed through three different stages. 

In the first stage, which extended upto 1875-76, the expressions 
“secondary schools” or “Secondary Education” were practically unknown. 
The schools of this period which corresponded to the modern secondary 
schools were broadly described as “English schools” on account of the 
fact that they included the study of English as a very important subject 
of their curriculum. In this respect, they were distinguished from the 
“vernacular schools” which gave instruction through a modern Indian 
language and which taught no English. 

In the second stage which begins by about 1875-76, the expressions 
“Secondary Education” and “secondary schools” came gradually into vogue. 
But it was the Indian Education Commission, 1882, which made these 
expressions popular for the first time and brought them into universal 
use. After 1881-82, therefore, the old “English schools” began to be 
described as “secondary schools” and their system came to be described 
as “Secondary Education”. This practice continued till 1946-47 though, 
in fact, instruction through -English was being gradually abandoned since 
the third decade of this century. 

In the third stage which begins after the attainment of Independence, 
the old connection between Secondary Education and the teaching of 
English was done away with, and Secondary Education is now regarded 
as “adolescent education.” In the proposed Grant-in-Aid Code, therefore, 
secondary schools are defined as those “which impart education, academic 
or partly academic and partly vocational, suitable for pupils in the stage 
of adolescence.” 

It may, therefore, be said that the teaching of English as a language 
dominated the whole field of Secondary Education throughout the British 
rule and that it was only after the attainment of Independence that its 
proper scope and function were realised. The secondary schools of to- 
day are, therefore, no longer bound by the narrow aim of teaching 
English. On the other hand, they are now trying to provide diversified 
courses suited to the capacities and aptitudes of adolescent boys and girls. 

5 (3). Development of English Schools prior to 1855. — On 29th Janu- 
ary, 1815, the European inhabitants of the City of Bombay established the 
Bombay Education Society with the primary object of educating Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian children. But from the very beginning, the 
Society decided to admit Indian children to its schools without making 
religious education compulsory. Consequently, several Hindu, Muslim, 
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and Pars! children attended the schools of the Society in order to learn 
the English language which was “in great degree necessary at Bombay 
to qualify themselves for many situations” and which could not be learnt 
in any other schools. Until 1818, therefore, the schools for the Anglo 
Indian and European children were the main, if not the exclusive, source 
from which Indian children could receive education in English.* 

In 1818, the Society took another step forward for the education of 
Indian children and opened three separate English schools for them in 
Bombay City — one in Fort, one in Girgaum, and one in Mazgaon. In 
1820, it established a separate committee to look after the education of 
Indian children. As stated already in Chapter I, this committee became 
an independent society in 1822 and came to be known as the Bombay 
Native Education Society from 1827. It was the principal agency for 
the spread of education among Indian children from 1820 to 1840. But as 
its policy was to spread education through the modern Indian languages, 
it did not encourage the expansion of English schools. In 1840, there- 
fore, there were only four English schools under the control of the Society 
— in Bombay, Panvel, Thana, and Poona. 

In 1840, the Board of Education was constituted and in 1843, Sir Erskine 
Perry, the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court, was appointed as 
its President. He held this post till 1852 and being a great enthusiast for 
the spread of English education, he strove hard to increase the number 
of English schools and to establish a good English school in every dist- 
rict. This policy was also supported by the increasing popular demand 
for English education and by the decision of the Government of India 
to adopt English as the medium of instruction in higher education and 
also to use it as a language of Government. Between 1842 and 1855, 
therefore, the number of English schools in the State increased rapidly. 
In 1855, there were 13 English schools in the State, viz., Elphinstone High 
School, Bombay (1820) and English Schools at Thana (1823); Poona (1833); 
Surat (1842); Ratnagiri (1845); Ahmedabad (1846); Ahmednagar (1848); 
Dharwar (1848); Broach (1849); Satara (1852); Rajkot (1853); Dhulia 
(1853); and Sholapur (1854).f 

It must be pointed out that the English schools of this period were 
materially different from the secondary schools of to-day. Their princi- 
pal object was to teach English as a language and to spread some know- 
ledge of Western science and literature. They used English as the only 
medium of instruction throughout their course and, in the early years, 
did not provide for the teaching of any modern Indian language, even as 
a subject. Later on, the study of these languages was introduced to some 
extent, but even in teaching them, English was used as the medium of 

* Some attempts to teach Portuguese and English had been made even before 
1815 but their account has been omitted here on the ground that it is beyond the 
scope of this Review. For details, Vide , N. N. Law : Promotion of Learning in 

India by Early European Settlers. 

f The School at Panvel was closed in 1842 and, in 1854-55, there were two 
Branch Schools in Bombay and also a Branch School at Poona. The Thana School 
was closed for a time and re-established in 1851. 
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instruction. There was no Matriculation Examination and hence the 
uoper end of the English School Course was not very clearly marked * 
Similarly no definite standard of eligibility for admission to English 
Shools was also prescribed. In other words, the course of the English 
schools lacked a clear demarcation at both ends was not properly corre- 
lated with that in the Vernacular Schools. 

c (4). Development of English Schools (1855-71). With the creation of 
the Education Department, the English schools in the State began to be 
organised on sounder lines and increased in numbers. Between 1855 and 
1871 Howard, Grant and Peile introduced several reforms which brought 
about marked qualitative and quantitative changes in the system of 
English schools. 

The first major reform carried out during this period was to define the 
upper end of the English School Course and to separate it clearly , from 
collegiate education. The initial step in this direction was taken in 1859 
when the University of Bombay held the first Matriculation Examination. 
This examination was really an entrance examination to the University. 
But in the absence of an alternative, it automatically became the leaving 
examination of the English schools. Similarly, the Matriculation 
Examination also became, within a few years, the only entrance exami- 
nation to the University. Since 1859, all students who had passed the 
Matriculation Examination were necessarily admitted to the colleges. 
But the old practice of holding entrance examinations continued for a 
few years and students who had passed the entrance examinations held 
by the college authorities were also admitted to colleges till 1865-66. In 
that year, Grant directed that all entrance examinations should be abo- 
lished and that no unmatriculated student should be admitted to a college 
under any circumstances. f With these orders, the Matriculation Exami- 
nation began to serve a three-fold purpose, viz. 

(1) as a leaving examination for the English schools. 

(2) as an entrance examination to the University, and 

(3) as a dividing line between school education on the one hand and 

collegiate education on the other. 

Similarly, it was decided to prescribe a minimum standard for admis- 
sion to the English schools and thereby to connect them with the ver- 
nacular schools. Howard tried to introduce such a standard but was not 
quite successful. Grant prescribed an examination, which was almost 
equivalent to the examination at the end of Vernacular Standard IV, for 
admission to the English schools.? But it was Peile who finalised the 
reform by making it a rule that no student who had not passed Verna- 
cular Standard IV should be admitted to an English school. Thus the 
secondary course was provided with a clear lower limit. From 1870-71, 
therefore, the English or secondary schools began to occupy a definite 

* The Elphinstone Institution which functioned at the collegiate level during this 
period held Entrance Examinations which may be regarded as the precursor of the 
Matriculation. 

t Letter No. 1161 of 11th November, 1865. 

t Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1865-66, pp. 188-89. 
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place in the general system of education— a place which began after 
Vernacular Standard IV and ended with the Matriculation Examination. 

The next step in the reorganization of English schools carried out dur- 

TnVsfi^fi 61-10 !? W Tu t0 jT^ e their course in a num ber of fixed standards. 
SJhS’Tk he + n the first Grant-in-Aid Code was published by Grant, he 
d y ided the entire course of English schools in six standards, the sixth 
standard corresponding to the Matriculation. In 1870-71, the number of 

regarded aTmMd? 336 ? ^ ^ Peile ' ° f these > Standards I-III were 

regarded as middle school standards and Standards IV-VII were regard- 
ed as high school standards. This arrangement, it may be pointed 
out, was introduced in 1870-71 and continued unchanged tiff 1946-47. 

, T ^Jj h V" d step in the reorganization was to evolve three different types 
mie s i’VSrS stwients.^Th^e^were^ 5^*^ 

schnir ' l ^ Schools -— lt has to be remembered that the expression “high 
school does not occur prior to 1855 and that even the Despatch of 1854 

an?,?*? r ?Tv, t0 u - t- u It 1 was Howard who first introduced the expression 
M f * 6 w- schools as “English schools which taught upto the 

Matriculation Examination.” He wanted these institutions to correspond 

desireJ th^ t’r 11131 '!, 30 m S 3nd ^ public Schools in En g land - Grant 
desired that they should not merely be “manufactories of Matriculation 

tradition “ihe Hirt, * ^ I° Uld deV6l ° P a classical and scholarly 
tradition The High Schools , he wrote “in order to play their part 

reqmre to be characterised by a literary and classical spirit^ such as we 
f d / n great B“ bhc schools m England. They should send up boys 
to the Colleges not only just able to pass the University Entrance Exa- 
mination, but also imbued with a fair amount of English Literature and 
thoroughly grounded in the rudiments of Sanskrit or Latin”.* In spite 
of these hopes, however, the one dominating objective of the High Schools 
was to give their students a thorough grounding in English and to nre- 
pare them for admission to the University. They used English as the 
medium of instruction throughout their course and as stated already this 
was spread over four years, Standards IV-VII. f y ’ 

wSL A mdnZ er t^ l Z SCf L°f ° f the FirSt G ™^-The English schools 
which did not teach the whole course upto the Matriculation were desc- 
ribed as Superior Anglo-Vernacular Schools” or A. V. Schools of the 
first grade. Their main object was to turn out clerks and their curri- 
cu urn was arranged accordingly. At the end of this course, wrote Howard, 
a boy shouM write a good and rapid hand in English, be quick at practi- 
cal arithmetic, and be able to read English aloud intelligibly, write cor- 
rectly from dictation, draft an English letter on ordinary business matters, 

•Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1865-66, p. 20 
t in order to obtain students for its lowest class every hiah school inci„a Q a „„ 

- 

rtmtats reading in Standards Mu were shown as studying in ‘Yniddle stlg}" 
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and translate from easy English into his own language orally as well as 
on paper. Further, he should have learnt the first elements of Geometry 
and a little Algebra, be able to point out any important place on a map, 
be acquainted with the most common uses of a terrestrial globe and know 
the leading facts of Indian and English History, and the most rudimentary 
truths of Physics.”* Grant revised the curriculum of these schools still 
further so that they came to consist of five standards which corresponded 
with the first five standards of the English School Course. Consequently, 
these schools now performed a double function: (1) to prepare clerks for 
employment under Government and (2) to prepare students for admission 
to high schools. 

They first taught English as a subject and then used it as a medium of 
instruction; but there was no definite rule as to the stage when English 
should be used as a medium of instruction and hence this decision mostly 
depended upon individual headmasters. 

After completing the course in these schools, it was open to a student 
either to proceed to a high school for further studies or to appear for the 
Public Service Examination (1st Class) and be a clerk in an English office. 

(c) Anglo-Vernacular Schools of the Second Grade . — The Anglo-Verna- 
cular schools which taught only the first three standards of the English 
School Course were designated as “Inferior Anglo-Vernacular Schools” and 
a little later, they came to be known as Anglo-Vernacular Schools of the 
second grade. These were broadly of two types. The first type included 
independent institutions which restricted their objective to preparation of 
students for the high schools. They were, therefore, generally described 
as “high school feeders.” The second type included schools whose main 
object was to teach the Vernacular Course but which also provided for 
the teaching of English to such students as desired it. These would, 
therefore, be more properly described as “vernacular schools with provi- 
sion for teaching English- in the higher standards.” These institutions 
were first started in the Satara District in 1852-53f but they soon became 
popular and increased in numbers, partly because they could be started 
even in small and out-of-the-way places and partly because the fees charg- 
ed in them were lower than in other types of English schools. But the 
Department was not satisfied with their efficiency. For example, Grant 
observed that, in these schools, “a small class, sometimes of six, five, or 
even three boys was allowed to learn a little English. This they could 
only do most imperfectly, generally imbibing faults of accent and idiom 
from their teacher, which proved afterwards a real obstacle to their ever 
acquiring the language properly.”^ Grant, therefore, began charging 
higher fees in these schools. It led to a fall in their numbers and there 
was also a good deal of agitation against the increase of fees. But the 
Department remained firm and Peile directed that the A. V. Schools of 
the second grade should only be started if (1) there was a reasonable 
prospect of permanency, (2) if a good teacher of English was available, 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1862-63, pp. 146-47. 

t Report of the Board of Education, Bombay, 1852-53, p. 11. 

t Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1867-68, p. 39. 
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and (3) if the students studying English in the School agreed to contri- 
bute, in the form of fees, a sum equivalent to the additional salary paid 
to a qualified teacher of English.* But in spite of all these precautions, 
the success of these schools was far from certain. 

As described in Chapter III, the vernacular schools were also comp- 
letely reorganised during this period. In 1855, they had an ambitious 
syllabus and the number of their standards varied from VI to X. But 
since 1857, attempts were made to simplify their curriculum and in 1865- 
66, the entire vernacular course was reduced to four years only and was 
spread over four standards. In 1866-67, the number of standards was 
increased to five and in 1870-71, it was further increased to six. Moreover 
a Public Service Examination (II Class) was instituted at the end of the 
vernacular course and a pass in it entitled a student to obtain a clerk- 
ship in a vernacular office. The system of general education in the 
State stood, therefore, as follows in 1870-71: — 


Vernacular 

Schools 


English 

Schools 


Matriculation 

I 

VII 


Collegiate 

Education 

Collegiate 
Courses of 
General and 
Special 
Education 

Matriculation 




Public 
Service 
Examination 
(1 Class) 

VI 

Public 
Service 
Examination 
(II Class) 


V 

V 

VI 


IV 

IV 

V 

ni 

HI 

High Schools 


n 

n 



i 

i 


IV 

III 

II 

I 

Vernacular 

Standards 

Anglo- 
Vernacular 
Schools of 
the Second 
Grade or 
High School 
Feeders 

Anglo- 
Vernacular 
Schools of 
the First 
Grade 


* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1870-71, pp. 


This reorganisation of English schools was the most notable achieve 
ment of this period. But it must be noted that the creation of the De- 
partment also led to a great increase in the number of English schools 
and in their enrolment, as the following statistics will show: — 


Table No. 5 (1) 


English Schools and their Enrolment ( 1855-71 ) 



Number of English Schools 

Number of Pupils 

High 

1st and 2nd 
Grade. 

Total 

, 1st and 2nd 

H, 8 h Grade. 

Total 

1855-56 

Not available separately 

30 

Not available separately. 

3,578 

1864-65 

9 

184 

143 

2,181 18,310 

20,491 

1870-71 

... 26 

197 

223 

5,720 21,544 

27,264 


5 (5). Development of Secondary Schools ( 1871-1921 ). — During the 
next fifty years, the external frame-work of the system of general edu- 
cation described above remained substantially unchanged; but several 
alterations of content and nomenclature were introduced. The Indian 
Education Commission popularised the expressions “primary” and 
“secondary” so that the old expressions, “vernacular schools” and “verna- 
cular education” were abandoned and replaced by “primary schools” and 
“Primary Education.” Similarly, the old phrases, “English schools” and 
“English education” were replaced by “secondary schools” and “Second- 
ary Education.” Secondly, the earlier distinction between Anglo-Verna- 
cular schools of the first grade and those of the second grade was now 
abolished and all Anglo-Vernacular schools which did not teach up to the 
Matriculation Standard were described as “middle schools” in order to 
distinguish them from the “high schools” which prepared students for the 
University. Thirdly, it was found that the old practice of converting a 
primary school into an Anglo-Vernacular school of the second grade by 
making arrangements for the teaching of English as an additional subject 
was not successful. It often merely spoilt a good primary school without 
creating even a tolerable middle school for the teaching of English. The 
experiment was, therefore, abandoned and all Anglo-Vernacular middle 
schools were generally organised as independent institutions. Fourthly, 
it became a universal practice in this period to teach English as a subject 
only in Standards I-III of secondary schools and to use it as a medium of 
instruction in Standards IV-VII, except in the English-teaching schools or 
European and Anglo-Indian schools which, for special reasons used English 
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as a medium of instruction in all standards. Fifthly, the old practice of 
confining the studies in high schools to Standards IV-VII only was also 
abandoned and every high school now taught all the seven standards 
from Standard I to Standard VII. Sixthly, an alternative examination 
to the Matriculation was organised in 1889. It qualified for Government 
service but not for admission to the University and its principal object 
was to divert students into practical walks of life. Seventhly the Public 
Service Examination at the end of the Middle School Course was dis- 
continued in 1904-05 because a sufficiently large number of students who 
had passed the Matriculation or the new School Final Examination were 
now available for appointment in Government Departments. 

During this period, some changes were introduced in the scheme of 
Primary Education also. An Infants’ Class was added at the bottom of 
the Course in 1887 and a standard VII was added at the top in 1901. 
Similarly, the old Public Service Examination was discontinued and re- 
placed by a Primary School Leaving Examination (which was then called 
the Vernacular School Final Examination) in 1906-07. The system of 
general education stood, therefore, as follows in 1921: — 


Primary 

Schools. 


Primary 

School 

Leaving 

Examination 

vn 

VI 


V 

IV 

III 

II 

I 

Infants 

Glass 

Primary 

Standards 
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The following table shows the growth of secondary schools between 
1871 and 1921: — 

Table No. 5 (2) 

Secondary Schools and Pupils ( 1871-1921 ) . 


1R70-71 20 ’ ----- , 

45 167 212 7,737 17,497 25,234 

1875-76 ... 

1881-82 56 253 309 6,132 17,605 23,737 

1886-87 ... 74 314 388 20,883 17,181 38,064 

1891-92 ... 83 327 410 23,876 19,544 43,420 

1896 . 97 ... 109 357 466 17,513 18,631 30,164 

1901-02 ... 126 368 494 27,746 20,787 48,533 

1906-07 - 136 381 517 34,377 23,611 57,988 

1 . 911-12 ... 156 403 559 44,987 29,614 74,601 

1916-17 154 311 465 44,980 25,570 70,550 

1921-22 ••• 189 274 463 55,545 22,062 77,607 

It will be seen from the above that the total number of students attend- 
ing secondary schools fell from 27,264 in 1870-71 to 23,737 m 1881-82. 
Although this fall was not very large, it was serious enough to attract 
the notice of Government especially because there was also a correspond- 
ing fall in the number of students appearing for the Matriculation Exa- 
mination as well as in those that joined the colleges. Quite obviously, 
this dimunition of attendance was due partly to famine which affected 
the State during this period, and partly to the increase in the rates^of 
fees charged in secondary schools. But Government was not satisfied 
with these explanations and the matter was ultimately referred to a 
Committee for investigation. It came to the conclusion that the fall in 
the number of students receiving higher education was due, not to any 
radical defect in the system of education, nor to any causes which re- 
quired a special remedy, but to a lack of adequate employment under 
Government * In G. R., E. D., No. 400 of 27th March, 1880, therefore, 

* This view would be clear from the following report made by the Head Master 
of the Ratnagiri High School: — 

“Almost all the schools in the Presidency show a decrease in their numbers, 
even when they have not directly or indirectly suffered from fa mine. There is 
no eainsaving that people gave English Education to their children that they may 
be able to secure Government employment. This they did as long as there, was 
room for them But now it is notorious that all the services are clogged and that 
schools are turning out candidates in such large numbers that it is impossible for 
anv Government to make provision for them. Thus what was so long looked upon 
as their due has suddenly disappeared from their view, and a reaction is the 
conscience In districts far beyond the influence of the Presidency town, people 
K blen moved to give English education to their children from mercenary 

L — S 1338—11 : --- 1 - • - ' ' ■ - 
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Government announced that a more liberal policy would be followed in 
appointing educated persons in Government service and laid down the 
following principles: — 


increase in the number of secondary schools and of the pupils attending 
them between 1921 and 1947: 


“(1) Candidates who have passed the Matriculation shall have a pre- 
ferential claim to vacant appointments over candidates who have merely 
passed the Public Service Examination (First Class), unless these last 
hold the 2nd year certificate for the Agricultural High School Class. 

(2) Candidates who have passed the F. A. Examination shall have a 
preferential claim for situations of Rs. 30 and upwards over candidates 
either in or out of the service who have merely matriculated. 

(3) At least one-half of all vacancies in Departments other than the- 
Revenue Department, of the value of Rs. 50 per mensem and upwards, 
shall be given to graduates, especially to graduates of distinction.” 

These orders materially increased the employment under Government 
available to those who had passed the Matriculation or higher Examina- 
tion. Consequently, they stimulated the tendency on the part of students 
to complete the secondary course and to proceed to the University, if 
possible. As stated already, the fate of English schools in the State had 
always been bound up with employment under Government. The first 
English schools came into existence because a knowledge of English secur- 
ed a job under Government and their popularity increased in proportion ■ 
to the employment available. The diagnosis of the Committee that the 
fall in numbers was mainly due to restriction of employment was, there- 
fore, correct and the above orders of the Government supplied the remedy 
required. Consequently, the attendance in secondary schools began to 
rise again and in 1886-87, it reached 38,064 which implied an increase of 
about 111,000 over the figures for 1870-71. Thereafter, the attendance 
went on continuously increasing till 1921-22. f 

5 (6). Development of Secondary Schools (1921-47 ).— The growth of 
Secondary Education was very rapid during the next twenty-six years. 
This was partly due to the great awakening that had taken place among 
the people, particularly in the country-side, and partly to the develop- 
ment of Indian private enterprise. The following table will show the 


motives. Hitherto at least they have never sent their children to school for the 
v? e * karnmg alone. Now that the prospects have become so gloomy, many a 
boy has been either withdrawn from school or detained at homp and Jnf lLv 
h v!V Sta £ (if t . he has any) or trained up in his lathes pro fission as payS 
,h e tter than the doubtful return that a long and expensive course of studv 

p. 81 y P ° rt ° f th * Director of Public Instruction, Bombly,1877-78 y 


onty exceptwn to the above statement is the year 1916-17 which records 
a small fall. But this was apparent only and due to the exclusion of the statist 
tics for Indian States which have been included in the figures for 1911-12 statls ' 


Table No. 5 (3) 


Secondary Schools and Pupils ( 1921-47 ) 



dumber of Secondary Schools. 


Number of Pupils. 

High 

Middle 

Total 

High 

Middle 

Total 

1921-22 

189 

274 

463 

55,545 

22,062 

77,607 

1926-27 

235 

294 

529 

77,723 

22,571 

1,00,294 

1931-32 

281 

408 

689 

95,807 

27,771 

1,23,578 

1936-37 

302 

337 

639 

1,03,318 

23,769 

1,27,087 

1941-42 

415 

454 

869 

1,61,203 

31,498 

1,92,701 

1946-47 

555 

626 

1,181 

2,38,512 

46,508 

2,85,020 

N. B . — There 

is a small fall 

in the 

number of 

schools in 1936-37. This 

is due to 


the separation of Sind. It may also be noticed that the increase in enrolment is so 
great between 1931-32 and 1936-37 that it has more than compensated for the 
loss due to the separation of Sind. 

Significant as this expansion is, the internal changes of structure and 
content rthat were introduced during this period were of far greater 
importance. These may be briefly summed up as follows: — 

(a) The use of English as a medium of instruction was abandoned 
almost completely by 1936-37 and entirely by 1946-47 (except, of course, 
in the case of European and Anglo-Indian or the English-teaching 
schools). The importance attached to the study of English as a subject, 
however, continued undiminished during this period. 

(b) The desire to study English spread to the rural areas during this 
period. A number of secondary schools — both high and middle — came 
therefore to be established in the bigger villages. Moreover, two spe- 
cial expedients were adopted to spread English education in the country- 
side. The first of these was a revival of the old system of Anglo-Verna- 
cular schools of the second grade with certain modifications. In 1919, 
(government decided to attach twenty “English classes” to selected pri- 
mary schools. Each class was in the charge of a specially qualified 
teacher and the expenditure on his salary was borne by Government. 
The pupils studied all the other subjects of the curriculum as part of the 
primary school 5nd were taught English in addition by the special teacher 
in charge of the class. As the experience of these institutions was found 
to be encouraging, the local bodies were permitted to start such classes 
wherever necessary and the expenditure on their account was admitted 
for grant-in-aid. Secondly, special classes for students who had passed 
Staridard VII of the primary school were also organised. Their duration 
was one year and they imparted instruction in English only and 
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prepared their students for the annual examination of Standard III of 
the secondary course in English. These classes, therefore, enabled stu- 
dents from a rural area to join a high school after having studied English 
for one year only. Such classes were first started as an experimental 
measure in some Government high schools in the quinquennium 1922-27 
and when they had been proved to be successful, permission was given 
to private schools also to conduct them. 

(c) Until 1936-37, most of the high schools in the State followed the 
academic course which led to the University through the Matriculation. 
The Popular Ministry which came to power in 1937 decided to alter this 
state of . affairs and to start diversified courses. Accordingly, special 
courses in Technical, ‘Agricultural and Commercial Education were orga- 
nised in Government high schools and assistance was also given to such 
private agencies as came forward to conduct them. Moreover, an experi- 
ment of conducting a secondary school without English was also under- 
taken and some Lokashalas (which taught a course which was spread 
over three years after passing the P. S. C. Examination and which was 
equivalent to the Matriculation minus English plus a craft) were organis- 
ed. For the purpose of these new courses, an S. L. C. Examination was 
started in 1943 as an alternative to the Matriculation and from 1946, a 
separate Lokashala Examination was also organised. 

The following chart shows the position of the general system of educa- 
tion in the State as it was in 1947: — 


College 
Courses of 
General or 

Lokashala Special 

Examination Education 



N. B . — Students who had passed the Technical, Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Courses of the S. L. C. Exami- 
nation were also eligible for . admission to the Univer- 
sity, subject to certain conditions. 
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5 (7) . Development of Secondary Schools (1947-55 ). — After the attain- 
ment of Independence, a reconstruction of education was undertaken in 
almost every field but in no other sphere were such radical changes intro- 
duced as in that of Secondary Education which admittedly formed 
the . wea kest link in the general system of education under the 
British rule. In the first place, it was decided to reduce the domination 
of Eiglish from which secondary schools had suffered so much in the 
past. For this purpose, the teaching of English was removed altogether 
from Standards I-III and English was taught as a subject only in Standards 
IV-VII. This radical reform made it possible to eliminate the difference 
between primary Standards V-VII and secondary Standards I-III. 
Accordingly, a common syllabus was adopted for primary Standards V-VII 
and secondary Standards I-III and the new standards were declared to be 
primary in principle so that the primary course was now spread over seven 
years (the Infant Class being abolished) and the secondary course over 
four years. Moreover, it was also decided to number the primary and 
secondary standards consecutively from I-XI. It may also be pointed out 
that this major reform had three other consequences: (1) The English 
classes attached to primary schools were closed; (2) the special classes 
for teaching English to P. S. C. passed students were also discontinued; 
and (3) the old middle schools which taught Standards I-III of the second- 
ary course only were virtually eliminated. Prior to 1946-47 the number 
of middle schools was always greater than that of the high schools; 
but after 1947, the number of high schools exceeded greatly the number 
of middle schools in the State. 

Secondly, it was also decided to reduce the domination of the Matricu- 
lation Examination which had been the other major evil from which 
Secondary Education had suffered in the past. For this purpose, a new 
Secondary School Certificate Examination was instituted at the end of 
the secondary course in lieu of both the Matriculation and the S. L. C. 
Examinations. This examination served as an entrance examination to 
the University on the one hand and as a Secondary School Leaving 
Examination on the other. It provided for such a large variety of sub- 
jects that it reduced the domination of the University courses very 
considerably and became a more powerful weapon for diverting students 
into various walks of life. s 


As a result of these changes, the system of generai^ducation in the 
State was greatly altered and stood as follows m 1955.- 

Secondary College* 

Primary Schools _ J . . 

Schools Collegiate 


Courses of 
General and 
Special Edu- 
cation 


English 
taught as a 
subject only 


b. s. a 

Examination 

i 

8. S. C. 

Examination 


XI 

X 

IX 

VIII 


Provision 
made for 
several diver- 
sified courses 


I Secondary 

-yU Standards 

VI 

V 

IV 

III 

II 
I 

Primary 

Standard 

Partly owing to the merger of Indian States and partly owing to the 
policy of expansion adopted by Government, there was a great increase 
in secondary schools and their enrolment during this period as the follow- 
ing statistics will show: — 


Table No. 5 (4) 

Secondary Schools and Pupils (1947-55) 



Number of Secondary Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

High 

Middle 

Total 

High 

Middle 

Total 

1946-47 

555 

626 

1,181 

2,38,512 

46,508 

2,85,020 

1951-52 

... 1,022 

327 

1,349 

4,01,648 

34,484 

4,36,132 

1953-54 

... 1,097 

359 

1,456 

4,11,441 

32,756 

4,44, 19T 

1954-55 

... 1,165 

356 

1,521 

4,45,109 

30,093 

4,75,202 



5 (8). Management of Secondary Schools , — Secondary Schools in the 
State are managed by five different agencies: (1) Central Government, 
(2) State Government, (3) District Local Boards, (4) Municipalities and 
(5) Private agencies (which include Societies, Trusts, Missions, and such 
other Charitable Organisations as well as private individuals). As stated 
earlier, the first English schools for Indian children were started by the 
Bombay Education Society which was a private organisation. But from 
1822, these schools were conducted by the Bombay Native Education 
Society and the Board of Education which may be regarded as official 
agencies for all practical purposes. The mission schools for teaching 
English began in the third decade of the nineteenth century and increase- 
ed rather rapidly. But even in 1855-56, the Government secondary 
schools numbered 23 (with 3,183 pupils) as against 7 secondary schools 
(with 395 pupils) conducted by missions. 

Between 1855 and 1882, three other agencies came into the field. The 
first was that of Indian private enterprise which followed the example 
of the missions and started schools for teaching English. The second 
agency was that of the Indian States which followed the example of the 
British Government and began to conduct or aid secondary schools 
within their territories. This agency has, as stated already in Chapter J, 
now disappeared and the schools conducted by it have been taken over 
by the State Government. The third agency was that of the Railway 
Companies which began to conduct secondary schools mainly for the 
children of their European and Anglo-Indian officers. These were classi- 
fied as “aided schools” for a long time; but owing to the nationalisation 
of Railways, they are now being classified as “conducted by the Central 
Government.” 

The Indian Education Commission of 1882 recommended the transfer 
of secondary schools also to local bodies, subject to certain conditions. 
Accordingly, the District Local Boards and the Municipalities began to 
appear as agencies for conducting secondary schools after 1883-84. These 
were historically the last agencies to come into this field. 

s '• The following table shows the number of secondary schools in the 

" according to management from 1881-82 to 1954-55: — 
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5 (9). Secondary Schools conducted by the Central Government. — The 
secondary schools conducted by the Central Government are so few that no 
detailed historical account of these is necessary. One of these is meant 
for the children of defence personnel and is exclusively supported by the 
Government of India. The remaining eleven schools are conducted by 
the Railways and most of them receive aid from the State Government 
in addition to the contribution which the Central Government makes 
through the Railway budget. In 1954-55, all these 12 secondary schools 
had an enrolment of 1,812 and their total expenditure came to Rs. 5,72,256 
out of which Rs. 4,50,272 was contributed by the Government of India, 
Rs. 33,230 by the State Government, Rs. 82,522 came from fees and 
Rs. 6,202 from other sources. 

5 (10). Secondary Schools conducted by the State Government, — The 
first English schools in the State were naturally established by Govern- 
ment because the missionaries had not yet taken up the task and Indians 
educated enough to conduct secondary schools were not then available. 
In other words, Government had to assume the main, if not the exclusive, 
responsibility for establishing and maintaining secondary schools for the 
people because no other suitable agency was then available. This policy 
was first laid down by the Bombay Native Education Society; but, as 
stated earlier, it established only four English schools during its regime 
of twenty years. The Board of Education re-affirmed this policy and 
pursued it with some vigour so that the number of English schools con- 
ducted by Government increased to 13 in 1854-55. But it was only when 
the Department was created in 1855 that this policy was put into execu- 
tion with proper vigour. Consequently, the number of secondary schools 
conducted by the Department increased to 147 in 1881-82 (out of a total 
of 309 secondary schools in the State as a whole). In other words, 
Government maintained about 50 per cent, of the secondary schools in the 
State in 1881-82 and thus formed the most important agency for the 
conduct of these institutions. 

The Report of the Indian Education Commission, 1882, brought about a 
revolutionary change in this policy. It recommended: — 

“(1) that it be distinctly laid down that the relation of the State to 
secondary is different from its relation to primary education, in that 
the means of primary education may be provided without regard to the 
existence of local co-operation, while it is ordinarily expedient to pro- 
vide the means of secondary education only where adequate local co- 
operation is forthcoming; and that therefore, in all ordinary cases, 
secondary schools for instruction in English be hereafter established by 
the State preferably on the footing of the system of grant-in-aid; and 

(2) that, in ordinary circumstances, the further extension of second- 
ary education in any District be left to the operation of the grant-in-aid 
system, as soon as that District is provided with an efficient High 
School, Government or other, along with its necessary feeders.” 


Both these recommendations were accepted by Government and it was 
decided that, in future, Government would only concern itself with the 
maintenance of one efficient high school in every district and conduct it 
in such a manner that it would not compete with private enterprise.* 
Accordingly, a number of secondary schools conducted by Government 
was transferred to Municipalities; a few were transferred to the District 
Local Boards; and some were even transferred to Indian private enter- 
prise This policy of withdrawal from the direct conduct of secondary 
schools was fully worked out between 1884-85 and 1911-12 during which 
time not only were the Government secondary schools reduced in num- 
ber, but the contributions which were hitherto being levied on their 
account from local or municipal funds were also discontinued in toto. 

How rigidly this policy was followed may be seen from the statistics of 
this period. In 1881-82, the Government secondary schools numbered 
147. In 1896-97, this was reduced to 28 of which 20 were high schools 
for boys, 6 were middle schools for boys, 1 was a high school for girls 
and 1 was a middle school for girls. During the next twenty years, the 
total number of Government secondary schools remained stationary at 28 
and increased only to 29 in 1916-17. The only changes that had occurred 
during this period were (1) the conversion of the Middle English School 
for Girls at Ahmedabad into a full-fledged High School in 1905-06 and 
the establishment of a new Government High School for Boys at Jalgaon 
in 1914 owing to the division of the old fthandesh District into two— 
East Khandesh and West Khandesh. 

Between 1916-17 and 1936-37, the old policy of rigidly restricting the 
number oil secondary schools conducted by Govertimenjt was Slightly 
modified and it was decided to establish new Government secondary 
schools for girls and Muslims. Accordingly, Government Middle Schools 
for Girls were established at Ahmednagar, Thana, Dharwar, Nasik, and 
Bijapur in 1920-21. f The Government Secondary School in Poona Canton- 
ment was converted into an Anglo-Urdu High School for Boys and a new 
Anglo-Urdu High School for Boys was established at Hubli about the 
same time. Similarly, Anglo-Urdu Middle Schools for Boys were opened 
at Nasik and Sholapur and an Anglo-Urdu Middle School for Girls was 
opened at Poona. The result of this policy was to increase the total 
number of Government secondary schools from 29 in 1916-17 to 37 in 
1931-32. In 1936-37, however, it again fell down to 29 on account of the 
separation of Sind and the transfer or closure of some Government second- 
ary schools in the State proper. 

The Popular Ministry which came into office in 1937 modified this 
policy still further. From 1885 to 1937 Government Secondary Schools 

* The Departmental high schools are to be maintained as models and not allow- 
ed to compete with private institutions or to monopolise an increasing educa- 
tional area. The limit of accommodation being reached in a Government high 
school further growth should be checked by exacting larger fees and higher 
standards. The gradual transfer of Secondary Education (to private and local 
management must be contemplated and the way prepared by a gradual raising of 
fees. — Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay State, Poona, for 1884- 
85, Appendix C. 

| These were raised to the status of High Schools after 1937. 
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Government Secondary Schools ( 1881-1955 ) 
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5 (11). Secondary Schools conducted by the District Local Boards: — 
As stated earlier, the District Local Boards became the managers of 
secondary schools after 1885 when some of the secondary schools for- 
merly conducted by the Department were transferred to their control. 
But owing to the paucity of funds and the priority accorded to the claims 
^ Primai 'y Education, the number of secondary schools conducted by the 
District Local Boards was very small between 1891-92 and 1921-22. 

Then came the experiment of starting English classes in selected upper 
primary schools. These classes were regarded as institutions at the 
secondary level and as most of them were attached to schools conducted 
by the District Local Boards, the number of secondary schools conducted 
by the Boards increased very substantially between 1921-22 and 1946-47. 

After 1947. the decision to discontinue the teaching of English at the 
lower secondary stage led to the closure of the English classes and accord- 
mgly the number of secondary schools conducted by the District Local 
Boards again fell down very rapidly. At present, only two secondary 
schools are conducted by District Local Boards, viz. the D. L B High 
School Madha conducted by the D. L. B„ Sholapur, and the Bagewadi 
High School, Bagewadi, conducted by the D. L. B., Bijapur It may 
therefore, be said that the District Local Boards do not now play an 
important part in the management of secondary schools. 

The following table gives the details of the secondary schools maintair- 
ed by the District Local Boards from 1886-87 to 1954-55: — 


Secondary Schools conducted by District Local Boards (1886-1955) 
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5 (12). Secondary Schools conducted by Municipalities— As in the case 
of the District Local Boards, the Municipalities became the managers of 
secondary schools after 1885. Prior to that date they merely contributed 
towards the expenditure of the secondary schools maintained by Govern- 
ment within their areas. In 1881-82; for example, the Municipalities con- 
tributed Rs. 34,254 out of a total expenditure of Rs. 3,30,840 incurred on 
the maintenance of all Government secondary schools. 

In 1886-87, the Municipal secondary schools numbered 65, most of them 
being transferred from the Department. Since then the Municipalities 
have become an important agency for the conduct of secondary schools. 
Government advises them to accord priority to the claims of Primary Edu- 
cation and not to incur any expenditure on Secondary Education unless 
the needs of Primary Education are adequately provided for. But as 
several Municipalities are keen on maintaining secondary schools, Govern- 
ment does not discourage such enterprise. The facilities for Secondary 
Education provided by Municipalities have, therefore, greatly increased 
since 1886-87. 

Local bodies conducting secondary schools (whether Municipalities or 
Local Boards) are treated like any other agency and are given grant-in-aid 
on the same general principles which apply to private enterprise in 
Secondary Education. 

A recent activity undertaken by the Municipalities in this respect de- 
serves special notice. A view is now being put forward that it is the duty 
of the ; Municipalities to conduct secondary schools which charge low 
rates of fees and thereby help to spread Secondary Education among the 
poorer sections of the community. The Poona Municipal Corporation con- 
ducts a high school of this type for boys and the Kolhapur Municipality 
conducts a similar high school for girls. Government is watching this 
experiment with interest. 

The following table gives the details about the secondary schools con- 
ducted by Municipalities since 1886-87: — 


Table No. 5 (8) 

Secondary Schools conducted by Municipalities (1886-1 955) 


in 
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5 (13). Schools conducted hy Private Enterprise . — The secondary schools 
conducted by private enterprise formed more than 90 per cent, of the total 
number of secondary schools in the State. In fact, it may even be said 
that the problem of Secondary Education has now become almost equi- 
valent to the problem of private secondary schools. 

As in other fields, the missionaries took a lead in this area also. The 
first private secondary schools in the State were conducted by them and 
for a long time the mission secondary schools dominated the entire field 
of private enterprise. In the earlier years, the missions had hoped that 
their secondary schools might multiply so greatly as to form the principal 
agency for the spread of Secondary Education. But these ideas of expan- 
sion were given up between 1882 and 1902 and the missions decided to 
concentrate their energies on the conduct of a limited number of second- 
ary schools in as high a state of efficiency as possible. This policy con- 
tinues to be followed to this date. 

* Private Indian enterprise was rather late to appear in the field. This 
was due to two reasons: firstly, Indians educated enough to conduct 
secondary schools became available only after the first English schools 
and colleges were established and had functioned for some time; and 
secondly, the early belief of the administrators that only an Englishman 
could be the headmaster of an English school definitely prevented Indians 
from organising private English schools under their control. Indian 
private enterprise, therefore, made a humble beginning some time after 
1855. It received its first encouragement when Grant finally abandoned 
the old policy of requiring an Englishman to be the headmaster of a 
high school and introduced the system of grant-in-aid in 1865-66. By 
1870-71, secondary schools conducted by Indians had established a place 
for themselves, although their number was not large and their efficiency 
was not rated to be high. From 1875-76, Government adopted the policy 
of increasing the fees charged in Government schools. This gave a sti- 
mulus to private Indian enterprise because most of the secondary schools 
conducted by Indians charged low rates of fees in order to bring edu- 
cation within the reach of the poorer students. By 1881-82, therefore, 
private secondary schools under Indian management increased conside- 
rably and became even more numerous than the mission schools. 

An event of a revolutionary significance in this field was the establish- 
ment of the New English School, Poona, in 1880. This institution was 
founded by Shri V. K. Chiplunkar, Shri B. G. Tilak, Shri G. G. Agarkar 
and Shri N. B. Namjoshi. These promoters were all highly educated 
and competent persons who could have easily obtained a job under 
Government.* But they decided to devote their lives to the cause of 
education and to lead a life of poverty in order that good education may 
be provided to the people at a low cost. At this time, the Government 
schools were known for their efficiency; but they were costly and charged 
fees which were beyond the reach of the poor student. On the other 
hand, there were also a number of private schools conducted by Indians 
which charged low rates of fees; but their efficiency left a good deal, to 

* Shri Chiplunkar was already in Government service and had resigned his post 
In order to start the school. 


*79 


be desired. The promoters of the New English School wished to combine 
the highest efficiency with the utmost cheapness. They knew that this 
could only be achieved if highly educated men agreed to work as teachers 
on salaries which were barely sufficient for their maintenance and it 
was this that they had decided to do. 

The New English School shattered several prejudices of long stand- 
ing within a few years of its existence. For example, it was generally 
believed that a private secondary school would hardly be successful in 
the Deccan. “A generally poor population”, wrote the Secretary to 
Government in 1883-84, “offers little inducement for the establishment 
of ‘Private adventure’ schools for Secondary Education. To maintain a 
school of this class and provide efficient masters, it is necessary to find 
scholars who can pay. A very large school has flourished for many years 
in Bombay as a private unaided enterprise at the sole risk and profit of 
the Headmaster; but the pupils are children of wealthy Parsees. Such a 
speculation would not prosper in the Deccan.”* Similarly, the popular 
belief at this period was that only third-rate people who had failed to 
secure a Government job would start a private school and hence the 
public was not prepared to believe that persons of great ability and high 
university qualifications would abandon the royal road of Government 
service and undertake the doubtful project of starting a private second- 
ary school. Both these ideas were immediately falsified by the establi- 
shment and success of the New English School. Moreover, the old ideas 
of the innate superiority of the Departmental or missionary secondary 
schools were also questioned by this new institution. In 1885-86, the 
New English School was examined for the first time by the Department 
for the award of grants under the system of payment by results. In 
that year, the school “earned as its first grant the largest sum ever award- 
ed by the Department to any single school” and the Inspecting Officer 
observed “I can have no hesitation in recording my opinion that the 
managers of this Society have succeeded in calling into existence and 
bringing to maturity a High School which in point of completeness of 
organisation, soundness of scholarship, individuality and zeal has no 
superior in the Presidency.”! In the same way, the Elphinstone High 
School, Bombay, had hitherto been regarded as the unchallenged 
“Mistress of the Matriculation” and every year, this High School used to 
head the list of secondary schools with the largest number of successful 
candidates at the Matriculation. But the New English School beat this 
record in 1889-90 when 66 students passed the Matriculation from it 
(out of 101 presented) as against 44 out of 119 from the Elphinstone High 
bchool. Successes of this type raised the status and self-confidence of 
the secondary schools conducted by Indians and the Department also 
began to treat them with greater respect. In short, the New English 
School marked a revolution in Indian private enterprise in Secondary 
Education arid as Shri Chiplunkar observed: “Suffice it, therefore, to say 
that the New English School is a fully accomplished fact, accomplished 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1883-84, p. ci. 

t Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1885-86, p. 43. 
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too in the midst of a thousand difficulties, amidst popular apathy, in utter 
disregard of desponding opinions, in contemptuous indifference to show- 
ers of epithets like £ mad’ ‘hopeless’, ‘chimerical,’ ‘Utopian’, — the invariable 
lot of every one who would be so bold as to disturb the dull routine of 
things.”* 

The lead given by the New English School and by the Deccan Educa- 
tion Society, which was formed in 1884 to sponsor it and to establish 
other educational institutions in the Deccan, was followed in other parts 
of the State and private secondary schools established on the model of the 
New English School began to come into existence. This trend was 
greatly encouraged by the recommendations of the Indian Education 
Commission which laid down that special encouragement should be given 
to Indian private enterprise in education. Between 1882 and 1902, there- 
fore, private secondary schools under Indian management increased very 
considerably. 

Under the new policy laid down by Curzon in 1904, Government tried 
to control the expansion of Indian private enterprise on the ground that 
the secondary schools conducted by Indians often became the centres for 
political discontent. But in spite of all the Departmental restrictions, 
Indian private enterprise increased very greatly between 1902 and 1922. 
The pace of expansion increased even more between 1922 and 1937, mainly 
owing to the awakening among the peopde, especially of the rural areas. 
The tide of expansion is still kept up because the general restriction of 
the number of secondary schools maintained by all the other agencies 
(e.g. Government, Local Bodies, and Missions) creates a situation in 
which all the growing needs of the people in respect of Secondary Edu- 
cation have to be met mainly, if not exclusively, by private Indian enter- 
prise. It must be said to the credit of the workers in this field that they 
have lived up to this challenge of the situation. 

The following table shows the details about secondary schools managed 
by private agencies since 1881-82: — 
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5 (14). Expenditure on Secondary Education by Sources . — Detailed and 
comparable statistics of direct expenditure on Secondary Education are 
not available prior to 1881-82. From that year onwards, however, the 
details of the direct expenditure on Secondary Education by sources are 
reported in the Annual Reports of the Director of Education. The follow- 
ing table which has been compiled from these statistics, will give an idea 
of the manner in which Secondary Education in the State has been financ- 
ed during the last seventy years: — 




Tabl£ No. 3 (1€) 

Direct Expenditure on Secondary Education (JS81-1955) 
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It will be seen from the above table that Secondary Education has 
received about 25 per cent, (the actual figures show a variation from 31.9 
per cent, in 1881-82 to 22.0 per cent, in 1921-22) of the total direct expen- 
diture on Education, while Primary Education was allocated about 50 per 
cent, of the total direct expenditure on Education* 

It will also be seen that the most important source for financing Second- 
ary Education is fees which have contributed about half the total direct 
expenditure on Secondary Education. Next in importance comes the 
expenditure from State Jiunds which contribute about one-third. Then 
comes the contribution of the “other sources” which include endowments, 
subscriptions, donations, etc., and make up about one-seventh of the total 
expenditure. It may also be noticed that “other sources” made a far 
larger contribution to the total expenditure on Secondary Education in 
the past and that, in 1901-02, they contributed about one-third of the total 
direct expenditure on Secondary Education. But the significance of these 
sources is being reduced in recent years. In other words, the voluntary- 
contributions of the people to Secondary Education have not been able to 
keep pace with the growth of secondary schools or with the increase in 
the expenditure on Secondary Education. The remaining sources of ex- 
penditure play a very small role and need no special mention. 

5 (15). Fees in Secondary Schools' (1820-1955 ).— Although fees contri- 
bute about half the total direct expenditure on Secondary Education at 
present and thus form the most important source for financing Second- 
ary Education, it must be remembered that they did not occupy this posi- 
tion in the past. In fact, the English schools conducted by the Bombay 
Education Society were all free and no fee was charged in any secondary 
school in the State till 1840. It was the Board of Education which first 
introduced the principle of levying fees in English schools in 1841. In 
that year, it was decided that only poor and deserving scholars were 
to be admitted free and that a fee of annas 8 per month was to be charg- 
ed td scholars in “good circumstances”. The Board felt that this levy of 
fees would create a sense of value for education and would bring in 
beneficial results. In other words, the main object of the Board in levy- 
ing fees was not to secure funds for the support of secondary schools, but 
to create a greater seriousness in the minds of the students. Even until 
1855, therefore, fees were not looked upon as a source of revenue for 
Secondary Education. 

After the creation of the Department in 1855, fees came to be looked 
upon as a source of revenue. By this time, the popular demand for 
English education had increased very greatly. Not only was there a 
great rush of students for the English schools but the average pupil was 
also prepared to make some sacrifice for Secondary Education by paying 
fees, especially because the chances of securing a good job under Govern^ 
ment after completing the secondary course were very bright At the 

* See Chapter III, Section 14. 



same time, the Department was not able, for one reason or another, to 
secure the funds necessary for the expansion of Secondary Education from 
Government and consequently, it was very natural for it to decide to 
raise a larger revenue from fees. Between 1855 and 1882, therefore, the 
fees in Government schools were increased from time to time and the 
percentage of freestudentships was reduced from 20 to 5. The income 
from fees in Government secondary schools, therefore, increased very 
considerably and in 1881-82, fees contributed Rs. 1,48,150 to the total direct 
expenditure of Rs. 3,30,840 incurred on Government secondary schools. 
A similar development took place in private secondary schools also be- 
cause, at this time, the amount of grant-in-aid to private schools was 
meagre and the non-Government secondary schools had to depend upon 
fees to a very great extent. 

Between 1881 and 1911, the same policy was continued. During this 
period, however, no attempt was made to introduce a uniform rate of 
fees in all Government secondary schools and the usual practice adopted 
was to fix the rates in each school separately with reference to local con- 
ditions. But it may be stated that, on the whole, the fees were about 
rupee one per month in the middle school stage and about Rs. 2 to 3 in 
the high school stage. Prior to 1881, the managements of the private 
schools had full freedom to fix the fee-rates in their institutions. But the 
Indian Education Commission recommended that, in order to prevent 
unhealthy competition, the Department should determine (1) the rates of 
fees to be charged and (2) the percentage of freestudentships to be granted 
in private schools as well. This recommendation was accepted by 
Government and it .was laid down that freestudentships in private second- 
ary schools should not exceed 15 per cent, of the enrolment and that the 
approval of the Department should be obtained for the rates of fees to 
be charged in all aided schools. Consequently, the rates of fees in private 
schools generally began to increase in proportion to those in Government 
schools and the total revenue from fees showed an all-round increase. 

In 1911, the Department made the first attempt to introduce a uniform 
rate of fees for all Government schools and the following rates were 
prescribed: — 


Locality 

Standards. 
I— III 

Standards. 
IV— V 

Standards. 
VI— VII 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bombay City 

2-8-0 

3-8-0 

4-8-0 

Mofussil 

1-8-0 

2-8-0 

4-0-0 


The cost of education increased so greatly during the First and the 
Second World Wars that it was felt necessary to revise the fee rates in each 
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post-war period. Accordingly, the rates of fees in Government second- 
dary schools were increased in 1921-22 as follows: — 


Table No. 5 (11) 
Revised Fee-Rates in 1921-22 


Standards. 

Bombay City. 

Mofussil. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

3 - 0-0 

2 - 0-0 

ii 

3 - 0-0 

2 - 8-0 

in 

4 - 0-0 

2 - 8-0 

IV 

5 - 0-0 

3 - 8-0 

V 

5 - 0-0 

3 - 8-0 

VI 

6 - 0-0 

5 - 0-0 

VII 

6 - 0-0 

5 - 0-0 


In 1911, it was also laid down that the fees in all recognised schools 
should be not less than two-thirds of those charged in Government 
schools of the locality. Consequently, the fees in private secondary 
schools also increased in proportion to the rise in the fee-rates of Govern- 
ment schools and the total revenue from fees in all secondary schools 
increased from Rs. 14,22,676 in 1911-12 (47 per cent, of the total direct 
expenditure on Secondary Education) to Rs. 1,44,09,890 in 1946-47 (64.4 per 
cent, of the total direct expenditure on Secondary Education). 

In 1948-49, the minimum and maximum rates of fees to be charged 
in non-Government secondary schools were prescribed in detail. In 
Bombay City, these were fixed at Rs. 5 to Rs. 8; in areas of major Muni- 
cipalities (i. e. Poona, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, Sholapur and Hubli), 
they were fixed at Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 and for the remaining areas, they are 
fixed at Rs. 3 to Rs. 6. No school was allowed to transgress these limits 
without the permission of the Director, and no grant was paid to a school 
which charged fees at rates which exceeded li times the prescribed limits 
As is obvious, the primary aim of these orders was to ensure a larger 
income from fees in order to enable the secondary schools to pay a better 
salary to their teachers. 


as a result or tnese decisions, the total receipts from fees have risen 
from Rs. 1,44,09,890 in 1946-47 to Rs. 3,05,87,876 in 1954-55 But owing 
to the large increase in the State grants to secondary schools which has 
occurred during the same period, fees now account for 51.6 per cent only 
of the total direct expenditure on Secondary Education. 
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The following table shows the increase that has taken place in the 
average fee collected per pupil between 1881-82 and 1954-55: — 

Table No. 5 (12) 


Average Fee per Pupil ( 1881-1955 ) 


Year. 

Number of Pupils 
on 81st March. 

Amount of Fees 
collected. 

Average fee 
per Pupil. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1881-82 

23,737 

2,84,463 

12-0 

1886-87 

38,064 

4,82,383 

12-7 

1891-92 

43,420 

7,26,809 

16-7 

1896-97 

36,164 

8,39,588 

232 

1901-02 

48,533 

8,77,773 

18-1 

1906-07 

57,988 

10,58,107 

18-1 

1911-12 

74,601 

14,22,676 

19-1 

1916-17 

70,550 

16,99,319 

24-1 

1921-22 

77,607 ' 

22,98,227 

29-6 

1926-27 

1,00,294 

35,16,996 

35-1 

1931-32 

1,23,578 

44,93,985 

36.4 

1936-37 

1,27,087 

47,12,517 

37-1 

1941-42 

1,92,701 

75,16,652 

390 

1946-47 

2,85,020 

1,44,09,890 

50.9 

1951-52 

4,36,132 

2,62,36,858 

60-2 

1953-54 

4,44,197 

2,77,60,566 

62-5 

1954-55 

4,75,202 

3,05,87,675 

64-4 


5 (16). Grants-in-Aid . — As stated earlier, the grants from State funds 
form the second important source for financing Secondary Education. 
These are utilised for three purposes, viz, (1) indirect expenditure on 
Secondary Education, (2) direct expenditure on Government secondary 
schools, and (3) grants-in-aid to non-Government secondary schools. The 
first of these will be dealt with in the appropriate context in this Review 
and the second has been discussed earlier in Section (10) of this Chapter. 
It is, therefore, necessary to deal here only with the third problem, i. e. 
grants-in-aid to non-Govemment secondary schools. 

A — Prior to 1855 

The Bombay Native Education Society, as stated earlier, conducted free 
English schools and did not also expect the people to make any contri- 
bution towards them. Its main object was to popularise English educa- 
tion among the people and it did not, therefore, desire to add to its diffi- 
culties by charging fees or by demanding public contributions. On the 


other hand, the Society even tried to institute scholarships for poor 
students. In short, the Bombay Native Education Society maintained its 
English schools from its own funds and did not expect the people of the 
locality in which the school was established to contribute towards its 
expenditure. 

The Board of Education made two fundamental changes in this policy. 
Firstly, it began to levy fees in its schools and, secondly, it expected 
that the people of the locality where an English school was established, 
would ordinarily contribute a part of its expenditure. “The first condi- 
tion ” it announced in 1845, “for establishing either a Vernacular or an 
English school is that sufficient zeal should be displayed by the Natives 
of the place, and the touch-stone of their zeal and sincerity in the cause 
is that they should come forward with their money as well as with their 
words.”* This system was described as the “partially self-supporting sys- 
tem” and the Board tried its best to place all its English schools on this 
new basis under which the people of the locality would share with Govern- 
ment the responsibility of maintaining their local school. “We are of 
opinion” wrote the Board, “that this system is based on the only sound 
principle on which any national scheme of Education can be extensively 
and successfully carried out. All experience proves, that people do not 
truly value that which is obtained without some effort or some degree of 
self-sacrifice, and we decidedly think that the main object of Govern- 
ment should be to assist those alone who are willing to assist themselves. 
We are of opinion, therefore, that, sooner or later, it will be desirable 
to re-model the system on which the older schools were established, and 
to make it incumbent upon all Native Communities, who desire to retain 
the privilege of having a Government School, to defray one-half the 
expense.”! 

Prior to 1855, a number of mission secondary schools had come into 
existence. But it was the function neither of the Bombay Native Edu- 
cation Society nor of the Board of Education to give them any financial 
assistance. The East India Company might have done so; but it did not 
give any grant-in-aid to missions during this period, presumably on the 
ground of religious neutrality. 

B — 1855 to 1865 

The first declaration of the policy pf grant-in-aid was, therefore, 
officially made as late as in 1854 under the Wood's Education Despatch, 
which directed that Government should encourage all private enterprise 
by adopting a system of grant-in-aid and that, in awarding such grant, 
no notice whatsoever should be taken of the religious instruction given 
in a school. This proviso was obviously meant for the mission schools 
and the intention of the Despatch was to institute grants-in-aid to all 
private enterprise — missionary as well as Indian. 

Between 1855 and 1865, however, a proper grant-in-aid system did not 
develop in this State. The first rules of grant-in-aid were prepared by 

* Report of the Board of Education, 1845, p. 46. 

f Ibid, 1854-55, p. 16. 
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This Code also introduced special grants-in-aid for salaries in addition 
to the grant for results and included a Section on grants for buildings. 
This liberal policy led to a rapid increase in the number of aided schools. 
But in 1876-77, the Grant-in-Aid Code was revised on financial grounds 
and the grant for Matriculation as well as for salaries was discontinued. 
In 1865-66, when the new system was first introduced, the total amount of 
grants-in-aid sanctioned was Rs. 54,945 (Rs. 52,569 as block grants and 
Rs. 2,376 for results). During the next fifteen years, the following grants 
were sanctioned for secondary schools: — 


Table No. 5 (13) 

Award of Grants-in-aid ( 1871-81 ) 



High Schools. 



Middle Schools. 


1871 

1876 

1881 

1871 

1876 

1881 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Payments-by- 

results. 

32,416 

34,573 

4,859 

19,935 

19,627 

39,759 

Buildings 

334 

20,089 

14,018 


11,700 


Fixed grants 


11,280 

13,343 

18,076 

2,260 

5,260 

Other grants 




2,750 



Total . . . 

32,750 

65,942 

32,220 

40,761 

33,587 

45,019 


(Taken from the Report of the Bombay Provincial Committee of the Indian Edu- 
cation Commission, 1882, p. 53). 


The Indian Education Commission made several important recommen- 
dations regarding the system of grant-in-aid. These included (1) the res- 
triction of direct enterprise by Government to the minimum, (2) . the accep- 
tance of private secondary schools as partners of Government institutions 
in the cause of spreading education, (3) the award of more liberal grants- 
in-aid, and (4) non-interference with the internal management of the 
schools. These recommendations were broadly accepted by Government 
so that private enterprise in Secondary Education increased very greatly 
between 1884 and 1902. A new Grant-in-Aid Code was published in 1883- 
84 and although it did not alter the system of payment-by-results, nor 
the rates of grant-in-aid sanctioned in the Code of 1870-71, it generally 
helped to create a new atmosphere of friendly relationship on the lines 
recommended by the Commission. 

It must be pointed out that all the Grant-in-Aid Codes published during > 
the nineteenth century dealt with aided schools only, i. e., with those 
schools which voluntarily decided to accept grants-in-aid and, for that 
reason, submitted themselves to the control of the Department. It was 
quite open to a school not to seek aid from Government. If it chose to 
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do so, the only privilege it lost was that of obtaining financial assistance, 
but it was consequently able to retain a good deal of freedom also. Several 
schools of this period, therefore, decided to remain un-aided and the 
Department left them alone and made no attempt to interfere with their 
management or to control them. 

The following table shows the amount of grant-in-aid given to private 
schools between 1881-82 and 1901-02: 

Table No. 5 (14) 


Award of Grants-in-Aid ( 1881-1901 ) 


Year# 

No. ol 
Schools, 

No. of 
Pupils. 

Total amount of 
grant-in-aid. 

Average grant per 
Pupil. 

1881 - 82 . 

Aided 

106 

8,755 

Bb. 

99,144 

Rs. 

11.3 

Un-aided 

8 

587 

... 

... 

1886 - 87 . 

Aided 

156 

17,665 

2,15,459 

12.2 

Un-aided 

16 

1,881 

... 

... 

1891 - 92 . 

Aided 

161 

18,737 

1,84,914 

9.8 

Un-aided 

59 

7,403 

... 


1896 - 97 . 

Aided 

188 

13,980 

2,41,659 

17.2 

Un-aided 

60 

2,835 

... 


1901 - 02 . 

Aided 

190 

19,222 

2,30,896 

12.0 

Un-aided 

85 

9,583 

... 

... 


D — Fixed Grant System ( 1903-1937 ) 

Under the lead given by Curzon, the system of payment-by-results 
which had dominated Secondary Education since 1865 was at last aban- 
doned in 1903 and a new system which was a rather unusual combination 
of the Block Grant, Fixed-Period, and Proportional Grant Systems was 
adopted. The principal features of the new scheme would be understood 
from the following report by Mr. Lory : — 

“It is laid down that the Government grant shall in no case exceed one- 
third of the total expenditure or one-half of the local assets for the previous 
year; this is the maximum grant, and this limit can never be exceeded. 
In assessing the grant the following six points are taken into consideration 
L— S 1338—13 
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(1) Buildings and equipment, (2) Attendance, including regularity of 
attendance, (3) Adequacy and qualifications of teaching staff, (4) Range 
and quality of education given, (5) Discipline and conduct of students, 

(6) Provision for recreation and physical exercise O n 

principle that the efficiency of a school is usually in proportion of its ex- 
penditure, where grants have been assessed or re-assessed since the intro- 
duction of the new system the grants awarded have as a rule approximated 
to the maximum limit, unless a marked deficiency under any of the six 
heads detailed above necessitated a reduction. Thus, generally speaking, 
any school, the general efficiency of which could be classed as fair* or better, 
has earned the maximum grant. It is not necessary that a school should 
ideally satisfy the requirements, and which are perfect in every respect. 
For perfection is unattainable, and due allowance has to be made for the 
difficulties against which Managers have to contend. On the other hand it 
is usual to look for a higher degree of efficiency in full-course High Schools, 
which are expected to possess adequate resources apart from their income 
from fees and Government grant than in small Anglo-Vernacular Schools, 
in the case of which such a requirement cannot reasonably be so strictly 
enforced and on whose behalf it is necessary to make full allowance for 
local conditions. It thus happens that the grants to High Schools do not 
as a rule so nearly approximate to the maximum amount as they do in 
the case of smaller Anglo-Vernacular Schools. Furthermore it is not 
admitted that any school can claim the maximum grant as a right, for 
consideration must be had for the amount of the funds at the disposal 
of Government, which are not adequate to provide for the award of 
maximum grants to all the large High Schools under private manage- 
ment, it being expected, as I have said above, that such schools shall have 

adequate resources of their own The grant once assessed is 

ordinarily continued to a school from year to year, if the conditions on 
which the grant was assessed are maintained. Re-assessment of the grant 
is admissible on the application of the Managers, provided that the 
Department recognises that the existing grant is inadequate, and has 
funds available to meet the application. Similarly, it is laid down in the 
Code that the grant will be reduced, after due warning being given, if it 
is found that the conditions on which the grant was assessed are not duly 
maintained and that the school has deteriorated in general efficiency. 
Before the payment of the grant from year to year it is required that the 
Inspector shall be satisfied that the school premises are healthy, well 
lighted and ventilated, and that they contain sufficient accommodation, 
furniture, and appliances for the instruction and recreation of the pupils 
attending them; that the arrangements for registering the admission, 
attendance, and age of pupils, for management and for keeping accounts 
of income and expenditure are not defective; that the discipline and 
behaviour of the pupils, especially their manners, and honesty under 
examination, are satisfactory; that the conditions on which the school was 
registered are duly maintained; and that all statistical returns and formal 
certificates given by the masters or school managers are trustworthy.”* 


This system was in force from 1903 to 1937 and the grants awarded 
under it are shown in the following table: — 

Table No. 5 (15) 

Award of Grants-in-Aid ( 1903-37 ) 


Year. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

Total amount of 
grant-in-aid. 

Average grant 
per Pupil. 

■ — — 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1906 - 07 . 

Aided 

222 

25,833 

2,91,960 

11.3 

Un-aided 

81 

9,609 



1911 - 12 . 

Aided 

245 

33,672 

3,36,760 

10.0 

Un-aided 

95 

13,003 



1916 - 17 . 

Aided 

276 

40,478 

6,24,914 

15.4 

Un-aided 

99 

14,807 



1921 - 22 . 

Aided 

309 

51,081 

11,51,139 

22.5 

Un-aided 

59 

8,425 



1926-2 7. 

Aided 

322 

- 68,891 

14,94,880 

21.7 

Un-aided 

67 

12,015 



1931 - 32 . 

Aided 

355 

84,393 

14,70,802 

17.4 

Un-aided 

1936-37. 

91 

14,481 

. 


Aided 

356 

94,978 

11,97,540 

12.6 

Un-aided 

75 

12,770 




It will be seen from the above table that there is a slight decrease in 
the amount of grant-in-aid given between 1906-07 and 1911-12. due mainly 
to the large increase in the number of students, in aided schools. On 
account of the First World War the cost of living began to increase and 
steps were therefore, taken to give larger financial assistance to private 
schools. Accordingly, some supplementary grants were sanctioned to 
schools. These were not allowed to exceed one-third of the grant given 
under the ordinary rules and not less than two-thirds of it had to be 
utilised for improving the salaries of teachers. These and other 
measures of relief adopted at this time are reflected in the increase of 
the grant per pupil which rose to Rs. 15.4 in 1916-17 and Rs. 22.5 in 1921-22. 
Thereafter, there was a reduction in the grant awarded due to financial 
stringency caused by the difficulties of the post-war period and the world 
economic depression. Consequently, the average grant per pupil fell 
■ down to Rs. 21.7 in 1926-27, to Rs. 17.4 in 1931-32 and to Rs. 12.6 in 1936-37. 
In other words, the average grant awarded to private secondary schools 
in 1936-37 was practically the same as in 1901-02, 


* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1906-07, pp. 11-12, 
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Another important development of this period was the adoption of the 
principle of “recognition” of schools.* Prior to 1903, as stated already, 
the Department controlled only the aided schools and the un-aided schools 
were left alone. But now every school was required to seek recognition 
and the rules were made so strict that it was next to impossible for an 
un-recognised school to exist. But recognition did not confer the right 
to receive a grant-in-aid and several recognised schools remained un-aided 
on the only ground that the funds at the disposal of the Department were 
inadequate. In other words, the un-aided schools of this period lost their 
earlier freedom and were subject to as minute a control of the Depart- 
ment as the aided schools without, however, obtaining any financial 
advantage. 

This system of “fixed grants” was certainly an improvement over the 
older system of payment-by-results. But during the course of the three 
decades in which it was in operation, it developed an inequality of grant- 
in-aid as between old and new schools. The older and the more establish- 
ed schools generally received more liberal grants which approximated to 
the maximum limit of one-third of the expenditure prescribed by the 
Code. The newer schools were assisted only if funds became available 
either by way of savings or by way of an increased allotment from State 
funds. The usual experience, however, was that adequate funds were 
rarely available to meet the demands of the new schools which were being 
rapidly established during this period. Consequently, most of the new 
schools received grants which were much lower than those given to the 
older schools; and in several cases, they received merely token grants. It 
is generally agreed that a school requires large financial assistance during 
the earlier years when it is struggling to establish itself. But it was at 
this very period that a school was generally denied a grant-in-aid under 
this system. 

E — Proportional and Special Grants ( 1937-55 ) 

When the Popular Ministry came to power in 1937, the problem of 
grants-in-aid to private Secondary schools was taken up in right earnest. 
Realising that the problem of secondary Education in the State is prac- 
tically equivalent to that of private secondary schools and that no worth- 
while progress in SecQndary Education can be possible unless and until 
the finances of the private secondary schools are placed on a satisfactory 
basis through a well-planned system of grant-in-aid, Government carried 
out a number of radical reforms in this field. The most important of 
these are summarised below: — 

(1) Proportional grants— As the efficiency of a secondary school is 
generally proportional to its expenditure, it was decided to accept the 
system of proportional grants and to give grants-in-aid to secondary schools 
at a prescribed percentage of their total approved expenditure during the 
preceding year. The acceptance of this principle also implied that the''- 
inequality of grants which then existed between the old and the new 

* For details, see Chapter I. 
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schools would have to be abolished. It was, therefore, decided, in 1938- 
39 that equitable grants on a proportional basis should be given to all 
boys’ schools at 20 per cent, of their approved expenditure and to all 
girls’ schools at 25 per cent, of their approved expenditure. This reform 
-was fullv implemented within a few years and the grants of the schools 
which received more than this percentage were levelled down while those 
nf thP schools which received less than this percentage, were levelled up. 
As a measure of relief to the schools for the increase in the cost of living 
durine the post-war period, these percentages were increased from time 
to time and at present, grants are given to secondary schools in Municipal 
areas at 30 per cent, of their approved expenditure and to secondary schools 
in rural areas at 33 1/3 per cent, of their approved expenditure.* 

(2) Grants on account of Staff— As the efficiency of a secondary school 
depends mainly on its staff, special reforms were introduced in order 
to give a reasonable remuneration and adequate old-age provision for 
teachers working in secondary schools. For this purpose, Government 
decided, on the recommendation of the Secondary Schools Committee, 
popularly known as the Ghate-Parulekar Committee by the names of its 
two members, to introduce a common scale of pay for all secondary 
teachers, irrespective of the fact whether they served in a Government 
school or in a private school. Accordingly, the following scales were 
adopted with effect from 1st June, 1948: — 

For Graduates with B.T — Rs. 80-5-130-E.B.-6-160-8-200 (20 years). 

For those who had passed Matriculation (with S.T.C. or T.D.)— Rs. 56-2- 

TX _d._l 90 /9.9 vpar.cV 


Obviously, this is an important reform of far-reaching Significance and 
it has removed the discrepancy that used to exist in the past between 
the pay scale given to a teacher in a Government secondary school and 
that given to a teacher in a private secondary school. 

Government has also directed that dearness allowance should be given 


to all members of the staff of a private secondary school at the same rate 
at which it is given to Government employees of a similar cadre. A 
special grant at 50 per cent, of the expenditure incurred by the private 
schools on this account is being made at present. 


Similarly, Government has also introduced a scheme of provident fund 
for secondary teachers. Under its provisions, all employees of private 
secondary schools are required to contribute to a provident fund at the, 
rate of one anna in the rupee of their salary and the management is re- 
quired to contribute half of this amount. Both these contributions yore 
deposited monthly in the Postal Savings Bank in an account opened by 
the school for the person concerned and, at the time of his retirement, - 
Government pays one-third of the accumulated amount standing to his 

credit. 7 

* This increase in the rate of grants came as a result of the rorommendations 
?f the Secondary Schools Committee. The ordinary maintenance ,£rant, however, 
-is to be given to a school if the standard of instruction maintained in it is satis- 
factory. It is open to the Department, however, to introduce ypenal cuts in this 
grant if the efficiency of the school is shown to be low by such/ indications as poor 
results at the S. S. C. Examination, breach of Departmental rules, irregularities 
in management, etc. / . . 
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(3) Special Grant i . — In addition to the ordinary maintenance and pro- 
vident fund or dearness allowance grants mentioned above, certain spe- 
cial grants arc also given. For a few years, grants were given for pro- 
grammes of Physical and Visual Education, from a special provision made 
for these purposes. These have, however, been recently amalgamated' 
with the general grants, 

(4) Proprietary Schools.- — A fairly large number of private secondary 
schools are still owned by individual proprietors. Some of them are well- 
staffed, well-managed and are generally attended by children of rich 
parents. But complaints were often received lhat several proprietary 
schools were money-making concerns which charged high rate:-; of fees 
and discharged teachers at pleasure. Several steps were taken to elimi- 
nate this evil; and ii was finally decided, in 1952-53. that the grants of 
proprietary schools would be progressively reduced in a period of three 
years and that they would get no grant at all from 1956-57, It is open 
to the proprietors, however, to hand over their schools to charitable 
Societies and/or convert them into Trusts under the Bombay Public Trusts 
Act, 1950, in which case they would be eligible to receive the usual 
grants. 

Another important circumstance must be mentioned here. Ever since 
1865-66 when the general system of grant-in-aid was first introduced it 
has been a general practice to cut down the provision for grants- in-aid 
lo private secondary schools whenever an emergency arose. Conse- 
quently, the heaviest pressure of financial stringency always fell upon 
the private schools and their interests were always sacrificed when some - 
retrenchment was called for. This old tradition was finally abandoned 
during this period and Government has tried its best to see that every 
school is given a grant-in-aid according to the prescribed rules. 

The following table shows the amount of grant-in-aid given to private 
secondary schools between 1936-37 and 1954-55 — 


Table: No. 5 (16) 

Award of Grants- iu-A id (1937-55) 



AVERAGE GRANT PER PUPIL IN AN 
AWED SECONRAST SCHOOL 
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The results of the reforms introduced by the Popular Ministry are 
clearly seen in the above table. The total provision for the grants-in-aid 
to secondary schools has increased from Rs. 11,97,540 in 1936-37 to 
Rs. 1,81,43,591 in 1954-55 and the grant per pupil has increased from 
Rs. 9.7 in 1941-42 to Rs. 42.0 in 1954-55. 

5 (17). Medium of Instruction. — So far four major problems of Second- 
ary Education have been discussed, viz., the relationship of Secondary 
Education with other stages of instruction, the growth of secondary schools, 
agencies of management, and finance. We shall now turn to the discus- 
sion of the two principal evils which have thwarted the development of 
Secondary Education on proper lines during the last 135 years, viz., (1) 
the domination of English and (2) the domination of examinations in 
general and of the Matriculation in particular. 

(a) Medium of Instruction prior to 1855. — Prior to 1855, there were 
three types of institutions for general education in the State, viz., Colleges, 
English schools, and vernacular schools. It is often assumed that the 
English and vernacular schools of this period correspond respecti- 
vely with the secondary and primary schools of to-day. A closer exa- 
mination will, however, show that this assumption is not correct and 
that both the English and the vernacular schools of this period should 
properly be regarded as secondary schools teaching through different 
media. The object of both types of schools was the same — to spread 
Western science and literature. When this was attempted through the 
medium of the English language, the institution was called an “English 
school”; and when it was attempted through a modern Indian language, 
the institution was called a “vernacular school.” The main subjects 
taught in both the schools were practically the same, viz., mathematics, 
history and geography and science, the only differences being that the 
English schools taught English language and literature a subject which 
was not included at all in the curriculum of vernacular schools — and 
maintained a higher standard of education than the vernacular schools. 
But in spite of these differences, the general position remains unaltered, 
and both the English and vernacular schools of this period have to be 
regarded as secondary institutions. 

(b) Medium of Instruction ( 1855-1902 ). — The Despatch of 1854 clearly 
realised this similarity between the English and the vernacular schools 
and recommended that secondary schools teaching through the medium 
of English as well as of the modern Indian languages should be developed 
side by side. Its actual recommendation is as follows: — 

“We include these Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular Schools in the 
same class, because we are unwilling to maintain the broad line of sepa- 
ration which at present exists between schools in which the media for 
imparting instruction differ. The knowledge conveyed is no doubt, at 
the present time, much higher in the Anglo-Vernacular than in the 
Vernacular Schools; but the difference will become less marked, and the 
latter more efficient as the gradual enrichment of the Vernacular lang- 
uages in works of education allows their schemes of study to be enlarged, 
and as a more numerous class of school masters is raised up, able to 
impart a superior education.” 
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Had this directive been followed by the later administrators, two types 
of secondary schools maintaining an equal standard of efficiency would 
have developed, one teaching through English as a medium of instruction 
and another using the modern Indian languages as media. Howard tried 
his best, not only to work out this concept, but even to go a step ahead 
and started two “Vernacular Colleges” at Poona and Ahmedabad.* But 
Sir Alexander Grant was so greatly struck by the paucity of books in 
modern Indian languages that it deterred him from continuing the earlier 
experiments of developing education through the medium of modern 
Indian languages. The Vernacular Colleges were closed under his orders; 
it was also at his initiative that the study of the modern Indian languages 
was removed from the University courses; and it was he who simplified 
the curriculum of the primary schools to such an extent that, in 1865-66, 
they came to consist of four standards only. In other words, Sir Alexan- 
der Grant abandoned the concept of developing secondary schools which 
used the regional languages as media of instruction and converted the 
old “vernacular school” which functioned at the secondary level into 
an “elementary school” which gave instruction in the three R’s and pre- 
pared students for the Anglo-Vernacular or secondary schools. 

With these changes made by Grant, the secondary or Anglo-Verna- 
cular school came to be dominated excessively by English. It is true 
that, in most middle schools of this period, both English and the mother- 
tonghe were studied side by side. But even here, the importance given 
to English was so great that the study of the mother-tongue was mostly 
neglected in practice. In the high school stage, the place of the mother- 
tongue was generally taken by a classical language; and the importance 
attached to English increased still further because it was studied not only 
as a subject but also used as a medium of instruction. 

Prior to 1881-82, there was no clear policy as to when English should 
begin to be used as a medium of instruction. The actual practice varied 
from school to school and the decision mainly depended upon the desire of 
the headmaster concerned. But on a recommendation made by the Indian 
Education Commission a uniform policy was adopted in this matter after 
1882. In the middle school stage, English was taught as a subject only 
and was not used as a medium of instruction. In the high school stage, 
however, it was invariably used as a medium of instruction throughout 
the course. 

It should not be assumed that this change implied any dimunition in 
the importance attached to the study of English in secondary schools. In 
fact, the Department was very keen throughout this period, to see that 
a good standard in the teaching of English was maintained in all second- 
ary schools. Consequently, the teaching of English dominated the entire 
secondary course between 1865 and 1902. About one-third of the time 
of the students was regularly devoted to the study of English as a sub- 
ject; and its use as a medium compelled him to devote a good deal of 
additional time to master the language to the required degree of effi- 
ciency. In fact, it was often a matter of doubt whether students were 


taught subjects like history and geography through English or whether 
thev were being taught English only by using the text-books m different 
subjects merely as a means to an end. A failure in English was rarely 
condoned in examinations and a proficiency in English was such an asset 
- in after life that the students generally concentrated more on the study 
of English than on that of any other subject or subjects in the curricu- 
lum Throughout this period, therefore, the one main object of the second- 
ary course was to teach the English language and every other educa- 
tional objective such as the development of general knowledge, improve- 
ment of physical well-being, or development of character was thrust in 
the background. 

(c) Medium of Instruction ( 1902-1922 ). — Owing to the national awaken- 
ing in the country, public opinion began to be slowly organised against 
this domination of English in the secondary course and a demand began 
to be put forward for the adoption of modern Indian languages as media 
of instruction at the secondary stage. A controversy on the subject 
thus began in the early years of the present century. But although the 
subject was almost continuously discussed, the differences of opinion 
were so great that no definite decision could be reached. 

The official view was in favour of continuing English as a medium of 
instruction at the high school stage. In fact, the officials felt that the 
standard of English was already very low and that it was necessary to 
increase the emphasis on the teaching of English rather than diminish it. 
In their own way, therefore, they attempted to secure this objective by 
adopting several reforms. Newer methods of teaching, such as the direct 
method, were introduced; as far as possible, only trained teachers were 
appointed to teach English; the teaching of English in the lower standards 
was put in the hands of the most competent teachers available in the 
school; prescription of text-books or their abolition, the raising of the 
minimum percentage of marks required for passing, adoption of stricter 
standards of examination, etc., were also tried. But none of these re- 
forms succeeded in raising the standard of English in secondary schools, 
and their only tangible result was to increase the unhappiness of the 
average student and the general extent of wastage in the system of 
Secondary Education as a whole. 

The non-official view was divided. One section pleaded for the con- 
tinuance of English on two sets of grounds. The first set included the 
advantages resulting from ,a study of English such as international con- 
tacts, and richness of available literature; and the second set included 
the practical difficulties involved in adopting modem Indian languages 
as media of instruction such as lack of text-books, absence of scientific 
terminology and the failure to evolve a national language. The other 
section opposed the domination of English on cultural grounds and claim- 
ed that all the alleged difficulties in the way of adopting the modern 
Indian languages as media of instruction could be easily overcome and 
that all the advantages of a knowledge of English could be secured by 
merely prescribing its study as a compulsory subject. But during this 
period, this national viewpoint had not gained sufficiently in importance 
to give practical effect to its implications. 


-*For details, see Chapter VI. 
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( d ) Medium of Instruction (1922-1955 ).— Matters changed considerably 
when Education was transferred to Indian control in 1921. The problem 
was again taken up and in 1926, it was decided that students at the 
Matriculation should be given the option to answer the question-papers 
in history and classical languages in their mother-tongue. Such, how- 
ever, is the lethargy of habit that only a few students availed themselves 
of this option in the early years. But very soon, the advantages of exer- 
cising the option were realised and students began to avail themselves 
of this facility in ever increasing numbers. 

This change in the media of examinations led, in its turn, to a change 
in the media of teaching and the schools gradually began to teach these 
subjects through the modern Indian languages. Text-books on the sub- 
jects were soon prepared and English ceased to be the medium of inst- 
ruction in these subjects within a short time. 

This reform broke the ice and consequently further progress was both 
easy and rapid. Pressure now began to be exerted from three different 
directions. On the one hand, the Department took a lead in the matter 
and began to recommend that teaching of subjects like geography or 
mathematics should be done through modern Indian languages, at least 
till the end of Standard V. Consequently, English ceased to be the 
medium of instruction in Standards IV and V in all subjects by about 
1931-32. Secondly, pressure also came from the schools in the mofussil, 
where the standard of English was generally low, and which in conse- 
quence, were more eager to adopt the modem Indian languages as media 
of instruction than the urban schools. Thirdly, the opinion in the Univer- 
sity also began to change and in the new Matriculation course introduced 
in 1936-37, the option to answer question-papers in the mother-tongue 
was extended to a larger number of subjects. As a result of all these 
forces, the modern Indian languages came to be accepted by 1941-42, as 
media of instruction in all subjects even in Standards VI and VII. By 
1946-47, therefore, the problem of the medium of instruction may be said 
to have disappeared finally from the field of Secondary Education. 

(e) Reducing the Importance of English as a subject of study . — The 
decision to abandon the use of English as a medium of instruction or 
examination naturally reduced the domination of English to a very great 
extent. But English still remained the most important subject in the 
curriculum. It was taught compulsorily in all Standards from I to VII, 
and the time devoted to its study was much greater than that given to 
any other subject. It was, therefore, felt that unless this domination is 
reduced still further, a proper teaching of the other subjects in the curri- 
culum would not be possible. Besides, Government desired to introduce 
the study of Hindi, the national language, as a compulsory subject and 
also to introduce the teaching of craft in order to bring about a more har- 
monious development of the personality of the child. It was found that 
provision for the teaching of these subjects could hardly be made without 
reducing the time allotted to the study of English. After a careful exa: 
ruination of the problem, therefore, 'Government decided, in 1948, to 
remove the teaching of English from Standards I, II, and III of the second- 
ary course. Though this reform met with a strong opposition from several 


quarters in its early days, its beneficial nature came to be gradually 
accepted and the public welcomed the idea that English should be studied 
as a subject in Standards IV-VII only. 

Another change was also introduced at this time. Prior to 1936-37, it 
was impossible to conceive of a secondary course without English. In 
1938 however, a revolutionary suggestion came from the More Com- 
mittee which recommended that there need be no inseparable relation- 
ship between Secondary Education and English and suggested that a new 
institution, called the Lokashala should be established for imparting a 
three years’ course after the P. S. C. Examination which would be equi- 
valent to Matriculation minus English plus a craft. Accordingly, some 
Lokashalas were started by Government. They have an ideological 
value as the first experiment made in this State, after 1865, to provide 
a secondary course which did not include the study of English. But un- 
fortunately, they did not become popular. Hence the principle under- 
lying them was introduced in the new S. S. C. Examination organised in 
1949. In this examination, a large variety of subjects was provided and 
the only compulsory subject was the mother-tongue. Consequently, it 
now became possible for any student to complete the secondary course 
without being required to pass an examination in English. This new 
principle reduced the domination of English over the secondary course 
still further. 

It may, therefore, be said that English no longer dominates the second- 
ary course as it did in the past. This does not, of course, imply that it 
has lost its importance altogether. It is still a compulsory subject of 
study for those who desire to proceed to the university because the 
medium of instruction at the university stage is still English. But as 
English will be replaced as a medium of instruction at the university stage 
by Hindi or the regional language, the emphasis on the study of English 
at the secondary stage will be reduced still further; and the process will 
be completed when English will also cease to be used as a language in 
Government offices so that persons seeking employment under Govern- 
ment will also be freed from the present compulsion to study it. Within 
a few years, therefore, it is expected that English may be a more or less 
optional subject of study in secondary schools and will be taken up only 
by those who desire to pursue their studies in English and those who 
otherwise wish to avail themselves of its great cultural and international 
advantages. 

5 (18). Examinations . — The second evil which has thwarted the pro- 
per development of Secondary Education is the domination of exami- 
nations. 

In 1828-29 the Bombay Native Education Society introduced scholar- 
ships in its English schools and, in their wake, came the system of 
examinations. But these early examinations were comparatively a 
simple affair and did not attract much attention. The Board of Educa- 
tion, however, made examinations a permanent and important part of 
the educational system. Under the regulations framed by the Board, 
each school had two examinations every year. The first was a school 
examination; and it was to be followed by a public examination which 
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was to be held in an important public building and in the presence of 
some important guest and prominent citizens of the locality. The object 
of these public examinations was to introduce the new type of education 
to the people and to popularise it. Consequently, the Board attached 
great importance to its public examinations which were often attended 
by the highest authorities in the country not excluding the Governor 
himself. 

After the creation of the Department in 1855, the importance of exa- 
minations increased still further. In 1857-58, Howard introduced an 
annual examination of all English schools to be conducted by means of 
printed question-papers issued from the office of the Director. This was 
the beginning of the external and mechanical examinations which be- 
came a very prominent feature of the system within a few years. In 
1859, the first Matriculation Examination was held by the University. 
Thereafter it was held every year and, within a short time, it came to 
dominate the entire secondary course because it was the only channel 
of entrance to the University. In 1865-66, the system of payment-by- 
results was introduced. In order to assess the grant-in-aid due to a 
school under this system, the inspecting officer was required to examine 
every student in every subject. Consequently, the examinations by 
inspecting officers also came to dominate Secondary Education because 
the very existence of the schools depended upon the grants assessed. This 
harmful system was in force till 1903 and throughout this period Second- 
ary Education became more examination-ridden than at any other time. 
In 1866-67 a Public Service Examination for the recruitment of clerks to 
English offices began to be held at the end of the middle school course. 
This examination also was held annually till 1904-05 when it was aboli- 
shed. In 1889, a School Final Examination was organised as an alter- 
native to the Matriculation and it continued to be held till 1929-30. 
Another S. L. C. Examination was organised for the vocational high 
schools in 1943 and in 1949 a Lokashala Examination was instituted. In 
1949, a new S. S. C. Examination was organised to replace all the older 
examinations at the end of the secondary course. 

It will be seen from the above account that a very large number of 
examinations have dominated the secondary course during the last 125 
years. But some of them need no detailed enquiry; and it would serve 
the purpose of this study to give the necessary information about the 
following six Examinations: (1) Matriculation Examination; (2) Public 
Service Examination; (3) School Final Examination; (4) School Leaving 
Certificate Examination; (5) Lokashala Examination; and (6) Secondary 
School Certificate Examination. 

5 (19). The Matriculation ExatnixtaMon . — The University of Bombay 
was established in 1857 and it held its first Matriculation Examination in 
1859. It must be remembered that, for this Examination not only all the 
students from the highest standard of the English schools but also all 
the students of the so-called colleges of the day were made to appear. 
But in spite of such promising material, the result was very poor. “All 
the Elphinstone School boys failed; all the Poona School boys failed; all 
other school boys in the Presidency also failed; and only college-men 


passed the test.”* Howard who was an examiner at the first Matricu- 
lation Examination, wrote that the number of passes “would probably 
have been more than twice as great, but for the startling fact, that every 
Parsee, without exception, was plucked (by a Hindoo and a European 
Examiner) for ignorance of Gujerati, his own vernacular dialect. In other 
branches the standard was certainly high as regards accuracy. I examin- 
ed in English with the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, and passed no paper which 
contained three palpable mistakes of spelling or grammar”f. The tradi- 
tion thus set by the first examiners continued to dominate the Matricu- 
lation Examination for the next twenty years. The standard adopted for 
a subject was strict, but it was even more so in so far as English was 
concerned. Consequently, the percentage of passes remained very poor 
throughout this period. 

Several protests were made against the strict results of the Bombay 
Matriculation which compared unfavourably with the Matriculations 
conducted by Madras and Calcutta Universities.! For example, the pluck- 
ing of every Parsee in his own mother-tongue in the first Matriculation 
Examination was even noticed by Government who passed a special 
Resolution on the subject. “With respect to the Parsee Gujarati,” wrote 
the Secretary to Government in the Resolution dated 5th October, 1863, 
to which Mr. Howard has alluded, and to the Matriculation Examination 
in which a number of Parsees, some of them young men of great abili- 
ties, were rejected for want of proper acquaintance with (to adopt 
Mr. Howard’s phrase), ‘Hindoo Gujarati,’ the Honourable the Governor- 
m-Council holds a very clear opinion. Without wishing in the slightest 
degree to reflect on the examiners, who acted in accordance with their 
impressions of duty, the Honourable the Governor-in-Council thinks there 
was a misapprehension. It was not as if the question related to an 
academic distinction the reward of proficiency in the Gujarati language 
In that case the examiners could rightly have insisted upon absolutely 
pure Gujarati, such Gujarati being of the essence of the discussion. What 
the Examiners had really to decide was, whether the candidates had 
that general degree of proficiency in their own language which would 
enable them to profit by the teaching of the University. To reject an 
intelligent Parsee, because he did not speak and write Gujarati like a 
Hindoo, would be, as if Sir Walter Raleigh were refused admission to 
Oriel, because he spoke broad Devonsh which he did to the day of his 
execution, or Adam Smith to Balliel because he differed from his tutors 
as to the appropriate allocation of ‘will’ and ‘shall’. 


Similarly, protests were made by the schools and by non-official quar- 
ters and almost a veritable storm broke out between 1869 and 1871 when 
the results were extremely .poor. But all such protests were hardly of 
any avail. The University authorities as well as the Department came 
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to the conclusion that these poor results were not due to any defect in 
the examination system but that they indicated the' generally low stand- 
ard of efficiency maintained in the secondary schools. Moreover, a view 
began to be put forward that it was the duty of the University to main- 
tain a high standard and that strict results were the surest indication of 
the fact that such standards were being maintained. As the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University observed in 1879: “It will be seen that while 
in the first ten years the ratio of successful students was about one-fourth, 
the same proportion has been maintained during the succeeding eight 
years. Our great object has been to prevent in the first place Matricu- 
lation and afterwards the attainment of degrees being made too easy. We 
have preferred comparatively a few highly trained men to a multitude 
of an inferior quality. I trust that when another decade draws to a 
close when one of my successors may have to submit a similar review, 
that the result may be, especially as to standards, equally satisfactory.”* 

This view continued to dominate the Matriculation even in the follow- 
ing years and consequently the results did not show any material impro- 
vement during the next twenty-five years and averaged between 28 and 
34 per cent. only. The number of candidates appearing for the Examina- 
tion varied from 1,093 in 1879-80 to 3,634 in 1903-04. The number of girls 
also began to appear for the Matriculation during this period. The ear- 
liest statistics available are those for 1883-84 when 13 girls appeared and 
8 passed. In 1903-04, these numbers rose to 87 and 49 respectively. The 
percentage of passes was lowest in 1886-87 (21.5 per cent.) and highest in 
1884-85 when it stood at 41.3 per cent. 

One important reform carried out during this period was to hold the 
Matriculation Examination at different centres in the State. Between 
1859 and 1876, the Matriculation was held at only one centre, viz., Bom- 
bay, and it was a proud boast of the University that candidates came to 
this examination “from Sind and Gujarat in the North, the Berars on the 
North-East, and the confines of Madras on the South.” As a concession to 
the students in the mofussil, the English Paper only was set at five 
centres— Poona, Nasik, Belgaum, Ahmedabad and Karachi — in 1877 and 
only those students who had passed in English were asked to go to Bom- 
bay for the remaining examination. As might be expected, this proce- 
dure resulted in great delay and waste of time and protests were sent 
from several mofussil schools. The University authorities, therefore, 
ordered that the whole examination should be held at one centre in each 
division. Consequently, the Matriculation Examination began to be held 
at Bombay, Poona, Belgaum, Ahmedabad, and Karachi from 1878. 

The above example of holding only the examination in English at the 
mofussil centres will show the extreme importance that was attached 
at this time to a proficiency in English. Throughout this period it was the 
practice of the University to examine the English Paper first; and the 
remaining papers were examined only if the candidate concerned obtain- 
ed a pass in English. The object of this expedient was primarily to save 
some money; but it shows how English continued to dominate the entire 
examination system. In fact, it was a common joke during this period 

* S. Rau: Convocation Addresses, Bombay and Madras, p. 107, 


to say that one had “to pass the English Channel” to enter the University. 
As may be anticipated, the net effect of this policy on the teaching in 
secondary schools was disastrous. The attention of the teacher and of 
.the pupil alike began to be concentrated on English alone; and the other 
subjects in the curriculum were regarded as mere adjuncts to be attended 
to, if and when English had had its fill. 

The pity of the matter was that in spite of this concentration on the 
teaching of English and the rigid standard of examination adopted in the 
subject, the college authorities complained, almost continuously, that the 
standard of English maintained at the Matriculation was not satisfactory. 
In 1879, the Vice-Chancellor of the University observed: “My own opi- 
nion inclines to making the English portion of the examination more 
searching and more practical and reducing the importance and the num- 
ber of the other subjects. There is no doubt that one of the greatest 
difficulties, the student finds on joining the colleges is to understand the 
lectures and the text-books.”* Even twenty years later, another Vice- 
Chancellor had no better comments to make. In 1891, Mr. Justice Bird- 
wood observed: “There can be no question that this examination which 

every year assumes larger proportion is, in the judgment of many 

who are well able to form a sound opinion on that point, a gigantic fai- 
lure. School boys who have passed the Matriculation in order to enter 
a college not infrequently find themselves unable -to understand the 
lectures which they attend. The Matriculation Examination, in short, 
furnishes a very insufficient test of a knowledge of English The exa- 

mination, as at present conducted, fulfils most imperfectly the one func- 
tion for which it exists (i. e. examination of candidates in English).”! 

The following table shows the results of the Matriculation Examination 
during the next period of twenty-five years. 

Table No. 5 (17) 


Matriculation Results ( 1904-29 ) 


Quinquennium, 

No. appeared. 

No. passed. 

Percentage of 
Passes. 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

17,629 

7,278 

41.3 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

20,418 

9,404 

46.0 

1914-15 to 1917-18 

18,121 

7,509 

41.4 

1918-19 to 1922-23 

22,458 

12,113 

53.9 

1923-24 to 1929-30 

51,748 

23,448 

45.3 

N . B.— The number of students appearing for the 
tJ ,634 in 1929-39 (which included 420 girls). 

Matriculation 

increased to 


* S. Rau : Convocation Addresses, Bombay and Madras, p. 109, 
t Ibid, p. 257. 
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It will be seen from the above table that there has been a distinct imp- 
rovement in the Matriculation results during this period. This was due to 
several reasons. In the first place, the old system of allowing “private” 
candidates to appear for the Matriculation Examination was discontinued 
from 1906-07. Prior to this date, a student could appear for the Matri- 
culation Examination either through a regular high school or as a 
private candidate, in which case he had only to produce a certificate of 
character from a respectable gentleman. Most of these private candidates 
were not adequately prepared for the Examination and, consequently, the 
percentage of failures among them was very large. This affected the 
total percentage of passes and brought it down. In 1906-07, therefore, 
the University prohibited private candidates from appearing for the 
Matriculation Examination and thenceforward, only recognised schools 
were allowed to send candidates to the Examination. This reform led to 
an immediate fall in the number of candidates appearing for the Exami- 
nation but it was soon made up and as all candidates for the Examination 
now came from recognised schools,* the percentage of passes began to 
show a noticeable improvement. 

Secondly, the improved results were also due to the general improve- 
ment in the efficiency of secondary schools which was brought about 
during this period. The stricter conditions of recognition imposed upon 
the schools as a result of the new policy enunciated by Curzon, the 
improvement brought about in the finances of secondary schools through 
increase in fee rates, larger grants-in-aid, and more liberal contribution 
from the public, the training of teachers through the Secondary Training 
College, Bombay, which was established in 1906, revision of curricula, 
more effective inspection and supervision — these and such other reforms 
introduced during this period in the field of Secondary Education, natural- 
ly resulted in raising the efficiency of secondary schools and this was 
reflected in the better results seen at the Matriculation at this time. 

But probably the most important cause which led to an improvement 
in these results was a change of outlook on the part of the examining 
authorities. Prior to 1918, the University was in sole charge of this exa- 
mination which was consequently conducted by professors who had 
little experience of the practical conditions in secondary schools. Educa- 
tional Inspectors and headmasters or assistant masters in high schools 
were never associated with the Examination. These conditions naturally 

* The expression “recognised schools” used here means schools recognised by 
the University. Under the Indian Universities’ Act, 1904, the Bombay University 
framed regulations for recognition of schools, the privilege of recognition conferr- 
ing upon the school the right to present candidates for the Matriculation Exami- 
nation. These regulations were brought into force in 1906-07 and thus began a 
system of dual control under which the schools were required to submit to the 
control of the Department as well as of the University. In practice, this did not 
lead to any serious difficulty. In the State proper, all the schools recognised by 
the Department were recognised by the University without any difficulty. Simi- 
larly, in areas like those of Indian States or Goa, where the Department* had no 
jurisdiction, the University had its own agency for the inspection and recognition^ 
of secondary schools. But a few cases of conflict did arise in which schools * 
which were refused recognition by the Department were given recognition by 
the University. But the number of such cases was very small and, on the whole, 
it may be said that the system of dual recognition worked fairly smoothly in 
practice. 


created a gulf between the actual teaching in secondary schools and the 
conduct of the Examination. In 1919, therefore, a very important deci- 
sion was taken by establishing a Joint Examination Board . This body 
consisted of ten members of whom five (including the Chairman) were 
Selected by the Senate of the Bombay University, three were nominated 
by Government, and two school masters of recognised schools in the 
State were to be co-opted by the eight members mentioned above. “By 
the constitution of the Board,” wrote its Secretary, “a wider touch has 
been established between the controlling authorities and the schools 

which it superintends The admission of Head Masters of Schools to 

the various Boards of Examiners places the Examination in line with the 
actual teaching and wide gulf which might have existed between what the 
students were actually taught and what they were examined in, has 
narrowed to some extent. Above all, the presence on the Board of Head- 
masters and Inspectors of Schools, familiar with the exact nature of 
the capacity of the minds and the time of students and the attainment 
to be expected from them forms a connecting link between the Board 
and the Schools and acts as a safeguard against the imposition of any 
undue standard in regard to knowledge or examination.”* It must also 
be pointed out that school teachers were appointed as examiners at the 
Matriculation only after this Board was constituted and not before. It 
is, therefore, easy to see that the constitution of the Joint Examination 
Board, which was a precursor of the present S. S. C. Examination Board, 
created an atmosphere which was more suitable for the holding of an 
examination like the Matriculation serving the double purpose of a 
School Leaving Examination on the one hand and an Entrance Exami- 
nation to the University on the other. Consequently, the results show a 
general improvement after 1918. The situation would have improved 
even more greatly in later years had the Board been continued and orga- 
nised on improved lines. But it was unfortunately abolished in 1929 and 
the conduct of the Matriculation Examination was again entrusted to 
the University. This change, however, did not mean a complete regres- 
sion. Under the Bombay University Act, 1928, the secondary schools were 
represented on the Senate of the Bombay University itself. Consequently 
the tradition of associating secondary teachers with the Matriculation 
Examination which was created by the Joint Examination Board survived 
even after 1930, although adequate representation was not always given 
to the teachers. 

In 1930, the number of centres had increased still further to 13 and the 
Examination was now held in almost all the important cities. This was 
a great convenience to the students, although every district in the State 
did not yet have an examination centre. 

The last phase of the Matriculation Examination began in 1930 and 
came to an end in 1948 when the S. S. C. Examination was introduced 


* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1921-22, pp. 41-42. 
L — S 1338 — 14 
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under the Bombay S. S. C. Examination Act, 1948. The following table 
gives the statistics of results between 1930 and 1948 : — 

Table No. 5 (18) 


Matriculation Results ( 1930-47 ) 


Quinquennium. 

Number 

appeared. 

Number 

passed. 

Percen- 
tage of 
passes. 

1930-31 to 1934-35 

65,322 

28,867 

44.2 

1935-36 to 1939-40 

82,547 

34,509 

41.8 

1940-41 to 1944-45 

98,558 

48,886 

49.6 

1945-46 to 1947-48 

88,629 

40,210 

45.4 


The number of candidates appearing for the Matriculation Examination 
increased considerably during this period and in 1947-48, it stood at 32,035 
(which included 5,432 girls). It will also be seen from the above table that 
the results were generally steady between 40 and 45 per cent. This can- 
not be described as a very satisfactory state of affairs. It must be pointed 
out, however, that the Bombay Matriculation has always been maintained 
as one of the strictest examinations at this level. 

It must also be stated that the number of centres was increased to 29 
in 1947-48 and every district in the State now had at least one examina- 
tion centre. This reform was made possible partly by the increase in 
the number of students appearing for the Examination and partly by 
the increasing anxiety of the University authorities to provide for the 
convenience of the candidates. 

5 (20). Public Service Examination ( 1866-1905 ). — In 1866 a Public 
Service Examination* was introduced for the recruitment of clerks to 
the English offices. The standard of attainment fixed for this purpose 
was Anglo-Vernacular Standard III. The Examination was held separa- 
tely for each school by the Educational Inspector whenever he happened 
to visit it and a certificate of having passed the Public Service Examina- 
tion (I Class) was issued to such students as passed the test. In 1871-72, 
Peile started the practice of holding this examination centrally in each 
district once every year. It was supervised by the Educational Inspector 
of the division who also issued the certificate of passing. At the same 
time, he raised the standard of the examination to Anglo-Vernacular 
Standard V. 


This was called the Public Service Examination (I Class) to distinguish it 
from ^ the Public Service Examination for clerks in vernacular offices which was 
described as Public Service Examination (II Class). An account of the latter will 
be found in Chapter III, Section (17). 


The following table shows the number of candidates who appeared for 
this examination in a few selected years between 1866 when it was first 
held and 1904-05 when it was finally abolished: — 

Table No. 5 (19) 

Public Service Examination at the end of the Middle School 

Course ( 1866-1905 ) 


No. of candidates No. of candidates, 

appeared. passed. 


1870-71 


318 

(The last year of the old course introduced in 1866). 


1871-72 


139 

(The first year of the new 

course introduced by Peile). 


1876-77 

1,121 

292 

1881-82 

671 

274 

1886-87 

931 

196 

1891-92 

836 

276 

1896-97 

706 

377 

1901-02 

895 

394 

This examination continued 

to be called Public Service 

Examination 


(I Class) until 1889 when the University School Final Examination was 
introduced. From that year this examination came to be described as 
Public Service Examination (II Grade) because the University School 
Final Examination was deemed to be a Public Service Examination of the 
1st Grade. 

It will be seen from the above statistics that this examination was nei- 
ther important nor popular. But it served a fairly useful purpose as a 
recruiting test for clerks in the English offices of Government. 

5 (21). School Final Examination ( 1889-1930 ). — The Indian Education 
Commission came to the conclusion that the secondary course was pre- 
dominantly academic and that it was greatly dominated by the Matricu- 
lation Examination. It, therefore, recommended that “a modern side” 
should be introduced in secondary schools with the object of diverting 
students to various practical walks of life and that, for this purpose, there 
should be two divisions in the upper classes of the high schools “one 
leading to the entrance examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths for commercial or non- 
literary pursuits.” The Commission further recommended that an 
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examination, alternative to the Matriculation, should be instituted for the 
requirements of the diversified courses introduced at the secondary stage 
and that it should be accepted as a test for public service but not for 
entrance to the University.* These recommendations were accepted by 
Government and a “School Final Examination” was instituted in 1889 
and its conduct was entrusted to the Bombay University. 

The Indian Universities Commission of 1902 laid down that (1) the 
conduct of a school final or other school examinations should be entirely 
outside the functions of a university, that (2) universities would benefit 
if the Matriculation were no longer accepted as a test for service under 
Government and if a school final examination were substituted as quali- 
fying for admission to professional examinations, and that (3) it would 
be advantageous if the school final could be made a complete or at least 
a partial test of fitness to enter upon a university career. 

Of these three recommendations, the first two were soon carried into 
effect. The third was not accepted by the Bombay University because 
it aimed at depriving the University of its control over the course of 
studies in the higher classes of secondary schools. Accordingly, the 
Department took charge of the School Final Examination in 1904. Some 
changes in the curriculum were carried out with the object of popularis- 
ing the Examination and a further reform was introduced by declaring 
that the School Final alone, and not the Matriculation, would qualify a 
candidate Tor Government service. 

In 1919, the conduct of the Examination was entrusted to the Joint 
Examination Board to which a reference has already been made. It was 
conducted by the Board till 1930 when the Examination was finally 
abolished. 

The following table shows the number of students who appeared at 
this examination and passed it in a few selected years between 1889 and 


Table No. 5 (20) 


School Final Examination ( 1889-1930 ) 

Year. No. appeared. No. passed. 

1889-90 ~~ ■ ■ 505 146 

1891-92 1,267 364 


1896-97 

1,416 

1901-02 

1,162 

1904-05 

503 

1906-07 

681 

1911-12 

1,717 

1916-17 

1,167 

1918-19 

1,090 

1921-22 

1,278 

1925-26 

1,428 

1926-27 

2,669 

1929-30 

3,944 


* Report of the Indian Education Commission, i 882 , p. 254 . 


255 

308 

126 

274 

677 

528 

294 

399 

612 

1,002 

1,534 


m 

During its life of about 40 years the Examination had four different 
names. Between 1889 and 1904, it was generally lmown as the Univer- 
sity School Final Examination”; between 1904 and 1918, it was known 

the “School Final Examination”; between 1919 and 1924, it was known 
ac “School Leaving Certificate Examination for the purposes of Govern- 
ment Service”; and after 1925, it came to be known as the„ School Leav- 
ing Examination for the purposes of Government Service.” 

Tt will be seen from the above table that this examination never became 
nomilar and was not able to reduce the domination of the Matriculation 
Examination in any way. Except between 1904 and 1918 when the 
Examination was conducted by the Department, the same agency was 
resDonsible for the conduct of both the Matriculation and the alternative 
Examination. Consequently, the regulations were generally so framed 
that it was possible for a candidate to appear at and pass both the Exa- 
minations simultaneously. Therefore, a large majority of the students 
who appeared for this examination also appeared for the Matriculation; 
and it is probable that if this concession would not have been there, they 
would have preferred to appear for the Matriculation alone. It may, 
therefore, be concluded that this experiment did not succeed and that the 
Matriculation Examination continued to dominate the secondary course 
as in the past. 

It was in this examination that the Department first allowed the candi- 
dates to use the regional languages as the media of instruction and exa- 
mination. This step indirectly brought the pressure on the University to 
allow the same concession at the Matriculation Examination. This was 
probably the one significant contribution which this examination made to 
the educational system of this State. 

5 (22). School Leaving Certificate Examination (1943-48 ).— In 1938-3:9 
Government decided to introduce diversified courses in secondary schools 
and accordingly started a number of vocational high schools under its 
direct control. Assistance was also given to private enterprise to provide 
for the teaching of these courses. The Matriculation Examination, as 
conducted by the University at this period, did not provide for the exa- 
mination of these diversified courses. Government, therefore, decided to 
conduct a separate examination for the students of these vocational high 
schools. The examination was called “School Leaving Certificate Exa- 
mination” and a special Board was appointed to conduct it. It included a 
large variety of subjects within its curriculum. Every student had to 
appear in English and in regional language as compulsory subjects and 
was required to choose not less than four other subjects from at least 
two of the five Groups into which the different subjects (which numbered 
more than 60) of the Examination were divided. It was also laid down 
that at least one out of the four subjects selected should be from Group III 
(Classical or Modern European Languages) or Group IV (Mathematics, 
Science, etc.). 
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The first examination was held in 1943 and was open to the students of 
the vocational high schools only. From 1944, however, it was also 
thrown open to the students of all high schools and it was found that a 
fairly large number of students availed themselves of this option. 

The following table gives the results of this examination: — 

Table No. 5 (21) 


School Leaving Certificate Examination ( 1943-48 ) 


Year. 

No. Appeared. 

No. Passed. 

Percentage 
of Passes. 

1942-43 

107 

47 

43-9 

1943-44 

1,189 

333 

36.4 

1944-45 

934 

272 

291 

1945-46 

984 

419 

42-6 

1946-47 

1,467 

815 

55-6 

1947-48 

3,167 

1,559 

49-2 


Students who had passed this examination with the technical, agricul- 
tural, or commercial courses were declared eligible for admission to the 
science and commercial courses of the University. If they wanted to 
join the arts courses, they had to pass an examination of the Matricula- 
tion standard in a classical or modem European language. 

On the institution of the S. S. C. Examination in 1949 this examination 
was abolished as it was no longer necessary. 

5 (23). Lokashala Examination— As stated in Chapter III, the More 
Committee recommended the establishment of Lokashalas which would 
provide a three year course after the P. S. C. Examination. The standard 
to be attained in this course was defined as Matriculation minus English 
plus a craft. The recommendation was accepted by Government but 
before it could be implemented the Popular Ministry resigned. 

The problem was, therefore, taken up in 1946 when the Ministry return- 
ed to office. Four Lokashalas were started in June of that year — one 
teaching through each of the regional languages at Dhulia (Marathi), 
Nadiad (Gujarati), Bijapur (Kannada) and Poona (Urdu). All these were 
residential institutions and the students were paid stipends of Rs. 12 per 
month (subsequently raised to Rs. 15). In 1947, two more Lokashalas 
were opened at Ahmednagar and Manmad. 
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Unfortunately, the Lokashalas did not become popular. The main 
reasons were two: (1) the absence of English from their course and (2) the 
ins titution of the S. S. C. Examination, the scheme of which was so fram- 
ed that a student could take the Examination without English. It was, 
therefore possible for the students of the ordinary high schools to pass 
an examination of the same status as that of the Lokashala Examination 
without attending any special school like the Lokashalas. Moreover, 
Government decided in 1949 that future candidates admitted to the Loka- 
shalas would not be paid stipends. This was the last straw that sealed 
the fate of these institutions and the number of their students dwindled so 
quickly that Government decided to close them. They were accordingly 
closed, class by class, between 1951 and 1953. 

Prior to 1949, students who appeared at the S. L. C. Examination and 
passed in the necessary number of subjects but failed in English were 
given Lokashala Certificates. But a separate Lokashala Examination 
was organised in 1949 and held till 1953-54 in the ordinary way and for 
repeaters only in 1954-55. The number of students who appeared for this 
examination varied from 259 in 1952-53 to 59 in 1954-55. 

As all the Lokashalas were closed in 1953 there was no need to continue 
this examination. 

5 (24). Secondary School Certificate Examination (1949-55). — It will be 
seen from the preceding discussion that the Matriculation had continued 
to dominate the secondary course from 1859 to 1948 and that all attempts 
to reduce its domination by creating alternative examinations had failed. 
Government, therefore, decided to make an entirely different approach to 
the problem by abolishing the Matriculation altogether and by replacing 
it with a School Leaving Examination organised on sound educational 
principles. 

The Joint Committee of the Central Advisory Board and the Inter- 
University Board had recommended that there should be only one exa- 
mination at the end of the high school stage for pupils of all types of 
secondary schools — academic, technical, commercial, etc. — and that it 
should be of such a character as to suit the pupils who would enter 
employment on leaving school as well as those who intended to proceed to 
a university. Government accepted this recommendation and passed the 
Secondary School Certificate Examination Act in 1948. Under its provi- 
sion, a S. S. C. E. Board was constituted for the specific purpose of hold- 
ing the Examination. It consists of a Chairman, six ex-officio members 
who are officers of Government, twelve representatives of the universi- 
ties in the State elected by them in the prescribed manner, twelve repre- 
sentatives of headmasters and assistant teachers nominated by Govern- 
ment and five experts in Education, also nominated by Government. The 
Chairman and the Secretary of the Board are whole-time officers of 
Government. The first Board under the Act was constituted in 1948 and 
it has since been reconstituted in 1951 and 1955. 

The S. S. C. Examination organised under this Act has replaced all the 
earlier examinations held at the end of the secondary course, viz. the 
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Matriculation Examination, the S. L. C. Examination, and the Lokashala 
Examination. It now includes as many as 74 different subjects within its 
framework and they include academic, agricultural, commercial, techni- 
cal and art subjects of all types. These are divided into 9 groups. A 
student desiring to pass the Examination has to choose not less than seven 
and not more than ten subjects. It will thus be seen that the Examina- 
tion provides a wide choice of optional subjects in order to cater to the 
needs of pupils with different aptitudes and interests and tries to fit them 

effectively for a variety of careers in business, industry, and Government 
service. 


All the universities in the State have accepted the S. S. C. Examination 
as their entrance examination; but each university has prescribed for 
admission its own conditions regarding the subjects to be selected as well 
as the proficiency to be attained in them. 

The institution of this examination has led to a number of advantages 
and it has now been accepted as one of the most important educational 
reforms introduced by Government during recent years. So long as 
Bombay was the only university in the State, the holding of the Matricu- 
lation Examination by it did not lead to any duplication of effort. But 
when as many as six universities were established, the contingency of 
each university holding its own Matriculation arose and it was feared 
that such multiplicity of examinations might result in a lowering of 
standards. The S. S. C. Examination has removed all such fears by insti- 
tuting a common and a uniform standard for all the regions of the State. 
Secondly, it has brought the various interests concerned with the exa- 
mination in much closer collaboration than at any other time in the past 
and university professors, secondary teachers, inspecting officers and edu- 
cational experts, now work hand in hand to make it a" success. Thirdly 
the organisation of the Examination has made it possible to reduce the 
domination of the university courses to a much greater extent than in the 
pffit. This ewl is of such long standing and so difficult to counteract 
that it would be idle to expect very quick results. But the experien-e of 
the last seven years shows that this examination has been better able to 
divert students to practical courses than any other examination held 
before. 


Three other achievements of the S. S. C. E. Board may be -mentioned 
here. In order to provide for the convenience of students, the Board has 
increased the number of centres from 29 in 1949 to 69 in 1955. Besides it 
has decided to print the question-papers in the regional languages also 
thus reducing the emphasis on English still further.* Thirdly it has intro- 
duced a very good system for the appointment of examiners, moderators etc 
While it may be said to err a little on the mechanical side, the system 
has effectively put an end to the complaints about one type of examiner 
being preferred to another and provides reasonable opportunity for 
college professors, school teachers, and others similarly qualified to be 
directly associated with, the work of the Examination. 

* the option to answer question-papers in regional languages was eiven 

m 1925, the question-papers were printed in English only till 1954 S was given 


The following table shows the number of students who appeared at, and 
passed the S. S. C. Examination since 1949: — ■ 

Table No. 5 (22) 


S. S. C. Examination Results (1949-55) 


Year. 

1 

Number 

appeared. 

2 

Number 

passed. 

3 

Percentage of 
passed. 

4 

No. of Girls included in. 

Column 2 . Column 3, 

5 6 

1948-49 

50,386 

23,399 

46.4 

8,082 

4,289 

1949-50 

57,659 

22,491 

38.9 

9,426 

4,137 

1950-51 

67,603 

27,026 

40.0 

11,159 

4,962 

1951 - 52 . 

October 

35,405 

8,881 

26.1 

4,569 

1,418 

March 

56,983 

24,002 

42.0 

9,167 

4,421 

1952 - 53 . 

October 

25,343 

7,237 

28.5 

3,311 

1,030 

March 

74,974 

29,435 

39,2 

12,101 

5,513 

1953 - 54 . 

October 

30,749 

9,153 

29.8 

4,306 

1,387 

March 

1954 - 55 . 

81,934 

33,451 

40.8 

13,814 

6,676 

October 

39,709 

15,057 

37.9 

5,895 

2,480 

March 

84,952 

40,130 

47.2 

35,250 

8,301 


5 (25). Curriculum and Teaching Methods . — The foregoing discussion 
will show how secondary schools have suffered in the past from two 
major evils — the use of English as a medium of instruction and the 
strangle-hold of the Matriculation. The third major evil of the system 
was the narrowness of the curriculum (which was restricted mostly to 
the academic and literary subjects) and the consequent absence of diver- 
sified courses which could fit the students into different practical walks 
of life. 

This evil arose from a number of causes. The Government high 
schools in this State were planned in the tradition of the public schools 
of England and consequently, they were expected to develop a classical 
and literary tradition. This lead was naturally taken up by the private 
schools also so that the classical and literary tradition dominated the 
ideology of all secondary schools. Secondly, the upper and middle classes 
of society who alone availed themselves of these institutions for several 
years were accustomed to a bookish education and the black-coated pro- 
fessions for centuries past. Hence they neither demanded nor relished 
the introduction of practical work in schools. Thirdly, the lack of finances 
and the dominance of private enterprise also helped the tendency because 



the private agencies found it much cheaper and easier to organise the acar 
demic rather than the vocational schools. Fourthly, the trades, arts and 
industries of the country were not only not developed but were even 
allowed to languish or die'. Hence even if courses leading to them wouid- 
have been introduced in schools, they would not have been popular be- 
cause there was little chance that students trained in them would find 
sufficient employment or adequate remuneration. Fifthly, the long domi- 
nation of the Matriculation which was an entrance test to the University 
and hence necessarily academic in character also restricted the curriculum 
of the average school to the literary studies and no attempt was made 
either to teach or to study the other practical subjects which were later 
on introduced in the course but which had no “examination value”. 
Lastly, the need to provide vocational education was not felt keenly be- 
cause the secondary schools concentrated on the teaching of English and, 
for more than a hundred years, the facility to write and speak in English 
was the one passport for a job under Government. The cynical observa- 
tions that “a knowledge of English was vocational education m India 
under the British rule” is unfortunately too true to be denied. 

The development of the curriculum of secondary schools, therefore, is 
a narrow path that leads along a few academic subjects to the portals of 
the Matriculation. In fact, the Department had often little choice in the 
matter because the freedom in evolving a curriculum for secondary schools 
was strictly limited. At one end, the limited attainments of primary 
Standard IV placed one restriction and at the other, the requirements of 
the Matriculation placed another. Very often, all that the Department 
was expected to do was to provide a graduated ladder, spread over six or 
seven standards, which would lead from primary Standard IV to the 
Matriculation. It is true that the Department could add some subjects 
which were not required for Matriculation, although it dared not omit any 
which the Examination prescribed. But neither the schools nor the pupils 
were ever keenly interested in studying such extras , and it was the 
Matriculation syllabus that ultimately set the tune to all the secondary 
schools. 

In its long history of about 90 years from 1859 to 1947, the Matriculation 
syllabus was revised on several occasions. Without going into the details 
of these periodical changes, certain broad conclusions regarding the 
general nature of the Matriculation syllabus may be stated here. English 
was always a very important subject at the Examination. Similarly Mathe- 
matics, which included different combinations of arithmetic, algebra 
geometry and trigonometry was also a compulsory subject. A classical 
language was compulsory in the early years; but later on, modern Euro- 
pean languages were introduced as optionals to a classical language. The 
modern Indian languages were removed from the Matriculation course 
early in its history; and although they were re-introduced as an optional 
subject for the classical languages some years later, the candidates rarely 
availed themselves of this concession because the study of a classical 
lang uage was still compulsory in the first two years of the college. Later 
on, modern Indian languages were declared to be “school subjects”, i. e. 
the subject did not form a part of the Matriculation course, but the 


headmaster of the school concerned had to certify the proficiency of the 
student in this subject before sending him up for the Examination. But 
as even this reform failed to interest the students in the study of modem 
Indian language, they were included within the curriculum of the 
Matriculation and made examination subjects. History of Englan d and 
India formed an important subject of study in the earlier years, but later 
on, the emphasis was shifted to the study of the history of India. Geo- 
graphy formed a part of the curriculum in the early years. Later on, 
it_was omitted altogether; then it was made a school subject; and finally it 
became compulsory examination subject. Physics and Chemistry 
came much later into the picture and were but indifferently taught in 
the nineteenth century. During the present century, however, the Depart- 
ment made a strenuous effort to improve the teaching of science and with 
them, the position of physics and chemistry in the Matriculation syllabus 
was also improved. It first became a school subject and later on found a 
place as compulsory subjects for the Examination. Physiology and Hygiene 
or Biology were also introduced gradually as optional subjects to the 
general course in the physics and chemistry. Broadly speaking, there- 
fore, it may be said that the Matriculation syllabus included English, 
mathematics, a classical language — (or a modem European language), a 
modem Indian language, history, geoghaphy and science (which includ- 
ed physics, and chemistry and physiology, hygiene or biology). Although 
some other subjects did find a place in the curricula of later years, these 
seven subjects may be said to have formed the core of the Matriculation 
syllabus throughout its history of about 90 years. 

The academic character and the rigidity of this curriculum led to the 
attempt to introduce alternative practical and vocational or prevocational 
courses in the secondary schools curriculum. As early as in 1879, Sir 
Richard Temple, the then Governor of Bombay, introduced drawing as 
an optional subject in the curriculum of secondary schools. A little later 
he was also responsible for the introduction of the teaching of agricul- 
ture im secondary schools — an experiment whose details will be described 
later in Chapter VIII, Section IV. The Indian Education Commission 
of 1882 also emphasised the need of organising a “modern side” in second- 
ary schools. But the only effect of its recommendations was to institute 
the School Final Examination which has been described earlier in Sec- 
tion 5 (21). As stated there, this examination was never very successful 
and it did not lessen the domination of the Matriculation in any way 
Even after 1882, therefore, very little was done to develop the teaching 
of alternative practical courses in the secondary schools The agricul- 
tural classes started under the lead given by Sir Richard never became 
popular and disappeared from the scene by 1904-05. The drawing classes 
survived and even prospered; but taken by themselves, they could not be 
taken to constitute a ‘modem side” of the secondary schools An attempt 
was, therefore, made to introduce sloyd (1912). An expert from Mysore 
was obtained and a few teachers were trained in wood and paper slovd * 
But the financial stringency created by the First World War prevented an 

*^ r « etailS ’ see Report o£ the Director of Instruction, Bombay, 1912-17 

PP> 40'x7« 
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expansion of the scheme. Sloyd was introduced only in a few Govern- 
ment schools and continued to be taught for a few years. But the experi- 
ment diminished in popularity; all the old history of the agricultural 
classes repeated itself; and sloyd disappeared from the secondary schools 
by about 1926-27. The private schools could do very little in this field 
because they did not have the requisite financial resources. But a few of 
them undertook some experiments which, however, were neither exten- 
sive nor significant.* Even as late as 1936-37, therefore, very little had 
been done to develop a modern side and to diversify the secondary course. 
“The demand, for education of a pre-vocational or vocational nature”, 
wrote the Director of Education in 1936-37 “is growing more vocal, but 
there is very little sign of its being translated into action. A few schools 
have introduced a number of vocational subjects into the secondary 
school course such as agriculture, weaving, tailoring and carpentry. But 
these schools, as has been mentioned above, are exceptions. A few others 
have introduced manual work as a form of hand and eye training. The 
fact remains, however, that till the average parent is prepared to, give 
up his fanatical worship of the Matriculation examination and is prepar- 
ed to look upon education as a means of preparing his child for life, and, 
if necessary, live as a manual worker or an artisan and not regard edu- 
cation merely as a means of preparing his child for Government service, 
it will be difficult to establish either vocational or pre-Vocational schools.”f 

The credit of having made the first bold attempt effectively to organise 
a modem side to secondary schools goes, therefore, to the Popular Ministry. 
Reference has already been made to the attempts made by Government, 
during the last eighteen years, to reduce the domination of the Matricu- 
lation and to create a comprehensive school final examination like the 
S. S. C. Examination instead. These have been accompanied by inten- 
sive efforts to develop a system of vocational high schools. For this 
purpose, alternative courses in agriculture, commerce, engineering and 
domestic science were drawn up. Some of the Government high 
schools which merely taught -the academic courses common to all schools 
were now reorganised for the teaching of these courses and converted 
into vocational high schools. Liberal financial assistance was also given 
to such institutions as desired to introduce a modern side. It is obvious 
that, for financial and other reasons, progress in an activity of this type 
cannot be very rapid. But by 1954-55, as many as 29 vocational high 
schools were functioning in the State. Of these, 12 were conducted by 
Government and 17 by private enterprise. Of these, 8 were technical 
high schools, 12 were commercial high schools and 9 were agricultural 
high schools. Besides, one Government high school taught the domes- 
tic science course and several private schools made provision for the 
teaching of various practical subjects although they were not classified 
as full-fledged vocational high schools. 

The details of the vocational high schools as they stood on 31st March, 
1955 are given in the following table: — 


* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay 1912-17, pp. 46-47. 
t Ibid, 1936-37, p. 78. 
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The organisation of these vocational high schools, whose working will 
be described in detail in the appropriate context in Chapter VIII, may 
be said to be the first earnest attempt made in this State to diversify 
the secondary school curriculum and to provide courses suited to the 
capacities and aptitudes of the different types of pupils that enter the 
secondary schools. Welcome as this reform is, it is obvious that the scale 
on which it is being worked out at present is too limited to produce 
tangible results and that a very large expansion of multi-purpose high 
schools teaching two or more diversified courses is necessary before 
Secondary Education may be said to have been properly reoriented. 

The curriculum of the average secondary school has, therefore, shown 
but little change during the last century. In perfect contrast with this, 
however, the teaching methods and the general atmosphere of secondary 
schools have undergone a revolutionary change during the same period. 
This has been due to several causes. Probably the most important of 
these is discontinuance of English as a medium of instruction. Unintelli- 
gent cramming and a great waste of the energy of the teacher and pupil 
alike were unavoidable when English was the medium of instruction and 
with the adoption__of the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction 
and examination, teaching has naturally , become. more vital and enjoy- 
able. The second cause of the change is the beneficial influence of the 
improvement in the general, education of the average teacher and espe- 
cially,' of . his professional,, training. .In the nineteenth century the sole 
emphasis was on the . imparting of information and" on a memorising 
which was often too mechanical. The secondary training colleges have 
changed this picture almost entirely. There is now a better respect for 
the personality of the child and a large adoption of teaching methods 
which are educationally sound. Thirdly, the extra-curricular activities 
are an entirely new development of the recent years and they have been 
responsible for helping to build the personality of the children and for 
widening the very concept of Secondary Education. Lastly, the introduc- 
tion of crafts and the recent emphasis on Physical Education have also 
enriched the life of a secondary school. It is true that so much is still 
left to be desired. But one has only to compare a good secondary school 
of 1855 where a small batch of students was trying to cram “Western 
science and literature” through a difficult and foreign medium to a good 
modem secondary school with its building and equipment, trained and 
well-educated teachers, modern methods of teaching and a large pro- 
gramme of co-curricular activities to realise the significant achievements 
of the last hundred years in this field of educational activity. 

i .5 (26). Types oj Secondary Schools . — Secondary schools are usually 
classified into different types on two basis. The first is the basis of en- 
vironment and location and this leads to the division of all secondary 
schools into two groups — urban and rural. The second basis is that of 
the objective or curriculum and this leads to a division into four types, 
viz. (1) European and Anglo-Indian Schools; (2) English-teaching Schools; 
(3) Ordinary or Academic Secondary Schools; and (4) Vocational High 
Schools. Of these, the urban or academic secondary schools do not need 
any special treatment because they form the bulk of the secondary 
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schools in the State and all that has been generally said about Secondary 
Education in this Chapter may be taken as applying to them. Some 
mention of the vocational high schools has already been made in the 
preceding Section and their detailed account will follow in Chapter VIII. 
ffhe remaining three types of secondary schools — (Anglo-Indian, English- 
teaching and rural) which have some peculiar problems of their own will, 
therefore, be briefly dealt with in this Section. 

(a) The European and Anglo-Indian Schools as their name implies, 
were meant mainly for the children of pure or mixed European descent. 
They were allowed to admit non-European children also; but with the 
object of preserving their peculiar atmosphere, such admissions were res- 
tricted to a small percentage of their total strength (generally from 20 to 
30). They had their own course of studies and a special system of grant- 
in-aid. These schools, therefore, formed a small but an exclusive and pri- 
vileged group of secondary schools.* 

(b) The English-teaching Schools resembled the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indian schools in several respects. Both the types of schools used English 
as the only medium of instruction, followed the same course of studies 
and prepared their students for Cambridge ‘ Senior Examination rather 
than for the Matriculation. Both the types of schools were attended by 
European, Anglo-Indian and Indian children until 1921-22, both were also 
dealt with together in the Departmental Reports. The main distinctions 
between these schools, therefore, was in respect of the proportion of Eu- 
ropean ar>d Anglo-Indian children.. If this proportion was above a pres- 
cribed figure, the school wap classified as European and Anglo-Indian; and 
if it fell below that, it was classified as English-teaching. It, therefore, 
sometimes happened that a schopl would be classified as European in one 
year and as English-teaching iri another. 

The following extract from a note by Mr. HeSketh, the Inspector 'of 
European Schools, will give an idea of the working of these schools: — 

“An English-teaching School is defined in the Grant-in-aid Code as one 
in which the proportion of pupils of European descent is not sufficient to 
constitute a European School and which follows a prescribed curriculum. 
Schools for Goans and East Indians are recognised as Eng l ish -te arhing 
The special feature of these schools is that instruction is through the me- 
dium of English throughout. They are peculiar to this Presidency. At 
present over 90 per cent of English-teaching Schools are schools for Goans 
and East Indians. The latter are Roman Catholic Indian Christians, 
usually bearing Portuguese names, living in the Island of Salsette. As a 
rule Europeans attend such schools when there is no European School in 
the vicinity. About 60 per cent of the total number of pupils attending 
English-teaching Schools are Goans or East Indians, and, as 7 per cent are 
Europeans, we may conclude that 33 per cent are non-Christian Indians, 
the majority of whom speak a recognised vernacular and would otherwise 
attend an Anglo-Vernacular School. In order that such pupils should 
^•*iot be ignorant of their own vernacular, it is a rule that no pupil may 
ordinarily be admitted to an English-teaching School unless he has passed 

•Their detailed history will be given in Chapter XIV. 
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the Fourth Vernacular standard. In the case of a few schools, this rule 
has not been strictly enforced, as it is claimed that the parents attach 
more importance to English than to the vernacular, and speak it freely 
at home. The Department, has, however, insisted that the vernacular 
should be taught in such schools up to the Fourth Vernacular standard. 
It may be noted that the English-teaching Schools comprise both the 
primary and secondary stages. The Goans and East Indians in the lower 
classes are really studying in the primary stage, but on the other hand 
the non-Christians in these classes have completed the primary stage in 
the vernacular, and are in the secondary stage. It is, therefore, some- 
what difficult to classify these Schools, but as a school in which English 
is taught is treated as a Secondary School in this Presidency, it is simpler 
to treat English-teaching schools as Secondary for statistical purposes. 
Local Authorities are now responsible for primary education and approv- 
ed primary schools are no longer aided directly by Government, but as it 
is difficult for one part of the same school to be aided by a Local Autho- 
rity and another part by Government, and as some of the pupils in the 
primary stage are really in the secondary stage as pointed out above, 
Government continues to aid these schools directly.”* 

The English-teaching schools were dealt with under the ordinary 
Grant-in-Aid Code applicable to all secondary schools and yet they had 
a privileged position in two ways; firstly, they were older and well 
established institutions and hence received larger grants; and secondly, 
as pointed out by Mr. Hesketh, even their primary departments were 
treated as secondary and received a more liberal grant-in-aid. Besides, 
the finances of these schools were generally satisfactory because they 
usually charged high rates of fees. • They couid, therefore, afford to main- 
tain a well-paid competent staff and as their students also came from 
cultured and well-to-do homes, it was no surprise that they could consis- 
tently maintain a high standard of efficiency. 

From the administrative point of view, these schools presented two 
problems. The first of these has been stated already and referred to the 
exact status of their primary departments and the second referred to the 
enrolment, in these schools, of a large number of Indian children whose 
mother-tongue was not English and who could, with advantage, have 
attended some other school. These problems arose as early as in 1926-27; 
but no firm action was taken on them till 1937. The Popular Ministry 
grappled with the problem for the first time and directed that the English 
teaching schools should be treated on par with the secondary schools 
teaching through any other language (1940-41). Hence their primary 
departments were separated from the secondary and began to be aided 
under the Primary Education Act. 

Regarding the second problem, Government recently made an attempt 
to prevent, as far as possible, the admission, to these schools, of children 
whose mother-tongue is not English. Although this attempt was based on 
the sound educational principle that a child should be taught through his 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, 1922-27, pp. 59-61. 
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own mother-tongue, it met with a good deal of opposition from certain 
quarters where the tradition of attachment to English was still strong. 

, The statistics of English-teaching schools are separately available 
^ between 1886-87 and 1936-37 only. These are given in the following 
table: — 


Table No. 5 (26) 

English-teaching Schools, ( 1886-87 to 1936-37 ) 


Year. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Government 

grant. 




Rs. 

Bs. 

1886-87 

26 

4,245 

97,063 

40,127 

1896-97 

40 

2,911 

1,82,870 

43,435 

1906-07 

40 

6,597 

2,59,275 

52,742 

1921-22 

45 

9,961 

6,89,321 

1,73,728 

1936-37 

41 

15,410 

10,49,126 

1,80,214 


(c) Rural Secondary Schools . — The modern secondary school began as 
an urban institution and continues to be essentially so even to this date. 
It was in the cities and towns that the people first came in contact with 
the European officers of Government, and therefore, it was but natural 
that the desire for English education should first begin in the metropoli- 
tan Cities of Bombay and Poona and then spread to the district head- 
quarters. In the first stage of the development of Secondary Education 
in the State, therefore, all the high schools and most of the Anglo-Verna- 
cular schools were located in the bigger towns and cities only. This 
stage lasted till about 1881-82. 

The awakening among the public then began to spread to the smaller 
towns and secondary schools began to be established in ever increasing 
ShfJfr, bead-quarter 3 and in other important towns 
B? Si 99 5® ^strict headquarters). This stage lasted about 40 years, 
all i h6re + W6re a Very large number of high schools in 

hiih ihnnfft ? i? ead ' qU + a l t 1 er u ^ nd major towns in the State. Besides, 
gh schools had been established in most head-quarters of talukas and 

even though a high school was not established inall talukas or back- 

"“If” 6 ‘ h f n <”* sctof Sd almost 

every taluka had at least a middle school. 

Li — S 1338—15 
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Mi^rnt 1 ? 21 i the secondary schools began to penetrate the rural ares 
k i o 1 ^ ^ 0013 gr , adualI y came t0 be established in the bigger villages ar 
by 1946-47 several of them developed into full-fledged high schools whi 
newer middle schools were established in other villfges. After tl 
attainment of Independence, there was an unprecedented awakening j 
tinn r ,?a al 31633 and . consequently, the development of Secondary Educ; 

statiS 6 7 en g T ter thar \ in the P ast ' Th e following table shows tl 
statistics of secondary schools m rural areas as on 31st March, 1955: — 


Table No. 5 (27) 

Rural Secondary Schools ( 31-3-1955 ) 




No. of 

Instituticns. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

High Schools for Boys 

• • * 

185 

34,484 

High Schools for Girls 





Total ... 

185 

34,484 

Middle Schools for Boys 


195 

11,515 

Middle Schools for Girls 

... 

I 

23 


Total . . . 

I9& 

11,538 

Grand Total ... 

381 

46,022 


It will be seen from the above that although the rural areas have 80 
per cent, of the total population in the State, they have only 185 high 
schools with 34,484 pupils out of a total of 1,165 high schools with 4,45,109 
pupils in the State. The middle schools are necessarily more numerous 
in rural areas and out of the 356 middle schools with 30,093 pupils in the 
State as a whole as many as 196 with 11,538 pupils are in villages. In all the 
villages of the State there is not a single high school for girls and there 
is only one small middle school with an enrolment of 23 pupils. This 
shows how the Secondary Edupation in rural areas is still largely un- 
developed. f 


5 (27). Teachers in Secondary Schools —The study of the curriculum 
naturally leads to the allied problem of teachers and teaching methods. 

(a) Standards of Staffing— The general standards prescribed for the 
Staffing of secondary schools have varied from time to time. Broadly 
speaking it may be said that changes have been made with three prin- 
cipal objectives: Indianisation, larger recruitment of persons with good 
general education, and greater emphasis on training. 

In the early years, it was but natural that Englishmen alone were 
appointed in secondary schools as Indians competent to teach the lang- 
uage were not available. But the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, and 
the Poona College soon began to supply a number of Indians competent 
to conduct secondary schools. Hence the tradition of appointing English- 
men as headmasters of high schools became restricted to a few Govern- 
ment and missionary institutions. It has now disappeared entirely from 
Government secondary schools and continues only to a limited extent in 
mission schools. 

The establishment of the Bombay University in 1857 and the holding 
of the first Matriculation Examination in 1859 marks an important step 
in the better staffing of secondary schools because they made it possible 
to obtain the services of teachers who had received good general educa- 
tion. In the early days, however, the output of graduates and matricu- 
lates was so limited and the opportunities of employment open to them 
were so large that few secondary schools had an adequate supply of highly 
educated teachers. Even till 1901-02, therefore, the Departmental expec- 
tation was that the headmaster of a secondary school (or at least of a 
high school) should be graduate, that all teachers of English should at 
least be matriculates, and that non-matriculates should not be required to 
teach the higher standards. With the turn of the century, the supply of 
matriculates and graduates began to increase greatly and some provision 
for training was made by organising the S. T. C. Examination and estab- 
lishing the Secondary Training College, Bombay. Consequently, more 
rigorous standards began to be adopted, and by 1936-37, the usual expec- 
tation was that the headmaster at least must be a trained graduate, that 
the teachers of higher standards should, as far as possible, be graduates, 
that special subjects like physics and chemistry should be taught by 
science graduates, and that, except for special reasons, no non-matricu- 
lated persons should be appointed on the staff of the secondary schools. 
At present, the standards have risen even higher because the facilities 
for higher general education as well as for professional training have 
increased very greatly in recent years. Except in rural or backward 
areas, it is now expected that the headmaster should be trained graduate 
v/ith five years’ experience, that at least half the members of the staff 
should be graduates and that a large percentage of them should be train- 
ed. Non-matriculates are now seldom appointed on the staff of secondary 
schools except in the case of special teachers. The analysis of the quali- 
fications of the teachers of secondary schools in 1954-55 which is given 
in the following table will show the great advance that has been made 
since 1855: — 
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Table No. 5 (28) 

Qualifications of Secondary Teachers ( 31-3-1955 ) 




No. of 
Teachers. 

Percentage 
to Total, 

1 . 

Graduates — trained 

7,468 

34.9 

2. 

Graduates — certificated 

642 

3.0 

3. 

Graduates — uncertificated 

2,969 

13.9 

4. 

Matriculates or Under-Graduates— trained 

5,144 

24.0 

5. 

Matriculates or Under-Graduates — certificated ... 

939 

4.4 

6. 

Matriculates or Under-Graduates — uncertificated. 

2,112 

9.9 

7. 

Non-Matriculates — trained 

1,027 

4.8 

8 . 

Non-Matriculates — certificated 

577 

2.7 

9. 

Non-Matriculates— uncertificated 

513 

2.4 


Total . . . 

21,391 

100.0 


N . B. The statistics are for recognised schools only. 


(b) The training of secondary teachers has been dealt with in Chapter 
VII. It will be seen therefrom that there was no arrangement for the 
formal training of secondary teachers in this State till 1899, when the 
S. T. C. Examination was started, and that the Secondary Training College, 
Bombay, was the only institution for the training of secondary teachers 
till 1934. This resulted in keeping the percentage of trained teachers 
very low. But since then, facilities for the training of secondary 
teachers have been greatly increased and the percentage of trained 
teachers has consequently risen. 

Statistics of teachers in secondary schools appear in the Annual Reports 
since 1911-12. These have been consolidated in the following table: 


Table No. 5 (29) 

Teachers in Secondary Schools ( 1911-55 ) 


Year. 

Total No. of 
Teachers. 

No. of Trained 
Teachers. 

Percentage of 
Trained Teachers, 

1911-12 

2,944 

555 

18-9 

1921-22 

4,447 

1,179 

26-5 

1936-37 

7,076 

1,972 

27-9 

1946-47 

13,240 

6,339 

47-9 

1951-52 

18,753 

10,340 

551 

1953-54 

20,401 

12,204 

59-8 

1954-55 

21,391 

13,639 

63-8 
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(c) Emoluments and Service Conditions.— As the bulk of the secondary 
schools are conducted by private enterprise, the problem of giving an ade- 
quate remuneration to secondary teachers has become a difficult and 
complicated issue. Historically, it has passed through three stages. 

The first stage lasted from 1881-82 when Indian private enterprise in 
Secondary Education had just passed its infancy to about 1911-12. During 
this period, it was an act of patriotism to work in a secondary school. The 
tradition of self-sacrifice created by the Deccan Education Society was 
still strong and although the teachers received a low remuneration, it 
was something of which they were proud and for which the public held 
them in veneration. Moreover, the cost of living was low and hence 
even the meagre salaries which prevailed in this period were not so irk- 
some as they might appear at first sight. In spite of the low salaries, 
therefore, there was hardly any dissatisfaction among secondary teachers 
and the standard of education was not adversely affected. 

With the First World War, things began to change a good deal. The 
cost of living went up very greatly and consequently, even those teachers 
who had embraced the profession in a spirit of service and sacrifice now 
began to find it hard to maintain their idealism in the fact of the severe 
difficulties created by low salaries. Besides, the very expansion of Second- 
ary Education had necessitated the recruitment of a large number of 
teachers who had not been inspired by any ideology and who had taken 
up the profession of teaching as a source of livelihood. Such persons 
could not naturally be expected to accept their low emoluments with 
equanimity. The public also had now changed its attitude and the vene- 
ration which the teachers of an earlier period received from their fellow- 
citizens began to disappear to a great extent and even this compensation 
to poverty was mostly lost. Consequently, a discontent against the pre- 
vailing low remuneration was born and spread rapidly. The matter began 
to be considered by teachers’ organisations and an increasing agitation 
was organised on the subject. But for one reason or the other it was 
not possible for Government to take any effective action in the matter. 

With the advent of the Popular Ministry, the problem entered the third 
stage* of some effective action at the Government level. By 1936-37, the 
demands of the teachers had crystalised under three heads, viz., (i) pay- 
ment of an adequate basic remuneration; (ii) suitable provision of old 
age; and (m) security of tenure. In the meanwhile, the Second World War 
worsened the economic conditions of secondary teachers and seriously 
added to the discontent. The problem thus became very urgent and 
Government has, therefore, taken the following measures to improve the 
economic condition of the secondary teachers and to meet their legiti- 
mate demands: — 


w as siaxea earner in section (15), uniform scale of pav viz Rs 80-5- 

t*? '° r au toined 

of Rs. 56-2-80-E.B.-4-120 has also been sanctioned for all trained matrix 
culates. These scales, it must be noted, are common to Government as 
well as private schools. Besides, all secondary teachers now get dearness 
allowance at rates sanctioned for Government servants and schools are 



given a grant-in-aid at 50 per cent, of the expenditure incurred on this 
account. These orders have brought about a significant improvement in 
the emoluments of secondary teachers. 

(ii).A scheme of provident fund has also been instituted and a special 
grant-in-aid is given for the purpose. 

(in) Several 'orders have been issued to give reasonable conditions of 
service and security of tenure. Schools are now compelled to define the 
service conditions of teachers on proper lines and to make due provision 
for leave and other privileges. They are also advised not to change their 
staff without due reason and the permanency of teachers is specially taken 
into consideration at the time of inspection. No disciplinary action can 
now be taken against a teacher unless the prescribed procedure is follow- 
ed and he is given a reasonable opportunity to defend himself. If, how- 
ever, a teacher feels aggrieved by any disciplinary action taken by the 
management, he has a right of appeal to the Department; and in the case 
of wrongful termination of service, he is also entitled to compensation 
at prescribed rates. These reforms have materially succeeded in stabi- 
lizing the position of secondary teachers to a great extent. 

5 (28). Financial Assistance to Poor Students . — The review of the rise 
in fee-rates in the secondary schools given earlier in Section 5 (14) will 
show that the cost of Secondary Education has increased very greatly 
during the last hundred years. Prior to 1840, all secondary schools were 
free, and though fees began to be levied from 1841 and were continually 
increased from time to time, the fee paid per pupil per annum was only 
Rs. 12 in 1881-82. But it increased to Rs. 18.1 in 1901-02, to Rs. 29.6 in 
1921-22, to Rs. 37.1 in 1936-37, to Rs. 50.9 in 1946-47, and to Rs. 64.4 in 1954-55. 
This continuous increase in the cost of Secondary Education has made it 
increasingly difficult for the poor student to receive higher education. An 
important problem of Secondary Education, therefore, is to devise a suit- 
able system of free-studentships and scholarships to help deserving stu- 
dents. The attempts made by Government in this direction during the 
last hundred years are noticed below.* 

(a) Free-studentships. — Free-studentships appear to have been liberally 
given prior to 1855. Howard, who was responsible for the improvement 
of the administration of Government secondary schools, regularised the 
grant of this concession and fixed an upper limit to the free-studentships 
which could be given in them. This limit was changed from time to time 
and it appears to have been fixed at 20 per cent, by about 1875. Then a 
period of financial stringency set in and the number of free-studentships 
in Government high schools was reduced to 5 per cent. But unfortu- 
nately, no restriction was placed at this time on the extent to which free- 
studentships could be granted in a private school. Consequently, private 
schools gave free-studentships to a very large percentage of their pupils 

•Private charities have done a great service to the cause of higher education 
by providing scholarships to poor and deserving students. But an account of their 
activities is beyond the scope of this Review. 


and more than compensated for the reduction in the free-studentships - ' 
given in Government schools. As the Government schools formed only 
a very small portion of the total number of secondary schools in the State, 
the restriction of free-studentships in Government secondary schools did 
not adversely affect the interests of the poor students so long as the private 
schools had full freedom to give free-studentships to any extent they 
deemqd fit. 

In the reorganisation of Secondary Education started by Curzon in the 
early years of the present century, the freedom of the managers of private 
secondary schools to award an unlimited number of free-studentships was 
restricted with the object of improving their financial condition. It was 
now laid down that the percentage of free-studentships given in a private 
secondary school shall not exceed 15 per cent, of the total enrolment. As ; 
the economic conditions began to get worse, the private schools were 
also unable to show any liberal concessions in this respect, and very soon 
the number of free-studentships in private schools was also greatly res- . 
tricted. Secondary Education began, therefore, to pass beyond the finan- 
cial reach of the lower middle classes, especially after the rise in the cost 
of living created by the two World Wars. 

The problem was, therefore, taken up by the Indian Ministers under 
the Dyarchy who introduced a number of free-studentships for the inter- 
mediate and backward classes, either by redistributing existing conces- 
sions or by sanctioning additional grants for the purpose. The Popular 
Ministry which came into office in 1937 carried this idea a good deal 
further. In accordance with its general policy, all concessions in fees 
based on communal grounds were eliminated. The total number of free- 
studentships available was, however, increased to a very great extent and 
they were awarded on the basis of merit and proverty but irrespective 
of castes or creed (except in the case of backward class pupils). Accord- 
ing to the rules in force at present, Government gives fee-grants on 
account of all eligible backward class pupils admitted to private second- 
ary schools (they are given free-studentships in all Government schools). 
Similarly, free-studentships or fee-grants are also given very liberally in 
the case of children of displaced persons. A rule has also been laid 
down that children of teachers serving in private secondary schools shall 
be admitted free in the school concerned and Government gives free- 
studentships or fee-grants on account of the children of women primary 
teachers under certain conditions. Moreover all secondary schools (ex- 
cept those which charge fees at 1J times the maximum rate prescribed) 
are permitted to give free-studentships to 3 per cent, of their total enrol- 
ment (in addition to those to whom they gave free-studentships on their 
own) and if they do so, Government reimburses them by payment of 
fee-grants in full. Ilf would be idle to pretend that the above measures 
are adequate to meet the situation. But they clearly show that Govern- 
ment is alive to the situation and is doing its best to see that no deserving 
boy is deprived of Secondary Education on account of poverty. 

(b) Scholarships . — The Despatch of 1854 directed that a system of 
scholarships should be instituted in order to enable a poor but deserving 



pupil of one school to join another of a higher class. Accordingly, a 
system of high and middle school scholarships came to be devised These 
were awarded on the results of open competitive examinations — the 
middle school scholarship examination being equivalent to primary 
Standard IV and the high school scholarship examination to primary 
Standard VII. The value of the scholarships was small, but they were 
tenable for three and four years respectively. 

-The scheme began in 1861 when Howard instituted 142 scholarships of 
Rs. 3 per month. Both the number and value of these scholarships have 
changed from time to time. It is not necessary to enter into all 
these details in this brief Review and it would be enough to state that the 
total expenditure incurred on scholarships in secondary schools was very 
small in the nineteenth century and did not generally exceed about 10 to 
1& thousand rupees. But these were greatly increased during the present 
century and especially after 1921. The Popular Ministry made still fur- 
ther additions and the following table shows the large number of scho- 
larships that were available in secondary schools in 1954-55: 


Table No. 5 (30) 

Scholarships in Secondary Schools ( 31-3-1955 ) 



Senior Scholarships ... Anglo-Indian 

Schools. 
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5 (29). Conclusion. — The foregoing review of the development of 
Secondary Education in the State throws light on several interesting fea- 
tures. It shows how the modern secondary school first began as a 
school for the teaching of English as a language, how it later on 
developed in the classical or academic tradition on the pattern of the 
public or grammar schools of England, and how it finally came to be 
recognised as an institution for the proper education of adolescent boys 
and girls. It also shows how the secondary schools of to-day were self- 
contained and parallel institutions till about 1865, and how they gradually 
came to occupy a middle place between the primary schools on the one 
hand and the colleges on the other. It also shows how the initiative in' 
the matter of organising Secondary Education was first taken by Govern- 
ment and how, before long, the whole field was almost completely mono- 
polised by private enterprise. It will also be noticed that Secondary 
Education has always been mainly supported from fees and other sources 
and that, until recently, assistance from Government funds has played 
only a minor role in the field of Secondary Education. 

The large expansion that has occurred in this field during the last 100 
years is obvious. In 1818, when the first English schools were organised 
for Indian children, there were only three such schools in Bombay City 
and they enrolled less than 100 students in total. In 1954-55, the total 
number of secondary schools increased to 1,521 with an enrolment of 
4,75,302 pupils (4,45,109 boys and 30,093 girls). The system now provides 
employment for about 21,391 teachers and the total direct expenditure 
incurred on it is Rs. 5,92,16,311 or 25.6 per cent, of the total direct expen- 
diture on Education. Partly through this expansion and partly through - 
the adoption of an enriched curriculum and improved teaching methods 
the modern secondary school has made a very material contribution to 
the cultural development of Indian society as a whole. 

Significant as this contribution is, the foregoing review also throws 
light on the major weaknesses of the system, viz., the domination of 
English, the use of English as a medium of instruction for nearly a hund- 
red years, the dominance of examinations, and the failure to provide 
diversified courses to suit the varied capacities and aptitudes of adolescent 
children. It is on account of these blemishes that Secondary Education 
has often been described as the weakest link in the modern system of 
education. 

It is, however, very fortunate that the importance of Secondary Edu- 
cation is being increasingly realised at present. In the past, the expres- 
sion “secondary” was generally interpreted to mean “of secondary signi- 
ficance” and the usual tendency was to accord secondary schools a low 
priority in schemes of reform. This trend began to diminish ; when the 
Popular Ministry came to office and especially after the attainment of 
Independence, and now Secondary Education is generally regarded as the 
nation-building education. It is, therefore, natural that the Government 
of India appointed a Secondary Education Commission— the first of its 
kind in history— to review the existing system of Secondary Education in 
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the country. The Report of this Commission makes far reaching recom- 
mendations for the development of secondary schools. These have 
generally been accepted by the Government of India and the State 
Governments and action to implement them has already been initiated on 
a fairly large scale in 1954-55. It is to be hoped that very significant 
reforms will be carried out in this field during the next five or ten years 
and that Secondary Education would soon come into its own. 


CHAPTER VI 
University Education 

The University of Bombay, the second oldest university of India, was 
the first university to be established in this State. Incorporated in 1857, 
it continued to be the only university in the State until 1947. During 
the last seven years, however, five additional universities have come to 
be established. The principle of regional universities was accepted by 
the Popular Ministry which came to office in 1946 so that Universities 
were established at Poona (1948), Ahmedabad (1949) and Dharwar (1949) 
for the Marathi, Gujarati and Kannada areas respectively. The Shri- 
mati Nathibai Damodar Thacker sey Indian Women’s University which 
had been established as early as 1916 by Dr. D. K. Karve was given sta- 
tutory recognition in 1949 and the merger of the Baroda State added 
one more University, the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, in 
the same year. By the end of 1949-50, therefore, there were six statu- 
tory universities in the State.* 

As an introduction to the study of the development of higher education 
in the State, it is, therefore, necessary to trace briefly the history of all 
these six universities. 

I. Bombay University 

6 (2). The Constitution of the Bombay University (1857).— The Univer- 
sity of Bombay was incorporated by Act No. XXII of 1857 passed by the 
Imperial Legislature. It nominated the first Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor 
and Fellows, who together constituted the body corporate of the Univer- 
sity. The number of Fellows excluding the Chancellor and Vice-Chan- 
cellor was to be not less than twenty-six. Fellows were of two classes: 
Ex-officio Fellows who included the Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
Court, the Bishop of Bombay, Members of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, . the 
Educational Inspector of the Presidency Division, and the Principals 

* At the end of the period under review, a proposal to establish a teaching and 
residential university at Vallabhnagar, Anand, was under the consideration of 
Government An Act incorporating the university has since been passed. 
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of all Government Colleges, and Ordinary Fellows who were 
appointed by Government for life, vacancies in their ranks being caused 
only by death, resignation, departure from India without the intention 
of returning thereto, or by cancellation of appointment by Government. 

The Senate of the University consisted of the Chancellor (who was 
always the Governor of Bombay), the Vice-Chancellor (whose appoint- 
ment was made by the Govemor-in-Council for a period of two years at 
a time) and the Fellows — both Ex-Officio and Ordinary. The Senate was 
empowered by' the Act — (a) to have the entire management of and superin- 
tendence over the affairs, concerns, and property of the University; (b) to 
make and alter any bye-laws or regulations regarding the administration 
of the University; all such bye-laws and regulations, however, required the 
previous approval of the Governor-in-Council; 

(c) to hold the examinations, charge fees for the same and to confer 
degrees; 

(d) to appoint or remove all examiners, officers and servants of the 
University; and 


(e) generally to act in such manner as shall appear to it to be necessary 
to promote the purpose intended by the University. 

6 (3). The Development of the University of Bombay (1857-1904 ).— The 
period of about 47 years between its establishment in 1857 and its recon- 
stitution under the Indian Universities Act of 1904 was one of slow and 
steady expansion. Throughout this period the only function of the Uni- 
versity was to hold examinations and confer degrees. The Act of 1857 
had specifically mentioned the degrees which the universities could 
institute and, therefore, it would not have been possible for the Univer- 
sity to institute any other degree without an amendment of the Act. But 
this restriction was removed by the Act of 1860 which empowered the 
University to institute any degrees or diplomas which it deemed fit and 
the Act of 1884 authorised it to confer Honorary Degrees also. The first 
Matriculation Examination was held in 1859 and hence the first Degree 
Examinations (Bachelor of Arts or B.A., and Licentiate of Medicine or 
L.M.*) were held in 1862. f The first examination for the Degree of the 
Master of Arts or M.A. was held in 1865 and the first examination for 
the Bachelor of Laws or LL.B. was held in 1866. The examination for 
the Licentiate of Civil Engineering or L.C.E.J was held in 1869, for the 
Doctor of Medicine or M.D. in 1876, and that for the Bachelor of Science 
or B.Sc. in 1882. It may incidentally be stated that this was the first 
science degree to be instituted by any university in the whole of India. 
The degree of the Master of Civil Engineering or M.C.E.If was instituted 
in 1890 and a Diploma in Agriculture or D.Ag.,§ was started in 1892. In 

* This was designated as Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery or L. M. & S. in 1877 
and Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery or M. B. B. S., in 1912. 

t At this time the degree course was spread over 3 years only after the Matri- 
culation. 


t This was designated as Bachelor of Engineering or B. E. in 1912. 
IT This was designated as Master of Engineering or M.E. in 1932. 


§ This was designated as Licentiate of Agriculture or L.Ag. in 1900; Bachelor 
Of Agriculture or B.Ag. in 1909 and B.Sc. (Agri.) in 1937. 


the early years, the number of students who appeared for the university 
examinations was necessarily small. For example, in 1859, 132 candidates 
(all males) appeared for the Matriculation Examination and only 22 of 
them were declared successful. In 1903-04, however, the number of stu- 
dents who appeared for this examination increased to 3,547 boys and 87 
girls of whom 1,350 boys and 49 girls were declared to be 
successful. In 1862, only 6 candidates appeared for the first 
B.A. Examination and 4 of them were declared to be successful: 
but in 1903-04, 486 candidates appeared for the B.A. Examination and 5 
for the B.Sc. Examination of whom 356 and 2 respectively were declared 
to have been successful. The candidates for the other examinations also 
showed a similar increase and in |1908-O4 as many as 102 candidates 
appeared for the LL.B. Examination, 65 for the L. M. & S. Examination, 25 
for the L.C.E. Examination and 3 for the L.Ag. Examination. 

A purely affiliating and examining body like the University of Bombay 
during this period does not really require a large campus or extensive 
administrative buildings. The University of Bombay was, however, a 
little fortunate in this respect because its early needs in these matters 
were liberally met by private charity. The Government of Bombay 
assigned a site for the University in an important area of the Fort and 
a munificient donation by Sir Cowasjee Jehangir enabled it to construct 
its imposing Convocation Hall in 1875. In 1864, Shri Premchand Roy- 
chand offered a generous donation of rupees two lakhs for the creation 
of a library and followed it up by another donation of an equal amount 
for the erection of a clock tower to be connected with the libarary and 
to be named after his mother, Rajabai. This donation resulted in the 
construction of one of the finest library buildings in this State and in the 
construction of the tallest clock tower in the City of Bombay. The work 
was started in 1869 and completed in 1878. 

In these early years the administration of the University was a very 
simple affair. There was no system of university inspection or recog- 
nition of the secondary schools which sent up candidates to the Matri- 
culation Examination and these functions were solely performed by the 
Education Department. Even in respect of colleges which were affiliated 
to the University, there was no system of periodical inspections and the 
only control which the University exercised over them was to call for 
certain information from time to time. The entire business of the Uni- 
versity was, therefore, restricted to the holding of examinations and the 
conferment of degrees and the scale of this activity was so small that the 
University did not even have whole time Registrar; the post being held, 
on a part-time basis, by a professor of the Elphinstone College. The 
Senate was divided into four Faculties. But there was no Academic 
Council nor any Boards of Studies. The entire day-to-day administra- 
tion was looked after by a Syndicate which was constituted under the 
regulations as it had not been specifically provided for by the Act of 
Incorporation. The total budget of the University was very small and 
even in 1903-04, it amounted to Rs. 2,42,011 only. The State did not give 
any grant-in-aid to the University at this time and its funds consisted 
solely of receipts from fees and endowments which amounted to 
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Rs. 1,60,108 and Rs. 81,903 respectively in 1903-04. Thfe only difficulty 
that was experienced in its administration, if it is to be considered as a 
difficulty at all, was the inordinate increase in the total number of 
Fellows. As stated above, the Act of Incorporation of the University 
prescribed only the minimum number of Fellows and as the office of a 
Fellow was to be held for life and as additions to the ranks of Fellows 
continued to increase rapidly, the total number of Fellows stood at 333 in 
1897-98 and 296 in 1901-02. It must, however, be pointed out that this 
increase in the number of Fellows did not add any financial burden to the 
University, because there was no provision for payment of travelling 
allowance to Fellows when they attended the meetings of the University 
or performed any other duty on its behalf. 

Since the University had no teaching functions of any type, all teaching 
on its behalf was done by the affiliated colleges. In 1857, when the Uni- 
versity was established, there were only three colleges in the State the 
Elphinstone and the Grant Medical at Bombay and the Deccan at Poona. 
All these were affiliated to the University in 1860 and as newer colleges 
came into existence, the number of affiliated colleges began to grow. In 
1903-04, the University had a total of sixteen* affiliated colleges, eleven of 
general education and five of special education. The eleven colleges of 
arts and science included the Elphinstone College, Bombay, (1860), the 
Deccan College, Poona (1860); the Wilson College, Bombay (1861); the 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay (1869); the Gujarat College, Ahmedabad 
(1879); the Rajaram College, Kolhapur (1880); the Baroda College, Baroda 
(1881); the Fergusson College, Poona (1884); the Samaldas College, Bhav- 
nagar (1885); the D. J. Sind College, Karachi (1887); and the Bhauddin 
College, Junagadh. The five colleges of Professional Education included 
the Law College, Bombay (1860); the Grant Medical College, Bombay 
(1860); the College of Science, Poona (1865); which had two sections— one 
for Engineering and the other for Agriculture — and a Law Class attached 
to the Deccan College, Poona. The total number of students enrolled in 
all the affiliated colleges on 31st March, 1904, was 3,454 of whom only 79 
were girls.f Of the 13 affiliated colleges in the State proper, Government 
conducted all the 5 colleges of Professional Education and two colleges of 
general education. The Rajaram College, Kolhapur, was conducted by 
the Kolhapur State and the Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, was under a 
Committee of Management.'! The College at Baroda was conducted by 
the old Baroda State and has since become a part of the M. S. University 
of Baroda. The remaining three colleges were conducted by private en- 
terprise, two by foreign missions and the third i. e. the Fergusson College, 
Poona, by the Deccan Education Society. 

6 (4). The Development of the University of Bombay (1904-28 ).— The 
Indian Universities Act of 1904 which was passed at the instance of Lord 

* The years within the brackets show the year in which the institution concern- 
ed was affiliated to the University of Bombay. 

f These figures exclude the statistics of the Baroda College which are not 
available. , 

4 Both these institutions have since come under Departmental management. 
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Curzon made a very radical change in the administration of the Univer- 
sity. The Senate was now made more manageable of 100 Fellows of 
whom 20 were elected and the rest were either ex-officio or nominated. 
A Syndicate to look after the day-to-day administration of the University 
was statutorily constituted and authority was given to the University to 
undertake teaching functions as well. The power of granting or with- 
drawing -recognition to colleges was now vested in Government instead of 
the Senate as formerly; but Government was to take its decision on the 
recommendations of the Senate. Government also started to give recurr- 
ing and non-recurring grants to the University so that it was possible to 
carry out many an administrative reform which was long over-due. The 
system of paying travelling expenses to Fellows for attending the meet- 
ings of the University or for performance of duties on its behalf was 
started; periodical inspections of colleges affiliated to the University were 
organised; and in co-operation with the Department of Education, the 
University also began to grant recognition to secondary schools which 
sent up candidates for the Matriculation Examination. The entire admi- 
nistration of the University was, therefore, revolutionised between 1904 
and 1928. 

Even though the Act of 1904 had authorised the Universities to under- 
take teaching functions, very little was done in this direction till 1912 
when the Government of India sanctioned large recurring and non-recurr- 
ing grants. This enabled the University to draw up a definite programme 
of development on the advice of Sir Alfred Hopkinson, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the Victoria University, Manchester, who was specially invited for 
the purpose. In accordance with his recommendations, the University 
library was reorganised, a large number of new books was added, and a 
competent librarian was appointed. The second item of reform was the 
organisation of courses of lectures by eminent men from Europe and 
India. Very good progress was shown under this head, the Courses orga- 
nised including lectures from Prof. Ramsay Muir, Prof. Geddes, Dr. Moul- 
ton, Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, Sir Jagdish Bose, Dr. Michael Sadler and Prof. 
R.. W. Sitaram. Thirdly, a beginning of teaching work was also made at 
the postgraduate level, the University arranging some courses of lectures 
for M.A., students. Fourthly, the University School of Economics and 
Sociology was established and began to function from 1919. Fifthly, grants 
for research work were awarded for the first time in the history of the 
University; and lastly, a programme of extension lectures and publications 
was also undertaken. 

The extent of the teaching and research work actually organised was, 
however, small and, even during this period, the most important acti- 
vity of the University was the holding of examinations. Almost all the 
degrees and diplomas instituted in the earlier period were continued and 
in addition, a number of other degrees and diplomas were also instituted 
viz LL.M., (1908); B.Hy. (1911); M.S. (1913); B.Sc. (1916); B. Com. (1917) j 
D.Hy. (1917); B.T. (1924); and M.Com. (1927). The number of students, 
appearing for the university examinations also increased very conside- 
rably as a result of the expansion of affiliated colleges. 
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The finances of the University showed a great improvement during this 
period. The Matriculation Examination brought in some revenue because 
the number of students appearing for it increased very largely. @ But the 
more important cause of the improvement was the institution of recurring 
grants from the State. In 1905, the first recurring grant of Rs. 10,000 was 
instituted. This was followed, in 1922, by an additional recurring grant 
of Rs. 45,000 and a non-recurring grant of Rs. 3,00,000. In 1913, a non- 
recurring grant of Rs. 2,00,000 was again given and in 1914, a recurring 
grant of Rs. 12,000 was sanctioned for the University School of Economics 
and Sociology. Since 1914, therefore, the recurring grant to the Univer- 
sity stood at Rs. 67,000 per annum and between 1904 and 1928, non-recurr- 
ing grants of about Rs. 6 lakhs were sanctioned. These amounts are not 
large, compared by modern standards. But their significance lies in the 
fact that it was the first time in the history of the University that such 
assistance was being given. 

How these grants helped to develop teaching and research and to in- 
crease administrative efficiency has been described earlier. In addition, 
they enabled the University to construct buildings for its office and for 
the School of Economics and Sociology.* Moreover, several other acti- 
vities were undertaken. In 1910, a Provincial Advisory Committee for 
\ Indian Students in England was formed under the control of Government. 
But as a result of the recommendations of the Lytton Committee, its 
place was taken by the University Information Bureau created in 1926. 
Inter-collegiate sports and competitions were also started during this 
period and the University Training Corps was organised for Military 
Education.! 

The problem of the reform of the University was again taken up on the 
introduction of Dyarchy. A Committee to report on the subject was 
appointed in 1924 under the Chairmanship of the late Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad; and on receipt of its recommendations, the Bombay University 
Act of 1928— the first Act to be enacted by the State Legislature for 
University Education— was passed. The main purpose underlying the 
changes introduced by the new Act, as stated in the preamble, was “to 
reconstitute the University to enable it to provide greater facilities for 
higher education and to conduct post-graduate teaching and research in 
all branches of learning, including technology, while continuing to exer- 
cise due control over the teaching given by colleges affiliated to it from 
time to time.” Its chief provisions w r ere to extend the elective principle 
to the composition of the various authorities of the University and to 
entrust the technical part of the work to a newly constituted body, the 
Academic Council, which was composed entirely of persons connected 
directly with Education. The power of granting or withdrawing affiliation 
to colleges was continued with Government, while that of according 
sanction to the statutes framed by the Senate was vested in the Chancel- 
lor. Provision was also made for the appointment of a Rector and a 

@ As stated earlier in Chapter V, the University did not hold the Matriculation 
from 1918 to 1929. 

* The total cost of these was above 8 lakhs of rupees. 

t For details, see Chapter XV. 



statutory recurring grant of Rs. 1,17,000 was provided. The strength of 
the Senate was now raised to 144 of whom 11 were Ex-officio, 40 were 
Nominated and 93 were Elected.* Besides, donors of Rs. 1,00,000 or mo re 
were also authorised to nominate a Fellow for a specified term. 

Another important development of this period was the increase in the 

m^f ber nf f th ffiliated C n llegeS ’ es P eciall y of those under Indian manage- 
ment Of the new colleges of general education established during this 
period, one i. e. the School of Economics and Sociology was conducted 
by the University. Government established the Kamatak College at 

Institute 1- nf q ? eet \ he needs of the Kannada areas and the Royal 

lS^wfth f th SClen - Ce (now known as Institute of Science) in Bombay in 
SnTte t 1 Primary ° bject of furthering original research and post- 
graduate teaching in science. But five colleges under Indian management 
o came into existence— the New Poona College, (now called the S P 

nqiaw^ ™ 1916); the M. T. B Arts College Surat 
Wilhngdon College, Sangli (1919); the D. G. National College 
Hyderabad, (Sind), (1922); and the H. P. T. College Nasik (19241 The 
number of professional colleges affiliated to the University also increased 
very considerably during this period and stood at 10 in 1928 But as the 

^ :^Lt Pr ° fe T nal , C i 0ll T S iS COstl * the lead in this Sid was 
s,u. With Government and local bodies. The College of Agriculture 

Poona, was separated from the College of Science (which 

became a College of Engineering onlvl in 1907 twu henceforth 

sipnal colleges established Sf 

of Commerce and Economics Bombav ( 1 Q 14 V c ^ j m 
College, Bombay (1922); the £ ■ 

the Law College, Poona (1924V r q i ^ n Jxaracm (1922), 

and the Shahani Law ^ B ° mbay (1925); 

1928 ^ to 1947 6 ^f opment °f f-e University of Bombay (1928-55 ).— From 
State. Other UniSStgltt^SsW ’SL'SSZSff 

diction ft the UntvSsi” was juris - 
the r efore, t h e Uniye^ „ f 


* These were elected by — ~ 

1- Principals of Colleges 

2 ‘ Un dp e aTi) y TeaCherS & TeaChers (deluding Prin- 

3. Headmasters of Schools ... ... 2 J? 

4. Public Associations 

5. Registered Graduates *** ^ 

6. Faculties _ 

7. Legislature ** " *” 10 

5 

Total ... 93 


period ! 6 ^ ClaSS6S attache<J t0 the Decca « Colle S e - Poona, were closed during this 
L— S 1338 — 1(? 
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On the teaching side, the University made considerable progress dur- 
ing this period. In 1934, the University Department of Chemical Techno- 
logy was founded. This was originally located in the East Wing of the 
Institute of Science but in June, 1943 it was removed to its own spacious 
building at Matunga. The main object of this Department is to form a 
link between science and industry so that the graduate in pure science, 
who is industrially minded, may prepare himself for an important part 
in industry. The Department, therefore, serves as a source for supply- 
ing highly trained personnel to Indian industries. It also functions as 
a home of research which tries to solve the problems suggested by indus- 
trialists and also to develop new ideas which may be tried out on a prac- 
tical scale. The Department has received several endowments from the 
industrial community and is a striking example of the mutually benefi- 
cial collaboration that may be established between a university and 
industry. A University Department of Statistics was established in 1947 
and a Department of Politics was added to the School of Economics and 
Sociology in 1948.* 

During this period the scheme of post-graduate teaching was develop- 
ed still further. Reference has already been made to the courses of lec- 
tures for M.A. students which began to be organised in 1914. These were 
continued for some time and from 1920 the scheme, so far as the Bombay 
City was concerned, was put on a definite inter-collegiate basis, bringing 
about a closer co-operation between the University and its colleges in 
post-graduate teaching. A revised scheme was introduced in 1924. But 
in spite of all this experimentation, the work was not placed on a 
satisfactory footing even until 1928. A significant departure was, there- 
fore, made and the new University Act provided for the recognition of 
teachers in colleges as university teachers for post-graduate 
instruction and research. A number of teachers from affiliated colleges 
and recognised post-graduate institutions were accordingly recognised for 
giving instruction to post-graduate students preparing for examination 
by papers or by research. The work done by the recognised university 
teachers thus supplemented the work done in the University Departments. 
An even more radical departure was introduced under the Act of 1953. 
All post-graduate instruction now became a special responsibility of the 
University and was to be imparted by the teachers of the University. 
For this purpose, teachers belonging to affiliated colleges and recognised 
post-graduate institutions have since been recognised as teachers of the 
University in addition to those who are working in the Departments of 
the University itself and they are being paid honoraria for the work done 
by them. 

In spite of this development of teaching activity, the work of holding 
examinations continued to dominate university activities in this period 
also. As in the past, a number of new degrees and diplomas were insti- 
tuted during this period. They include D.Sc. (1934); B.Sc. (Tech.) in 

in*lt4? eP ^^ ment ° f Military 5tudles wa ^ created in 1943, but it hacTto~be closed 
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1936; D.Litt. (1937); Ph.D. (1937); M.Sc. (Tech.) in 1938; M.Ed. (by thesis) 
in 1939; T.D. (1940); D.P.H. (1941); Diploma in Librarianship (1944); D.A. 
(1946); D.Ped. (1947); B.D.S. (1948); D. V. & D. (1948); D.L.O. (1948); M.Ed. 
K by papers) in 1948; B.Sc. (Veterinary Science) in 1949; B. Pharm. (1950); 
T.D.D. (1950); D.M.R.E. (1950); B.Text. (1951); B.Sc. (Med.) in 1952 and 
D.P.M. (1954). Besides, the degrees of M.Sc. (Medical), Bachelor of Che- 
mical Engineering and Bachelor of Architecture have been instituted but 
not yet awarded. The Matriculation Examination was held by the Uni- 
versity for the last time in 1948 when the Secondary School Certificate 
Examination Board was established. On the constitution of the S. S. C. 
Examination Board, the Bombay University was allowed to conduct the 
Entrance Examination from 1949-1952 only for the students from Goa and 
admission to the University was granted to the students who had passed 
the Entrance Examination as well, as to those who had passed the S. S.C. 
Examination (subject to certain conditions of eligibility). 

Until 1947 the jurisdiction of the Bombay University was very exten- 
sive and included the State proper, the Indian States closely associated 
with it (including those now comprised in Saurashtra) and Sind. On 31st 
March, 1947, the total number of affiliated colleges was 79 with an enrol- 
ment of 41,829 as against 29 colleges with an enrolment of 11,059 on 31st 
March, 1927. Of these 79 colleges, 55 with 32,311 students were in the 
State proper (exclusive of the old Indian States), 13 with 5,282 were in 
; the Indian States and 10 with 5,286 students were in Sind. With the 
separation of Pakistan, the colleges in Sind ceased to be affiliated to the 
University. Their number was further reduced with the establishment 
of other regional universities an* 7 on 31st March, 1955 there were only 
34 colleges with 34,216 students m Bombay City. Of these, 15 were col- 
leges of arts and science with a total enrolment of 22,990 students. These 
included the four arts and science colleges affiliated prior to 1928 to 
which a reference has already been made and eleven new colleges open- 
ed during this period viz. the Ismail Yusuf College, (1930); the Ram 
Narain Ruia College, (1937); the Khalsa College, (1937); the Sophia Col- 
lege for Women, (1941); the Bhavan’s College of Arts and Science, (1946); 
the Siddarth College, (1941); the Jai Hind College, (1948); the R. D. and 
S. H. National College, Bandra (1949); the D. G. Ruparel College, (1952); 
the Kishanchand Chelaram College, (1954) and the D. E. Society’s Bombay 
College (1954). The remaining 19* colleges with an enrolment of 11,226 
students were institutions of Professional and Special Education. These 
included five professional colleges affiliated prior to 1928 which have al- 
ready been referred to and ten additional colleges opened or affiliated 
during this period, viz. (1) R. A. Poddar College of Commerce and Eco- 
nomics, (1941); (2) Sir C. E. M. Dental College, (1945); (3) Topivala 
National Medical College, (1946); (4) Bombay Veterinary College, (which 


* These include four institutions of a collegiate standard but not affiliated to the 
Bombay University viz. the R. A. Podar Ayurvedic Medical College, the Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences, College of Nautical Engineering, Bombay and the Training 
Institute of Physical Education* 
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was an old institution established in 1887 but affiliated to the University 
in 1946); (5) the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute (which also is an 
old institution established on 1887, but affiliated to the University in 1946); 
(6) Sir J. J. School of Art (which also is an old institution established in 
1857 but affiliated to the University in 1952); (7) St. Xavier’s Institute of 
Education (1953); (8) Siddharth College of Commerce and Economics (1953); 
(9) the New Law College (1954) and (10) Nair Hospital Dental College, 
(1954). The position may be summed up by saying that, on 31st March 
1955, the Bombay University had granted affiliation to 15 arts and science 
colleges, 2 colleges of law, 5 colleges of medicine, 1 college of veterinary 
science, 1 college of architecture, 1 college of engineering, 3 colleges of 
commerce and 2 colleges of education and that the City had, in addition, 
four institutions of a collegiate standard* but not affiliated to any Univer- 
sity.* 

Among other events of importance which occurred in this period, men- 
tion may be made of the great encouragement given by the University to 
research in several fields. The institution of research degrees and the 
facilities provided for research in the affiliated institutions were mainly 
responsible for this progress. It must be pointed out, however, that the 
University also sanctioned large grants for research from time to time 
and that it gave a lakh of rupees to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute for the monumental edition of the Mahabharat being edited by 
it. In 1931, a scheme of medical examination of students was introduced 
but for several reasons it had to be discontinued in 1946. Physical train- 
ing, however, has been made compulsory since 1937. Hostel facilities 
have also been provided by the construction of the Birla and University 
Hostels which were declared open by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the Vice- 
President of India, in 1952 and the University Buildings were extended 
in order to provide accommodation for the expanding teaching and admi- 
nistrative sections of the University. 

The finances of the University underwent several changes during this 
period. The statutory grant to the University was fixed at Rs. 1,17,000 
under the Act of 1928, and the position remained unchanged until 1947. 
With the establishment of the Secondary School Certificate , Examination 
Board, the University lost control over the Matriculation and was, in 
consequence, deprived of a very large source of recurring revenues. In 
the meantime, there was a great increase in expenditure owing to the 
development of its teaching activities and the rise in the cost of living 
due to the Second World War. Government, therefore, revised the old 
basis of grant-in-aid and recurring as well as non-recurring grants are 
now being sanctioned on a much larger scale than in the past. The- 


* Some Institutions affiliated to the S. N. D. T. Indian Women’s University are 
also located m the City. See Section VI supra. 


1947 ^ 48^- table shows the gra 1118 P aid to the Bombay University since 


Table No. 6 (1) 


State Grants to Bombay University 


Year 

Government Grant 
Rs. 

1947-48. 

3,02,765 

1948-49 

3,29,702 

1949-50 

3,76,209 

1950-51 

9,00,200 

1951-52 

9,55,000 

1952-53 

6,25,000 

1953-54 

6,25,000 

1954-55 

6,25,000 


. For Srants given to the Bombay University up to 1946-47 when it was the 
only University m the State, see Table VI (7) supra. 

• ““y als ° be mentioned in passing that, being the oldest University 
in the State, the Bombay University has been able to obtain a large num- 
ber of endowments whose total face value was Rs. 102 lakhs in 1955. 

. University is now functioning under the Bombay University Act 

ot 1953. Its special features are the following: — 

(a) Reconstruction of the University as a teaching and federal Univer- 
sity. (All affiliated colleges become constituent colleges); 

(b) Reduction in the number of elections; 

(c) The strengthening of the academic element in the Senate the 
Academic Council and Boards of Studies; 

(d) The creation of Boards of University Teaching, composed pre- 
dominantly of the academic element and empowered to co-ordinate, con- 
trol and regulate post-intermediate and post-graduate instruction, 

eachmg and training in affiliated colleges and recognised institutions 
and to make recommendations to the Syndicate for conducting such 
instruction, teaching and training in university colleges and institutions; 

(e) Extension of the powers of the University and its authorities by 

including activities such as External Teaching, University Extension 
Courses training of students for competitive examinations for service 
under the Union and the State Governments, the establishment of an 
Employment Bureau, Students’ Union and Board of Students’ Welfare- 
and ’ 

(f) Provision for recognition of institutions of research and specialised 

Studies. ycuaiiseu 

The new Act makes a great advance over the Act of 1928 in respect 
of the University’s control over post-intermediate instruction in the col- 
leges. Under the Act of 1928, such control was distant and indirect 
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Under the new Act, the colleges become integral parts of a federal uni- 
versity system and the University would be in a position to improve 
post-intermediate instruction by husbanding the resources of the colleges, 
avoiding duplication and encouraging specialisation. The University- 
itself can, under the new Act, undertake post-intermediate instruction { 
in its own institutions, if necessary. 

These far-reaching provisions of the Act are gradually being imple- 
mented. A good beginning has been made to co-ordinate teaching at the 
post-graduate level and after the position is consolidated, further steps 
may be taken to co-ordinate the teaching at the post-intermediate level. 

II. Poona University 

6 (6). Establishment of the Poona University . — Throughout the nine- 
teenth century, no move was made for the establishment of additional 
universities in the State. Higher education had not expanded on a very 
large scale and it was generally believed tjiat a single university would 
be enough to deal with the small number of affiliated colleges that then 
existed. With the turn of the century, however, the position changed 
radically. The expansion of Collegiate Education was so great that addi- 
tional universities came to be justified merely on the basis of numbers. 
Similarly, numerous inconveniences which result from having 
only a single university for a vast area now began to be keenly felt 
and on grounds of decentralisation also, the demand for additional uni- 
versities began to be pressed. However, a feeling began to grow that a 
single university would not be able to do justice to the different require- 
ments of the linguistic regions of the State and that the cultural deve- 
lopment of the people would be better and faster if a separate Univer- 
sity were to be established for each linguistic region. Ideas of this type 
slowly gathered strength and received a concrete form in 1917 when the 
Bombay Presidency Education Conference presided over by Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar adopted a resolution in favour of the establishment of 
regional universities. The principle was accepted by the Setalwad 
Committee which recommended the creation of Universities for Maha- 
rashtra, Gujarat and Karnatak and stressed particularly the need for 
the establishment of a University in Poona which, in the opinion, of the 
Committee, had all the necessary raw material for a university. But 
for several reasons, no action was taken on this recommendation. In 
1932, Dr. M. R. Jayakar and others again made a representation to 
Government asking for a University for Maharashtra, but it was only in 
1942 that Government appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. Jayakar to report on the feasibility of a University for Maharastra 
and also on its form, constitution, jurisdiction, and other allied matters. 
The committee recommended the establishment of a regional University 
for Maharashtra at Poona. The Committee laid special emphasis on the 
following features of the proposed University: — 

(a) It should have a strong and efficient centre of university work" 

which should maintain a close contact with the intellectual, economic 

and social life of Maharashtra. The Committee specifically urged, 
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with a view to getting over the narrowness inherent in a regional 
cultural centre, that the University should be a seat of university 
learning “which recognises no frontiers or barriers except those of the 
human mind itself-” v 

(b) The University should take over and conduct directly all teach- 
ing in Poona at the post-intermediate and post-graduate level. It was 
felt that this reform would make the best possible use of the existing 
resources in Poona. It would save, to some extent, “duplication of lib- 
rary and laboratory equipment. It would also save considerable 
energies of college teachers, spent today in doing routine work, and 
direct them to specialised studies, and it might help a number of this 

body of teachers to engage themselves to a limited extent in research 
work.” 

(c) The University should organise its courses in such a manner as 
to contribute to the study of Marathi language and literature, of the 
civilisation, art and culture of Maharashtra, and in general, of all the 
distinctive features of the life and thought of the people of all classes 
and communities. 

(d) The University should diffuse widely the benefits of higher edu- 
cation among all classes by organising centres of extramural teaching 
and university extension activities, and by encouraging the produc- 
tion of popular literature on scientific and cultural subjects.* 

6 (7). The Poona University Act , 1948 . — The report of the Jayakar 
Committee was accepted by Government and the Poona University Act 
was passed in 1948. It introduced several new ideas in university admi- 
nistration and organisation which were later on introduced in the other 
niversity Acts also. The first of these is that the supreme controlling 
authority of the University, viz . the Court should be a body which re- 
presents not only the teaching profession, but also the educational view 
point of the non-teaching classes and the local bodies. The Poona Uni- 
versity Court is, therefore so constituted that, in addition to the heads 
of University Departments, principals of the affiliated colleges and heads 
of recognised institutions who are ex-officio members, representation is 
also given thereon m addition to the teachers and headmasters of second- 
ary schools and teachers of affiliated colleges, to local bodies like Muni- 
cipalities and District Local Boards in the University area, registered 
trade unions and registered graduates. The second idea is that the ele- 
ment of election should be reduced to the minimum in the administra- 
hpn of the University, and accordingly, the various authorities of the 
University are so constituted that the vagaries of the ballot box are res- 
tricted to very narrow limits and due representation is given to the 
interests concerned on every organ of the University The third idea 
was that the University should have a double function, it should be a 
teachmg f university for the colleges in the Poon a area and it should also 
be an affiliating university for the colleges outside Poona City. In order 
to implement this suggestion, the Act provides that all post-intermediate 
instruction m the Poona Area and all post-graduate teaching in the 
University area should be under the direct control of the University 
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The fourth idea was that the University should have specific admini- 
strate organs for conducting extramural' and extension activities and for 
spreading a knowledge of scientific and cultural subjects among the masses. 
For this purpose, the Act has provided for the constitution of a Board of 
Extramural Studies. All these features except the combined role under 
which the University acts as a teaching university for one area and as an 
affiliating university for another, have been incorporated in the other 
University Acts also. 

6 (8). Development of the Poona University (1948-55 ).— During the last 
seven years, the University has made considerable progress under the 
guidance of Dr. M. R. Jayakar who has been associated with the move- 
ment for the establishment of a regional University for Maharashtra for 
the last 30 years and who has been the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
from its inception to the end of the period under review. 

Government has granted to the University the campus of the old 
Government House at Ganeshkhind, Poona, which extends over 412 acres 
and has a number of residential and other buildings. This is considered 
to be one of the most beautiful university sites in the whole of India and 
has become a great asset to the University. The main buildings now 
provide accommodation for the principal administrative block, library, 
convocation hall and post-graduate class rooms of the University. All 
post-graduate departments and libraries are also located on the campus 
and a new building has been constructed for the Chemistry Department. 
Another building for the University hostel has been constructed and a 
phased programme to provide hostel blocks on the campus has also been 
prepared. The entire teaching staff of the University and a large pro- 
portion of its administrative personnel have been provided with residen- 
tial accommodation on the campus and a development plan for the build- 
ings and other amenities required on the campus has been drawn up 
and is being implemented as funds become available. 

Good progress has also been recorded in post-graduate teaching and 
the following departments of post-graduate teaching and research have 
been instituted so far : — 

1. The Department of Chemistry; 

2. The Department of Physics; 

3. The Department of Botany; 

4. The Department of Zoology; 

5. The Department of Mathematics and Statistics; 

6. The Department of Geography; 

7. The Department of Sanskrit; 

8. The Department of Experimental Psychology; 

9. The Department of Marathi; and 

10. The Department of Politics. 

The University was required, under the Act, to take over post-inter- 
mediate education’ in the Poona area. This, however, proved to be a 
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Problem and several difficulties were experienced in impleittent- 
Univert,^ r r tlVe f ? f Act ', But as a re sult of continuous efforts, the 
at nno n 3S laSt k,f en able or § ani se post-intermediate instruction 
for c ,. entre S i° • f * S lu e arts subjects are concerned and in three centres 
• nC + l sub J ects - T he initial difficulties which resulted in a contro- 
versy m the University have now been overcome and it is hoped that 
greater progress would be achieved in fhe future. 

whSk ^ alS ui constituted a Board of Extramural Studies 

Fvt?am,^ , de n C0 T lderable J P ro g res s. During 1954-55, the total number 
numW nnll Centres > conducted by the Board, was 45 and the total 
umber of lectures arranged at the various Centres was 471. The lectures 

wh^have °A SU J1f tS and ^ ere Particularly useful for those 

who have had no benefit of University Education but who were anxious 

to widen the horizon of their knowledge. This is the main feature of ?he 
Ullage? 117 S attempt to take Universit y Education to the very door of the 

t University has also been able to set up a Foreign Universities 
has° aSo bTen n able m t Pl ° yment BUre3U which ’ in addition tolls usual work, 
the d ifferent^sp^s^of°the^n^Myment £££“ 10 ^ “ « 

follTinl mSuS-“‘ S thSt ° C0Urred dUri ” g this Peri0d - ** 

(a) In 1951-52, the University instituted B.A. (external) and M A 
(external) Degrees for the benefit of students who 'are unable to^umue 
thenr stud.es m a college. The degrees are open to geZuUy empSZ 
Poona 1.“^ m “ r,led women within the jurisdietionof the 'University 

State to ™ ““ ** statu ‘° ry 

ShC^P Ranf™ 6 y ? a J. the . Univers % accepted the proposal made by 
c J L^aST S? r‘ pT ‘° S ‘ art “ ? ntre for “^national Indologb 

a “or the ^ !° f 

such projects as could be best accomplished only through the active 
collaboration of Indian and foreign scholars. g 

ImSJ, 1 ! r 52 ; 53 ’ the Bniversity conveyed the Indian Language Deve- 
t f erenCe - Several important recommendations in resnect of 
the Indian language problem were adopted at the Conference P 

co™g“ wa e s“S\^t“ On^lst^March 6 1 

S'uSfsiis “ r c ‘n un T si ; y ™ 

to The new colleges established since then include Cl) nL^L w ^ 
College, Poona; (2) M. E, Society's A rts and s“ e S e ^fp^ 

ponding constituent colleges. P S uat level i s given in the corres- 



(3) Dayanand College of Arts, Sholapur; (4) Sangmeshwar College, Shola- 
Dur (5) Ahmednagar College, Ahmednagar; (6) M. J. College of Arts and 
Science, Jalgaon; (7) Pratap College, Amalner; (8) R. P. Gogate College 
Ratnagiri; (9) Chhatrapati Shivaji College, Satara; (10) Sadguru Gadge 
Maharaj College, Karad; (11) Gopal Krishna Gokhale College, Kolhapur; 
112) S. M. T. Teachers’ College Kolhapur; (13) Tilak College of Education, 
Poona - ( 14 ) New Engineering College, Sangli; (15) B. J. Medical College, 
Poona - (16) B. M. College of Commerce,. Poona; (17) Dayanand College 
of Commerce, Sholapur and (18) Shahaji Law College, Kolhapur. Besides 
there are three Ayurvedic colleges under the jurisdiction of the Univer- 
sity viz. Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, Poona; Ayurved Mahavidyalaya 
Ahmednagar and Aryangla Vaidyak Mahavidyalaya, Satara. The Poona 
University has created a Faculty of Ayurvedic Medicine and out of the 
three Ayurved Mahavidyalayas, Ayurved Mahavidyalaya, Poona has been 
affiliated to the Poona University. 

The following table shows the grants paid to the Poona University by 
the State Government: — 


Table No. 6 (2) 

Grants ta Poona University ( 1948-49 to 1954-55 ) 


Year. 

Recurring 

Grant. 

K on- 
recurring 
Grant. 

Total. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1948-49 

1,43,500 


1,43,500 

1949-50 

3,85,438 

... 

3,85,433 

1950-51 

4,50, COO 

55,476 

5,05,476 

1951-52 

4,35,000 

... 

4,35,000 

1952-53 

4,70,000 

... 

4,70,000 

1953-54 

4,70,000 

74,988 

5,44,988 

1954-55 

4,70,000 

1,04,400 

5,74,400 


The Poona University has been well-provided with campus and build- 
ings in comparison with the other regional universities in the State, ut 
being a new institution, it has not been able to build up endowment funds 
and its finances need to be strengthened considerably. Its main asset, 
however, is the high tradition of learning which the Deccan in general 
and Poona in particular has fostered. Private enterprise in Education, 
motivated by an unswerving devotion to learning and scholarship based 
largely on self-sacrifice, has been the key-note of the educational pro- 
gress of Maharashtra so far. With this tradition to support it, the Poona 
University can face the future with hope and confidence. 


Ill Maharaja Sayajirao University, Baroda 

6 (9). Establishment of the M. S. University of Baroda. — The idea of 
establishing a University at Baroda to meet the educational needs of the 
old Baroda State was engaging the attention of the Baroda Government 
since 1909. As early as 1925, a Commission to examine the problem was 
appointed and it made out a strong case for the establishment of a 
residential and teaching university at Baroda. No action could 
be taken on the report owing to several difficulties. But the idea con- 
tinued to grow and several institutions of higher education were started 
and developed in Baroda in the following two decades. In 1947, another 
committee was appointed under the Chairmanship of Shri K. M. Munshi 
to consider and report on the problem; and on receipt of its recommenda- 
tions, the Government of Baroda established a teaching and residential 
university at Baroda on 30th April, 1949 and named it the Maharaja Saya- 
jirao University of Baroda in commemoration of the great services which 
this enlightened ruler had rendered to the people of the State. On the 
merger of the Baroda State in 1949, however, it became a statutory 
university of the State of Bombay. 

6 (10). Development of the M. S. University of Baroda. — This Univer- 
sity whose jurisdiction extends over an area lying within a distance of 10 
miles from its office, inherited all institutions of higher education which 
the old Baroda Government used to conduct in the City of Baroda. They 
included (1) the Baroda Arts and Science College; (2) Pratapsinh College 
of Commerce and Economics; (3) The Secondary Teachers Training Col- 
lege; (4) Kala Bhavan and Engineering College; (5) the Music College 
and (6) the Oriental Institute. Moreover, the Medical College, the Sans- 
krit Mahavidyalaya* and the Museum and Picture Gallery also became 
the constituent and recognised institutions of the University, although 
their management was continued with Government. 

With the inheritance of these splendid resources and with the help of 
the liberal grant-in-aid received from the University Grants Commissionf 
and the Government of Bombay, it was possible for the University to 
make very, good progress during the last six years. 

* This has since been taken over by the University. 

t The University Grants Commission have sanctioned the followin'* grants to 
this University towards its First Five Year Plan of development:— ° J 


Non-recurring grants r s 

Equipment fqr Science Faculty ... 1,83,000 

Library of the Science Faculty ... 63,000 

Books on Humanities ... 30 000 

Books on Science and Technology - ... 20,000 

Ramayan Scheme ... 20 000 

Library Building . . . 5,00,000 

Development of the Faculty of Technology ... 4.49 4 333 

Equipment for the Faculty of Home Science ... 21,000 

Recurring grant 

Development of the Faculty of Technology ... 14,667 

and Engineering. 
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The University began its work in 1949 with six Faculties — Arts, Science, 
Education and Psychology, Commerce, Medicine and Technology and 
Engineering. But in the following year, three new Faculties were added — 
Home Science, Fine Arts, and Social Work. Of all the universities in this 
State, it is only in the M. S. University of Baroda that these Faculties 
exist and they form its most distinctive feature. From June, 1950, all 
these nine Faculties began to function and, during the last five years, the 
old courses were considerably revised and several new courses were 
started. Additional buildings were constructed and the library was 
greatly improved. • A number of important research projects were un- 
dertaken. Some of them have been successfully completed and work on 
others is in progress. In short, it may be said that under the guidance 
of Shrimati Hansa Mehta who has been the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity throughout the period under review, considerable progress has 
been made during the last six years in almost every field of university 
activity. 

Among the principal events of the last six years, the following may be 
mentioned : — 

(1) The first year and intermediate classes of the Faculties of Arts 
and Commerce were grouped together in a separate Intermediate Col- 
lege. 

(2) The Oriental Institute and the Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya were con- 
tinued as independent institutions, but their work was co-ordinated 
with the Faculty of Arts by recognising some members of their staff 
as post-graduate teachers in the Faculty. 

(3) The University started holding its own examinations from 1951. 

(4) The new Departments organised during this period include among 
others Archeology and Hindi (1950); Sociology (1951); Linguistics (1955); 
Statistics (1950); Botany and Zoology (1950); Geology (1951); Geography 
(1952); Bio-Chemistry (1955); Psychology (1951); Educational Admini- 
stration (1954); Banking (1952); Textile Chemistry (1952) and Textile 
Engineering (1954). 

(5) A Department of Extension Services has been added to the 
Faculty of Education and Psychology. The project which is spread 
over three years and is estimated to cost over Rs. two lakh s is being 
financed by the Government of India. 

(6) An experimental high school was organised under the Faculty 
of Education and Psychology. 

(7) Under the Medical Faculty, a special research unit, known as the 
Sheth Ujamshi Pitambardas Ayurvedic Research Unit, has been orga- 
nised. 

(8) The research projects undertaken by the various University 
departments include among others (a) Publication of the critical edi- 
tions of old Gujarati texts; (b) Sociological studies like a survey of 
Mahuvalm (a coastal town in Saurashtra), a field study of a multi- 
caste village in Gujarat, a study of urbanisation and industrialisation in 
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villages of South Gujarat; (c) Survey of the socio-economic and indu- 
strial conditions of Baroda City; (d) Scientific enquiries into the his- 
tory of Gujarat during the Muslim Period; (e) Editing the records of 
the old Baroda Residency; (f) Preparation and publication of a critical 
and illustrated edition of Rarrmyana (the whole scheme is estimated 
to cost Rs. 8,25,000); (g) Compilation of a cultural chronology of Guiarat 
from the earliest times to 1947; (h) Research in vocational and educa- 
tional guidance; (l) A comprehensive survey of unemployment in 
Baroda Qty ; 0) A survey, of the effects of tenancy legislation in 
Baroda District; (k) Research in textile and allied industries in colla- 
boration with the Textile and Allied Industries Research Organisation; 
and (i) beveral Ayurvedic researches conducted by the Sheth U. P 
Ayurvedic Research Unit. 

University library has been considerably developed. The Univer- 
sity Grants Commission and the Bombay Government have each sane- 
tioned a grant of Rs. five lakhs for the construction of University lib- 
rary building which is estimated to cost Rs. 11 lakhs. Construction 

^nf h foR« lre f/r dy b6 “ Sta ~ ted and il is h °P ed t0 be completed by the 
end of 1956. Meanwhile, efforts are being made to increase the stock of 
dooks. in addition to the annual University grant of Rs. 20,000, the 
university Grants Commission sanctioned a grant of Rs. 30,000 for books 
Anotment of books worth about Rs. 62,000 has also been received from 
he Wheat Loan Fund, and 300 volumes of important indexes and biblio- 
graphies were received as a gift from U. S. Book Exchange Inc and the 
Library of Congress, Washington. The total number of books in the 
libmry now is 40,170 and it subscribes to 477 journals. Besides the 

Thl 1V S y h lb k ary t t u 6re f a I e llb ^ aries in aI1 Faculties and Institutions. 
The total book stock of these libraries is 1,10,321 and the number of 
journals subscribed to by them is 407. 

Several additional buildings have been put up during the last six 
years to accommodate the growing activities of the University. A new 
building has been constructed for the Faculty of Home Science. Four 
new halls to accommodate 556 men students and one hall to accommodate 
!60 women stinients are constructed at a. cost of Rs. 31.55 lakhs. A loan 
of Rs. 8 lakhs is obtained from Government of India for constructing 
two new halls to accommodate 230 men students. The estimated cost 
of these halls is Rs. 12 lakhs. The halls provide spacious reading rooms 
common rooms and recreation rooms and grounds. There is a resident 
Warden m each Hall and a Medical Officer is provided for medical assis- 
tance to the inmates and to supervise sanitation. 

° f Fine Arts conducts courses for the B.A. (Fine) and 
M.A. (Fine) Degrees and also for a post-graduate Diploma in Museology 

rl^r VldeS P 01 £t C 4 OUrSe l in Paintin S> Sculpture, Applied Arts and 
Certificate courses in Photography, Lithography, Pottery, Wood-work and 
Bronze-casting. The College of Music which the UnWershv Themed 
has now been reorganised and developed into the College 7 of Indian 
Music, Da nce and Dramatics. It prepares students for the Degrees of 
B. us. and M. Mus. and also conducts Diploma courses in Music (vocal 
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and instrumental), Dance and Dramatics. The educational programme 
of the College is divided into preparatory and specialisation courses. The 
preparatory courses aim at finding out the capacity of students and their 
main interest by introducing them to a group of relevant art forms; and 
the specialisation courses consist of intensive practical training,^ sound 
knowledge of cultural and historical background, and the aesthetic sig- 
nificance of one major subject. Besides these subjects, English language 
and cultural history are also added in order to raise the standard. 

The Faculty of Home Science provides courses for B.Sc. (Home) and 
M.Sc. (Home) Degrees. A nursery school is attached to this Faculty to 
serve as a laboratory for its Department of Child Development. This 
Faculty is very well equipped and staffed and at present Baroda is the 
only University in the State which provides this course. 

The Faculty of Social work provides a course leading to the M. S. W. 
Degree. In respect of this course also, Baroda is the only University in 
the State to have this provision. A special feature of the work of this 
Faculty is the training it provides for social work in rural areas. 

A post-graduate Diploma in Banking, first of its kind in a university, 
has been started from June, 1954 in the Faculty of Commerce. An under- 
graduate Diploma in Co-operation has also been started from June, 1954 
in the Faculty of Commerce. 

A Degree course in Textile Engineering and another in Textile Tech- 
nology have been started from June, 1953 and from June, 1955 respec- 
tively in the Faculty of Technology and Engineering. 

Instruction in a Degree course in Architecture in place of the old Dip- 
loma course in Architecture is being provided in the Faculty of Techno- 
logy and Engineering from June, 1954. 

The following table shows the grants given to this University by the 
State Government: — 


Table No. 6 (3) 

State Grants to the M. S. University, Baroda ( 1949-55 ) 


Year. 

Grants. * 


Total. 

Recurring. 

Non-Recurring. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1949-50 

* 8,00,000 


8,00,000 

1950-51 

12,06,000 

... 

12,06,000 

1951-52 

12,44,653 


12,44,653 

1952-53 

12,50,000 

75,000 

13,25,000 

1953-54 

12,50,000 

4,60,000 

17,10,000 

1954-55 

12,50,000 

3,50,000 

16,00,000 


. * These grants include the expenditure on the ex-State institutions now trans- 

ferred to the control of the University. 

*:*■■■ ■ ■ ■ ... . 
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IV. Karnatak University 

6 (11). The Establishment of the Karnatak University, — Higher edu- 
cation in Karnatak is comparatively of recent origin and may be said to 
begin only in 1917 with the establishment of the Karnatak College. 
During the next 30 years, however, considerable progress was made in 
the field of higher education in the Kannad areas of the State. The 
Karnatak College which had begun as a small intermediate college in 
1917 had, by 1942, blossomed into a full-fledged institution teaching seve- 
ral arts and science courses upto the degree stage. In 1942, the K. L. E. 
Society, Belgaum, established an arts and science college at Belgaum, 
By 1947, five more colleges had been established, viz., the S. T. College 
Belgaum, the K. E. Board’s College, Dharwar, the Basaveshwar College, 
Bagalkot, and the Vijay College, Bijapur. By 1947, therefore, Karnatak 
had a sufficiently large number of institutions imparting higher education. 

The idea of establishing regional universities was, as stated already, 
slowly gathering strength since 1917. The people of Karnatak also began 
to cherish the dream of a university of their own. The idea, however, 
did not take any practical shape till 1926 when the Andhra University 
Bill, contemplating the inclusion of the Bellary District within the juris- 
diction of that University, was introduced in the Madras Legislative 
Assembly in 1926. The public of Bellary and the Kannada Sahitya 
Parishad launched a vigorous protest against this attempt to include a 
Kannada district within the jurisdiction of a non-Kannada regional 
university. As a result of this agitation, the Bellary District was not 
included in the jurisdiction of the Andhra University, and the first Kar- 
natak University Association was formed with the object of bringing 
into existence a separate university for the Karnatak area. The move- 
ment received an additional impetus after the appointment of the Maha- 
rashtra University Committee in 1942. A Karnatak university conference 
was convened in Belgaum in 1942 and was followed by. the formation of 
another Karnatak University Association. A second conference was held 
in Dharwar in October, 1943, when prominent Kannada educationists dis- 
cussed the future of higher education in Karnatak and chalked out a 
programme of work for the early establishment of a Karnatak univer- 
sity. A Karnatak University Association was formed in Dharwar but 
was later amalgamated with the Association constituted in Belgaum in 
the preceding year. The 28th of September, 1946 was observed as the 
Karnatak University Day all over the region and a deputation waited 
on Shri B. G. Kher with a request that immediate steps be taken by 
Government to establish a university for Karnatak. Government accepted 
the suggestion and appointed the Karnatak University Committee on 17th 
April, 1947, under the Chairmanship of Justice N. S. Lokur. The Karna- 
tak University Bill, based on the recommendations of the Committee, was 
passed by the Bombay Legislature in April, 1948 and the Karnatak Uni- 
versity was incorporated on the 1st of March, 1950. 

6 (12). The Building Programme— The very first difficulty which the 
Karnatak University had to face was to find accommodation for its admi- 
nistrative office and teaching departments. To begin with, the University 
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office was accommodated in three rooms in the right wing of the Training 
College building at Dharwar. During 1950, four additional rooms from 
the Training College building were spared for the University. By the 
end of 1951, the entire Training College building and 25 rooms in the 
adjoining hostel were placed at the disposal of the University. Even then, 
the problem of accommodation was still very acute, as the University 
office, the post-graduate departments, the library, the hostel for post- 
graduate students, had all to be housed in this building. It was, therefore, 
decided to construct new buildings for the University without delay. 

Government granted a beautiful and extensive site of over 300 acres 
to the University for its campus.* On this site, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
President of the Republic of India, laid the foundation stone of the admi- 
nistrative building on 30th March, 1951. The construction of the building 
was completed in August, 1953 at a cost of Rs. 2,60,000 and its opening 
ceremony was performed by the Vice-President of the Indian Republic, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, on the 26th of October, 1953. 

By 1954, plans were prepared for another building to house mainly 
the post-graduate departments of the University. The building is esti- 
mated to cost about Rs. 35 lakhs. The northern half of the front wing 
and northern wing will house the laboratories and the Science Depart- 
ments of the University, the southern half of the front wing will accom- 
modate the Arts Departments, and the southern wing will house the 
Library, the Reading Room and the Museum. In the centre, there will 
be an auditorium which will also serve as the Convocation Hall. The 
foundation stone of this building was laid by Shri Dinkarrao Desai, on 
the 14 of January 1955, and it is hoped that, with the completion of this 
building, the accommodation problem of the University will be solved for 
the next 15 years or more. 

6 (13). Development of the Karnatak University . — On 31st March, 1955, 
the total number -of colleges affiliated to the Karnatak University was 
14.8 colleges of General Education and 6 colleges of Professional Educa- 
tion. Of these 14 institutions, the seven colleges that were started prior 
to 1947 have already been referred to. The remaining institutions in- 
clude (1) Rani Parvati Devi College, Belgaum; (2) J. S. Science and Banas- 
hankari Arts College, Dharwar; (3) Kanara College, Kumta; (4) Kadsiddle- 
shwar College, Hubli; (5) B. V. Bhoomreddy College of Engineering and 
Technology, Hubli; (6) J. G. College of Commerce, Hubli and (7) K. L. 
Society’s College of Commerce, Belgaum. On 31st March, 1955, the total 
number of students enrolled in all the affiliated colleges of the University 
was 6,908. 

At the time of its incorporation, the Karnatak University was mainly 
an affiliating university. But the Report of the Karnatak University 
Committee had observed that it should ultimately grow into a residential 
institution with emphasis on post-graduate instruction, affiliation being 
one of its subsidiary functions. Accordingly, the University has been “ 


* This is popularly known as Chota Mahableshwar and is situated at a distance 
of about two miles from Dharwar. 
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steadily building up post-graduate departments during the last three 
years. The Departments of Kannada and Statistics were given top priority 
and were started in June, 1952. The Department of Chemistry was start- 
August, 1953, and the Department of Physics started functioning 
from October of the same year. The Department of Geology was started 
in February, 1954 and the Departments of Economics, History and Politics 
were started in June, 1955. In the absence of a permanent building of its 
own, the University has provided reasonably adequate laboratories, equip- 
ment etc. in the Training College buildings; but it is hoped that the labo- 
ratories will ere long be housed in the University’s own building. 
Thanks to the liberal grants from the Central Government for equip- 
ment and laboratories, these Departments have started functioning on 
a proper basis and it is hoped that sound traditions of research and post- 
graduate teaching will be established in the near future. 

The University has also built up a fairly good library during the last 
four years. At present, the total number of books in the library is nearly 
22*000 and the number of periodicals received is 308. 

The University started a scheme of extension lectures under its auspices 
in 1952. For this purpose, a special Board of Extramural Studies has 
been set up and lectures are being regularly arranged at important 
centres in rural areas. A few of these lectures are selected for being 
published under the auspices of the University Prachara Upanyasa Mala 
Series , in the form of small booklets which are priced at only four annas 
' with a view to bring them within easy reach of the common man. 

At the University centre, lectures of eminent scholars are also arrang- 
ed from time to time and some of these lectures have since been publish- 
ed. Notable among such lectures are those of Justice Gajendragadkar 
on the Hindu Code Bill” and Dr. R. D. Ranade on “Introduction to 
Karnatak Mysticism.” Dr. Ranade has continued his lectures bn “Kar- 
natak Mysticism” and it is proposed to publish these lectures in two 
volumes. The first volume will contain the source of Karnatak Mysticism 
and the second will provide a critical and constructive exposition of it. 

The Department of Kannada has undertaken the preparation of a com- 
prehensive history of Kannada literature. An Editorial Board has been 
formed with Professor T. N. Srekantaiah, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Kannada, as Editor and Chairman and a brief synopsis 
outlining the aproach to the various problems has been published. It is 
hoped that the work of compilation will commence shortly. 

In addition to the regular research work carried on by students for 
research degrees, the University Departments and the teachers in affi- 
liated colleges have been carrying out independent research schemes 
sponsored by the Central Government. The following are the research 
schemes in progress : — 

(1) Assessment of the occupational and employment structure of 
Hubli City. 

(2) Mechanism of Explosions. 

(3) Preparation . and Standardization of Achievement Tests in the 
various subjects in the Standard VII,. 

L — S 1338 — 17 
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(4) Rotational Energy in Band Spectra of Diatomic Molecules. 

(5) Millipedes of Karnatak region of India, including Bombay-Kar- 
natak, Mysore and Mangalore. 

(6) Direct Synthesis of Sulphones. 

A Five Year Plan has been prepared and approved by the Senate at 
its meeting held on 26th February, 1955. It envisages the starting of a 
number of post-graduate departments beginning with History, Economics 
and Politics in 1955-56. Departments of Hindi, Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Languages, English, Education, Philosphy, Linguistics, Sociology, Politics, 
Urdu and Persian on the Arts and Social Sciences side and Mathematics, 
Geography, Physical Chemistry, Botany and Zoology, Mining and Metal- 
lurgy on the Science side, are proposed to be started during the Second 
Five Year Plan. The plan includes the construction of the University 
building described earlier and also the construction of a hostel for stu- 
dents and residential buildings for the teaching staff. It is hoped that 
entire building programme for which the Government of Bombay has 
sanctioned a non-recurring grant of Rs. 5 lakhs per annum for a period 
of three years in the first instance will be completed by 1960-61. 

The following table shows the grants sanctioned by Government to 
Karnatak University since 1949-50: — 

Table No. 6 (4) 


State Grants to Karnatak University ( 1949-55 ) 


Year. 

Grants. 

Recurring. Non-recurring. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1949-50 


... 

1,00,000 

1950-51 

3,50.000 

4,00,000 

7,50,000 

1951-52 

3,40 ; 000 

... 

3,40,000 

1952-53 

3,40,000 

1,65,000 

5,05,000 

1953-54 

3,00,000 

1,93,200 

4,93,200 

1954-55 

3,40,000 

6,36,800 

9,76,800 


V Gujarat University 


6 (14). The Establishment of the Gujarat University . — The desire for 
the establishment of a separate university for Gujarat may be said to 
have been put forward for the first time in 1917 at the Bombay Presi- 
dency Education Conference. This proposal was endorsed by the Setal^ 
vad Committee in 1924 and a provision was even made in the Bombay 
University Act of 1928 to accord representation in -the Senate of the 
University to the Vice-Chancellors of the other regional universities in 
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the State when they would be established. But, for some reason or the 
other, no immediate progress was made in this direction although facili- 
ties for higher education were being provided in an increasing measure 
in all parts of Gujarat. With the appointment of the Maharashtra Uni- 
versity Committee in 1942, however, the desire for the establishment of 
a separate university for Gujarat received a fresh momentum. In 1943, 
the Gujarat Sahitya Parishad which met at Baroda adopted a resolution 
for the establishment of a separate university for Gujarat and, with a 
view to helping the Parishad in the implementation of this resolution, 
the Gujarat Vidya Sabha set up an organisation known, as the Gujarat 
University Mandal. This body consisted of more than 150 representatives 
from all parts of Gujarat. It adopted a resolution stating the fundamen- 
tal principles on which the Gujarat University should be organised and 
carried on educative propaganda for the realisation of its objective. As 
a result of this demand, Government appointed a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of the late Shri G. V. Mavalankar to enquire into the prob- 
lem of establishing a separate university for Gujarat and to make spe- 
cific recommendations pertaining thereto. On receipt of the report of 
this Committee the Gujarat University Act was passed in November, 1949 
and the Gujarat University began to function soon thereafter with 
Shri H. V. Divatia as the first Vice-Chancellor. 

6 (15). The Development of the Gujarat University (1949-55).— The 
University campus comprises of more than 500 acres of land situated at 
, a distance of about 3 miles to the west of the City of Ahmedabadr^The 
colleges conducted by the Ahmedabad Education Society, the L. D. En- 
gineering College conducted by Government and the Ahmedabad Textile 
Industries Research Association and the Physical Research Institute 
(along with hostels attached to them) are also situated on this campus. 
It is proposed to establish other institutions of learning and residential 
buildings on the campus and plans have been prepared for the purpose. 
It is hoped that this area will ultimately grow into a university town. 

The foundation stone of the University building which has been design- 
ed to accommodate the administrative offices of the University and the 
University library was laid by the late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel on 1st 
November, 1950. The building is estimated to cost Rs. 27 lakhs. 

At present 34 colleges are affiliated to the University and 4 institutions 
are recognised as post-graduate institutions. The colleges are spread 
over Bombay Gujarat, Saurashtra and Kutch. Of these, as many as 19 
colleges are situated in the Gujarat region of the State. They include 
L C ATf. e ^ of arts and scien ce— (1) Gujarat College, Ahmedabad; (2) the 
M. N Coikge, Visnagar; (3) L. D. Arts and M. G. Science Institute, Ah- 
medabad; (4) V. P. Mahavidyalaya, Vallabhanagar; (5) M T B College 
Surat; (6) Petlad College, Petlad; (7) J. & J. College of Science and C b’ 
Patel Arts Institute, Nadiad; and (8) S. B. Garda College and B P Baria 
Science Institute, Navasari. Of these, two are conducted by Government 
and the rest, by private enterprise. The eleven colleges of Professional 
Education affiliated to the University include (1) L. D. College of Engineer- 
ing, Ahmedabad, conducted by Government ; (2) Birla V. Mahavidyalaya, 
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Vallabhnagar; (3) B. J. Medical College, 

m ent; (4) L. M. College of Pharmacy, Ahmedabad, (5) A Or Teachere 
College, Ahmedabad; (6) B. J. Vanijya Mahavidyalaya, Vallabha Vidya- 
nagar; (7) Sarvajanik Law College, Surat; (8) H. L. 

Ahmedabad; (9) Sir K. P. College of Commerce, Surat; (10) Sir L. A. 
e hah Law College, Ahmedabad. Besides these, there are two Ayurvedic 
Medical Colleges at Surat and Nadiad. The University has recently 
created a Faculty of Ayurvedic Medicine and the courses in that Faculty 
are under preparation. 

The work of the University is divided into eight Faculties, viz. (1) Arts 
including Education; (2) Science; (3) Technology including Engineering; 
(4) Agriculture; (5) Law; (6) Medicine; (7) Commerce and (8) Ayurvedic 
Medicine. The University has continued most of the courses which are 
instituted in its area by the University of Bombay, has revised some, and 
has, in addition, instituted several new degrees or diplomas which include 
Master of Pharmacy, Diploma in Pharmacy; Diploma in Journalism, Dip- 
loma in Labour Welfare and Diploma in Opthalmology. The University 
has also instituted the system of external examinations on the arts side 
up to the B.A. degree. 

The University has established two departments of post-graduate in- 
struction, viz. the University School of Social Sciences and the Univer- 
sity School Gujarati Language and Literature. It has also been decided 
to take under its control all post-graduate instruction in the University 
area with effect from June, 1956 and the necessary preparations for it 
are being made. 

One of the important activities started by the University is the open- 
ing of a coaching class for the students appearing at the Union Public 
Service Commission Examinations and the results of the last two years 
are very encouraging. 

The University has appointed a chief medical officer and under his 
supervision the medical examination of all the students who enter the 
University is held every year and the guardians are informed of the find- 
ings. A report about the health of the students is also published by the 
University. 

The University publishes a Bulletin and a Journal — ( Vidya ). A Foreign 
Universities Information Bureau has been organised and a good beginn- 
ing has been made for building up the University library which is now 
housed in the library block of the University building. 

Like the Poona and Karnatak Universities, this University also has 
established a Board of Extramural Studies and is conducting extension 
activities among the rural population. 

A unique feature of the Gujarat University Act is the provision under 
which the University is under an obligation to replace English by Guja- 
rati and/or Hindi as the medium of instruction and examination within 
a period not exceeding ten years from the date of its incorporation. Such 
a provision has not been made either in the Poona University Act or in 
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the Karnatak University Act. The question of the medium oi instrac- 
tion has therefore been taken up in right earnest by this University, 
and it has been decided to introduce Gujarati as the medium of instruction 
£d examinaSon torn June, 1955 in the First Year Arts, First Year Science, 
First Year Commerce and First Year Agricultural Classes and it is further 
poS to °SodTce it in succeeding years in the higher classes tdl 
the degree stage is reached. Similarly, it has also been decided to m- 
troducf the study of Hindi as a compulsory subject in the first year classes 
from June, 1955 and its teaching on a compulsory basis will be extended 
to the higher classes by progressive stages. 

The following table shows the grants paid by Government to the 
Gujarat University since 1949-50: — 


Table No. 6 (5) 

Grants to Gujarat University ( 1949-55 ) 


Year. 

Q rant. 

Kecurring. Non-recurring. 

Total. 


Ks. 

i; 

Rs. 

1949-50 

50,000 


50,000 

1950-51 

2,00,000 

4,00,000 

6,00,000 

1951-52 

3,40,000 

... 

3,40,000 

1952-53 

4,00,000 

1,72,000 

5,72,000 

1953-54 

4,00,000 


4,00,000 

19.54-55 

4,00,000 

10,00,000 

14,00,000 


VI The S. N. D. T. Indian Women’s University 


6 (16) The Establishment of the S. N. D. T. Indian Women’s Umver- 
sity . — Shrimati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey Women’s University is a 
unique institution. It is the only university in India which is exclusively 
meant for women. With the exception of the Usmama University, it 
is again the only university which gives education through a modern 
Indian language and it is also the only university in the management 
of which women themselves play a prominent part. It was established 
as early as in 1916 by Dr. D. K. Karve, the veteran worker for the cause 
of the education of women in Maharashtra, with Shri Ramkrishna G. 
Bhandarkar as Chancellor and Shri Raghunath Paranjape as Vice-Chan- 
cellor. It received its present name in 1920 when the late Shri Vithaldas 
Thackersey gave a donation of Rs. 15 lakhs to the University, subject to 
certain conditions among which one was that it should be named a ter 
his mother, Shrimati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey. The objects of the 
University, as originally constituted, were the following: 

(a) to make provision for the higher education of women through 
modern Indian languages (mother tongues) as the media of instruction; 
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«*P* tp -- re 5 ula ? e P re - univers ity education, to start, aid, maintain and 
+ i late ms ^tutions for such education and to formulate courses of 
studies specially suited to the needs and requirements of women; 

(c) to make provision for the training of teachers for primary and 
secondary schools; J 


to . instlt i ute and confer such degrees and grant diplomas, titles, 
certificates and marks of honour in respect of degrees and examinations, 
as may be prescribed by the regulations; and 


(e) such other objects, not inconsistent with these as may be added 
from time to time by the Senate. The University made slow but steady 
progress between 1916 and 1937 partly because the idea was not then 
a cc e pt e <3 by a large section of the intelligentsia, partly because it did not 
obtain recognition from Government and other universities, and partly 
because of financial stringency. But when the popular Ministry came to 
o ce, Government granted recognition to the degrees of the University 
under G.R., P. & S. D., No. 2735/34 of 10th December, 1938 (later modified 
by G. R. P. & .S. D., No. 2735/34, dated 31st October, 1947) and the gradu- 
ates of the University were admitted to Government and semi-Govern- 
ment services oh the same terms as those holding the degrees of the 
University of Bombay. These orders improved the status of the Univer- 
sity and raised it in public estimate. A further step was taken in 1947 
when Government appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Shri H. V. Divetia to examine the problem of granting statutory recog- 
nition to the University. On receipt of its recommendations the S. N. 
D. T. Indian Women’s University Act was passed in November, 1949 The 
various authorities were soon duly constituted under the Act and the 
Senate elected Shri K. M. Jhaveri as the first Vice-Chancellor on 17th 
February, 1951. 


6 (1 ? ). Devel °P ment °f the s ■ N. D. T. Indian Women’s University 
(1949-55).— The office of the University was first located in Poona and it 
was shifted to Bombay in 1936. 

From the beginning, the University has been conducting and affiliating 
institutions for the education of women. At present, it conducts two 
colleges for women one at Bombay and other at Poona. In addition, 
there are four affiliated colleges situated at Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat 
and Bhavanagar. In 1952, the University started a nursing college in 
Bombay. It offers a three-year course leading to the Degree of B.Sc. 
(Nursing) and proposes to provide a specialised one-year course in cer- 
tain special branches.* Besides, the University also conducts two Kanya 
Shalas— one at Bombay and the other at Poona and also gives a grant-in- 
aid of Rs. 5,000 per annum to the Vanita Vishram Girls’ English High 
School at Bombay, f Formerly the University used to conduct its own 
Matriculation Examination. But now the practice has been discontinued 
and admission to the University is given to any girl student who has 

* The medium of instruction on the Nursing side is English. , 

t The maintenance of these institutions has been made obligatory on the Univer- 
sity under the terms of donation of Shri Vithaldas Thackersey. 


passed the S. S. C. Examination in such subjects and with such standards 
of attainment as are prescribed by the statutes of the University. 

The courses conducted by the University fall into three sections — Arts, 
Teaching and Nursing. On the Arts side, students are prepared for the 
B.A. and M.A. Degrees of the University (formerly known as G.A. and 
P.A.) which are equivalent to the B.A. and M.A. Degrees of the other 
statutory universities. On the Teaching side, the students are prepared 
for the B.T. and M.Ed. Degrees and on the Nursing side, as already stated, 
the students are prepared for the B.Sc. (Nursing) Degree. The duration 
of all these courses is of three years for the Graduates’ Degree and of 
two years thereafter for the Masters’ Degree. So far, the University 
has conferred the Graduates’ Degree on 2,280 women, the Master’s Degree 
on 220 women and the B.T. Degree on 503 women. 

Recently the University has constructed an administrative building 
at a cost of about Rs. 9,33,000 of which the Government of Bombay con- 
tributed Rs. 4,50,000. 

The University has also been able to strengthen its library in recent 
years with the help of a grant of Rs. 30,000 given by the University Grants 
Commission. It has also started the publication of text-books in modem 
Indian languages and it hopes to bring out annually at least one standard 
text-book for each subject in Marathi and Gujarati for the benefit of its 
students. 


me ronowmg table shows the grant-in-aid given to the S. N. D. T. 
Indian Women’s University by Government of Bombay since 1949-50- 




Table No. 6 (6) 




^ to S. N. D . T. Indian Women's University (1949-55) 


Year. 

G rants. 


Total. 

Recurring. 

Non-recurring. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1949-50 

7,500 

1,00,000 

1,07,500 

1950-51 

75,000 

2,75,000 

3,50,000 

1951-52 

60,000 

— 

60,000 

1952-53 

75,000 

75,000 

1,50,000 

1953-54 

1,15,000 

— 

1,15,000 

1954-55 

1,15,000 

— 

1,15,000 


VII Universities — General 


6 (18). Some aspects of University Education . — The expenditure on 
universities began in 1857 with the establishment of the University of 
Bombay. In the early years, the number of students who appeared for 
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the university examinations was, small and hence the total income of the 
University from fees was extremely meagre. Government was, there- 
fore, required to give some financial assistance to the University every 
year. By 1900, however, the picture had considerably altered. The num- 
ber of students who appeared for the different examinations of the Uni- 
versity had now considerably increased and as the administrative expen- 
diture of the University had not increased in proportion, it was now 
possible for the University authorities to balance their budget without 
any assistance from the State treasury. In 1901-02, for example the total 
expenditure of the Bombay University came to Rs. 2,06,208 out of which 
1,78,513 came from fees and Rs. 27,695 from other sources like endowments 
and donations. 

With the passing of the Indian Universities Act of 1904, however, 
universities were required to assume teaching functions as well as to 
improve their administrative machinery. For this purpose, Government 
began to give recurring as well as non-recurring grants to the Bombay 
University. When other statutory universities were established in the 
State, liberal recurring and non-recurring grants had to be given to them 
also in order to enable them to discharge their responsibilities. Conse- 
quently, the total expenditure on universities, especially the grants-in- 
aid from State funds, has increased very considerably since 1947. 

The following table shows the growth of expenditure of the universi- 
ties in the State from 1901: 
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The sudden increase in the number of statutory universities since 1947 
has created several problems which involve proper co-ordination of their 
activities. It is obvious that the teaching and the research facilities pro- 
vided by the different universities in the State would have to be co-ordi- 
nated on right lines if the best results are to be obtained within the 
resources available. Government, therefore, appointed a committee un- 
der the Chairmanship of Shri N. L. Ahmad to examine this problem in 
details. The terms of reference to the Committee were the following: — 

(1) to examine the lines on which the universities in the Bombay 
State have organised and developed their teaching departments since 
their establishment and how best to improve them, particularly with 
a view to securing the co-ordination of teaching and research facilities 
in the State; 

(2) to examine whether there has been any, and if so, to what extent, 
overlapping and duplication in the work of the various universities and 
suggest ways and means to eliminate wastage and to secure a proper 
co-ordination of the educational effort in the academic field; 

(3) to suggest the manner in which the staff of the Government col- 
leges should be utilised for post-graduate and research work conducted 
by the universities concerned; 

(4) to explore the possibility of placing the superior teaching and 
research staff employed in Government institutions under the academic 
control of the universities concerned with a view to the better and more 
efficient organisation of post-intermediate and research work; and 

(5) to recommend whether any, and if so, what new departments 
under the Faculties of Arts, Science, Technology etc. should be esta- 
blished by the universities concerned without increasing to any appre- 
ciable extent the financial liability of Government and to suggest 
whether any, and if so which teaching and other departments need to 
be discontinued by some of the universities in cases in which such 
departments have not been established under the terms of Endowment 
or Trust Funds; and 

(6) to suggest the basis and the upper limits of grants for the next 
three or five years. 

The Committee made a detailed study of the present organisation of 
the universities from the above points of view and has made several 
important recommendations which are now under the consideration of 
Government. ' 

VIII Arts and Science Colleges 

6 (19). The Development of Arts and Science Colleges. — The lead in 
the establishment of the modern colleges of arts and science was 
naturally taken by Government which established the first institutions 
of this type in the State. The oldest college in the State is the Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay, which began under the name of the Elphinstone 
Native Institution with the object of spreading a knowledge of Western 
science and literature among the people of India. This was later on 


designated as the Elphinstone College and was affiliated to the Univer- 
sity of Bombay in 1860. The Hindu College, Poona, which was establish- 
ed in 1821 for the study of Sanskrit literature, was also developed later 
on as a modern college of arts and science and became the Deccan 
College, Poona (affiliated to the University of Bombay in 1860). This 
was closed in 1934 on grounds of economy, but in 1939, it was revived 
as a post-graduate and research institute and its conduct was entrusted 
to a trust. A college for the Gujarati area was established at Ahmeda- 
bad and affiliated to the University in 1879 and a college for the Kannada 
area was established at Dharwar and affiliated to the University in 1917. 
The Institute of Science, formerly known as the Royal Institute of 
Science, was established in Bombay and affiliated to the University in 
1926. The Ismail Yusuf College at Andheri was established with the 
object of catering to the special needs of Muslim students and affiliated 
to the University in 1930. With the exception of this institution, there- 
fore, the policy of the Government has been to establish one arts and 
Science college in Bombay City and in each of the three linguistic regions 
of the State. These five institutions, therefore, were the only arts and 
science colleges conducted by Government in the State proper until 1949. 
In that year, however, the merger of the Indian States added two more 
institutions to this list, viz., the M. N. College at Visnagar and the Raja- 
ram College at Kolhapur. Thus Government conducts only seven col- 
leges of arts and science at present. 

The missionaries followed in the foot steps of Government and estab- 
lished two colleges of arts and science in Bombay, viz., the Wilson 
College which was affiliated to the University in 1861 and the St. Xavier’s 
College which was affiliated in 1869. For a long, time, these two colleges 
were the only institutions conducted by missionaries in this field. But 
in 1941 the Sophia College for Women was established in Bombay City 
and in 1947, another college was established at Ahmednagar. Mission- 
aries, therefore, conduct only four colleges of arts and science in the State 
at present. 

The bulk of the colleges of arts and science, i.e. 44 out of 55 are at 
present conducted by private Indian enterprise. It must be remembered, 
however, that there was no college under Indian management till 1880 
and that private Indian enterprise in the field of Collegiate Education was 
very slow to develop. The main difficulties that hindered its progress 
were (a) inadequate financial resources which made it difficult to provide 
the heavy non-recurring expenditure required for the establishment of a 
college; (b) lack of personnel; (c) the Departmental view that first rate 
colleges can only be conducted under European principals; (d) uncertain 
and inadequate character of the grant-in-aid from the State; and 
(e) Departmental competition in the sense that the only places where col- 
leges could have been successfully established i.e., Cities like Bombay, 
Poona, Ahmedabad or Kolhapur were already provided with Government 
institutions so that private enterprise had to establish a college either 
in a big city where a severe competition from an older Government 
college was to be faced or in a smaller town where it would have been 
next to impossible to attract a sufficient number of students. 


The Fergusson College, Poona, conducted by the Deccan Education 
Society was the first college to be established in this State under a purely 
Indian management. Even as early as in 1892, Sir Raymond West, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University spoke of it as “the most comp- 
letely developed and perhaps the only fully developed college under' 
purely native management in India.”* It would, therefore, be quite in 
order to quote the following account about its origin which appears in 
the Departmental Report for 1885-86: — 


_ <T | ie Fergusson College owes its origin to the growth of the New 
English School which was founded in 1880 by the late Mr. V. K. Chiplun- 
kar, the son of a learned and valued officer of the Educational Depart- 
ment, Messrs. B. G. Tilak and N. B. Namjoshi were from the first asso- 
ciated with Mr. Chiplunkar in his attempt to cheapen and extend edu- 
cation and they were afterwards joined by Mr. V. S. Apte and four other 
graduates who desired to devote their lives to the work. The success 
of the New English School led the Managers to take a further step 
forward, and in October, 1884, they called a meeting of gentlemen who 
were known to sympathise with private enterprise in education. This 
meeting formed itself into the Deccan Education Societies’ and placed 
itself under a Council consisting of seven new members and of seven 
surviving promoters of the original schools. Sir William Wedderburn, 
Bart., was elected Chairman and Dr. Bhandarkar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Council; His Highness the Maharaja and His Highness the Regent of 
Kolhapur became President and Vice-President of the Society. The'' 
Council, soon resolved to establish a College and to call it the 'Fergusson 
College’ so as to mark their appreciation of the interest which His Exce- 
llency the Governor took in the cause of private enterprise generally 
and in the prosperity of their school in particular. The College was 
recognised by the University in the Faculty of Arts for the purpose of the 
Previous Examination in December, 1884, and has received large support 
both from Government and from the public. The sums subscribed upto 
the date for permanent endowment of the College and for the establish- 
ment of scholarships amount to Rs. 84,000 and Government has promised 
a handsome contribution for the erection of a suitable building, the cor- 
nerstone of which was laid by His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir 
James Fergusson on the 5th November, 1885.”f 


Early in the present century, however, the Department began to 
abandon the old convention that arts and science colleges could be 
established only under European principals. Several Indian students 
now began to go to England and obtain degrees at English universities; 
and not infrequently they held their own in competition with English 
students. When such persons began to be available for service as prin- 
cipals and professors, it was no longer possible to argue that Indians 
were not adequately equipped to become principals of colleges. Hence 
the earlier emphasis on European principals was given up; and this 


* Translations of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists 
p. 62 . 

t P. 20. 


(London, 
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change in outlook, combined with the increasing support from public 
charity, led to the great expansion of private Indian enterprise at the 
collegiate level. 

Probably the most significant event which contributed to this change 
of outlook occurred a little earlier in 1899 when Shri (now Sir) Raghu- 
nath Paranjpe was bracketed as Senior Wrangler of the year at Camb- 
ridge. This unique success was not merely a personal triumph; it was 
welcomed throughout the country as a national victory and as a proof 
of the view that Indians were in no way intellectually inferior to English- 
men. The Director of Education mentioned this event in his Annual 
Report for 1898-99 and observed that “an achievement so remarkable 
could not but be a great encouragement to both the teachers and students 
of the Fergusson College.” Even Lord Curzon sent a telegram to the 
college and congratulated it upon the “brilliant success of a former pupil 
in carrying off the Blue Riband of English Scholarship” and observed 
that “such a triumph was a wonderful tribute both to the teaching of 
the college and to the capabilities of the most highly trained Indian 
intellect.” At that time there were hardly any Indians in the I.E.S., and 
the then Director of Education, Mr. E. Giles, informed Shri Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale that Government would be glad to appoint Shri Raghunath 
Paranjpe to the I.E.S. The life members of the Deccan Education Society 
also expressed their willingness to release him from the pledge of service 
to the Society. But Shri Raghunath Paranjpe remained loyal to his col- 
lege and joined as the Principal of the Fergusson College in January, 1902. 
This courage and sacrifice focussed the attention of the whole of India on 
the Fergusson College and the old theory that the Indians were not worthy 
to be principals of colleges was buried for ever. 

Colleges of arts and science began, therefore, to increase after 1901 and 
especially after 1921. This will be clearly seen from the following table 
which shows the number of arts and science colleges in the State, their 
enrolment, and their total expenditure by sources: — 



Table No. 6 {8) 

Growth of Colleges for General Education (1881-82 to 1954-55) 
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It will be seen from the above table that there were six colleges of 
arts and science in the State proper in 1881-82 and that their number 
had increased only to 10 in 1921-22. Even in 1936-37, the number of 
colleges of arts and science had increased to 14 only. Owing to the 
great public awakening created by the assumption of office by the Popular 
Ministry and the attainment of Independence, however, there was a great 
expansion of Collegiate Education during the next 20 years and the num- 
ber of colleges of arts and science increased to 55 (with an enrolment of 
53,164 students) in 1954-55. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century when the Elphinstone 
Institution was established in Bombay, it was believed that this single 
institution would be able to meet the requirements of the State as a 
Whole. Later on, it was believed that one college of arts and science 
would be able to meet the needs of each region. At present even this 
theory has outlived its utility and colleges have now been established in 
every district and in almost every city with a population of more than 
30,000. 

6 (20). Grants-in-aid to non-Government Arts and Science, Commerce 
and Secondary Training Colleges— As stated earlier in Chapter V, the 
system of payment by results was adopted in this State when the system 
of grants-in-aid to educational institutions was first instituted. Accord- 
ingly, the first grants to colleges were also based on results. The Indian 
Education Commission, however, recommended that this system was 
unsuitable for the collegiate stage of education and that “the rate of aid 
to each college be determined by the strength of the staff, the expendi- 
ture on its maintenance, the efficiency of the institution and the wants 
of the locality; and that provision be made for special grants to aided 
colleges whenever necessary, for the supply and renewal of buildings, 
furniture, libraries, and other apparatus of instruction.”* This recom- 
mendation was accepted by Government and revised rules of grants-in- 
aid to colleges were issued in 1886 under which a system of block grants 
was introduced and provision was also made for the sanction of non- 
recurring grants. In actual practice, however, the grants-in-aid to col- 
leges were never substantial; and the non-Government colleges had to 
depend mainly on fees and donations for their support. This financial 
handicap, as we have seen, was partly responsible for the slow expansion 
of private enterprise in Collegiate Education. 

With the coming ihto office of the Popular Ministry in 1936-37, how- 
ever, the situation changed very radically. The expansion of Secondary 
Education which had taken place in the early years of the century began 
to bear fruit during this period and the enrolment of students at the 
collegiate stage increased very rapidly. The boom created by the eco- 
nomic conditions during the Second World War stimulated private charity 
to a considerable extent. The Popular Ministry also revised the old 
system of grants-in-aid to colleges and began to award larger and more 
substantial grants in proportion to the expenditure incurred. Consequent- 
ly, the funds available for higher education increased very substantially 


* Report p, 305, 
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after 1936-37, and especially after 1946-47, with the result that the num- 
ber of arts and science colleges in the State increased from 14 (with an 
enrolment of 9,864 students) in 1936-37 to 32 (with an enrolment of 24,449 
students) in 1946-47 and to 55 (with an enrolment of 53,164 students) in 
1954-55. 

Until recently, these grants to colleges were fixed on an ad-hoc basis. 
The whole question of framing suitable rules for assessing the grants 
admissible to non-Government colleges was under consideration. Pend- 
mg uie finalisation of suitable rules, block grants were sanctioned to 
non-Government colleges for the three-year period from 1949-50 to 1951- 
52, with the proviso that the grant-in-aid to be paid in the second and 
subsequent year would be reduced by the amount of net saving which 
the colleges might have in the preceding years. From the year 1952-53 
the maintenance grants to non-Government colleges were fixed in accord- 
ance with rules framed for the purpose. These rules were revised under 
(government Resolution, Education Department, No. NGC 1253 of 28th 
J 'r y .’ Und ?r these rules, the grant-in-aid is related to the actual 

admissible expenditure of the institution each year as in the case of second- 
ary schools. 

According to the revised rules now in force, subject to certain limits in 
regard to the net saving or deficit as revealed by their accounts, main. 
tenance grants are paid to non-Government arts and science, commerce 
mid secondary training colleges at the rate of 10, 15 or 20 per cent, of 
eir approved expenditure during the previous year, according to the 
category m which they are placed. The different colleges have been 
classified in three categories according to their location and standing. The 
older and well-established colleges in the bigger cities generally are in 
the 10 per cent, category and the newer colleges are in the 15 or 20 per cent 
category in accordance with their standing and location. There is also 
provision for the payment of dearness allowance grants towards expen- 
diture on dearness allowance, if paid at Government rates. These grants 
are assessed simultaneously with the maintenance grants and subject to 

aS^oaMTt ^Q ( °i f /Q SaVing 0r + de ?il ) Common to the maintenance grants, 
dnrincf n, 1 33 P6r Cent ° f the ex P enditur e on dearness allowance 

Jf 1 "? the feeding year. There is provision in the revised rules for 
° nen-recumng building grants, subject to funds being 
available. Further, Government have also introduced a scheme fof 
advancing loans at an agreed rate of interest to non-Government arts 

ingt Sr C rt co Hvf rCe K and S> T - Colle § es for the construction of butiS 
mgs etc. It will thus be seen that at present grants are paid to non- 

biore nment COlleges 0n a definite basis and at a more generous rate than 

IX Professional Colleges 

® , (21) - The Development of Professional Colleges .—' The establish- 

of ?L an iiw m f an ? ° f P r ° feSsi0na l colle S es is much costlier than that 
of the colleges of arts and science. It is not surprising, therefore that 
private enterprise should be slow to enter this field and that the Eldest 
professional colleges in this field should be established and maintained by 
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Government Even as late as in 1921-22, there were 7 colleges for Prof es- 
sional Education in the State and all of them were conducted by Govern- 
ment. These included the Government Law College, Bombay; the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay; the College of Engineering, Poona; the College 
rof Agriculture, Poona; the Sydenham College of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay; the Secondary Training College, Bombay and the Forest 
College for the Training of Rangers, Dharwar. 

After 1921, the local bodies and private enterprise began to enter the 
field. The Bombay Municipality which has done such great service to 
Medical Education in the State established the G. S. Medical College, 
Bombay, and affiliated it to the University in 1925. Private Indian enter- 
prise was responsible for the establishment, during this period, of the 
H L College of Commerce at Ahmedabad and for the establishment of 
non-Government Law Colleges at Poona, Ahmedabad and Karachi. The 
more progressive' Indian States also entered the field during this period 
and colleges for Law and Teacher-training were established at Kolhapur 
and for Commerce and Teacher-training at Baroda. The period between 
1921 and 1937 is, therefore, remarkable for a fairly large expansion of 
Professional Education at the collegiate level and for the entry of non- 
Government agencies in the field. 

After the assumption of office by the Popular Ministry in 1937, the 
progress of professional colleges was far more rapid than that during any 
other earlier period. The nationalist view had always been that Profes- 
sional Education was sadly neglected under the British administration 
and consequently professional colleges began to receive great emphasis 
at the hands of the State Government after 1937. Large financial assis- 
tance also began to be available for the purpose from the funds of the 
Central Government after the attainment of Independence. The establish- 
ment of the regional universities in the State helped this trend still fur- 
ther because some of them have since established colleges for Professional 
Education. As a result of all these forces, the number of professional col- 
leges in the State has increased from 12 (with an enrolment of 3,347 stu- 
dents) in, 1936-37 to 65 (with an enrolment of 25,277 students) in 1954-55. 

The following table shows the growth of professional colleges in the 
State between 1881-82 and 1954-55: 


ly— S 1338—18 
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1946-47 24 7,301 561 7,862 ... 9 , 66,137 2 , 09,931 15 , 49,001 4 , 06,618 31 , 31,687 

1951-52 51 15,619 1,059 16,678 4 , 28,871 41 , 29,192 2 , 32,808 37 , 59,511 15 , 18,226 1 , 00 , 68,608 

1953 - 54 62 21,062 1,796 22,858 10 , 50,393 48 , 11,586 3 , 94,809 46 , 81,382 20 , 65,477 1 , 30 , 03,647 

1954 - 55 65 . 23,232 2,045 25,277 5 , 41,365 20 , 21,583 4 , 15,762 51 , 49,646 20 , 63,102 1 , 31 , 91,458 



. PZ . p . POONA, 1956. 
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The Sixty-five colleges for Professional Education which were conducted 
in the State on the 31st March, 1955 can be classified as follows: — 


1. Colleges of Education ... ... 10 

2. Engineering Colleges ... ... 8 

3. Colleges of Medicine ... ... 15 

4. Veterinary Colleges ... ... 1 

5. Agricultural Colleges ... ... 3 

6. Colleges of Commerce ... ... 11 

7. Law Colleges ... ... 7 

8. Colleges of applied Arts and Architec- 1 

ture. 

9. Other Colleges ... ... 9 


Total ... 65 


Of these, the Colleges of Education have been dealt with partly in 
'^Chapter IV under “Basic Education” and partly in Chapter VII under 
“The Training of Teachers”. The remaining colleges will be described 
in detail in Chapter VIII which deals with Professional Education. 

X Post-Graduate Institutions for Research 

6 (22). Post-graduate Institutions for Research . — Several institutions 
have been established in this State with the object of developing research 
in various branches of knowledge. They function mostly at the post- 
graduate level and several ftf-them have been recognised by the statutory 
universities of the State as “recognised” or “constituent” institutions. 
They now form a very important group of institutions for higher learning 
in the State and some of them have carried out such good work that they 
have attained an all-India character and eminence. 

There was no definite system of grants-in-aid to such institutions in the 
past. Each institution was considered on its merits and ad hoc grants 
were sanctioned. On the whole, however, the amount of grant-in-aid 
given was generally ttie&gre. Recently, the Popular Ministry has framed 
special rules for givirig grants-in-aid to research and cultural institutions. 
The recurring grants are usually awarded on the basis of approved ex- 
penditure subject to an upper limit of 25 per cent. The rules also provide 
for the payment of non-recurring grants although it has not yet 
been possible, on account of financial stringency, to sanction adequate 
financial assistance for this purpose. 
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The following table shows the amount of grant-in-aid sanctioned for 
research and cultural institutions since 1949: — 

Table No. 6 (10) 

Grants-in-aid to Research and Cultural Institutions (1949-55) 

Year. Amount of grand-in-aid. 

Bs. 

1949- 50 ... ... 1,57,230 

1950- 51 ... ... 1,51,352 

1951- 52 ... ... 1,22,920 

1952- 53 ... ... 1,49,635 

1953- 54 ... ... 1,29,554 

1954- 55 ... ... 1,63,485 

A large number of the research and cultural institutions are devoted 
to Oriental Studies, and their account will be given later in Chapter XV. 
A brief notice of some of the other institutions aided by Government is 
given below : 

(a) Tata Institute of Fundamental Research. — This institution has an 
international status and is devoted to advance study and research in 
various subjects comprised under the general head “Atomic Science.” 
It has carried out Very important researches in Theoretical Physics, Ex- 
perimental Physics with special reference to the study of cosmic radia- 
tion and Nuclear Physics. This famous institution is managed by the 
Tata Charities and is largely assisted by the Government of India. At 
present the State Government gives an annual grant of Rs. 50,000 to this 
institution. 

(b) Tata Institute of Social Sciences— The Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences was founded in the year 1936 by the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 
as a pioneer attempt to meet the pressing need for Professional Educa- 
tion in the_ field of social work. Recently, the Institute has been provided 
with spacious buildings at Chembur, Bombay. It is primarily a profes- 
sional school for social work. It provides a two years’ course in social 
work at the end of which a Diploma in Social Service Administration is 
awarded to successful candidates. The Institute has been doing very 
good work in its field and has earned an all-India status. 

(c) Gujarat Vidya Sabha. — The Vidya Sabha formerly known as the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society, was founded in 1848 for the promotion of 
knowledge and culture in Gujarat and for the progress of Gujarati lang- 
uage and literature. To fulfil these objectives, it has been maintaining 
trust funds (which now number 209), publishing books, running a monthly 
magazine and conducting a Pathashala. Since 1938-39, it is conducting" 
the, Sheth B. J. Institute which is at present affiliated to the Gujarat 
University and provides instruction and conducts research in Sanskrit, 
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Ancient Indian Culture, Arabic, Persian and Gujarati. It has also un- 
dertaken the project of preparing an authentic text of Bhayavata on the 
same lines as those on which the work of Maha Bharata and Ramayana, 
_is being done elsewhere. 

(d) Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona. — The Institute 
was founded at Poona in 1930 with the object of organising systematic 
studies and investigations in the political and economic problems of India 
and of training workers for such research. It has always been a recognis- 
ed centre of university work in Economics and since the establishment 
of the University of Poona, the staff of the Institute participates in the 
teaching programme for post-intermediate and post-graduate students of 
the University of Poona and guides research students of the University 
Department of Economics. The main interest of the Institute, however, 
is centred in the conduct of studies and research projects and the publi- 
cation of their results. 

The most important work of the Institute has been done in the field 
of agricultural economic surveys and urban socio-economic surveys. In 
this connection, mention may be made of its Survey of Farm Business in 
Wai Taluka, National Sample Surveys in 12 districts of the Bombay State, 
Rural Credit Surveys in seven districts of Bombay and Hyderabad, and 
Socio-Economic Surveys of Poona, Sholapur, and Kolhapur. In addition, 
the Institute has carried out several other surveys on requests made ;by 
different State Governments and other authorities. 

The Institute has also set up, with the help of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, a Section in Demography and Population Studies. Fertility surveys 
have been carried out by this Section in Poona, Nasik, Kolaba and North 
Satara Districts and reports on these have been published. Recently, the 
Ministry of Health, Government of India, has sanctioned a grant to the 
Institute for extending the studies in Demography and for the conduct 
of nutrition surveys. It has also started a training programme aimed at 
imparting training and instruction in social science research methods. 

During the last 25 years the Institute has done work of such a high 
order that it has become one of the most important institutions in the 
whole of India in the field of economic and political research and has 
also been recognised in the international field. 

(e) Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal, Poona. — -The Mandal was found- 
ed in 1910 with the object of fostering research in Indian history. It has 
so far collected and conserved over 10 lakhs of historical documents, 
over 18,000 manuscripts, about 5,000 coins, over 1,000 paintings, and about 
800 other objects of historical importance. It maintains a good library 
which contains more than 10,000 volumes. It has so far published 94 . 
works containing valuable historical material and conducts a quarterly 
journal which has run into 34 volumes. This institution is a very im- 
portant centre for research in Indian history in general and Maratha 
history in particular. 

if) Gujarat Research Society: — The Society was founded in 1937 with 
the object of promoting, organising and co-ordinating research in -all 
branches of knowledge with special reference to Maha-Gujarat. The 
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Society has conducted studies in the problems of health and nutrition in 
several localities and collected a good deal of reliable data. Intelligence 
tests of Gujarati children have been carried out and further work on 
testing the physical efficiency, general intelligence etc. of Gujarati and- 
other children has been planned. Popular science leaflets were prepared 
by the Society and more than 30,000 copies have been distributed free 
through women’s organisations. The Society has prepared a simple glos- 
sary of scientific terms in Gujarati. It also conducts a journal in which 
articles of original research are published. 

Among the other institutions assisted at this level, mention may be 
made of (1) the Maharashtra Association for the Cultivation of Science, 
Poona, which specialises in Botany, Plant Pathology and Micro-biology; 
(2) Anthropological Society of Bombay; (3) the Indian Institute of Edu- 
cation, Bombay; (4) the Govindrao. Korgaonkar Institute of Rural Edu- 
cation, Gargoti; (5) the Islamic Research Association, Bombay; (6) Mum- 
bai Marathi Grantha Sangrahalaya, Bombay; (7) Anjuman-I-Islam Urdu 
Research Institute, Bombay; (8) the Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar 
and (9) Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad. 

XI Fees and Scholarships 

6 (23). Financial Assistance to Poor and Deserving Students . — From the 
statistics of the expenditure on colleges given earlier, it will be seen that 
these institutions depend very largely on fees for their maintenance. As 
the cost of education has risen very greatly during the last hundred years, 
especially after the two World Wars, the rates of fees in colleges have 
also gone up in proportion and it has become increasingly difficult for 
poor students to avail themselves of higher education. 

In the early days when modern education was first introduced in the 
State, the ancient Indian tradition that all higher education should be 
free, still held the field. In the collegiate institutions of the Bombay 
Native Education Society, therefore, no fees were charged to the students 
and provision was also made for the grant of stipends or scholarships to 
almost every student. Even the public raised funds and handed them 
over to Government with a request that the interest therefrom should be 
utilised for grant of scholarships to poor and deserving students reading 
in colleges. The Board of Education changed this policy to some extent. 
On the one hand,. it began to charge fees in its collegiate institutions; and 
on the other, it reduced the amount of stipends paid to the students. But 
until 1855, the total number of students reading in colleges was so small 
and the provision of stipends and scholarships was proportionately so 
large that most of the students reading at the collegiate stage obtained 
some financial assistance, however, small. Besides, the rates of fees levi- 
ed were very low and poor students desiring to avail themselves of higher 
education were not seriously inconvenienced. 

This position changed to a considerable extent between 1855 and 1915. 
The Educational Despatch of 1854 laid stress on the levy of fees in edu- 
cational institutions and the number of scholarships available in colleges^ 
was, therefore, restricted very considerably after 1855. On the other ' 
hand, the total number of students seeking admission to colleges increas- 
ed very greatly, during this period. Financial concessions in the form of 


scholarships or remission of fees, either in whole or in part, could now 
be given only to a small percentage of students reading at the collegiate 
stage and this percentage became continually smaller as the total enrol- 
. melt in colleges began to rise. As time passed on it became ■ ^cre^mgly 
difficult for poor students to receive higher education. The only redeem- 
ing feature of the situation, therefore, was £ 

the heln of poor students at this critical period. A large number of 
organizations were formed by the public with the object of giving scholar- 
ships to students receiving higher education. Some of these were gene- 
ral and open to students of all castes and communities while others were 
restricted on local or communal basis. But the total financial assistance 
made available to poor students through all these sources was certainly 
very large and it played an important’ part in the development' of higher 
nnotiAM m t.hp st.atp during this period. 


On account of the First World War the cost of living increased very 
greatly and in order to meet the increasing expenditure of collegiate 
institutions, the rates of fees charged in them were considerably raised. 
Poor students began, therefore, to feel great hardship at the collegiate 
stage. Between 1921 and 1937, therefore, Government instituted a large 
number of free-studentships and scholarships for the intermediate (in- 
cluding Muslims) and backward classes. No such provision was made 
for the advanced classes partly on the ground that higher education 
had spread very largely among them and partly because private charity 
had made a good deal of provision for the students belonging to these 
communities. It was, therefore, felt thajt the assistance of Government 
was required only by the intermediate and backward sections of the 
community. It is also worthy of note that these classes themselves orga- 
nised private charity to (some extent and supplemented the financial 
assistance which Government had made available to their students. On 
the whole, therefore, it may be said that during this period, fairly satis- 
factory financial assistance was available to poor students reading at the 
collegiate stage, partly from Government and partly from private sources. 

During the Second World War, there was another steep rise in the cost 
of living and the fees of collegiate institutions had to be increased still 
further. The need of providing for poor students reading at this stage, 
therefore, increased very considerably and in order to meet the situation, 
Government adopted a number of measures. In the first place, the 
number of free-studentships and scholarships in Government colleges was 
increased to, some extent. Secondly, Government decided that the 
communal basis of financial assistance to poor students should be done 
away with, in the larger interests of the country. Consequently, scholar- 
ships and free-studentships were now awarded on merit and on a regional 
basis (that is to say, preference was given to students from rural or back- 
ward areas) and not on a communal basis as in the past. Thirdly, a large 
number of additional merit scholarships and loan scholarships were 
sanctioned. During 1954-55, for example, the total number of merit scho- 
larships awarded at the collegiate stage came to 255 and a total expen- 
diture of Rs. 2,32,240 was incurred on them. Similarly a total number of 
164 loan scholarships was also sanctioned at this stage and the question 
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of making payment is under consideration. Fourthly, very large conces- 
sions were given to displaced students reading at the collegiate stage. 
Fifthly, the Government of India instituted a very liberal scheme of 
scholarships to students of the backward communities reading at the 
collegiate stage and this was also supplemented by scholarships provided 
by the State Government from its own funds. On the whole, therefore, 
it may be said that the provision for financial assistance to poor and 
deserving students reading at the collegiate stage has been greatly 
increased since 1937 and especially after 1947. 

6 (24). Conclusion . — It will be seen from the foregoing review that 
higher education has made considerable progress in this State during the last 
hundred years. In 1855, when the Department of Education was created, there 
was no university in the State; there were only 2 colleges of arts and 
science at Bombay and Poona respectively; and only a humble beginning 
had been made in Professional Education by the establishment of the Grant 
Medical College in Bombay; the opening of the Engineering Class and 
Mechanical School at Poona and by the establishment of a Chair of Juris- 
prudence in Bombay. Two years later, the University of Bombay was 
established. It held the first Matriculation Examination in 1859 and in 
1860, four colleges were affiliated to it for the first time. During the last 
100 years, the total number of universities in the State has increased 
from one to six and the establishment of the seventh University at Vallabh 
Vidya Nagar, Anand, is under contemplation. The number of colleges 
has increased from 5 in 1855 (2 colleges for general Education and 3 for 
professional education) to 120 in 1954-55 (55 colleges for General Education 
and 65 colleges for Professional Education). The students reading at the 
collegiate stage numbered only a few hundred in 1855, while in 1955, 
their strength has increased to 78,441 of which 53,164 were in colleges for 
General Education and 25,277 were in colleges of Professional Education. 
Similarly, the total expenditure on Collegiate Education was less than a 
lakh of rupees in 1855; but in 1955, the total expenditure on higher educa- 
tion was of the order of Rs. 400 lakhs. And it is worthy of note that in 
spite of the rapid expansion that has taken place in recent years, educa- 
tional institutions in this State have been able to maintain a fairly higher 
standard of scholarship in all fields of higher education. 


CHAPTER VII 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

7 (1). This Chapter is divided into four sections: 

A: Training of Secondary Teachers; 

B: Training of Primary Teachers (Men); 

C: Training of Primary Teachers (Women); and 
D: Training of Other Teachers. 

7 (2). Training of Secondary Teachers (1824-29 ). — The first— English ' 
school for Indian children was opened in Bombay City in 1818. But ! 
English education was rather slow to develop and even inl840 when the 
Board of Education assumed office, there were only four iSnglish schools 
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in the State— at Bombay, Poona, Thana and Panvel. The need of taking 
any practical measures for the training of secondary teachers did not 
therefore, arise at this time. The Board of Education, however stressed 
the importance of English education and increased the number of second- 
ary schools rapidly- Hence in 1848 one comes across the first plan to 

train secondary teachers by establishing “normal departments to tram 
schoolmasters that would take the place of those who would otherwise 
have to^eTmported from England at great expense.*. No action was, 
however, taken on this proposal till the dissolution of the Board in 125^- 

Soon after the creation of the Education Department, it appeared that 
the problem. would be taken up in right earnest. As early as in 1856-5J, 
Howard proposed the establishment of a regular training college tiru 
Bombay for the professional preparation of assistant masters of English 
Schools.f But owing to the political disturbances of 1857 which neces- 
sitated retrenchment, the proposal was dropped. About 1861, Howard 
went to England for a short visit and from the enquiries made there, he 
concluded that good “general education” was of far greater significance than 
“professional training.” He, therefore, changed his views and dropped 
all ideas of training the teachers of english. schools. In 1862-63, he report- 
ed that the normal colleges in Bombay, “do not, except in very rare 
cases, supply English teachers to the Department and consequently our 
English teachers, as a class, have had no special professional training... 

1 1 do not very much regret the absence of technical instruction in the art 
' of school-keeping. Much of what is taught under that head seems to 
me of questionable benefit. At all events, I am sure that its value is 
exaggerated by most educational writers in comparison with good gene- 
ral culture. For instance, I feel sure, that there could be no comparison, 
even in a purely scholastic view, between the benefit to a young man 
of a thorough study of Mathematical Physics, and that of two years 1 
course of Pedagogy. 

The same views were also held by Sir Alexander Grant who declared 
that the University was “the great normal school for Assistant High 
School Masters. 15 What he meant was that a university graduate re- 
ceives so good a general education that he needs no further professional 
training to become a competent teacher. This view dominated the 
Departmental policy till the end of the nineteenth century§ and no steps 


* Report of the Board of Education, 1848. 

f Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1856-57, Paras. 44 and 45. 
In so far as head masters are concerned, Howard was of opinion that only English 
men should be appointed to the posts. The question of their training, therefore, did 
not arise. 

$ Ibid, 1862-63, pp. 35-39. 

if Ibid, 1866-67, p. 33. 

§ In one of his letters to Government written as late as in 1895-96, the Director 
of Education observed : “Every Educational authority in Bombay from Sir Alexander 
Grant down to the present time has declared the University to be the only Training 
College reauired for Secondary Schools. Sir Alexander Grant was the most distin- 
guished educational officer that ever came to India, and we have steadily worked 
on his plan since he left us in 1868” — Report of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay, for 1895-96, Appendix D. 
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were taken for the establishment of a training college for secondary 
teachers, although such an institution was established in Madras as early 
as in 1856. 

This policy is really based on two assumptions: (1) that all teachers 
in high schools would at least be graduates; and (2) that a graduate 
does not need any professional training to make him a good teacher. Even 
assuming that the second of these statements is valid, this policy often 
failed in practice partly because a very large number of assistant mas- 
ters in secondary schools were only under-graduates and partly because 
a substantial proportion of them was thafeof matriculates who had never 
entered the portals of the university^Tt was, therefore, felt necessary 
to take some measures for the improvement of matriculate or under- 
graduate assistant masters. In Government schools, it was laid down 
that all teachers of English must hold a certificate of competency from an 
Inspector and headmasters required to impart some knowledge of 

teaching to their assistants^A convention was also laid down that new 
recruits to the cadre of secondary teachers should be required to serve for 
a time in the more important Government high schools in order that they 
might learn their duties under the eye of the most experienced 
headmasters. It was, therefore, argued that the “first grade 
High Schools discharge the functions of Secondary Training Col- 
leges; and the experience of the last 15 years appears to prove that this 
economical system meets all the requirements of the smaller secondary 
schools without weakening the teaching staff of any of the larger insti- 
tutions.”* In so far as the aided schools are concerned, a rule was laid 
down that the headmasters must be university graduates and it was 
expected that they would train their undergraduate or matriculate assis- 
tants in the same way as the headmasters of Government schools did. 
It would no$Jbe readily granted that these arrangements are a poor 
apology for training. But at this period, it was held that this system 
was both economical and successful; that it did not lead to any lowering 
of standards in secondary schools; and that there was, in consequence, 
no justification for the establishment of a training institution for second- 
ary teachers.f 

This policy of a flat refusal to adopt measures for the proper train- 
ing of secondary teachers began to be attacked from higher quarters, 
especially after 1882. The Indian Educa tion Commission could n ot de- 
finitely make up its mind onHiHe ’necessity of training for secondary 
teachers and merely recommended that “an examination in the principles 


* Report of the Bombay Provincial Committee of the Indian Education Commis- 
sion, 1882, p. 125. 

t In 1881-82, the Bombay Provincial Committeeof the Indian Education Com- 
mission recommended that no change need be made in the existing system in Bom- 
bay and as late as in 1895-96, when the Government of India raised the question 
of the training of secondary teachers, the Director of Education wrote: “I am at a 
loss to understand why this question of training of secondary schools teachers crops 
up again. There has never been any complain against our Secondary Schools.” 
Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, for 1895-96, Appendix D. 


and practice of teaching be instituted, success in which should hereafter 
be a condition of permanent employment as a teacher in any secondary 
school, Government or aided.”* The Government of India, however, were 
not satisfied with this tame recommendation and began to suggest that 
regular provision for the training of secondary teachers should be made. 
In 1887, for instance, the Governor-General in Council declared that, “in 

the truest interest of education.. ....Colleges for teachers of English...' 

should be regarded as the first charge on the educational grant. f Ag ain 
in 1889, it was declared that “the Governor-General in Council considers 
it impossible to secure good instructors without such a process of selec- 
tion and preparation as a ‘Normal Training School’ gives and is unable to 
regard the adoption of examination in the art of teaching as an adequate 
substitution for good normal schools. His Excellency in Council, there- 
fore, deems it essential that each Local Government should accept the 
responsibility of providing means for training teachers for each grade of 
Schools primary, middle and high — as a first charge on the educational 
grant. $ Similar statements were again repeated during the next quin- 
quennium so that the Department was at last forced to yield. < In 189lP~ 
,97, it was reported that “examinations in the knowledge of school method 
and the science of teaching are none under consideration,’! and the 
Secondary Teachers’ Certificate Examination (or the S. T. C.) was actually 
IStrcduged , in „18g9j It was to be conducted by the Divisional Inspectors 
and the printed papers were to be the same for all divisions. The Exa- 
mination consisted of two parts (i) Theory of teaching and (ii) Practice 
of teaching. For the former, the candidates were to read three books 
prescribed by the Department; and for the latter, they were to be examin- 
ed by the Inspectors in class teaching and class discipline. The Examina- 
tion was open to graduates as well as to those who had passed the Univer- 
sity Entrance Examination or the School Final, provided that they were 
teachers in Government or recognised schools. 

I- The S - T - 9- Examination (1899-1955 ).— The S. T. C. Examination 
which thus started m 1899 is being conducted by the Department to this 
t? the earlier da y s : used to be managed centrally from the office 

i i e . , rec l or Education; but it has since been transferred to the con- 
trol of the Principal, Secondary Training College, Bombay and a special 
Board has also been constituted for it. It is worthy of note that, in spite 
of the organisation of a large number of training institutions and courses 
for graduate and undergraduate or matriculate teachers during the present 
century, this examination has not lost its popularity and is still being 
availed of by a large number of teachers every year. This is mainly due 
to the fact that it provides a very convenient half-way house between a 
full-fledged training course (for which the teacher has to make some finan- 
cial sacrifice) and no training at all (which also results in some loss of 
Pay). 


* Report, p. 254. 

f Progress of Education in India, 1887-92, p. 213. 
t Ibid, p. 214. 

fl Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1896-97, p. 24. 
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The course prescribed for the Examination has become wider and more 
comprehensive during the last fifty years. Prior to the S. T. C. Examina- 
tion held in 1933, the examination in theory was conducted in two papers 
only: (1) History of Education and General Methods; and (2) Special 
Methods, School Organisation and Hygiene. A new course was then 
brought into effect from the Examination held in July, 1933. According 
to the revised rules, the Examination was then held in two revised papers, 
viz., (1) History of Education and Elementary Principles of Education; 
and (2) Methods of Teaching and School Organization and Hygiene. The 
rules of the Examination were further revised by G.R., E.D., No. 566 of 
23rd July, 1941, and 1st July, 1943 and the Examination was then conduct- 
ed in the following papers: — 

(1) Paper I — Elementary Principles of Education. 

(2) Paper II — (a) School Organization and Hygiene. 

(b) Hygiene. 

(3) Paper III — Special Methods. 

Since 1954, the syllabus for Part I of the Examination is still further 
. amended and the candidates taking the Examination are now examined 
in the following papers: — 

(1) Paper I — Elementary Principles of Education. 

(2) Paper II — School Organization and Hygiene and Educational 

Administration and Movements. 

(3) Paper III — General Methods. 

(4) Paper IV — Special Methods. 

formerly, by way of preparation for the S. T. C. Examination Part II, 
candidates were required to give at least 15 lessons under the supervision 
of a headmaster or some teacher approved by the Educational Inspector 
concerned. This limit of 15 lessons was then raised to 30 lessons. Under 
the revised rules in force the candidates are now required to give 30 
lessons, observe 50 lessons of trained teachers and write six essays under 
the guidance of teachers who have passed their B. T. Examination and 
who are approved for the work by the Educational Inspectors concerned. 

Since the Examination held in May, 1954 candidates have been 
allowed the option to answer the questions set at the Examination in the 
regional languages. This offers an incentive to some teachers in primary 
schools to pass the S. S. C. Examination and to get themselves trained by 
passing the S. T. C. Examination. As a result of this option the standard 
of work has gone up considerably. Not only has the pass percentage 
increased from about 58 per cent, to 80 per cent, but examiners report 
that the work turned out is of a better quality. 
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The following table f shows the number of candidates who appeared for 
and passed the Examination in a few selected years of the present cen- 
tury:— 

Table No. 7 (1) 


S. T. C. Examination Results 


Year. 

•Number of students 
who appeared at 
the Examination. 

Nubmer of students who 
became eligible for the 
S. T. Certificate. 

1911-12 

65 

45 

1921-22 

61 

27 

1931-32 

338 

138 

1936-37 

553 

182 

1941-42 

979 

406 

1946-47 

232 

95 

1951-52 

639 

320 

1953-54 

408 

366 


Owing to the increasing popularity of this Examination, S. T. C. Insti- 
tutes have been established at several centres and they provide a fairly 
rigorous and systematic course of training to the candidates. The 
improvement in the quality of the work turned out by the candidates 
in recent years is also partly due to the good work which these institutes 
have been doing. 

7 (4). The S . T. C. Diploma (1906-23 ). — Very soon after the organisa- 
tion of the S. T. C. Examination, it became necessary to go a step further 
and to establish a training institution for secondary teachers. The lead 
in this matter came from Curzon who, in his Resolution of 1904 placed 
a great emphasis on teacher education. Besides, funds for the purpose 
also became available as a result of the liberal grants sanctioned by the 
Central Government. Hence ,a regular training institution for second- 
ary teachers — the Secondary Training College in Bombay — was started in 
1906. It had a staff of two officers only — a Principal who was formerly 
a professor in a Government college and who had paid some visits to 
training institutions in the United Kingdom before taking up his new 
duty and a Vice-Principal ,who was an experienced headmaster. The 
institution was located in two class-rooms of the Elphinstone High 
School, Bombay and admitted 35 students, of whom 30 were selected 
from Government institutions and 5 from the teachers of aide# schools. 

Till 1923, the College used to award its own Diploma called the Second- 
ary Training College Diploma (or briefly the S. T. C. D.) and some idea 
of its work may be had from the following two quotations: — 
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“(1906-07 ). — The students are actually under instruction for about 18 
hours a week. They attend lectures on method, psychology and the 
history of education; and they are taught elocution and drawing. Most 
of the time of the staff, however, is spent either in demonstration or 
criticism lessons; especially during the second term, in the latter. The 
students are required to do as much teaching as possible under super- 
vision, the amount actually accomplished during the second term being 
perhaps' teix h ours on an average for each student.’’*_j 
r “(1916-T7J? The study of general educational problems is not encou- 
raged, except so far as they appear in connection with history of educa- 
tion, special attention being paid to the history of Indian education. 
Students are warned against over-reading, especially the reading of books 
narrowly educational. . .The only books prescribed by the Department 
for examination are Quick’s Educational Reformers’ and Sully’s ‘Psycho- 
logy for Teachers.’ A course of lectures on school equipment lasts almost 
the whole year. Two courses of lectures on method have been given — 
one by the Principal in languages, history and geography and the other, 
by the Vice-Principal, in science and mathematics general method being 
dealt with by both lecturers. . .During the first term, an hour a week is 
devoted to blackboard writing and an hour a week is devoted to phone- 
tics and elocution during the whole year, special attention being devoted 
to the delivery of poetry. Demonstration lessons are given... For criti- 
cism lessons, of which about ten are given by each student during the 
year, the students do nothing but watch during the first month, then 

they give lessons under the supervision of the staff Science graduates 

only follow the scientific part of the work and learn in the laboratory 
the improvements needed for the new science course and to a small ex- 
tent put boys through them.”f // 

7 (5). The B. T. Degree (192&-55 ). — In 1923, the Secondary Training 
College, which was affiliated to the University of Bombay, admitted the 
first batch of students for the degree of Bachelor of Teaching (B.T.). This 
opened a new chapter in the training of secondary teachers in the State. 

Great progress in the training of graduate teachers for secondary 
schools was made in this period. Hitherto, the S. T. College, Bombay, 
had mainly trained teachers for Government institutions. In 1927-28, 
therefore, its strength was raised to 60 and a larger number of seats were 
thrown open to private schools. In 1931-32, the strength was further 
raised to 75 and in 1932-33 to 100. But even this increase was far too 
inadequate to meet the demand and the aided schools were still greatly 
handicapped, in respect of getting their teachers trained. Fortunately, 
the Kolhapur State started the Shrimati Maharani Tarabai Teachers’ 
Training College in 1934 and affiliated it to the Bombay University and 
the Baroda State also started a S. T. College in 1935 and affiliated it to 
the Bombay University in 1938. These two colleges were, therefore, of 
great assistance in training teachers of private schools, not only from 
Bombay but from other parts of India as well. In 1939, Government 
started a *S. T. College in Belgaum primarily with a view to training 
secondary teachers for t he Kannada area. In 1941, the Tilak College of 

•Progress of Education for India, 1902-07, p. 218. 

f Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1912-17, pp. 75-76. 
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Education, Poona was established. In 1952, the A. G Teachers College 
was started in Ahmedabad. Thus in a period of about 30 years, the 
number of training colleges for graduate teachers increased from 1 in 
1923-24 to 7 in 1954-55 and their accommodation from 35 to about i,uuu 
(inclusive of post-B. T. students). 

It is interesting to study the broad changes that have been introduced 
in the B T Course during the last 30 years.* The Examination has 
always consisted of two parts— the theoretical and the practical In the 
former, there were seven papers at a time, but now there are five. Philo- 
soohv of education, educational psychology, general and special 
methods, school management and hygiene— these have always been in- 
cluded in the curriculum. Experimental psychology, educational statis- 
tics detailed study of the history of education in India, educational 
administration, problems of Indian education— these and some other 
topics have been added to the course from time to time while topics 
like history of education in Europe have been omitted. Some univer- 
sities like Poona and Baroda have adopted a core-curriculum consisting 
of the basic subjects given above and added an optional paper for which 
a teacher can select any field of specialisation such as Basic Education, 
Rural Education, Physical Education, etc. The practical examination has 
always included the observation of lessons in the subjects selected and 
has, since 1928-29 also included due consideration of the practical work 
done by a candidate during the year under training. In the early years 
every teacher was required to select either English or science as one of 
the two subjects of special study i but since 1939 this compulsion has been 
done away with and a candidate is now allowed to choose any two sub- 
jects from the prescribed curriculum. In short, it may be said that the 
modern trend is to deepen and broaden the theoretical course, to include 
some instruction in the use of modern aids of teaching and to stress 
practical training in the adoption of proper teaching methods. The 
course has, in consequence, become rather ambitious and a proposal has 
been made to lengthen the period of training to two years. But the 
adoption of this reform has been held up on financial grounds. 

7 (6). Training of Undergraduate Teachers. It will be seen from the 
foregoing review that although Bombay was late in adopting the concept 
of training graduate teachers, it has made such good progress during the 
last 50 years and especially since 1930, that it has been able to wipe out all 
past arrears and the arrangements now made by it for the training of 
graduate teachers can compare favourably with those of any other State 
in India But the training arrangements for undergraduate teachers are 
still far from satisfactory. If the graduate teachers are given a year of 
intensive training, it is obvious that undergraduate teachers need a 
longer course of training at least of two years. But this reform has not 
yet been adopted due partly to financial difficulties and partly to the 
absence of a strong popular opinion on the subject. 

* T n nm h,v University the B. T. Course was first introduced, as stated above, 
in *i922*23 S?ncl then major revisions have been made in 1928-29, 1937 1939-40 
and 1947. The other universities began by adopting the Bombay course, but have 
since introduced some important changes therein. 
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Undergraduate teachers in this State are trained in two courses — the 
S. T. C. which has been described earlier and the Diploma in Teaching 
(or the T.D.) which has been instituted by all the Universities in the 
State. This course can be taken by any candidate who has passed the 
First Year Examination in a College or by a Matriculate or S. S. C. E. 
passed candidate who has had three years’ teaching experience. It is 
broadly similar to the B. T. Examination course but much simpler. Its 
theoretical part consists of four papers, viz., (1) Elementary Principles 
of Education and Psychology; (2) Special Methods; (3) General Method, 
School Hygiene and School Administration; (4) Twentieth century deve- 
lopments in Indian Education and Educational Administration in the State 
of Bombay; arid its practical part consists of two lessons in any two out 
of the three special subjects selected by the candidate. As at the S. T. C. 
Examination, candidates have the option to answer their papers in the 
regional languages. 

Unfortunately, T. D. courses have not been popular although the 
Diploma has been recognised by the Department and provision for its 
teaching has been made by several colleges. It confers the same profes- 
sional status as the S. T. C. but is more difficult to be obtained because it 
requires a years’ attendance at a college. Consequently, teachers prefer 
to do the S. T. C. rather than the T. D. and hence the S. T. C. is still the 
principal method for the training of undergraduate secondary teachers 
in the State. 

7 (7). Educational Research and Higher Courses in Education.— -Until 
1936, there was no provision in the State for the training of research 
workers in Education. In that year, the Bombay University instituted 
the M.Ed. Degree (by research) and the Ph.D. (in Education) in 1941. 
Educational research thus made a slow and late beginning in the State 
and until now about a hundred theses on different subjects have been 
accepted by the Universities in the State. Recently, educational research 
has been receiving considerable attention at the hands of the authorities, 
thanks mainly to the efforts of the veteran educationist Shri R. V. Parule- 
kar. A research section has now been set up at the S. S. C. E. Board, a 
Research Department has been organised by the Bombay Corporation 
and a proposal to set up a research bureau in the office of the Director of 
Education has been administratively approved by Government. It is, 
therefore, hoped that the cause of educational research will make greater 
and quicker progress in the future. 

During the last decade, all the universities in the State have made pro- 
vision for the Master of Education Degree which can be taken either 
entirely by papers or partly by papers and partly by research. This 
degree has become quite popular and has helped to raise the standard 
of teacher education in the State. 

B — Training of Primary Teachers (Men) 

7 (8). Training of Primary Teachers (1824-55). — The importance of the-v 
training of primary teachers was recognised very early. In fact, it may 
be said that the training of teachers preceded even the organisation of 
Primary Education. When the Bombay Native Education Society decided 
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to start “vernacular schools” whose object was to spread Western science 
and literature through Marathi and Gujarati, there was an absolute dearth 
of teachers who were acquainted with these subjects. It was, therefore, 
decided to start a “training class” where the teachers to be would first be 
instructed in Western science and literature in order that they might 
impart it later on to their pupils. Thus the first training class for pr ima ry 
teachers began in 1824 and the schools themselves were started in 1826. 
While this shows the early realisation of the importance of training, it 
also shows that, at this period, the “training” of a primary teacher had 
a special connotation. It meant “general education” rather than instruc- 
tion in the science and art of teaching. It is true that some tuition in 

the Lancastrian or Monitorial system of education was included in the 

training course. But that was a very incidental part and almost the 

whole emphasis of the course was on introducing the teacher to the 

science and literature of the West. 

This pattern of training continued right till 1855. Under the scheme 
adopted by the Bombay Native Education Society and the Board of 
Education, a teacher had to be “trained” in the special sense described 
above before he could be put in charge of a “vernacular school”; and 
hence training classes were organised as and when necessary. The train- 
ing class started in 1824 was continued for some time and then closed; 
and class for Kannada teachers was established for some time at Dharwar’; 
another training class was conducted at Poona from about 1835 to 1845; 
an ambitious training class with a duration of three years was conducted 
in the Elphinstone Institution at Bombay from 1845 to 1848; a regular 
“normal department” was organised in the Poona College from 1851- and 
classes were started at Surat and Karachi in 1854. When the Department 
of Education was created in 1854-55, there were five normal classes in the 
State— 2 at Poona, 2 at Surat and 1 at Karachi. 

The duration of these training classes was generally two years. The 
syllabus included English, Sanskrit, Marathi, history, geography, mathe- 
matics (this included arithmetic, algebra, mechanics, astronomy and 
trigonometry), natural philosophy and the art of teaching. All the 
trainees were given small stipends during the period of their training and 
were required to give an undertaking that they would serve in a Govern- 
ment primary school for a specified term after their training was over. 
As may be anticipated, the whole emphasis of the course was on subject 
knowledge and not on pedagogy. Hence, a practising school was not 
necessarily attached to a training class, but the trainees were occasionally 
required to question each other. 

In short, it may be said that, prior to 1855, there were -three main fea- 
tures of the system of training primary teachers: 

(1) Firstly, the problem of the training of teachers, as we understand 
it to-day, was not properly appreciated and the “training” of this period 
meant really the teacher’s introduction to Western science and litera- 
ture; 

L— S 1338—19 
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(2) Secondly, training was in fact obligatory because the syllabus of 
the primary schools was so ambitious* that no teacher would have been 
able to conduct a primary school unless he was so trained, ana 

(3) Thirdly, in spite of this obligation, no regular training institutions 
were organised because the total number of primary schools was very 
small and they were expanding at a very slow pace. 

7 (9)!. Training of Primary Teachers ,(1855-65 ). — The Department of 
Education had to carry out the orders of the Despatch of 1854 which had 
recommended the adoption of the pupil-teacher system which had been 
successfully worked out in England. Hence Erskine proposed that 
“selected youths in each taluka should be apprenticed as pupil-teachers, 
for three years on stipends rising from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per mensem, to the 
ablest vernacular school masters in the neighbourhood; and that, on 
successfully passing through their term of apprenticeship, they should 
be sent up for a further course of instruction on stipends of Rs. 6 per 
mensem to the District Training College, from which they would even- 
tually return to their respective talukas as trained teachers. To this end 
Mr Erskine proposed to increase the number of Training Colleges and to 
strengthen those already established by placing them under the charge 
of experts selected from England ”1i But these plans were not sanctioned 
partly on financial considerations and partly on the ground that they were 
in advance of the times, f 

Howard began to tackle the problem on right lines. As early as in 
^856-57, he emphasised that the old system of training had to be radically 
/altered. “It is well known”, he wrote, “that in England school-keeping 
' is now a recognised art or craft and is taught like other arts. In the case 
of persons of great original ability, it may be that such special training 
would not add much to their practical efficiency. They will find out their 
own methods and use them with success. But with persons of inferior 
talent and humble education, the case is very different; for them profes- 
sional training is every thing, as it is for any other artisan in his parti- 
cular calling ”t He, therefore, suggested that, “for the complete success 
of an Indian training establishment for masters, vernacular as well as 
English, three elements seem required. 1st— A superintending and 
teaching staff, capable of exercising strong and permanent moral and re- 
fining influence, as well as communicating sufficient positive knowledge, 
2nd Provision for teaching the pupils the special business of school- 

keeping 3rd— A school of boys, in which they ma^ practise teaching 
under the eye of their professional instructor.” §^n accordance with 
these principles, Howard converted the existing training “classes’ into 
permanent training “schools” or “colleges” and attached practising schools 
to them But unfortunately, he did not continue to hold these views tor 
long. As stated earlier, he went to England about 186 1, and when he 

fl lU^OT^of C the Bombay Provincial Committee of the Indian Education Commis- 

sion, p. 18. __ 0 _ 

f Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1856-57, para. 35. 

$ Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1856-57, p. 16, 

§ Ibid, p. 17. 


returned, he began to condemn all professional training and emphasized 
good general education, pure and simple. For example, in 1862-63, he 
wrote, “I think there is ample evidence of the evil which has been pro- 
duced at home by the practice of withdrawing a crowd of needy lads from 
common schools, bringing them to adopt the profession of a school-master, 
and training them for the business in special seminaries from which other 
pupils are excluded. It is true that we thus get a certain number cf 
teachers for wages rather below their market value, but we are also in 
danger of creating a set or caste of self-conceited, narrow-minded, and 
discontented persons. 

“51. It, therefore, appeared to me that the Normal Colleges ought before 
all things to be made first-rate schools of general instruction and some- 
thing has been done at Poona and also at Ahmedabad to realize this con- 
ceptions. I beg respectfully to refer to my circular in Appendix (G), as 
containing a sketch of the work whieii xhe Vernacular Colleges will hence- 
forth attempt. They will invite not future teachers only, but also gene- 
ral students. They will carry the lower classes through a short revision 
of vernacular school work, and the upper classes through the best curri- 
culum that is possible to pupils who only know their own language. To 
this will be added in all cases, English and the study of Vernacular lite- 
rature (including Prakrit poetry); also, for those select scholars who can 
beneficially receive such instruction, Sanskrit or higher Mathematics 
Natural Science, Drawing, etc.” 

“52. Superior vernacular schoolmasters will be thus provided. Promis- 
ing monitors or pupil teachers are to be selected from district schools by 
the Inspecting Officers on their tours and sent up with Exhibitions to the 
Vernacular College. Thence they will return after two or three years 
study, and become I trust, among their own people, contented as well 
as well-qualified teachers. Government will observe that the experi- 
ment of giving a superior education through the medium of the Verna- 
cular languages will thus be tried under favourable circumstances.”* 

The Vernacular Colleges that Howard referred to were tried at Poona 
and Ahmedabad between 1863 and 1865. They attempted to give all 
higher education through Marathi and Gujarathi; but unfortunately, they 
failed to achieve success and were closed down by Grant.f This experi- 
ment of Howard has a great educational significance because of its pioneer 
value in giving Collegiate Education through modern Indian languages. 
Similarly, its failure was due, not to any intrinsic defect, but to the love 
of English education which was becoming popular because of the financial 
gain it offered through the prospect of employment— a contingency which 
Howard himself had feared and even anticipated.! But when everything 
is said in favour of the experiment, it must be conceded that it was a 
wrong method of “training” primary teachers. 

Owing to this vascillation of views, Howard was not able to achieve 
any great results in teacher-training. When he laid down his office in 

♦Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1862-63, pp. 39-40. 

f Ibid, 1865-66. 

t Ibid, 1862-63, p. 40, 
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1865, “training schools were in operation at Poona, Ahmedabad, Rajkot, 
Belgaum, Hyderabad (Sind) and Sukkur and they contained in all 180 
stipendiary students. The two first were reported to be efficient, that 
at Ahmedabad being superintended by a native scholar, who had visited 
England and acquainted himself with the various systems pursued in 
the Training Colleges at Cheltenham and other places. In the year 1864, 
the Poona and Ahmedabad Training Institutions supplied the Vernacular 
Schools of Gujarat and Maharashtra with 100 teachers. The other train- 
ing schools contributed but little towards the improvement of Vernacular 
Schools; and in the Kanarese districts, as well as in Sind, very few of the 
schoolmasters employed spoke the same mother-tongue as their pupils; 
or, if they did, they were incompetent to teach it. In both Divisions the 
masters were mostly Marathi-speaking men, and in the former they had 
at the best no more than a colloquial knowledge of Kanarese. Mr. Howard 
had proposed, indeed, to establish a training school or class in every zilla. 
in order that the candidate-masters might not be taken far from their 
homes, — a circumstance which, as he remarked, is always found in this 
country to increase the costliness of all kinds of labour. But the scheme 
was not carried into effect; and hence the pupil-teacher system, as devised 
by Mr. Erskine, was as yet but imperfectly developed.”* 

7 (10). Training of Primary Teachers ( 1865-1901 ). — Between 1865 and 
1870, the situation changed radically. In the first place, the levy of the 
local fund cess brought in large additional funds for Primary Education 
so that the number of primary schools increased from [925 in 1864-65 to 
2,788 in 1870-71. This large expansion necessitated a substantial increase 
in the output of trained teachers. Secondly, the syllabus of primary schools 
was greatly simplified by Grant so that, in 1865-66, the primary schools 
had a four years’ course and taught the three R’s only. Hence the need 
to introduce primary teachers to Western science and literature was no 
longer felt. Thirdly, training now became merely desirable (whereas it 
had been almost obligatory in the past) because a teacher could be ex- 
pected to teach the simple course now prescribed for primary schools 
without any specialised training. He would, of course, teach it better, if 
trained; but that was an additional qualification which, it was now argued 
might be dispensed with in emergencies. 

In view of these changed circumstances and ideas, Grant and Peile 
carried out two fundamental reforms. The first was the organisation of 
all training colleges on a new pattern by adopting a simple syllabus 
which combined some general education and a good deal of professional 
training; and the second was to start the practice of appointing fully 
trained (i. e. for two years) masters to more important schools; partially 
trained (i. e. for one year only) masters to smaller schools; and even 
“untrained” masters as assistants or head-teachers of minor schools when 
the supply of trained teachers was not able to keep pace with the expan- 
sion. Peile, in particular, prepared the first Training College Code and 
made such drastic changes that the modern system of training primary 
teachers is said to date with him. According to his plan, “a candidate, 

* Report of the Bombay Provincial Committee of the Indian Education Commis- 
sion, p. 30. 


on leaving school at 15, was attached as a pupil-teacher to the master of 
a good vernacular school. After two years’ apprenticeship he was sent 
nn to a Training College where he passed a preliminary year, and after 
that if found fit received either one or two years of systematic training. 
On obtaining a 1st or 2nd class certificate of training for one or for two 
vpars as the case might be, he was entitled, on appointment as a teacher, 
to a fixed minimum pay according to his class; and, if head or sole master, 
to l rarritation and proficiency allowance which varied with the number 
and Quality of his school. Mr. Peile thus graded the whole staff of ver- 
nacular teachers in seven ascending steps, on the lowest of which a steady 
industrious youth might place himself with the certainty of guaranteed 
competence and of the opportunity of adding to his means by his own 
exertions viz., (1) pupil-teacher, (2) unpassed assistant, (3) passed assis- 
tant (4) 1st year certificated master of the 2nd class, (5) 1st year certi- 
ficated master of the 1st class, (6) 2nd year certificated master of the 2nd 
class and (7) 2nd year certificated master of the 1st class. In addition 
to this, all teachers whose salaries exceeded Rs. 10 per mensem were made 
eligible for pension. This system brought about marked improvement in 
the personnel of primary schools and increased the number of students 
in Training Colleges from 180 in 1865 to 456 in 1870-71.”* 


Between 1870-71, and 1881-82, there was very little progress mainly due 
to financial difficulties. In 1881-82, the number of training colleges was 
7— the same as in 1870-71— and the number of trainees had increased only 
from 456 in 1870-71 to 480 in 1881-82. “The total number of teachers 
employed in cess (District Local Board) schools at the end of the year 
1881-82 was 9,314. Of these 4,565 were head or sole masters, 2,683 were 
assistant masters, and 2,066 pupil-teachers. Of the head-masters or sole- 
masters, 45.4 per cent, were trained; and of the assistant masters, 13.9 
per cent, were certified. The minimum qualification for admission to a 
training institution was the passing of the Public Service Examination.”! 


The Indian Education Commission, 1882, placed a great emphasis on the 
training of primary ^teachers and recommended (1) that the supply of 
normal schools, whether Government or aided, be so localised as to pro- 
vide for the local requirements of all primary schools, whether Govern- 
ment or aided, within .the division under each Inspector; and (2) that the 
first charges on Provincial funds assigned for Primary Education be the 
costs of its direction and inspection and the provision of adequate normal 
schools. Both these recommendations were accepted by Government 
! But when proposals for expansion of training institutions for primary 
teachers were actually submitted by the Department, they were rejected 
on the ground that “the existing colleges provided a sufficient supply of 
trained men.”t 

Between 1881-82 and 1901-02, therefore, there was no material improve- 
ment in the training of men primary teachers. In 1901-02, there were 
in all seven training institutions for men primary teachers with a total 

* Report of the Primary Teachers’ Training Committee (More Committee), pp. 5-6. 

t Ibid, p. 6. 

% Ibid, p. 8. 
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ehrolment of 614. Of these, as many as 5 were conducted by Govern- 
ment — one for each of the four divisions of the State and an additional 
normal school at Dhulia to meet the demands of the large Marathi speak- 
ing areas. There was only one private institution— the Training College 
maintained by the Christian Vernacular Education Society at Ahmednagar 
—and the last institution was conducted by the Indian States in Kathiawar. 

7 (11). Training of Primary Teachers (1901-21). — In the new educational 
policy laid down by Curzon, a great emphasis was laid on the training 
of primary teachers. Between 1901-02 and 1921-22, therefore, there was 
a great increase in the number of training institutions for men primary 
teachers as the following table will show: — 

Table No. 7 (2) 


Training Institutions for Primary Teachers (Men) (1901-02 to 1921-22) 


Year. 

D. L. B. 

Government. cr 

Municipal. 

Indian 

States. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total. 

1901-02 






Institutions 

5 

1 

1 


7 

Pupils 

488 

44 

82 


614 

1906-07 






Institutions 

5 

1 

1 


7 

Pupils 

938 

63 

77 


1073 

1911-12 






Institutions 

5 

1 

1 


7* 

Pupils 

905 

65 

59 


1029 

1916-17 






Institutions ... 

10 13* 


2 


25 

Pupils 

1278 80 


73 


1431 

1921-22 






Institutions 

21 


2 


23 

• Pupils 

2013 


70 


2083 


Between 1901-02 and 1906-07, a large portion of the Central grants 
received during this period was utilized for the provision of buildings, 
hostels and staff quarters, so that the general efficiency of training col- 
leges improved very greatly. During the next quinquennium, the num- 
ber of training colleges was not increased; but a number of re-training, 
classes were held for teachers who needed refreshing. Besides, as many 

* There were, in 1911-12, 13 local classes (with a total enrolment of 190) in addi- 
tion ° , e lns titutions mentioned here. These were conducted by the Department. 
The 13 classes conducted in 1916-17 were similar in scope but conducted on behalf 
of local bodies. 
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as 13 normal classes were organised in the Southern Division — two normal 
classes in each of the 6 districts and 1 Urdu normal class at Hubli. These 
classes were attended by 190 teachers in all. Their object was “to give 
the raw young men that had to be employed or rather pressed into service 
"an insight into the work of teaching before putting them in charge of 

schools or classes Vernacular Final men willing to serve as masters 

immediately after the completion of the short course at the class were 

admitted. All the passed men were employed.”* During the next 

quinquennium also, this experiment was continued for some time and 
even, in 1916-17, there were 13 such classes with an enrolment of 80 stu- 
dents. But they did not prove to be successful and were ultimately 
abandoned. 

Between 1911-12 and 1916-17, the most important development was to 
abandon the old policy of maintaining one primary training college for 
men in each division. This policy had been adopted at a time when the 
expansion of Primary Education . was not large. But the number of pri- 
mary schools had now increased so greatly that it was no longer adequate 
to meet the requirements of the situation. It was, therefore, decided to 
start training schoolsf in every district of the State. In the beginning, 
these schools were expected to provide only the first year’s course of 
the training college syllabus; but it was expected that, in a short time, 
they , would provide for the second year’s course and, if necessary, for 
the third year’s course as well. Ultimately, therefore, it was expected 
that every district would have a full-fledged training college of its own 
for primary teachers. A beginning in this direction was made during this 
quinquennium so that, the number of Government training institutions 
for primary teachers increased from 5 with 905 pupils in 1911-12 to 10 
with 1,278 pupils in 1916-17 and in 1921-22, their number increased still 
further to 21 with 2,013 pupils. 

In spite of this increase in the number of training institutions, however, 
the percentage of trained teachers did not improve very materially. Even 
in 1921-22, the number of trained teachers in boys’ schools was 14,218 out 
of 28,875 or 49.2 per cent. only. The expansion of training facilities for 
primary teachers had not, therefore, been able to keep pace with the 
growth of Primary Education. Consequently, the uneducational methods 
adopted during the earlier period such as the employment of a large num- 
ber of untrained teachers, the appointment of partially trained teachers, 
and discontinuous system of training were also continued during the 
period under review. 

It will also be noticed from the above table that the number of aided 
training institutions had increased to two in 1921-22. The new training 
college started during this period was the S. P. Mission Training College 
for Men at Ahmedabad. Both the training institutions of this period 
were, therefore, conducted by the missions and Indian private enterprise 
had not yet entered the field. 

♦Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1911-12, p. 36. 

f A' Training College was an institution where the full Training Course of three 
years was provided and a Training School was an institution where the first or the 
second year’s course only was provided. 
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7 (12). Training] of Primary Teachers (1921-37). — Owing to the finan- 
cial difficulties of this period, much of the progress made between 1901-02 
and 1921-22 was now lost. As a measure of economy, Government decid- 
ed (1) to discontinue the district training schools that were started in 
the earlier period; (2) to restrict the output of second and third year 
trained teachers very greatly; and (3) to appoint a large number of un- 
trained or only first year trained teachers to primary schools. Conse- 
quently, there was a great decrease in the number of training institutions 
as well as in their accommodation between 1921-22 and 1936-37. The 
following table shows how disastrous were the results of the financial 
stringency of this period on the training institutions for primary teachers. 

Table No. 7 (3) 

Training Institutions for Primary Teachers (Men) (1921-22 to 1936-37) 


D. L. B. 


Year, 

Government. 

. or 

Municipal. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total 

1921-22 

Institutions 

21 


2 

... 

23 

Pupils 

2013 


70 

... 

2083 

1926-27 

Institutions 

12 

1 

2 

. . . 

15 

Pupils 

933 

4 

62 

. . 

999 

1931-32 

Institutions 

9 

1 

2 


12 

Pupils 

605 

27 

79 

... 

711 

1936-37 

Institutions 

8 


3 

. . . 

ii 

Pupils 

790 


111 

. . . 

901 


N. B — -Of the 3 aided institutions, two were conducted by the missions and the 
third was the Silver Jubilee Rural Training College started by the Rayat Shikshan 
Sanstha at Satara. This marks the first entry of Indian private enterprise in this 
field. 

7 (13). Training of Primary Teachers (1937-55). — When the first 
Popular Ministry came to power, it appointed a special Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Shri S. S. More to enquire into the problem of the 
training of primary teachers. After a very careful study of the whol$ 
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problem, the Committee made a number of very useful recommenda- 
tions. These included the following . 

(1) The passing of the P. S. C. Examination is not an adequate quali- 
fication for primary teachers. It is necessary that every primary teacher 
should have received at least ten years general education. A new type 
of an institution, to be called the Lokashalas, should be organised to 
give three years further education to P. S. C. passed pupils and they 
should attempt a course which is equivalent to the Matriculation minus 

English. 

(2) Training institutions should as far as possible be relieved of the 
obligation of imparting general education and they should hereafter 
devote practically all their resources to professional training. 

(3) The third year course should be discontinued forthwith and the 
accommodation thus released should be utilised for the admission of 
more candidates to the first and second year classes. 

(4) Intermittent training should be immediately discontinued and re- 
placed by a system of continuous training for a period of two years. 

(5) The first year trained teachers in service below the age of 40 

should be given one year’s training in the 2nd year class of th§ present 
training institutions. ; 

(6) In future, no untrained teacher should be confirmed. 

These far-reaching recommendations were accepted by Government 
and thus a new chapter was opened in the history of primary teacher 
training in the State. 

The problem of Lokhashalas has already been dealt with in Chapter V. 
The failure of these institutions was rather a set back to the plan of 
teacher-training proposed by the More Committee. But matriculate (or 
S. S. C. passed) candidates now began to be admitted to the second year 
course . of primary teacher training institutions and put through a pro- 
fessional training of one year. This reform made up, to some extent 
the deficiency created by the absence of Lokashalas. 

As Government now accepted the policy of training every teacher in 
a continuous course of two years, a very large expansion of training 
institutions was necessary, partly to train the large number of untrained 
or partially trained teachers who were already in service and partly to 
provide for the annual replacement necessary on account of retirement, 
death, etc. Government, therefore, increased the number of training 
institutions conducted by it and announced a liberal system of grants to 
private institutions for the training of primary teachers. Consequently, 
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the training colleges for men primary teachers increased very largely 
between 1936-37 and 1954-55 as the following table will show: — 

Table No, 7 (4) 

Training Institutions for Primary Teachers (Men) (1936-37 to 1954-5,5) 


Vc»n 
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ot 
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).L* 
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VJ41A2 
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7 


21 

Pupils 

1946*47 
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723 

i 


2223 
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15 

5 

15 


26 

FupiL; 

212 7 

193 

17 til 


4031 

mi -5 2 »♦, 

IrtsUiP-lori.-i 

25 


41 


06 

Pupil:.; 

3757 


4 am 


0365 

I 953-54 

Institutions 

23 

■ ■ ! ■. 

36 


59 

Pupils 

mi 


m2 


7529 

1354-55 

Institutions 

23 


33 


59 

Pupils 

3543 

r-- 

4700 


G246 ■ 


It will be seen from the above table that large as the expansion of 
Government training institutions is, the increase in the number and 
accommodation of private institutions for the training of primary teachers 
is even larger. This was mainly due to the liberal policy adopted by 
Government, Hitherto, Government had held the view that the teachers 
of Government, Local Board, and Municipal schools must be trained in 
institutions conducted by the Department, This policy was now aban- 
doned and Government began to depute teachers working in the Local 
Board or Municipal schools to private institutions and also to pay the 
full fees of the teachers so deputed. Besides, fairly liberal grants for non- 
recurring expenditure and a grant-in-aid at 50 per cent, of the recurring 
expenditure were also given. Consequently, private enterprise showed 


TRAINING INSTITUTIONS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS (Men) 
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a very substantial progress in this field and the number of training 
' institutions for men primary teachers increased from. 3 with 111 pupils 
in 1936-37 to 36 with 4,700 pupils in 1954-55. It is also worthy of note that 
Y- most of these institutions were conducted by Indian private enterprise. 

In order to encourage untrained or partially trained teachers in service 
to undergo training, Government decided, in 1939-40, to give “duty pay” 
to all permanent local authority teachers. In 1953, however, this policy 
was discontinued on financial grounds and the old system of giving sti- 
pends was revived. It was now directed that (1) all teachers who were 
eith e r permanent or had put in five years’ continuous service prior to 
15th June, 1952, should be given duty pay; (2) that all other teachers whose 
continuous service began before the above date should be given stipends 
instead of duty pay; (3) that all teachers employed after 3rd August, 1953, 
should also be given stipends if they have passed the Lokashala or the 
S. S. C. Examination or have secured more than 60 per cent, of the marks 
in the P. S. C. Examination (to be reduced to 55 per cent, in the case of 
backward class candidates); and (4) that all other teachers employed 
after 3rd August, 1953, should get themselves trained at their own cost. 
It is obvious that this new policy will reduce the cost of training very 
materially within a few years. 

7 (14). Syllabus of Training Colleges for Men Primary Teachers ( 1855 - 
1955). — As already stated, the syllabus of the training classes for primary 
teachers organised before 1855 used to be extremely ambitious in content. 
Not only did it include the whole curriculum of primary schools, which 
in itself was ambitious enough, but the study of English and Sanskrit 
as well. Howard made no attempt to simplify this syllabus. On the 
other hand, his concept of vernacular colleges made the curriculum 
even more elaborate. It now included English (upto and inclusive of 
the third Reader); Sanskrit (equivalent to about the S. S. C. E. standard 
of to-day); Marathi; geography of the World, geology, and map-drawing; 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry; natural philosophy; history of 
India; and school management. Besides, the trainees had to attend 
lectures given by Shri (later on Sir) Ramkrishna G. Bhandarkar and 
Shri Krishnashastri Chiplunkar on such subjects as logic, mental phi- 
losophy, jurisprudence, psychology, politics, economics and philosophy* 

All these experiments, the object of which was to introduce the teacher 
to the highest form of Western science and literature that could be con- 
veyed through the modern Indian languages, were finally abandoned 
between 1865 and 1870 when Grant and Peile opened a new chapter in 
the training of primary teachers by adopting a simplified syllabus which 

* This was the syllabus prescribed for the Poona College, that for Ahmedabad 
College was similar and merely substituted Gujarati for Marathi. 



was better correlated with the work of primary schools. The Curricu- 
lum introduced by Grant in 1865-66 eliminated all the higher subjects bn 
which Chiplunkar and Bhandarkar used to lecture and reduced the con- 
tent under other heads, although it still retained the study of Sanskrit 
and English. The syllabus introduced by Peile in 1870 eliminated English 
and simplified the content under other heads still further. As the modern 
system of teacher-training dates with Peile, this syllabus may well be 
taken as the starting point of the history of the curriculum of primary 
training colleges. It was spread over three years. The first year was 
regarded as preparatory and was spent in making a thorough revision of 
the more difficult portions of the primary school syllabus. The second 
and third years were devoted to “training” proper and at the end of the 
course, a trainee was expected to have studied arithmetic (complete); 
Euclid, Books I and II, with exercises; algebra up to quadratic equa- 
tions; book-keeping; mother-tongue; elementary Sanskrit; physical 
geography and geography of India; use of the globe; perspective and 
plan drawing; maps; general knowledge of European and Asiatic peoples 
connected with India; elementary view of the political system; laws 
of Government of India, economic history of India, and countries in 
contact with it; elementary astronomy and geology (including the solar 
and stellar system, cause of eclipses, earthquakes, tides, rain, wind, 
cloud, etc., formation of earth’s crust, and such other topics); and gym- 
nastics. Under pedagogy, a trainee was required to master the art of 
teaching and have a knowledge of the principles of education,* the 
Departmental orders regarding the maintenance of school registers and 
accounts. It is true that this syllabus is far too simple in comparison 
with that of the vernacular colleges. But its bias is still on the side of 
subjecit-knowiledge and on introducing the teacher to the elementary 
principles of Western science so that it accords only a very subordinate 
place to pedagogy proper. Owing to the poor general education of the 
average primary teacher, however, this bias towards subject-knowledge 
dominates the curriculum of training institutions for primary 
teachers even to this day, in spite of the modern emphasis on subjects 
like educational philosophy and psychology, special and general methods 
of teaching, school organisation and hygiene, etc. The only radical cure 
for the evil is to accept the principle that the completion of the second- 
ary course is the minimum general education required in a primary 
teacher. Until persons so educated are available in sufficiently large 
numbers, especially in rural areas, the syllabus of primary teacher- 
training institutions will always show a struggle to balance subject- 
knowledge against pedagogy proper. 


* The first Training College Code, which contains this syllabus, has been printed 
at pp. 381-88 of the Report for 1869-70. 


During the last 85 years, the syllabus of primary training institutions 
has been revised on several occasions, the more important revisions hav- 
ing been carried out in 1884, 1899, 1910, 1919, 1925, 1935, 1939, and 1949. 
Several reasons have led to these revisions. A radical revision of the 
primary school course inevitably affects the requirement of the training 
institutions and hence such revisions at the primary level are naturally 
accompanied by a corresponding revision of the training course as well. 
New ideas in teacher-training which were first evolved in the West and 
later accepted in India are also responsible for some of the revisions. 
Finally, the adoption of Basic Education as the pattern for the primary 
schools' has necessitated a radical revision of the training course as well. 

With these introductory observations, a summary of the principal 
changes introduced in the syllabus of primary training institutions since 
1870 may be briefly stated here. The syllabus of 1884 was a direct result 
of the recommendations made by the Indian Education Commission of 1882. 
It included the compulsory study of the principles of school manage- 
ment, Sanskrit, mathematics, history, geography, mother-tongue and 
natural science. Physical education also continued to be a compulsory 
subject but drawing, carpentry and smithy were introduced as optional 
subjects. The syllabus of 1899, adopted mainly because of the decision to 
abandon the pupil-teacher system, continued the same compulsory sub- 
jects, although the content of studies under each was modified and added 
the study of one subject out of drawing, hand-work and agriculture on 
a compulsory basis. The syllabus of 1910 added kindergarten, native 
accounts and manual training as compulsory subjects. The syllabus 
of 1919 added nature-study or gardening as a compulsory subject because 
it had been introduced in the primary course by this time. But as these 
additions increased the volume of studies very considerably, a radical 
decision was taken and both algebra and classical languages were omitt- 
ed from the curriculum. In 1925, the third year training class was abo- 
lished as a measure of economy and it was revived in 1935. Both these 
changes led to corresponding revisions of the training course which now 
emphasized practical work and observation and included an elementary 
knowledge of music. In 1939, the third year course was again abolished 
and the system of intermittent training was given up. This led to a 
very radical revision of the training course which now included a study 
of Hindi in addition to almost all the subjects included in the syllabus 
of 1925. Moreover, the adoption of Basic Education led to the preparation 
of an alternative course for the basic training schools. In 1949, however, 
it was decided to convert all primary teacher-training institutions to the 
basic pattern and hence it was decided to adopt the basic syllabus, with 
suitable modifications, for all primary training institutions. As stated 
earlier in Chapter IV, this reform has since been completed in 1954-55. 
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7 (15), Expenditure.— Statistics of expenditure on the training 
institutions for men primary teachers are available in a comparable form 
since 1831-32. These have been given in the following table: — 


Table No. 7 (5) 

Expenditure on the Training institutions for Men. Primary Teachers 

(1881 to ms) 
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4,55,343 

19,44,368 
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11,93,715 

3,02,542 

3,000 

5,20,2 iti 

2044,573 


Certain modem trends in the financing of primary training institutions 
become evident from a careful study of these statistics. Until 1921-22, 
the general opinion held war that the local bodies are also responsible for 
the training of ibeir primary teachers and should, therefore, be required 
to incur a fair amount of expenditure for the purpose. This view is no 
longer held, The local bodies have now been absolved from this respon- 
sibility which has been entirely taken over by Government. Secondly, 
the increasing role of private enterprise in the field can also be seen by 
the progress of expenditure under columns 3 and 5 of the above tabic. 
Thirdly, the effect of the disastrous cuts in the training programme made 
under the stress of financial difficulties experienced between 1921 and 
1937 is also clearly shown in the above table which may be compared 
with tabic Nn. 7 (3) given earlier.* 

* It is worthy of note that mosl of the cuts of this period vy di'e made in %hr case 
or men teachers and thnf train mg of women teachers not allow od to by 

sera o : :.-iy averted b_v financial HtriiL^otif-v. Compare the Jiyurc^ for 1 92 3-23 and 
1936-3 7 in Tables 7 (ff) and 7 (7) 
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C — Thai king of Primary Teachers (Women) 

7 (tfi), Training Institutions and their Enrolment (1571-1955).— The 
training ol! women primary teachers began late and the first training col- 
leges for women were established as late as in 1870— forty-six years after 
Lhe first training class was organised for men teachers. The growth of 
these institutions during the last 85 years is shown in the following table: 

Taule No. 7 ( 6 ) 

Training Institutions for Women Primary Teachers (1870-1955) 
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The training of women teachers generally developed on the same lines 
as that of men. It is, therefore, necessary to note only its special fea- 
tures in this brief Review. Some of these will be noticed in detail in 
Chapter XI which deals with the education of women and hence it would ^ 
be sufficient to note here only the evolution of the syllabus of primary ) 
training institutions for women teachers and the growth of their expen- 
diture during the last 85 years. 

7 (17). Curriculum of Primary Training Institutions for Women (1870- 
2955 ) —in 1870 when the first training institutions for women teachers 
were organised, there was such a dearth of available candidates that 
every woman who was willing to join was admitted and some of them 
had to begin their “training” with a study of the alphabet. But within 
a few years, it was possible to raise the admission standard to the passing 
of primary Standard III — a reform which, at that time, was regarded as 
very good progress. This change necessitated a revision of the training 
course which was properly organised after several vicissitudes, in 1884. 
According to this course, the total period of training was fixed at four 
years as against three for men. But owing to the low standard of 
admission, the training course for women primary teachers was far too 
elementary as comparable with that of men. It included a study of arith- 
metic, mother-tongue, history, geography, sewing, needle-work and 
education. Algebra, geometry, science and Sanskrit— which formed so 
important a part of the syllabus for men teachers— were conspicuous by 
their absence here. The next important revision was made in 1910. By 
this time, the standard of admission had been raised to the passing of 
primary Standard V and hence the revised course prescribed a more 
rigorous syllabus under nine heads, viz., mathematics, mothertongue, 
history and geography, elementary science, drawing, needle-work, 
singing, kindergarten, and theory and practice of teaching. By 1923, a 
P. S. C. Examination for girls came to be instituted at the end of primary 
Standard VI and it was prescribed as the admission test to training insti- 
tutions as well. Consequently, a new training course spread over three 
years was now introduced. It added hygiene, naturestudy and physical 
training to the subjects of study and at the end of the course, a woman 
teacher had an attainment which was almost equivalent to that of men 
teachers at the end of the second year of their training. In 1935, the course 
was again revised on the same general principles as in the case of men 
teachers. Its key-note was an emphasis on practical work and it added 
geometry and modern trends in the theory of education. In 1939, an 
attempt was made to bring the training course for women on a par with 
that of men. This reform was made possible by the adoption of a common 
primary course for boys and girls and by the introduction, since 1948, of a 
common P. S. C. Examination for boys and girls alike. In 1949, therefore, 
a common basic syllabus was adopted for all training institutions and the, 
principle that there should be no differentiation between the courses for) 
the training of men and women teachers was finally accepted, 
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7 (1B> E^enJity^.- Statisii^ of ^ 

tutions for women primary teachers are given in 

Table No. 7 17 ) 
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7 (19). Arrangements lor .ho traimng <rf aover^ other cMcgorio. of 

sr^is^u *** 

ilS^t^SSS SSJSiTS te ZSSL, Chapter X.I: and the 
Era'nTng £ £%££ for prc-prlnrary schools as yell as for the schools for 
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handicapped children will be described in Chapter XV. In this conclud- 
ing Section, therefore, the training of the remaining two categories only 
will be described, viz., (1) Hindi Teachers and (2) Drawing Teachers. 

7 (20). Training of Hindi Teachers. — The Popular Ministry that came 
to power in 1937 was committed to the view that Hindustani should be 
ultimately introduced as the national language of India. Hence as early 
as m 1939, orders were passed that the teaching of Hindustani in both 
the Devnagari and Urdu scripts should be introduced in educational insti- 
tutions. The students were expected to know only one script; but the 
teachers had to know both. These orders naturally created a demand for 
the teachers of Hindustani. 

In the earlier years, the teaching of Hindustani had to be carried on 
with the help of such persons as knew the language although they may 
not have received any formal training. Government, therefore, decided 
that, until it was possible to train special teachers for the purpose, all 
persons who had passed the examinations mentioned below and who were 
acquainted with one of the regional languages of the State and also with 
the Nagan and Urdu scripts should be regarded as qualified teachers of 
Hindustani: — 

* 

(1) Rashtra Bhasha Kovid of Prayag (Hindi Sahitya Sammelan); 

(2) Rashtra Bhasha Visharad of Madras; 

(3) Visharad of Allahabad; 

(4) Teachers of Training course of the Jamia Millia, Delhi; and 

(5) Diploma Examination of the Rashtra Bhasha Adhyapan Mandir, 
Wardha, and any other equivalent examination in Hindustani. 

Government also decided that persons who had passed the Matriculation 
Examination with Hindi or Urdu as the second language shouhT also be 
regarded as qualified teachers of Hindustani for the time being, provided 
they satisfied the requirements other than that of the examinations men- 
tioned above. Government further decided that cases of Hindustani 
teachers not possessing the qualifications specified above but who were 
already employed in schools should also be considered on merits. 

A State Board for Education in Hindustani was constituted in 1939 to 
advise Government on various matters pertaining to the teaching of 
Hindustani. This Board recommended that a Hindustani Shikshak Dip- 
loma should- be instituted and suggested that, after April, 1941, no per- 
son should ordinarily be appointed or continued in his appointment as a 
Hindustani teacher unless he obtained a certificate of Hindustani in a 
Refresher Course of three months or the ‘Hindustani Shikshak’ Diploma 
(which was a full year’s course) awarded by the State Board for Educa- 
tion in Hindustani. These recommendations were accepted and the neces- 
sary rules aid courses of studies were prescribed by Government. 

_ The State.. Board was in existence upt 0 1950 when it was abolished 
During this period, the Board held the Diploma Examinations of which 
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the Educational Inspector, Bombay Division, was the Conductor. The 
results achieved during these years are given below: — 


Table No. 7 (8) 

Examination for the Hindustani Sikshak Diploma (1940-50) 


Year. 

1 

Full Years’ 

Course. 

Eefresher Course. 

No. 

appeared. 

2 

No. 

passed. 

3 

No. 

appeared. 

4 

No. 

passed 

5 

194Q 

32 

23 

199 

134 

1941 

32 

18 

45 

38 

1942 



43 

29 

1943 

10 

* 6 

37 

26 

1944 

10 

7 

18 ' 

14 

1945 

10 

5 

76 

68 

1946 

3 


50 

42 

1947 



92 

79 

1948 

6 

* 2 

182 

148 

1949 

34 

26 

341 

245 


In 1950, Hindi in Devnagari script was adopted as the national lang- 
uage of the Indian Union. The Hindustani Board, was, therefore, aboli- 
shed and the entire work regarding the Examination was entrusted to the 
Director of Education. The name of the Examination was also changed to 
Hindi Shikshak Sanad and only the Devnagari script was made compul- 
sory. Necessary changes were also effected in the syllabus and the rules 
of the Examination to fit in with the decision of Government. The new 
examination is becoming popular as will be evident from the statistics 
of the results since 1950: — 


Table No. 7 (9) 
Hindi Teachers ( 1950-55 ) 


Year. 

No. Appeared. 

No. Pasi 

1950 

639 

448 

1951 

697 

457 

1952 

• 1,011 

775 

1953 

1,390 

1,009 

1954 

1,751 

1,173 

1955 

1,132 

731 
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Government has also taken steps to introduce Hindi as a compulsory 
subject in the training institutions for primary teachers since 1950. As 
a result of this policy, several institutions have come into existence since 
1939 with the sole object of training Hindustani or Hindi teachers. These 
are being regularly aided by the Department. In 1954-55 the number of 
such institutions was 29. 

7 (21). Drawing Teachers’ Examinations .—' The institution of the I, II and 
III Grade Art Examinations led to the study of drawing being introduced 
in the high schools which in its turn, gave rise to the problem of pro- 
viding competent drawing teachers for these schools. A special class 
was, therefore, started in the Sir J. J. School of Arts and, subsequently, 
an e xamina tion for the Drawing Teachers’ Certificate was also instituted. 
Attendance at the training class was, however, not made compulsory for 
those who desired to appear for the Drawing Teachers’ Examination and 
a practice came to be subsequently introduced whereby outside candidates 
were also allowed to appear for the Examination. There was an inherent 
defect in this system which made it difficult to determine the fitness oi 
candidates for the post of drawing teachers and hence it was decided, 
under the reorganisation scheme of 1915, that every candidate for the 
Drawing Teachers’ Certificate Examination should be required to attend 
one full session of a normal class at the Sir J. J. School of Arts, that the 
old Drawing Teachers’ Certificate Examination should be improved and 
brought into line with instruction to be given in the normal class, and 
that instead of one examination, there should be three examinations for 
the following certificates : — 

(i) Drawing Teachers’ Certificate. 

(ii) Drawing Masters’ Certificate. 

(Hi) Art Masters’ Certificate. 

It was also decided that a candidate seeking admission to the Drawing 
Masters’ Examination must have passed the Drawing- Teachers’ Certificate 
Examination and served for a period of 4 years in a secondary school 
or primary training institution after obtaining that certificate JHid pro- 
duced the required number of testimonies of study to the satisfaction of 
the panel of judges appointed for the purpose; that a candidate seeking 
admission to the Art Masters’ Examination must have either passed the 
Drawing Masters’ Examination and produced the required number of 
testimonies of study to the satisfaction of the judges or must have studi- 
ed for four years at the Sir J. J. School of Arts, and have passed the 
Advanced Examination in Drawing and Painting, Modelling or Architec- 
ture, and must have further served for one year as a drawing teacher in 
a recognised secondary school or held pupil-teachership for one year at 
the Sir J. J. School of Arts. Moreover, under the same scheme, a mini- 
mum educational qualification for admission to drawing teachers’ train- 
ing class was also laid down, and the status, pay and prospects of draw- 
ing teachers in Government service were decided. The two categories, 
viz., Drawing Teachers and Drawing Masters were primarily meant for 
secondary schools and training institutions, With a separate scale of pay 


, , * Masters although originally employed exclusively 

for each category. Art ’ f pecial drawing schools are now 

S SUenf servic, for posts o, drawing 

teachers in and qualified drawing teachers increased as 

The demand for trame h however, only one normal class 

Art Education progressed. c ir j ’j School of Arts till 1950 admis- 

for training drawing teache • • could not adequately 

sion to in the State. The merger of 

cater to the needs ol s addition to the number of secondary 

todian ® » 0 f qualified drawing teachers became sHU more 

schools and the ^ g .^ m Government sanctioned, in 1950, the 

acute. T6 solve .^1 ciassat the Institute of Modem Art, Poona, with 
opening Of a normal Class at tne entage basis> The total ad _ 

an . this 1 class have been fixed at 40. Immediately in the following 

SaT°sma?classes were sanctioned at the School of Art, Dharwar, and 
at the Ktla Vidyalay'a, Sheth C. N.. Vidyavihar, Ahmedabad, with a 
at “fib”! 25 an d 40 respectively. There are in all four training cent- 
Str< $ L9ent— in BofttWy, Poona, Ahmedabad, and Dharwar— which 
Serve tie needs Of th^H 1 respective regions. New subjects of pedagogy, 
ITaP^e&aon tod psychology have been introduced in these classes 
and due provision for practice lessons is also made. ,.a 

j^Jgtistical infGttnation in respect of the Art Teachers’ Examinations 
is 'ffeyen below: — 

TAfefiE No. 7 (10) 

Results of tk$ Art Teachers’ Examimtions (1916-17 to 1954-5 5) 


ftnwing Teachers’ Drawing Masters’ 
E lamination. Examination. 


Art Masters’ 
Examination. 


Year. 

1 

Nn. 

appear* 

ed. 

2 

No. 

passed. 

3 

Percen- 
tage of 
passes. 

4 

1916-17 

27 

16 

59.3 

1921-22 

27 

15 

55.6 

1926-27 

41 

14 

34.1 

1931-32 

34 

26 

76.5 

1936-37 

46 

33 

71.7 

1941-42 

54 

45 

83.3 

1946-47 

48 

39 

81.2 

1951-52 

101 

85 

84.2 

„ 1953-54 

155 

124 

80.0 

1954-55 

159 

142 

89.3 


No. 

ippeai 

ed. 


Percen- No. 
tage of appear- 


5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

4 

50.0 

12 

5 

2 

40.0 

1 

2 

1 

50.0 

3 

8 

6 

75.0 

3 

5 

3 

60.0 

8 

9 

5 

55.6 

3 

4 

4 

100.0 

16 

19 

14 

73.7 

42 

13 

11 

83.1 

40 

26 

13 

50.0 

37 


No. 

passed. 


percen- 
tage of 
passes. 


21 

13 

16 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PROFESSIONAL AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 

The facilities provided for Professional and Special Education in this 
State can be conveniently considered under the following main heads: — 

(1) Medical Education; 

(2) Commercial Education; 

(3) Legal Education; 

(4) Agricultural Education; 

(5) Education in Veterinery Science and Forestry; 

(6) Engineering, Technical and Industrial Education; and 

(7) Colleges and Schools for Special Education. 

The Training of Teachers and Education in Fine Arts can also be 
regarded as branches of Professional and Special Education. The first of 
these has already been dealt with in Chapter VII and the second will be 
dealt with in Chapter. XV. This Chapter will, therefore, deal only with 
seven categories mentioned above. 

J Medical Education - 

8 (2). Medical Education (1845-61 ). — The pioneer institution which laid 
the foundation of Medical Education in the State is the Grant Medical 
College, Bdnibay. Sir Robert Grant, the then Governor of Bombay, was 
keenly interested in the development of Modem Medical Education and in 
introducing the Indian public to the Western system of medical diagnosis 
and treatment. As early as in 1837, he called for information regarding the 
system of ‘Native Medical Education’ and ‘the condition of native medical 
practice in the several districts’ and requested all Government medical 
officers to report ‘whether there exist prejudices likely to operate as an 
obstacle to the introduction of a better system.’* On the basis of the 
information received, Sir Robert concluded that the indigenous system 
of medicine was not worthy of encouragement and that Indians would 
welcome the introduction of the Western system which was obviously 
better and more efficient. He, therefore, drew up a scheme for the esta- 
blishment of a medical college at Bombay. The main object which 
Sir Robert had in view was to provide for “the education of the natives 
of this Presidency in medical science, to the extent of qualifying them 
to become useful and safe practitioners of medicine.”f He was not at 
all particular about training assistants to work in Government hospitals 
and dispensaries. But he recommended that the best qualified students 
of the college should be preferably rewarded by appointment in the 
Medical Department because “it must be for the advantage of Govern- 
ment to employ native medical men, supposing them to be duly qualified, 
and greatly to the benefit of the student after his course of study is finish- 
ed, whatever his ultimate use may be, that he should hold employment 
in the public service, for a time, as a school in which he may acquire 
experience in practice. ”f Unfortunately Sir Robert died at Dapuri in the 
Poona District on 9th July, 1838 before his proposals could be finalised. 

* Selections from Education Records, Volume II, p. 335. 
t Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1861-62, p. 23. 
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mu u^ 0 however did not receive a set-back. The public of Bombay 

u h rte?fSids to commemorate the memory of Sir Robert by establish- 
collected fun and the Court of Directors approved of the propo- 

'Hf/anTdirected the establishment of a medical school at Bombay to be 
St^The Grant Medical College.” The foundation stone of the build- 
^ 11 was laid in 1845 and the first session of the College began in June, 1846. 

W jL fw fifteen years of its life, the College made considerable pro- 

’"s' wS, aSitot donation of rupees one laih made by Sir 
f mcHptii Jeeieebhoy, the College was provided with a “school of practice 
S ?h?“scho y ;i of practice”, which was designated ^ the Sir 

Jamshetji Jeejeebhoy Hospital, has since developed into one of the best 
hospitals in the State. By 1853 the college staff was strengthened by the 
appointment of Professors of Midwifery, Medical Jurisprudence Materia 
Medica Anatomy and Physiology, and Opthalmic Surgery In 1854, the 
College received recognition from the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Pneland as one of its affiliated schools for medical instruction. In 1859, it 
S affiliSed to the University of Bombay and in 1862 the Degree of 
Licentiate of Medicine (or L. M.) was awarded for the first time. 

Between 1846 and 1861, therefore, the College showed improvements in 
several directions. * Government was incurring a very large expenditure 
on its maintenance; the qualifications of its teaching staff had been very 
largely improved; and the standard of instruction provided had also been 
materially raised. But the medical course was not becoming popular with 
the public in spite of the fact, that Government had instituted a large 
number of stipends with the object of attracting students. This was 
mainly due to the fact that the higher castes among the Hindus had a 
traditional prejudice against the medical profession and superstitious 
objections to dissecting a human body. Prior to 1859, the College held its 
own entrance examination for the admission of students. But when the 
Bombay University instituted the Matriculation Examination, a rule was 
laid down that only those students who had passed the Matriculation 
would be admitted to the College. This had a still further adverse effeov 
upon enrolment because, at this time, only a few students passed the 
Matriculation Examination every year and a very small proportion of 
these sought admission to the medical course. Prior to 1861, therefore, 
the total number of students in the college was very small and entirely 
out of proportion to the expenditure incurred on its maintenance. 

8 (3). Medical Education (1861-1911 ).— During the next fifty years, the 
Grant Medical College made considerable progress. The earlier preju- 
dice against the medical profession and 'dissection of human bodies began 
to disappear when the public saw that medical graduates were either 
earning a good living by private practice or were obtaining good jobs in 
the Government Medical Department. The public also became increas- 
ingly familiar with the Western system of medicine through the arge 
number of Government hospitals and dispensaries that came to be orga- 
nised during this period. The prejudice against the Western system began 
therefore, to die out very rapidly and, hi consequence, a demand for 
private practitioners of Western medicine was soon created whicl^ m its 
turn led to an increased enrolment in the medical college and school?. 
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By 1881-82, the enrolment in the College ceased to be a problem. There- 
after, the number of applicants to the medical College iuereased rapidly 
year after year and the College never felt a shortage of students. With 
the turn of the century, even a competition for admission had set in and 
the college authorities were required to reject several applications every 
year. In 1910-11, the total enrolment in the College had increased to 564 
(all departments included). 

Ah ' experiment carried out in the College during this period is of great 
interest to the students of the history of Medical Education in India. As 
stiffed above, the College was not able to attract a large number of 
giudents who were sufficiently educated to follow a course of lectures in 
lehglish. It was, therefore, decided to start medical classes through the 
^medium of modern Indian languages. Classes teaching through Marathi 
and Gujarati were thus started and proved to be extremely popular. 
Several English books of medical science were translated into Marathi 
and Gujarati for the use of the classes and prominent citizens of Bombay 
endowed scholarships for translating them. Had this experiment been 
kept up, it would have been possible, by now, to develop a good system 
of Medical Education through the media of modem Indian languages. 
But, unfortunately, it was not properly developed and was abandoned as 
soon as a sufficient number of matriculated students began to be available 
to fill the college classes. In the early years of this century, therefore, the 
college again became an institution which imparted education solely 
through the medium of English. 

Another important development of this period was the entry of women 
students into the modern medical profession. Several attempts were made 
to induce women students to join the College. A large number of stipends 
was instituted; and as a sufficient number of women educated in English 
was not available, classes teaching through the medium of modem Indian 
languages were organised for a time. These policies began to have their 
own effect and women began to enter the profession of nursing and mid- 
wifery (on Western lines). They also began to proceed to the degree in 
medicine in ever increasing numbers and in 1910-11 there were as many 
as 29 girls reading in the degree courses of the college. 

The third important event of this period was the establishment of 
medical schools. As the number of hospitals conducted by Government 
began to increase, there was a demand for a large number of “hospital 
assistants.” It was felt that these persons need not be so highly educated 
as the degree course of the Bombay University and a suggestion was, 
therefore put forward that medical schools should be established in 
different parts of the State. This plan was approved by Government and 
accordingly four medical schools were established at Poona, Ahmedabad 
and Hyderabad (Sind). In Poona and Ahmedabad a single school was 
established and admission was thrown open to boys and girls alike. But 
in Hyderabad, two schools had to be established— one for boys and the 
other for girls. These institutions taught a slightly inferior course and 
trained persons for appointment as sub-assistant surgeons in Government 
hospitals. In 1910-11 these medical schools had a total enrolment of 
312 students of whom 7 were girls. 
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In the early years, the institutions of Medical Education were under 
the control of the Director of Education. When the Medical Department 
«ras established under Government, these institutions began to be under 
the joint control of the Director, of Public Instruction and the Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Bombay. In 1910-11, the Grant Medica 
College and the medical schools were placed under the sole control ol 
the Surgeon-General with the Government of Bombay. 

8 (4). Medical Education (.1911-37 ).— The main event of this period 
was the great improvement made in the standard of Medical Education. 
The University of Bombay discontinued the old degree of L. M- & S. and 
instituted a new degree of M.B.B.S. in 1906-07. Under this scheme, the 
admission standard to the medical course was raised to the passing ol the 
First Year Examination at the college and the medical course itself was 
SD read over five years. . But even this reform soon became out of date 
and hence revised regulations intended to satisfy the requirements of the 
British Medical Council were introduced in 1923. Under these regulations 
the standard of admission to the medical course was raised to the Inter- 
mediate Science Examination (Group B) and students were required to 
do three years’ hospital work instead of two as formerly. In spite of this 
revision, the question of a thorough revision of the whole medical course 
again engaged the attention of the University with the result that new 
regulations were put into effect in 1928-29. One distinctive feature of 
these new regulations was that it provided for three university exami- 
nations whereas the regulations of 1923 had provided for only two. More- 
over, the completing of 20 labour cases was also made a condition pre- 
cedent to appearing for the M. B. B. S. Examination. On the whole, it may 
be said that the standard of Medical Education at the collegiate level was 
raised very considerably during this period. 

These developments at the collegiate level naturally had their reactions 
on the medical schools also. Prior to 1912, the medical schools had only 
a three years’ course and they gave admission to students who had not 
passed the Matriculation Examination. Now the duration of the course 
in the medical schools was raised to four years and it was laid down 
that those who had passed the Matriculation or any higher Examination 
would be preferred while making admissions. From 1920, the passing ol 
the Matriculation was regarded as the minimum condition for the admis- 
sion of men students although some latitude continued to be given to 
women students for a few years. From 1913, the medical schools began 
*to send their candidates to the L. C. P. S. Examination (Licentiate of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons). It may, therefore, be said that the 
standard of Medical Education provided in the schools was also raised very 
greatly during this period as a result of the improvements carried out at 
the collegiate level. 

The facilities available for Medical Education were considerably 
increased during this period. In 1925, the Bombay Municipality establish- 
ed the G. S. Medical College in collaboration with the K E. M Hospital. 
In 1936-37, therefore, there were two medical colleges m the State with 
total enrolment of 790 students of whom 140 were girls.In “ f ar “th 
medical schools are concerned, a new institution called the National 
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Medical College was established in Bombay in 1921. It was a medical 
school and prepared candidates for the 'L. C. P. S. course. But owing to 
the separation of Sind, the two institutions in Hyderabad were eliminated 
so that, in 1936-37, there were only three medical schools in the State 
with an enrolment of 850 pupils of whom 128 were girls. 

8 (5). Medical Education (1937-55). — W^ith the coming in of the 
Popular Ministry in 1937, there was a great expansion of Medical Educa- 
tion in the State. 

The indigenous system of medicine, both Unani and Ayurvedic, had 
been entirely neglected by Government until 1937. The Popular Ministry 
was of the opinion that both these systems of medicine deserved en- 
couragement from, the State. Accordingly, special legislation was passed 
to regularise the practice of these systems of medicine and recognition 
and grant-in-aid were offered to schools and colleges which were im- 
parting instruction on Unani and Ayurvedic lines. Consequently, six 
Ayurvedic colleges came into existence during this period. 

In so far as the Western system of medicine is concerned, a large 
number of revolutionary changes were introduced in this period. In 1946, 
Government raised the medical schools in Poona and Ahmedabad to the 
status of colleges so that the number of medical colleges conducted by 
Government increased to three. The Bombay Municipality took over the 
National Medical College— it is now called the Topivala National Medical 
College on account of a munificent donation given by Shri Motiram N. 
Desai, Topivala — and also raised it to the status of a college. The number 
of medical colleges conducted by the Bombay Municipality increased, 
therefore, to two. Moreover, the Maharaja Sayajirao University, Baroda, 
also raised the local medical school to the status of a college in 1949. 
Besides two new colleges of dental science were established in Bombay — 
the Nair Hospital Dental College conducted by the Bombay Municipality 
and the Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim Memorial Dental College conducted by 
Government— and a College of Pharmacy, the first of its type, was esta- 
blished in Ahmedabad in 1947. 

The medical courses were again revised during this period. The inferior 
courses that used to be taught in medical schools were done away with 
and only one common , course of a high standard was prescribed at the 
college level. 

In 1954-55, the total number of medical colleges stood at 15 6 colleges 
of Western system of medicine, 2 Dental Colleges, 1 College of Pharmacy 
and 6 Ayurvedic Colleges. The following table shows the position of these 
institutions as on 31st March, 1955: — 
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One point deserves special notice. Out of the sp? colleges of medicines 
in the State as a whole, 2 are conducted by the Bombay Municipality. 
It also conducts one dental college out of a total of twpip the State. 
This local body has large resources and it also £Qn<$pi& 4 number of 
good hospitals. It is, therefore, in a unique position to provide facilities 
for higher Medical Education and it speaks volumes for its sense of 
national duty that it is making such a large provision for the higher 
Medical Education of the youth of the country.- 

8 (6). Nursing and Midwifery Schools— In addition to the medical 
colleges which have been described earlier, there are a large number of 
nursing and' midwifery schools conducted by various organisation ip - piis 
State. They are all attaohed to the important hospital#. 1854-55, 
were 51 such schools with a total enrolment of 1,822. fflhelr tota! expendi- 
ture in that year was Rs. 8,92,699 of which Rs. 4,89, Govern- 
ment funds, Rs. 1,70,684 from Municipal funds, Rs. 38,1^' Ifes and 
Rs. 1,94,508 from other sources. 


.II Commercial Education 

8 (7). The Sydenham College of Commerce and Econom rics.^PpR- 
mercial Education at the collegiate level began with the establishmoM 
the Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, in l iji |, 

This institution which was founded on 22nd October, 1913, under thp 
name of the “Government College of Commerce” owes its existence to 
(1) the public-spirited attempts of Shri K. S. Aiyar who had for years 
been indentified with the advocacy of the claims of Higher Commercial 
Education in the State and who was appointed as its first “interim hono- 
rary Principal” pending the recruitment of the permanent incumbent 
in England and (2) to the generous donations given by Sir Jugmohandas 
Virjivandas (Rs. 2,25,000), Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal, first Baronet 
(Rs. 1,00,000), and N. M. Wadia Charities (securities with an annual 
income of Rs. 4,500). It was given its present name in 1916 when the 
Government of Bombay later accepted another donation of Rs. 1,85,000 
offered by the Sydenham Memorial Committee and agreed to name the 
College after Lord Sydenham, the Governor of Bombay, who had evinced 
a very keen interest in Commercial Education. 

During the last forty years the progress of the College has been pheno- 
menal. Almost continually migrating from one building to the other 
until 1954, it has now been provided with a spacious building of its own 
on the Churchgate Reclamation Area. Its enrolment has increased from 
about 100 in 1913 to 222 in 1921, 415 in 1937 and 1,286 in 1954-55; an<J< 
its staff has increased from 4 full-time and 4 part-time instructors in 1917 , 
to 21 gazetted and 27 non-gazetted officers in 1954-55. Its library which 
contains more than 17,000 books and an almost equal number of reports, 


magazines, etc. ranks among the few leading libraries on economics in 
this country. $ Throughout its life of 42 years, therefore, the College has 
retained its role as the premier institution of Commercial Education in 
.this State and as one of the important colleges of Commercial Education 
'in the whole of India. 

The outstanding feature of this college is its extramural service to the 
business community and its contribution to the development of Com- 
mercial Education at the secondary level. Right from its establishment 
in 1913, the College has tried to maintain close contact with business 
interests and to encourage extramural activities. Until 1934, this college 
was the only one of its type in the whole of India and it was, therefore, 
entrusted with the conduct of the All India G. D. A. Examination 
(Government Diploma in Accountancy) and its Principal was appointed 
the ex-officio Secretary of the Accountancy Diploma Board. In 1926-27, 
the G. C.'D. and C. Examinations (Government Commercial Diploma and 
Certificate Examinations) were instituted and their conduct was entrust- 
ed to the College whose Principal was appointed ex-officio Inspector of 
Commercial Schools. In 1938, the Government Diploma in Secretarial 
Practice and Accountancy was introduced and evening classes for it were 
organised at the college. In the following year, the scheme of commer- 
cial high schools was approved by Government and the Principal of the 
College was entrusted with the task of inspecting and guiding them. 
Since 1948, he is also working as an ex-officio member of the S. S. C. 
Examination Board. The following table shows the growth of these extra- 
mural, activities of the College since 1927 : — 

Table No. 8 (2) 

Commercial Examinations 


Government Commercial Diploma 

and Certificate Examinations. Government 


Year. 

Classes. 

Can Udates. 

Centres. 

Diploma in 
Secretarial 
Practice and 
Accountancy 
(Students ) 

Commer- 

cial 

High 

Schools. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1926-27 

5 

41 

2 


... 

1932-33 

7 

41 

2 

... 

... 

1937-38 

13 

263 

3 

37 

... 

1942-43 

24 

388 

3 

45 

9 

' 1947-48 

37 

. 589 

8 

113 

11 

1953-54 

139 

3,723 

12 

430 

12 

1954-55 

152 

- 

5,891 

12 

228 

24 
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When the College was established in 1913, it provided a three year 
course leading to the B. Com. Degree of the Bombay University and only 
those students who passed the First Year Examination in Arts were 
admitted to it. In 1938, however, the course for the B. Com. Degree was 
spread over four years and students were admitted to the College im- 
mediately on passing the Matriculation Examination — a practice which 
continues to this day. The present course for the B. Com. Degree pro- 
vides a large number of options and is very popular with the students 
because the holders of this degree find ready employment in the expand- 
ing sphere of Indian banking and business. 

8 (8). Other Colleges of Commerce — Up to 1936, the Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, w as the only College of Com- 
mercial Education in this State. In June of that year, the H. L. College 
of Commerce was started at Ahmedabad and affiliated to the University 
of Bombay. Since then, Commercial Education has expanded very rapidly, 
and during the last nineteen years, as many as nine additional colleges 
of commerce have been established in the State. The table on the next 
page shows the position of all the eleven commerce colleges in the State 
as on 31st March, 1955: — 
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8 (9). Commercial High Schools — As stated earlier in Chapter V, the 
idea of diversifying the secondary school course and of establishing com- 
mercial high schools was taken up, for the first time, by the Popular 
Ministry, which came to office in 1937. Under the scheme then formulated, 
some of the Government high schools were converted into commercial 
high schools and liberal grants were offered to such private schools as 
would provide for the teaching of commercial subjects. During the last 
18 years, therefore, a good deal of progress has been made in this field. 
On 31st March, 1955, there were 12 commercial high schools in the State 
of which 3 were conducted by Government and 9 by private enterprise. 
The details about these high schools as 6n 31st March, 1955 are given in 
the table on the next page:— 



HIGH SCHOOLS FOB 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
(31 3 - 1955 ) 

!3 
12 


REFERENCE 
| NO. OF STUDENTS 

(in Thousands) 

1 1 expenditure: 

(in Lakhs of Rs) 
■ INSTITUTIONS 





COMMERCIAL 

AGRICULTURAL 

TECHNICAL 

HIGH 

HIGH 

high 

SCHOOLS 

SCHOOLS 

SCHOOLS 
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8 (10). Commercial Schools — As Commercial Education began late, 
there were only three commercial schools with 109 pupils in 1901-02. One 
of these was conducted by the Sholapur Municipality. The other two 
were located in Bombay— a night class conducted by Shri K. S. Aiyar^ 
and a commercial class attached to the B. J. Parsi Charitable Instituted 
None of these institutions was aided by Government, nor were they 
either popular or efficient. 

In the drive for educational reconstruction which began in the early 
years of this century, the expansion of Commercial Education in general 
and that at the secondary level in particular began to receive greater 
attention. The Department began to conduct the Senior and Junior 
Certificate Examinations of the London Chamber of Commerce from 1901; 
and grants-in-aid were also instituted for commercial schools. But in 
spite of these attempts, not much progress was made until 1911-12 when 
there were only 7 commercial schools with an enrolment of 321. Of these, 
only two were aided by Government. 

With the establishment of the Sydenham College of Commerce and 
Economics, Bombay, in 1913, the cause of Commercial Education at the 
secondary level began to prosper, partly because the foundation of thej 
college helped to make Commercial Education popular and partly because,^ 
it began to supply the trained personnel required for the conduct of the 
commercial schools. In 1916-17, therefore, the number of commercial 
schools rose suddenly to 42 with an enrolment of 1,927. In 1954-55, this 
number has increased still further to 152 commercial schools with an 
enrolment of 15,759 pupils. The table on the next page shows the number 
of commercial schools along with enrolment and expenditure by sources 
from 1901-02: — 
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8 (11). Inspectorate for Commercial Schools . — Prior to 1926, there was 
no special Inspectorate for Commercial Schools mainly because the 
number of such institutions was too small to justify its creation. But, as 
stated earlier, the number of commercial schools increased very largely 
after the establishment of the Sydenham College of Commerce and Eco- 
nomics. Consequently, the need of creating a special Inspectorate for 
Commercial Schools began to be felt very keenly. Government, therefore, 
created a post of the Inspector of Commercial Schools in 1926 and the 
Principal of the Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, 
was directed to hold it ex-officio. The need for this measure has been 
explained in the following words by Mr. M. L. Tannan, the first Inspector 
of Commercial Schools: — 

“Several decades before Bombay gave the lead to other provinces in 
higher commercial education, Madras had already put secondary commer- 
cial education on a sound footing. In the Bombay Presidency, commer- 
cial education of a scholastic type was left entirely in the hands of private 
institutions, most of which were run by persons whose only qualification 
was that they had passed the L. C. C. Examination in one or two commer- 
cial subjects. No doubt the conduct of the L. C. C. Examination in this 
Presidency was entrusted to the Director of Public Instruction in 1901, 
but there was hardly any proper inspection of the institutions preparing 
students for the L. C. C. Examination, as the inspection work was in the 
hands of the Educational Inspectors, and the Deputy Educational 
Inspectors, most of whom did not know any commercial subject. Early in 
1926, this work was entrusted to the Principal of the Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Econmics, Bombay, who at present is working as the 
Inspector of Commercial Schools in the Presidency.”* 

8 (12). Commercial Examinations . — It has been stated earlier that the 
Department began to conduct the examinations of the London Chamber 
of Commerce in 1901. This practice is still continued. 

Iri the beginning, there were only two examinations — Senior and 
Junior. Later on three examinations were introduced Higher, Certificate 
and Elementary. Until about 1940 a fairly large number of candidates 
used to appear for these examinations; but recently the number has 
greatly diminished. In 1940, 776 candidates appeared for the Highei 
Examination, 212 for the Certificate Examination and 74 for the Elementary 
Examination. In 1955, these numbers stood at 146, 179 and 119 respectively. 

The Department soon noticed that the examinations of London 
Chamber of Commerce were not suited to Indian requirements. It, there- 
fore, introduced a new series of examinations called Government Com- 
mercial Diploma and Certificate Examinations in 1926-27. The syllabus 
for these examinations was prepared in consultation with the Indian 
business community and their object was to meet the demand of students 
who could not afford the expense and strain of the Commercial Education 
of university standard, but who wished to acquire training which woulc^ 
qualify them for clerical appointments in the service of Government, 
loc^al bodies or comm ercial firms. Formerly, these examinations used to 

••Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1926-27, pp. 117-118. 
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be held in the month of April only. Since 1950, the Government Com- 
mercial Certificate Examinations are also being held m the month of 
October for the convenience of students. These examinations have been 
.very popular and their statistics have already been given earlier m 

Table 8 (2). 

Ill Legal Education 

8 M3) Government Law College, Bombay -The beginnings of Legal 
Education in the State go back to the year 1855 when the Perry Profes- 
sorship of Jurisprudence was instituted in the Elphmstone College, to 
commemorate the memory of Sir Erskine Perry, the Chief Justice of 
Bombay who was also the President of the Board of Education from 
1843 to 1852. The course of Legal Education was then spread over three 
years and admission was open to any student who had a sufficient know- 
ledge of English to enable him to follow the lectures. In the beginning, 
the entire course was managed by one professor; but in 1856, an addi- 
tional post of a professor was sanctioned. The law classes which thus 
made a humble beginning in 1855 were designated as the “Government 
Law School” by 1857 and it was affiliated to the University of Bombay in 


Ever since 1855, this institution has produced a large number of person's 
who have distinguished themselves in the legal profession, on the Bench, 
in politics and in other spheres of life. It may, therefore, be regarded as 
the premier institution for Legal Education, not only in the State of 
Bombay, but in the whole of India. 


The history of the College since 1860 when it was first affiliated to the 
University of Bombay to the year under report falls roughly into three 
distinct periods : (1) 1861 to 1921; (2) 1921 to 1952; and (3) 1952 to 1955. 


During the first period which extends from 1861 to 1921, the Govern- 
ment Law School, Bombay, was the only institution of its type. It is true 
that during this period law classes were started in some other institu- 
tions for a time. But they never achieved either permanence or popula- 
rity, and it would, therefore, be correct to say that the Government Law 


* The following quotation from the History of the Government Law College, 
Bombay, compiled by Mr. R. B. Karve, ex-Registrar of the College, describes the 
origin of this institution: 

“On 9th November 1852, a meeting was called of gentlemen of the major com- 
munities of Bombay to consider the best methods of expressing the feeling of the 
native community on the eve of the departure from India of the Hon’ble Sir Ers- 
kine Perry, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in Bombay. Raosaheb Jaggan- 
nath Sunkersett, C. I. E., the famous Indian of those days, presided at the meeting 
and it was resolved that, to commemorate the memory of Sir Erskine Perry, con- 
tributions should be raised with a view to founding a Professorship of Jurisprudence 
in the Elphinstone Institution. This Professorship was to be designated as “Perry 
Professorship of Jurisprudence." 

Accordingly, representations were made to the Government of Bombay, and on 
the 17th of March .1855, the Governor-in-Council approved of the founding of such 
a Professorship. On a reference made by the Government of Bombay to the Govern- 
ment of India, the latter in July 1855, approved of the institution in the Elphin- 
stone College of a Chair of a Lecturer of Jurisprudence and the grant allowance 
from the Government sufficient to make up the salary of the professor upto Rs. 5fiKJ 
per month — Report of the Legal Education Committee , 1949, p. 7. 



College, Bombay, was the main, if not the exclusive, institution of Legal 
Education in the State till 1921. An idea of the increase in the strength 
of the College as well as of the changes in the syllabus of Legal Education 
carried out during this period can be had from the following brief notes : — 

(a) Prior to 1861, admission to the School was open even to non- 
matriculates; but from 1861, only matriculates were eligible for admis- 
sion. A student was permitted, however, to keep terms for all the three 
years of the law course concurrently with the arts’ course, but a degree 
in law could not be had until two years after B. A. or B.Sc. In 1889, 
it was laid down that only one year of the law course could be com- 
pleted concurrently with the arts’ course. In 1908, the duration of the 
law course was reduced to two years, but admission was open only to 
those who 'passed the B.A. or B.Sc. Examination.* 

(b) Till 1889, there was only one examination in law. Then two 
examinations were introduced, one of which could be taken at the 
undergraduate stage and the other was to be taken only when four 
terms had passed after graduation in arts or science. In 1909, two 
examinations — the First and Second LL. B.— were introduced. 

(c) Throughout this period the teaching in the College was part-time — 
six hours per week.f The classes were held in the evening or in the 
morning. 

(d) The LL.M. Degree was introduced in 1906. 

(e) The strength increased very rapidly in course of life as the legal 
profession grew in popularity. In 1855, the enrolment was 46; in 
1881-82 it rose to 136; and in 1901-02, it was 314; and in 1921-22 it 
rose to 740. 

The main events in the life of the College during the second period of 
its history which extends from 1921 to 1952 may be briefly stated as 
follows : — 

(a) A Legal Education Committee was appointed in 1935 to examine 
the problem of Legal Education in the State and, as a result of its 
recommendations, several revolutionary changes were introduced. 

(b) The College now became a full-time institution and admission 
to the LL. B. course was thrown open to those who had passed the 
I. A., I. S., or I. Com. Examinations. 

(c) A spacious building was constructed for the College near the 
Churchgate Railway Station, Bombay. 

(d) Prior to 1938, persons who had passed the LL.B. Degree were 
admitted to practice without being required to undergo a further 
examination. In 1938, however, a new Bar Council Examination was 
introduced and persons who had passed the LL.B. Examination were 
required to appear at and pass this Examination before being allowed 
to practice. It had only two papers and was held twice a year in 
August and February; and as no terms were prescribed for it, persona 

* This privilege was later extended to students who had passed the B. Com. I 
Examination also (1931). 1 

t This was raised to 8 hours per week in 1932. 
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who passed the LL.B. Examination in June usually appeared for it in 
the August following and were then admitted to practice. 

, x owine to the establishment of other colleges in the State, the 
strength of the College was reduced for a time. But it increased again 
Lid in 1951-52, the College had a total enrolment of 847. 

Tn 1 Q49 Government appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship of 
<5h7i M C Chagla, Chief Justice of Bombay, to report on the reorgam- 
S «L nf Legal Education in the State. This Committee recommended a 
S SL reLganisaSon of the law course and, with the acceptance of its 
recommendation in 1952, the third period in the history of the Col ege may 
£ sSdto have started. Its main events may be summarised as follows. - 

(a) The duration of the law course was now spread over three years 
for those who had passed the I.A or I.Com., or B.Sc. Examinations 
c lir .v, randidatPS had to pass a preliminary examination at the end of 
tte flrsTyei before they could be admitted to the test LL.B. class. 
This examination is known as the Law Preliminary Examination.* 

( h ) Graduates in arts and commerce were, however, admitted straight 
to the first LL. B.. class and the duration of the course was spread over 
two years only for them.f 

(c) Some of the subjects, particularly the procedural ones were 
removed from the LL.B. syllabus and included m that of the Bar 
Council Examination. Consequently, the number of papers in the Bar 
Council Examination was raised from two to five. It was further laid 
down that it should be taken at the end of one year after the LL.B. 
Examination. No terms were compulsory, but free lectures were 
arranged at the different law colleges for the convenience of students 
who were encouraged to attend them. 

(d) The idea of the three-year course in law after the Intermediate 
Examination has not worked out very satisfactorily. Under this plan, 
a student gets the LL.B. Degree five years after the S.S.C. Examina- 
tion. He, therefore, generally prefers to join the law course after his 
graduation so that he gets two degrees in six years after the S.S.C. 
Examination. The Law Preliminary Classes have, therefore, not been 
very popular anywhere. In Bombay, they showed the best enrolment 
which increased from 70 in 1953 to 187 in 1956; in Poona, 
they had to be discontinued; and they have continued but in a poor 
condition in Karnatak. 

(e) The strength of the Government Law College, Bombay, has 
increased very greatly in recent years, and especially after 1952 n 
1954-55 it had 1,663 students on the rolls, i.e. about 50 per cent, oi : tne 
total enrolment in all the seven law colleges of the State put together . 

* In 1955, those who had passed the I. Sc. Examination were admitted to the three 

y f In 1955, those who had passed the B. Sc. Examination were also admitted to 
this course. 



As a result of this increase in enrolment, the College has long ceased 
to be a burden on the State Exchequer. It has generally paid its way 
and very often it has even left substantial surpluses to Government. 

8 (14). Other Lau> Colleges . — A law class was attached to the Deccan 
College, Poona, in the quinquennium 1882-87 and discontinued in the 
quinquennium 1907-12. But for this effort on a small scale, the Law 
College, Bombay, was the only institution of Legal Education in this State 
until about 1924. During the next 30 years, however, six new Colleges of 
Law have been established at Poona (1924), Ahmedabad (1927), Kolhapur 
(1933), Surat (1935), Belgaum (1939) and Bombay (1954). All these insti- 
tutions are under private management. They are also unaided because 
they can easily meet their expenditure from fee and other sources. 

8 (15). Statistics of Legal Education . — The following table shows the 
growth of law colleges in the State since 1881-82: — 

Table No. 8 (6) 

Lam Colleges ( 1881-1955 ) 


Direct expenditure from 


Year. 

1 


No. of 
Institu- 
tions. 

2 

No. of 
Pupils. 

3 

State 

Government 

Funds. 

4 

Fees. 

5 

Other 

Sources. 

6 

Total. 

7 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1881-82 

... 

1 

136 

3,763 

4,880 

2,028 

10,671 

1891-92 


2 

223 

—2,510 

13,585 

2,605 

13,680 

1901-02 


2 

348 

2,272 

21,942 

2,580 

26,794 

1911-12 


1 

458 

-14,943 

37,810 

1,880 

24,747 

1921-22 


1 

740 

-5,684 

70,075 

1,958 

66,349 

1936-37 


4 

1,036 

... 

99,467 

10,675 

1.10,142 

1951-52 


6 

2,852 

... 

4,46,114 

29,426 

4,75,540 

1953-54 

... 

6 

3,535 


5,12,675 

39,454 

5,52,129 

1954-55 

■ . . 

7 

3,896 

. . . 

5,91,577 

6,023 

5,97,600 


N.B. — A minus sign before the expenditure from State funds means a surplus. 

This method of showing the surplus has been discontinued since long. 


The following table gives the details of the seven law colleges in the 

State as on 31st March, 1955: 

Table No. 8 (7) 

Lam Colleges ( 31-3-1955 ) 


Direct Expenditure 
from 




No. of __ 



Total. 

Sr. 

Name of the College. 

Students. , 


Other 


No. 



Fees. 

Sources. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

— 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Government Law College, Bombay 

1,663 

1,91,253 

... 

1,91,253 



318 

94,454 

... 

94,454 

2 

Law College, Poona 





8 

Shahaji Law College, Kolhapur 

80 

24,547 

1,811 

26,358 

4 

Sir Lailubhai Shah Law College, Ahmeda- 

1,029 

1,29,237 

... 

1,29,237 


bad. 





5 

Sarvajanik Law College, Surat 

107 

20,560 

4,212 

24,772 

6 

Raja Lakhamangawda Law College, 

230 

40,374 

... 

40,374 


Belgaum. 





7 

New Law College, Bombay 

469 

91,152 

... 

91,152 


Total ... 

3,896 

5,91,577 

6,023 

5,97,600 


o fl 6) The Hiqh Court Pleaders 9 Examination— When a new system of 
law was iIfroduc 9 ed by the British administration and ^ eojrti ™ 
established in all the districts, the need of pleaders began to be felt y 
where But as there was only one law college in Bombay until 1924, 
steps had to be taken to provide facilities for poeple m the mofussi o 

qualify themselves for practice in courts. The ^^HishCourt PleTdeTs’’ 
therefore introduced an examination known as the High Court Bleaae 
SfSon Sriculates were allowed to appear for this exam.nat.on 
and those who passed it were admitted to practice in courts. 

This examination proved to be very popular and for a long vLh 
majority of pleaders practising in the courts had passed only the H g_^ 
Court Pleaders’ Examination. Gradually, however, the ’ * d % e 
examination began to be less keen because persons who had P assad , 
LL. B. Examination became available in sufficient numbers m - na _ 
because law colleges were established in mofussil areas, 
tion was, therefore, discontinued in 1938. 

IV Agricultural Education 

8 (17) The Minute of Sir Richard Temple ( 1879).-The credit for the 
introduction of Agricultural Education in ^ State ^ 

his ^ sals for 
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the development of Agricultural Education. They included (1) the esta- 
blishment of a College of Agriculture at Poona, (2) the establishment of 
agricultural classes in the district high schools, (3) the introduction of 
Agricultural Education through the modern Indian languages at the upper 
primary stage by attaching farms to selected full-grade primary schools, 
(4) the introduction of elementary Agricultural Education in all primary 
schools, (5) the appointment of persons trained in agriculture as 
Mamlatdars, Mahalkaris, and clerks in order to popularise Agricultural 
Education among the public, and (6) the training of all Patils and Talatis 
in some form of elementary education in agriculture. This document is of 
such great importance in the history of Agricultural Education in the State 
that it has been quoted below in some detail: — 

“(1) The need of agricultural science in this country, the backward- 
ness of the people in the superior methods of culture, the slow deteriora- 
tion of the soil in many places from exhaustive processes, the want of 
restorative means and appliances, the probability that by improved 
husbandry the yield of the soil could be augmented, are considerations 
so manifestly important that no apology is needed, when I ask my 
Honourable Colleagues to join me in pressing them upon the attention 
of all concerned. 

(3) I find that Poona is clearly the best place for the establishment 
of an Agricultural College. At Poona alone have we at hand the 
scientific appliances and the teaching power for high education in agri- 
culture. As already proposed in my Minute of the 8th September, the 
Civil Engineering College at Poona (which is fast developing into a 
College of Science) can make scientific agriculture one of its branches. 
The Committee, which my Honourable Colleagues concurred with me 
in appointing, have submitted their proposals, which will be found 
worthy of approval, whereby only matriculated students will be ad- 
mitted to the agricultural class. This class, then, will be strictly a 
College class, and its under-graduates will be qualifying themselves for 
the degrees which, we hope, the Bombay University will confer in 
scientific agriculture. In that case the University would fix the standard 
of examination. At this college will be preserved the high standard 
of agricultural education which students from the interior of the 
country may be expected to reach. Here will be placed the Centre and 
the head of the system. From here will emanate the supervision which 
will be needed for whatever agricultural schools may be established 
in the various districts. 

(5) I propose (if my Honourable Colleagues shall concur) to esta- 
blish agricultural classes in some of the High Schools in the seyeral 
districts of the Presidency. This method will be comparatively cheap 
and easy; can .be almost immediately carried out, and can be adapted 
to a very small number of students at the outset; whereas the setting up 
of separate agricultural schools will be costly and difficult, would be 
beyond the means at present, and would be unsuitable if at the outset 
only a few students were to come forward. At a high school the students 
are taught English and the vernacular, also the ordinary kinds of 
elementary knowledge. Those among them who might be willing to 
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atfpnd an agricultural class could do so. Mr. Robertson* thinks that 
hour a day for indoor agricultural instruction and one hour extra 
on f eV erv other day would suffice. To that extent the students 

Ce to 2 excused some ol the ordinary subject o t study, the 
*°; f sh and Vernacular studies only being obligatory After a two 
Enghsh a + might, in the opinion of Mr. Robertson and 

Dr ar Cooket receive ‘school certificates’ of proficiency in agriculture on 
massing a moderate examination. 

i s The foregoing remarks apply to what may be termed superior 
instruction in agriculture in the upper schools in English. Our object 
should further be to scatter broadcast as it were the elements of i such 
instruction among the middle schools in the vernacular. Now although 
six acres represent the minimum area on which superior instruction can 
be afforded Mr. Robertson thinks that some elementary instruction which 
would be much better than nothing, could be afforded to a vernacular 
class even on one acre. If there were difficulty in exhibiting ploughing 
still the rotation of crops, some of the methods of culture, and the use ot 
artificial manure, could be exhibited even on this small space. One 
teacher, trained in the superior classes above described, might m some 
localities serve several schools, say three. As regards the curriculum 
the agricultural class-book in English^ will be soon translated into 
vernacular; or rather a vernacular class-book of a similar scope will be 
prepared. 

19. Besides the agricultural instruction given, together with experi- 
ments on the ground, some rudimentary instruction can be given m a 
primary schools by means of a primer of agriculture in the vernacular. 
Mr. Robertson will, as I learn, be good enough to assist in preparing sue 
a primer suited to the circumstances of this country, and then we can 
soon have it translated into the vernacular. When the teaching of t e 
primer shall be established in the primary schools, some arrangements 
might be made for having itinerant instructors going about and lecturing 
from school to school, showing some simple experiments, illustrating the 
things taught in the primer, and so on. Arrangement of this sort has, I 
believe, been adopted with success in some countries. 

20. One effective method of diffusing a knowledge of agriculture 
among the land-holding classes is to ensure that our native Revenue Offi- 
cers and officials shall graduate in this science, the Mamlatdars, the 
Mahalkaris, and those Karkuns who hope for promotion to the higher 
grades. We are already endeavouring to arrange that all these officials 
shall be graduates of the University. If a degree in agriculture shall be 
established by the University then preference might be given to that 
degree over other degrees for this particular class of appointmen s. r 
else it might be ordered that all officers and officials in the Land Revenue 
Department must go through an agriculture course, the higher grades 
through the college course, the other grades through the school course, 
as above described. Further, as the system takes root, it will not be 

*He was the Superintendent of the Agriculture Institute at Saidapot, Madras, 
and had been invited to Bombay to give his expert advice, 
t The Principal of the Engineering College, Poona. 

$ This had been compiled by Mr. Robertson. 
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difficult to arrange that all headmen (Patils) and village accountants 
(Kulkarnis), whose hereditary appointments require the confirmation of 
the authorities, shall pass some elementary examination in agriculture/’* 

It will be no exaggeration to state that the later development of Agri- 
cultural Education in the State took place broadly on the lines of this 
Minute which was written about 75 years ago. It would, therefore, be 
convenient to trace the history of the later developments in this field 
on the basis of the proposals made by Sir Richard. 

8 (18). The College of Agriculture , Poona . — The pivotal scheme in the 
plan of Sir Richard was to establish a college of agriculture at Poona as 
the “Centre and head” of the system. Accordingly, agricultural classes 
were attached. to the College of Science, Poona, in 1879. But this arrange- 
ment did not prove satisfactory. The College of Agriculture, was, there- 
fore, separated from the College of Science in 1908. It had to remain 
in temporary buildings for some time, but in 1911-12 it was fully accom- 
modated in its own spacious and new buildings which were opened by 
Mr. George Clarke, the Governor of Bombay. With this change, the con- 
trol over the institution was transferred from the Director of Education 
to the Director of Agriculture. 

During the first 25 years of its life, the College did not grow as rapidly 
as was anticipated. In 1891-92, it had only 19 students and the number 
increased to 39 only even in 1903-04.f The main reason for this lack of 
popularity was the absence of an Agricultural Department in the State 
which would have given work, status and employment to the graduates 
of the College. Other factors like the dislike of manual labour in the 
fields which the students of high schools developed or the prejudice of the 
higher castes against taking agricultural work as a means of their liveli- 
hood were also partly responsible. The situation, however, began to im- 
prove rapidly after 1904. This was due to several reasons. Firstly, 
Government instituted a large number of stipends in order to attract 
students to the College, especially students belonging to the cultivating 
classes. Secondly, Curzon’s drive for the improvement of agriculture led 
to a great expansion of the Agricultural Departments in every State and 
this led to an increased popularity for Agricultural Education. “The his- 
tory of agricultural education,” wrote Mr. Orange, “has been the History 
of the growth of the Agricultural Department.”} Thirdly, Government 
also started the practice of recruiting a few agricultural graduates to the 
Revenue Department as a means of encouragement. Fourthly, the courses 
were revised and made more useful and realistic. For all these reasons, 
the enrolment of the College began to show an increase. In 1921-22, the 
strength of the College was 186; in 1936-37, it fell down slightly to 165 
and in 1946-47, it rose again to 559, due mainly to the programmes of 
expansion undertaken for the Post — War Reconstruction Scheme. There- 
after, the enrolment again showed a fall, mainly due to the establish- 
ment of other agricultural colleges. 

* Report of the D. P. I., Bombay, 1886-87, pp. 101-03. 

f In some of the interim years, the number was still smaller. In 1895-06, for ins- 
tance, there were only 5 students and in 1896-97, the whole class was empty. 

$ Progress of Education in India, 1902-07, p. 176. 


Although Sir Richard had hoped that the agricultural classes should 
pnd in a university degree, several practical difficulties arose and the 
University instituted a Diploma in Agriculture (or D. Ag.) only as late 

-.090 For the first 13 years, therefore, the College had to hold its own 
examination and this was also one of the reasons for its slow progress in 
the earlv years. In 1900, the Degree of L.Ag. was introduced; but it was 
renlaced bv the B.Ag. in 1909 and the Degree of M.Ag. was introduced 
in 1919- Both these degrees were replaced by B.Sc. (Agri.), and M.Sc. 
(Agri.) in 1937 and 1943 respectively. 

This college has been the premier institution of Agricultural Education 
in the State and it has been also regarded as one of the best agricultural 
colleges in the whole of India. 

8 (19). Other Agricultural Colleges. — Even as early as in 1879, Sir 
Richard had observed that Gujarat possesses “superior local advantages, 
respecting the productiveness of agriculture and the enterprising 
character of the people” and that “if the development of agricultural 
education shall enable us to establish a college in Gujarat, that will be 
well.”* But this hope was realised only in 1947 when the B. A. College 
of Agriculture was established at Anand. The College is under private 
management and is aided. 

To meet the need of the Kannada areas, Government established an 
agricultural college at Dharwar in 1947. 

The following table gives the details, as on 31st March, 1955, of the three 
agricultural colleges established so far in this State. 


Table No. 8 (8) 

Agricultural Colleges, ( 31-3-1955 ) 


— 

— — 


Year 

Num- 
ber of 
Stud- 
ents. 

5 

Expenditure from 


Sr. 

No. 

1 

Name of the 
College. 

2 

Manage- 

ment. 

3 

of 

esta- 

blish- 

ment. 

4 

State 

Funds. 

6 

Fees. 

7 

Other 

Sources. 

8 

Total. 

9 






Re. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1 

College of Agricul- 
ture, Poona. 

Govern- 

ment. 

I90S 

326 

4,36,051 

46,892 


4,82,943 

2 

College of Agricul- 
ture, Dharwar. 

Govern- 

ment. 

1947 

150 

3,24,625 

. 20,015 

85,665 

4,30,305 

3 

B. A. College of 
A gri culture. 
Anand, District 
Kaira. 

Aided 

1917 

150 

2,54,600 

21,075 

45,501 

3,21,176 



Total 

... 

6*26 

10,15,276 

87,982 

| 1,31,166 

; 12,34,424 


* Minute, dated 29-10-1879, para. 3. 
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8 (20). Agricultural High Schools .—' The second proposal of Sir Richard 
was to open agricultural schools; but as these might not succeed im- 
mediately, he proposed to .attach agricultural classes to a few Govern- 
ment high schools as a preliminary measure. This proposal was also 
accepted and eight agricultural classes were attached to high schools in 
1880 and the number was increased to nine in the following year. For a time, 
all went well with them and they became comparatively popular and were 
availed of by two or three hundred students. But very soon difficulties 
began to crop up. The novelty of the experiment wore off and as high 
authorities ceased to take an interest in them, the movement began to 
cool down. The transfer of Government secondary schools to private 
agencies or local bodies as a result of the recommendations of the Hunter 
Commission also acted as a damper because local or private managements 
did not evince any enthusiasm for the idea. In 1888-89, it was reported 
that this transfer was so complete that “no land is now anywhere held 
by the Department.”* In 1896-97, the number of these classes had dwindled 
to four and the final curtain was dropped on the scheme in 1904-05 when 
it was reported that there were no longer any “old fashioned” agricultu- 
ral classes attached to high schools.f 

During the brief life of this small and aborative experiment, some 
attempts were also made to attract the children of agricultural classes to 
them but they did not succeed. The only bright feature of the experiment 
was the special examination in agriculture which the authorities of the 
Poona Agricultural College used to conduct for them. On passing this 
test, the students could get employment under Government or join the 
Agricultural College at Poona. 

The idea thus abandoned in 1904-05 was again revived in 1937 when the 
Popular Ministry came to office. Some of the Government high schools 
began to teach a course in agriculture and grants-in-aid were given to 
private schools also if they instituted it. The idea soon began to develop 
and in 1954-55, there were 9 agricultural high schools in the State— 
5 Government and 4 private. Their details, , as on 31st March, 1955, are 
given below : — 


* Report of the D. P. I., Bombay, 1888-89, p. 34. 
t Ibid, 1903-04, p. 42 and 1904-05, p. 43. 
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8 (21). Other Proposals of Sir Richard . — The third proposal of Sir 
Richard was to introduce the teaching of agriculture at the upper primary 
stage. This idea was taken up later under the name of agricultural bias 
schools. The detailed history of this experiment has already been des- 
cribed in Chapter III. 

The fourth proposal of Sir Richard was that primer on Agricultural 
Education should be prepared and taught in all primary schools. No 
action was taken on this recommendation till 1906 when the Convernton 
Committee prepared a series of three agricultural readers to be used in 
Standards III, IV & V of the rural or Modi schools. These disappeared 
from the field in 1916-17 when the Modi standards were abolished. 

The fifth proposal of Sir Richard was that appointments to posts in the 
Revenue Department should be given to agricultural graduates. This 
has been acted upon off and on. But obviously, the suggestion has out- 
lived its utility now, although it did serve a valid purpose at the time 
when it was made. 

The sixth proposal of Sir Richard was that Patil and Kulkarnis should 
be compelled to receive some education in agriculture. It has not yet 
been possible to implement this although Government has recently order- 
ed that persons educated in the agricultural schools should be preferred 
for appointment as village officers. 

8 (22). Agricultural Schools . — Sir Richard had ruled out the idea of 
agricultural schools on the ground that they would be “costly and 

difficult and unsuitable if only a few students were to come 

forward.” But the scheme was taken up a little later, and by 1921-22, 
two agricultural schools conducted by Government were already function- 
ing in the State — one at Devihosur (Dharwar District) and the other at 
Dhulia (West Khandesh District). Besides, there was an aided agricultural 
school at Rajapur (District Ratnagiri). 

When the Popular Ministry came to office, it decided to increase the 
number of agricultural schools until one such school was established in 
every district. The scheme has made good progress so far and in 1954-55, 
there were 17 agricultural schools in the State with an enrolment of 1,006. 

At present, these schools provide a two years 1 intensive course in agri- 
tulture after the P. S. C. Examination. Their principal object is to train 
children of agriculturists in modern methods of cultivation. But they 
also supply employees to the Agriculture and Revenue Departments. 

The following table shows the development of agricultural schools 
during the last 50 years: — 


Total Expenditure on Agricultural Schools met from 


m 



L— S 1338—22 


JV . B,— -The Horticultural class in Poona was closed in 1954 - 55 . 
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V Education in Veterinary Science and Forestry 

8 (23). The Veterinary College, BomJbay.— Veterinary Education in the 
State began out of the needs of the army which used to maintain large 
numbers of horses and mules and therefore needed the services of trained 
veterinary doctors on a fairly large scale. Unfortunately, it is not possible 
to trace the exact origin of Veterinary Education in the State. But Sir 
Richard Temple has observed, as early as 1879, that there was an excellent 
school of Veterinary Education at Poona.* When agricultural classes were 
started in the College of Science at Poona, veterinary instruction formed 
one of the subjects included in the course, and this provision seems to be 
the only facility then existing for the training of veterinary surgeons 
or assistants. 

In 1883, the Government of Bombay recognised the necessity of making 
better provision for the spread of veterinary science and decided to esta- 
blish a veterinary college. A committee was appointed to inquire into 
the matter and it reported that a college for this purpose should be esta- 
blished at Bombay where the clinical facilities afforded by the Bai 
Sakarbai Dinshaw Petit Hospital for Animals (established by Sir D. M. 
Petit, under the auspices of the Society of Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals ) were available. This recommendation was accepted and the 
Bombay Veterinary College was opened at Parel on 2nd August, 1886. 

In the early days, the College found it very difficult to obtain suffi- 
ciently educated persons as students. It, therefore, conducted two courses, 
one through the medium of English and another through the medium 
of modern Indian languages. As Government realised the need to develop 
the live-stock of the country with a view to developing its agriculture, 
the need for veterinary surgeons increased very greatly and, in conse- 
quence, the College was expanded steadily though slowly. In course of 
time a sufficient number of persons educated in English became available 
as students and hence the courses conducted through the medium of 
modern Indian languages were discontinued. Until 1945, the College used 
to award its own diploma of G. B. V. C.; but since that year it has been 
affiliated to the University of Bombay for the purpose of the B. Sc. (Vet.) 
Degree. In the early years, admission was open to all persons who had a 
knowledge of English. But later on admissions were restricted to those 
who had passed the Matriculation Examination and finally the admission 
standard was raised to Intermediate Science Examination. The original 
course was of three years’ duration; but since 1945, the duration has been 
increased to four years. 

In the beginning, the administration of the College was placed in the 
hands of a Committee of Management, Later, it was transferred to the 
Director of Public Instruction and still later to the Director of Agricul- 
ture. In 1919, on the separation of the Veterinary Department from that 
of Agriculture, the Principal was placed in sole charge and in 1932, with 
the creation of the post of Director of Veterinary Services, the College' 
was placed under the control of the Director of Veterinary Services, 
Bombay State, Poona. 


From 1886 to 1954, the College has produced 1,232 graduates, of whom' 
1,039 are Diploma-holders (G.B.V.C.) and 193 Degree-holders B.Sc. (Vet.). 
While most of them are employed as veterinary assistants, some have 
been employed as professors of other veterinary colleges in India and 
quite a few have passed the M. R. C. V. S. Examination. They are met 
with in Ceylon, in Federated Malaya States, in the Far East, in Mauritious, 
East Africa, Zanzibar, Aden, etc. Some graduates have even gone as far 
a field as Brazil and the West Indies. 

8 (24). Forestry Education. — There are large forests in the Bombay 
State and their proper conservancy is a matter of great national impor- 
tance. Education in forestry, therefore, was started very early in this 
State. Botany and Forestry formed one of the elective subjects for the 
final examination of the Degree of Licentiate of Civil Engineering of the 
Bombay University for which candidates were prepared in the College of 
Science at Poona. The same institution also conducted a separate “Forest 
Branch” with a two years’ course to which students who had passed the 
Matriculation or the School Final Examination were admitted. The train- 
ing imparted in this institution was largely theoretical as it was not 
possible to provide for practical training in the forests. The arrange- 
ments, therefore, proved to be generally unsatisfactory and failed to 
attract suitable candidates. It was, therefore, decided that the training of 
candidates for the Bombay Forest Department should be done at the 
Dehra Dun Forest School and that the arrangements for Forestry Education 
made in the College of Science at Poona should be discontinued.* 

A second experiment in this field was undertaken in the quinquennium 
1917-22. “A college for the training of Ranger students,” wrote the 
Director of Education, “was established at Dharwar during the 
quinquennium. This college started work on July 1, 1920 with 9 students, 
one of whom was dropped after the first year as not being sufficiently 
promising to follow the course. All these students successfully passed 
through the course, 2 obtaining honours and 6 the ordinary pass diploma. 
Fifteen students were admitted in July, 1921, and of these 2 were dropped 
during the course. The remainder are to finish their training in the districts 
and in Dharwar, but the project of providing College buildings, for which 
plans were prepared, has been dropped and Government has decided not 
to proceed with the scheme of training owing to the high cost per head 
which would have to be incurred. The students are, therefore, once more 
to be trained at Dehra Dun.”t 

A third experiment in the same field was tried in 1949 when a Forest 
College was started at Dharwar. It conducted two courses, one for the 
training of rangers and another for the training of foresters. In 1953-54, 
however, this institution was closed on grounds of financial stringency. 

It will be seen from the foregoing review, therefore, that attempts to 
organise Forestry Education in this State have not succeeded to any ap- 
preciable extent, and that the State has mostly been dependent upon the 
Forest School at Dehra Dun for the training of the officers of its Forest 
Department. 

* Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1897-1902, p. 278. 

t Report of the Director of Public Insturction, Bombay, 1921-22, p. 77. 


•Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1879-80, p. 101. 
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VI Engineering , Technical and Industrial Education 

8 (25). Early attempts to train Engineers , — As early as 1824, an 
engineering institution was established in Bombay and maintained wholly 
at Government expense. The superintendent of the institution was 
Captain Jervis who was a champion of the view that all higher education 
should be imparted through the modern Indian languages— a principle 
which he actually practised in this school. Fisher records that it had 
an enrolment of 36 Indian and 34 Anglo-Indian students in 1824; that its 
enrolment increased to 86 in 1826; that it had given “high satisfaction” 
to Government; and that the Court of Directors sanctioned an addition to 
the salary of Captain Jervis in 1829.* But very little is known of the 
further history of this pioneer experiment. 

Another attempt to train engineers was made in 1844 when an engineer- 
ing class was started in the Elphinstone Institution. This attempt differed 
from the earlier experiment in two ways — firstly, the medium of instruc- 
tion now adopted was English; and secondly, while the object of the 
earlier class had been humbler — to train up subordinates for the Public 
Works Department — the object of this class was “not to produce a class 
of Assistant surveyors and builders trained according to the rule of the 
thumb, but scientific Civil Engineers fully grounded in the theory of the 
their Art.f But the class did not succeed and had to be closed in 1948. 
Government complained that the students trained as civil engineers were 
incompetent while the Board of Education complained that students were 
not attracted to the class because sufficient inducement in terms of em- 
ployment under Government was not held out. But whatever the reasons, 
the fact remains that the class proved to be a total failure. 

8 (26). The College of Engineering , Poona. — The next landmark in the 
history of Engineering Education in the State is the establishment of the 
Poona Engineering Class and Mechanical School in 1854. It made a humble 
appearance in a rented building in the Bhavani Peth area of the Poona 
City; but during the last 101 years, it has developed into the premier 
Institute of Engineering Education in the State. 

It was Howard who felt that this class and school should really be 
developed into a college. His idea received a great impetus when Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir gave a munificent donation of Rs. 50,000 to the College 
with the object of providing “a new profession for his fellow-country- 
men.” Accordingly, the Institution was converted into the Poona Civil 
Engineering College in 1864 and two years later, it was affiliated to the 
Bombay University for the degree of L. C. E. (Licensiate of Civil Engineer- 
ing) which was first awarded in 1869. At this time, the admission 
standard was the Matriculation and the degree course was spread over 
three years. 

In 1868, the College was shifted to the new building; and during the 
next ten years, it made very good progress because the student who 
stood first in the degree examination was guaranteed employment im 
the I. S. E. (Indian Service of Engineers) and six others were guaranteed 

♦Selections from Educational Records, Volume I, P- '197. 

t Ibid, Vol. II, p. 353. 


appointment in the Bombay Public Works Department. In 1878, the total 
number of students enrolled in the College was 172. 

From 1879 to 1911 the College functioned, not as an institution devoted 
exclusively to Engineering Education, but as a College of Science in which 
a number of branches were taught simultaneously. Agricultural classes 
which first prepared for a college examination and later on for a diploma 
and degree of the Bombay University were instituted as a part of this 
college in 1879; provision for some Veterinary Education was made 
because the agricultural course of this period included an elementary 
knowledge of veterinary, science; and a forestry class was also intro- 
duced with the object of training rangers for the Forest Department. 
But very soon, it was decided to take these additional courses out and 
restrict the College to its original function of Engineering Education only. 
Accordingly, the forestry class was closed in 1904 and the agricultural 
classes were separated in 1911. From that year, therefore, the college 
again began to be called “College of Engineering, Poona.” 

From 1911 to 1955, the history of the College has been one of com- 
mendable and continuous progress. It is true that in the early years, the 
progress of the College was accelerated by the fact that certain appoint- 
ments in the I. S. E. and Bombay Public Works Department were 
guaranteed to its students every year. In 1929, the guarantee of I.S.E. 
was withdrawn. The guarantee of appointment in the Bombay Public 
Works Department was withdrawn in 1931, restored in 1940 and finally 
discontinued in 1952. But the progress of the College no longer depended 
upon such inducements; and its popularity has been continually on the 
increase, due partly to the high standard of efficiency which it has been 
able to maintain and partly to the larger field of employment that is now 
open to engineers. 

Since 1949, the College is functioning as a constituent college of the 
University of Poona. 

During its history of a hundred years, the college courses have often 
been revised and the facilities provided at the College have been conti- 
nuously increased. As stated earlier, the College had its own courses 
until the University Degree of L.C.E. was started in 1869. The course 
for this degree was revised and the admission standard was raised from 
the Matriculation to the First Year Examination in 1886. The Degree of 
M.C.E. (Master of Civil Engineering) was started in 1890. The Degree 
of Bachelor of Civil Engineering or B.E. (Civil) replaced the L.C.E. 
in 1912 and that of M. E.— ( Master of Engineering) replaced the M.C.E. 
in 1932. The B. E. (Mech.) degree course was started in 1914 and the 
B. E. (Elec.) degree course in 1932. In 1924, the standard of admission was 
raised to Intermediate Examination in science. In 1944, the duration of 
all courses was raised to 3J years and the electrical and mechanical 
courses were combined into one. In 1948, two new courses, B. E. (Metal- 
lurgy) and B. E. (Tele-communication) were introduced and in 1952, the 
duration of the degree course was again lowered to 3 years and 
the electrical and mechanical courses were separated. 

Right from the start, the College has been training students in its 
workshops. In the beginning, it used to award its own Certificates to the 



pupils so trained. In 1925, this practice was discontinued and Diplomas In 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering began to be awarded. A 
fourth Diploma in Tele-communications was added later. These diploma 
courses are now spread over three years and the admission standard is 
the S. S. C. Examination. 

At present, the admissions to the College are open to 300 students per 
year and are distributed as follows: — 

Degree Course. Diploma Course. 


Civil Engineering 

80 

80 

Mechanical Engineering 

25 

30 

Electrical Engineering 

25 

30 

Metallurgy 

10 

... 

Tele-communications 

10 

10 

Total 

150 

150 


To-day the number of students enrolled in the College is well over a 
thousand and the staff numbers more than 300, of whom 74 are teachers. 

8 (27). Other Engineering Colleges (1937-55 ). — Until 1937, the College 
of Engineering, Poona, was the only institution in this State to impart 
instruction in engineering. Since the Second World War, the demand for 
engineers began to increase and it has multiplied still further owing to the 
development schemes included in the P. W. R. and the Five Year Plans. 
Even the increased accommodation in the Poona College could hardly 
meet the problem, and new colleges of engineering had to be established 
or aided. 

It is really creditable that universities and private bodies entered the 
field at this critical juncture and established new colleges of engineering. 
On 31st March, 1955, therefore, the number of engineering colleges had 
increased to 8 as against 1 in 1937 when the Popular Ministry came to 
office. 

The following statement shows the general progress of these eight 
colleges of engineering as on 31st March, 1955: — 


Table No. 8 (11) 
Engineering Colleges (31-3-1955) 



N. B. — Figures given in brackets in column 4 are of those enrolled in Diploma Classes attached to the College. 



8 (28). Directorate of Technical Education.— When institutions impart- 
Technical or Industrial Education were first established 
m this State, they were all placed under the administration of the Director 
° f Education. It was realised that some sort of specialised supervision 
,, 01 f lc ! be necessar y for such institutions; but their number was so small 
that it was not considered worth-while to set up special inspectorates for 
tne purpose. 


The drive for educational reconstruction started by Curzon in the begin- 
mng of this century emphasised the necessity of special inspectorates, 
with the result that a number of such agencies came to be organised 
during the next two decades. In so far as Technical Education is concern- 
ed, it appears that a member of the staff of the College of Engineering 
Poona, performed the duties of an Inspector of Technical Education for 
the State about the year 1900. Detailed records are not available to show 
the circumstances under v/hich the post was created, nor the circum- 
stances under which it was abolished. But the mere existence of the post 
shows that the problem had begun to receive some attention towards the 
end of nineteenth century. 


The first sustained effort in this direction seems to have been made 
by the Committee of Direction for Technical Education, Bombay, ap- 
pointed by Government in 1913 as recommended by the Sprott Committee. 
The staff of the V. J. Technical Institute which was declared by Govern- 
ment to be the Central Technological Institute for the State, carried out 
the inspection of various schools recognised by the Committee. As the 
number of technical institutes grew, the service of a full-time inspector 
became necessary. A Teaching Inspector was, therefore, appointed by 
the Committee in 1919. The designation was later changed to the 
Inspector for Technical and Industrial Schools. A second post was created 
in 1945 on account of the increase in the number of schools. 


In 1931, the College of Engineering, Poona, continued under the Director 
of Education but the control of Technical and Industrial Education was 
transferred to the Director of Industries. The Committee of Direction for 
Technical Education also continued to function under that Department. 
This state of affairs existed till 1948. 

When the Popular Ministry came back to office in 1946, it took up for 
consideration the problem of supervision of Technical Education in the 
State. The requirements of trained technical personnel for the post-war 
reconstruction schemes as well as for the Development Plans of the State 
were so great that it was absolutely necessary to develop Technical Educa- 
tion very rapidly. It was, therefore, felt that it would be desirable to 
have a separate Directorate of Technical Education. On 1st April, 1948, 
therefore, this special Directorate was created and all Engineering, Tech- 
nical and Industrial Education in the State was placed in its charge. 
The Head of the Department was designated as the Joint Director of 
Technical Education (This designation was later on changed to the 
Director of Technical Education) and he was assisted by two Inspectors 
and two Deputy Inspectors of Technical Education and the necessary 
subordinate staff. 


To assist the Director of Technical Education, Government created a 
State Board of Technical and Industrial Training which was later on 
replaced by the State Council of Technical Education. The functions of 
the Council are to advise Government and make recommendations 
regarding (i) courses and standards of instruction; (ii) inspection, condi- 
tions of recognition and grant-in-aid; (iii) opening of new technical institu- 
tions; (iv) appointments of Boards of Studies for various branches of tech- 
nology and engineering; (v) arrangements for examination and award of 
certificates and diplomas; and (vi) preparation of text-books in Hindi and 
regional languages. 

The office of the Director of Technical Education began to function 
from 1st June, 1948. Since then, it has been managing all institutions of 
Engineering, Technical and Industrial Education throughout the State. It 
has framed syllabuses for about a hundred technical courses and it con- 
ducts technical examinations in more than 150 centres and examines 
more than 12,000 students a year. The experience of the last seven years, 
therefore, shows that the creation of this separate Directorate has been 
of considerable help in the development of Technical Education in the 
State. 

8 (29). Technical High Schools. — As stated earlier in Chapter V, the 
idea of diversifying the secondary school course and of establishing tech- 
nical high schools was taken up, for the first time, by the Popular 
Ministry which came to office in 1937. Under the scheme then formu- 
lated, some of the Government high schools were converted into tech- 
nical high schools and liberal grants were instituted for such private 
schools as would provide for the teaching of technical subjects. During 
the last 18 years, therefore, a good deal of progress has been made in 
this field. On 31st March, 1955, there were 8 technical high schools 
in the State of which 4 were conducted by Government and 4 by private 
enterprise. The details about these high schools as on 31st March, 1955 
are given in the following table: — 



Technical High Schools (31-3-19 55) 








1 
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Total ... 60 3,fl72 2,34,51)3 22,183 60,875 2 ,20, 7. 79 1,31,257 6,69.552 



Total Expenditure from 



Total ... 243 14,883 8.45,732 1,944 20,215 7,23,096 6,04,269 26,67,739 

•Out of this, Rs. 4,72,483 has been contributed by the Government of India. 
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students ^ of winch Rs. 61,001 

^nd^eif elX’f ™se e n to 
14 883- The total expenditure of these institutions has also increased to 
Rc 26 67 739 out of which Rs. 8,45,732 come from State funds. e 
Svernment of India has been taking a very keen interest in the deve- 
lopment of Technical Education since the attainment of Independence a 
in^ 1954-55. it contributed Rs. 4,72,483 to the expenditure on Technical 
Education in the State. 

VII Special Education 

Tt was stated earlier in Chapter VI that there were 65 colleges of Pro- 
fessional Education m the State of Bombay on Slat March, 1955. These 

. f* ■ I > 


can be classified as follows: — 

1. Colleges of Education ••• , 10 

O 

2. Engineering Colleges 

3. Colleges of Medicine ••• • • 15 

4. Veterinary College ••• * 

5. Agricultural Colleges — "• 3 

6. Colleges of Commerce ••• — 11 

7 

7. Law Colleges 

8. College of applied Arts and Architecture ... 1 

9 

9. Other Colleges 

Total ... 65 


The nine institutions which have been classified as “Other Colleges in 
the above list include the following: — 

1. College of Indian Music, Baroda. 

' 2. Baroda Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, Baroda. 

3. Training Institute for Physical Education, Kandivali. 

4. Faculty of Fine Arts, M. S. University, Baroda. 

5. Tata Institute of Social Science, Bombay. 
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6. Faculty of Social Work, M. S. University, Baroda. 

7. Co-operative Training College, Poona. 

8. The G. S. College of Yoga and Cultural Synthesis, Lonavala. 

9. The Faculty of Home Science, M. S. University, Baroda. 

Of these, the institution at serial Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 8 will be dealt with 
later m Chapter XV m the appropriate context. The institution at serial 
No. 3 will be dealt with in Chapter X which is devoted to Physical Educa- 
fi°n* The institutions at serial Nos. 6 and 9 have already been described 
in Chapter VI while dealing with the M. S. University of Baroda and the 
institution at serial No. 5 has also been described in the same Chapter in 
Section X. It is, therefore, necessary to deal here with one institution 
only viz., the Co-operative Training College, Poona, which is a premier 
institution of its type in the whole of India. 

8 (30). Co-operative Training College, Poona.— In pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Committee appointed by Government under the 
Chairmanship of Sir J. A. Madan, it was decided that a Co-operative 
Training College should 'be established at Poona for training of higher 
departmental staff and persons holding key positions in co-operative 
institutions, and that it should function under the aegis of the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Institute. The Co-operative Training College was 
accordingly opened at Poona in June, 1947. The State Government has 
been sanctioning grants-in-aid !to the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute which finances the College activities upto a limited extent. The 
College provides training facilities for students who desire to appear for 
the Examination for the Higher Diploma, in Co-operation. Its tr ainin g 
course is spread over one year and admission is restricted to graduates of 
recognised universities. In the case of candidates deputed by the Co- 
operative Department or co-operative institutions, however, even persons 
who have passed the Intermediate Examination of a recognised university 
and put in three years’ service in the Co-operative Department or a co- 
operative institution are admitted. A tuition fee of Rs. 75 per term is 
charged. This is reduced to Rs. 50 per term in the case of candidates 
deputed by the Co-operative Department of the Government of Bombay 
or by co-operative institutions in the Bombay State. Moreover in order 
to relieve financial strain on State Governments and co-operative institu- 
tions deputing candidates for training, certain concessions in the form of 
free tuition, payment of travelling allowance, rent-free lodging and 
monthly stipends are provided by the Reserve Bank of Tndia 

The College is also intended to undertake investigations and research 
that would assist in the development of the co-operative movement and 
stimulate the application of co-operative principles for solution of social 
and economic problem. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SOCIAL EDUCATION 

9 m Adult Education Classes attached to the Puranda r Schools 
In Chanter III a reference has already been made to the interesting 
. .p village schools in the Purandar Taluka of the Poona Dis- 
b y Lieutenant Shortrede in 1836. Some ot 
these schools organised evening classes also and the very first report 
of the Director of Public Instruction states that several evening classes 
“have been established in the Poorundhur Circle for the instruction of 
adult agricultural population. These are said to have met with success. 
Many cultivators have made some progress; m two instances the advance- 
ment was sufficient to enable the men to assist in the instruction of their 
children.”* In 1856-57, the Educational Inspector reported that the 
attendance in the evening classes “is very irregular and fluctuating. It 
cannot be otherwise, in a population wholly agricultural.”t In 1857-58, 
as many as 119 adults were reported to be in attendance in these classes 
and in 1858-59, the Educational Inspector again reported that he was 
pleased to find that several teachers of the Purandar schools “had opened 
evening classes for adults. The Koonbees, who are at work in the fields 
all day, avail themselves of the opportunity of learning to read and 
write. Some of these classes are numerously attended.” t But unfortu- 
v nately, these adult classes are not mentioned at all in any further report 
of the Director of Public Instruction. Presumably, they died out as a 
result of the neglect of the experiment of the Purandar schools 
themselves. 

9 (2). Night Schools (1871-1921).— A fresh beginning of the experiment 
was made in 1871-72 when Mr. J. B. Peile, the then Director of Education, 
saw some night schools conducted by the teachers under training in the 
Primary Teachers’ Training College at Kolhapur. The classes had been 
spontaneously started as a result of local initiative and had an enrolment 
of 250 in 1871. They were meant for “adults and boys who are occupied 
during the day” and for “Hindus of the mixed castes, Mussalmans, culti- 
vators, and such like.” “Brahmins and others who could attend day 
schools” were not admitted. The cost of a class was very small— Rs. 5 for 
the teacher, Rs. 3 for lights, and a small sum for the supply of elementary 
books and slates. Peile was so greatly impressed by these classes that he 
at once directed other training institutions to take it up.f The work was 
thus restarted on a larger scale and with a much better prospect of conti- 
nuity and expansion. 

* Report, 1855-56, p. 133. 

t Report, 1856-57, p. 303. 

t Report, 1858-59, p. 165. 

IF Director of Public Instruction’s letter No. 4598 of 15-1-1872, printed at pages 445- 
47 of the Report for 1871-72. 
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But unfortunately, the experiment did not make much headway. For 
the next 50 years, the night schools were neither abandoned nor deve- 
loped on a large scale as the following statistics will show: — 

Table No. 9(1) 

Night Schools ( 1871-1921 ) 


Year. 

No. of Night Schools. 

No. of Students; 

1872-73 

93 

3,000 

1881-82 

134 

3,919 

1886-87 

281 

7,597 

1891-92 

316 

7,610 

1896-97 

239 

5,408 

1901-02 

107 

2,380 

1906-07 

134 

3,288 

1911-12 

175 

4,543 

1916-17 

111 

3,197 

1921-22 

168 

5,175 


N. B .— -Besides these, a few sporadic Night Classes for adults used to be conduct- 
ed. Statistics of these classes are, however, not included in the above.. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the movement did not make any great 
progress during this period. This was mainly due to the fact that the 
officials of this period did not have much faith in the night schools arid 
did not, in consequence, make any earnest efforts to develop the. move- 
ment. For example, the Educational Inspector of the North-East Division 
reported in 1884-85 that “no schools are more subject to fluctuations than 
this class of schools. They are chiefly attended by adult day-labourers 
who can hardly be expected to attend them regularly. During the harvest 
season the schools are almost empty; but when there is cessation of work 
they are more or less full. They can therefore more properly be called 

season schools It is not that the desire for such schools does 

not at all exist on the part of those for whom these schools are intended, 
but that desire is of a temporary nature, and as soon as the novelty of 
the thing begins to wear away it also bids fare with it. It is, however, 
but quite natural that after a day’s hard physical labour the mind should 
repel an attempt calculated to lay a heavy strain upon it at night. The 
school-work therefore, is interesting only at the beginning. And hence 
the older the school grows in existence, the feebler is the attendance in 
proportion. Sometimes these schools are applied for by villagers who are 
put up by the Vernacular School-masters, who want to add thereby three 
or four rupees to their already scanty monthly income; sometimes people 
want them simply to satisfy their curiosity.”* In 1896-97, the Director of 
Education wrote that “this class of school is one that has no great Vitality 


or efficiency. The Department does not force the existence of 

these schools but encourages them as funds permit. More than this is 
not, I think, desirable at present.”* In 1901-02, the Director reported that, 
in so far as the night schools are concerned, “there is no chance that 

thpv w111 nrnsner In many cases the schools serve no purpose 

buTto enable tte' master to draw his extra allowance In 1911-12, he 
again reported, “from my 15 years experience as an Inspector I fear that 
there is lhtle future for such schools; as Dr. Selby reported five years ago 
the only chance is probably in large centres of population where men 
are engaged in mechanical and industrial pursuits.”§ With such views 
held by the highest officials, it is no surprise that the night schools did 
not develop on any large scale during this period. 


Some idea of the working of these schools is available in the Reports of 
the Director of Education. As stated already, these institutions differed 
from the present classes for Social Education in so far as they admitted 
young children who could not attend primary schools during the day. 
They were, therefore, called “night schools” and not adult education 
classes, and their returns were included under Primary Education. In 
some of these, the curriculum was restricted to the three R’s; but in 
many schools, the actual curriculum of the primary schools was followed. 
There were no special books for these classes and the books meant for 
children in primary schools were used in them. Some of these classes 
were conducted by Government; a much larger number was conducted 
by the local bodies; and, after provision to assist them was made in the 
Grant-in-Aid Code, they were conducted by private agencies as well. In 
some of the schools, an attempt was made to teach those subjects which 
were demanded by the students. For example, the teaching of Modi was 
introduced in several schools because the labourers desired it; and there 
isi a mention of a Sanskrit night school in Sholapur in which Sanskrit 
was taught in the old way.f But such variations must have been - very 
few. The average night school was hardly different from a primary 
school, conducted at night, to which adults were also admitted. 


As a result of the First World War, the interest in Adult Education was 
revived and greater attention began to be paid to the movement after 
1916-17. Hence the increase in the number of night schools as well as in 
their enrolment that is seen in the statistics of 1921-22 given in the preced- 
ing table. Of the new ideas that were adopted at this time, the scheme of 
co-operative night schools deserves some notice. Theset schools were 
started in 1918 from the funds donated by Sir Vithaldas Thakersey. Their 
object was to educate the adult members of the local co-operative socie- 
ties and their children. The course of instruction covered a period of 
two years and included reading up to Vernacular Standard IV, writing, 
elementary arithmetic, and a knowledge of local geography and of the 
co-operative society's accounts. The education was given free. There 


* Report, 1896-97, p. 33. 

If Report, 1901-02, p. 48. 

§ Report, 1911-12, p. 28. 
t Report, 1880-81, p. 59. 

% There were 37 in 1921-22. 
L— S 1338—23 


* Report, 1884-85, p. 92. 
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were examinations at the end of each year and successful students were 
given rewards of Rs. 5 and Rs. 15 at the first and second year’s exami- 
nations. The idea, like several others evolved by the bureaucratic ad- 
ministration, was excellent; but it was neither kept up nor expanded. In 
1924, the Director reported that “the whole scheme fell to the ground on 
account of the death of Sir Vithaldas and the discontinuance of the pro- 
vision of the funds.”* 

9 (3). Adult Education (1921-37).— With the transfer of Education to 
Indian control, a greater interest became manifest in the field of Adult 
Education. Larger funds were sanctioned for the purpose and the greater 
interest shown by the Ministers led to the inclusion of a special Chapter 
on Adult Education in the Annual Report of the Director of Education— 
a practice which continues to this day. 

An attempt was also made during this period to broaden the concept of 
Adult Education. The adult schools of this period were divided into three 
groups; (1) secondary schools, (2) primary schools, and (3) special 
schools. The secondary schools for adults were really high schools 
conducted at night, f They followed the same curriculum as that of the 
ordinary secondary schools, but worked at night in order to enable persons 
who were employed during the day to continue their education at the 
secondary stage. These were mostly located in Bombay City and other 
big population centres. The primary schools for adults were similar to 
the night schools of the earlier period; but they now ceased to admit 
young boys and were restricted to adults only. This was, of course, a 
step in the right direction. But even during this period, no special books 
were prepared for adults and the text-books and curriculum of the pri- 
mary schools used to be adopted in these adult classes also. In other 
words, no attempt had yet been made to understand adult psychology 
and to develop literature and teaching metliods suitable for them. The 
adults were merely regarded as grown-up children and taught by 
methods generally designed for primary schools. The only redeeming 
feature, however, was that efforts were made in some of these schools, to 
make the instruction interesting by arranging general lectures, magic- 
lantern shows, etc. The special schools for adults were mainly meant 
for women. They taught the three R’s ; English where necessary ; first 
aid, and sewing. They are of special significance as showing that the 
Adult Education Movement had now entered the neglected field of the 
education of women. Lastly, efforts were also made during this period 
to develop adult education proper and encouragement was given to asso- 
ciations like the Adult Education Society, Bombay, Dnyanprasarak 
Mandali, Bombay, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, to arrange lectures on various useful 
topics. Besides, the section of Visual Education which was specially orga- 
nised during this period was largely used to arrange lectures on various 
topics for the public at large. 

* Report, 1926-27, p. 207. 

t Prior to 1921, these were regarded as secondary schools proper and the same 
practice was restarted after 1937 
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Qualitatively, therefore, this period marks a step ahead. But quanti- 
tatively, it did not show good results as the following statistics will 
show ; — 

Table No. 9 (2) 

Schools for Adults ( 1921-1937 ) 


Year. 


Number of Schools 


Number of 


for Adults. 


Students. 

1921-22 


168 


5,175 

1922-27 


202 


7,178 

1931-32 


159 


5,974 

1936-37 


180 


6,299 


In so far as the numbers are concerned, therefore, the movement may 
be said to have been almost stationary during this period. But on the 
financial side, the economic depression of this period actually led to a 
great curtailment of the Government contribution to the expenditure on 
this branch of education. In 1921-22, the total expenditure on primary 
schools for adults was Rs. 57,867 of which Rs. 16,196 were contributed by 
Government. In 1936-37, the total expenditure on these schools increased 
to Rs. 87,343 but the contribution of Government fell down to Rs. 6,767. 
The figures need no comments. 

9 (4). Adult Education (1937-46). — The foregoing review will show that 
the problem of Social Education had not at all been dealt with adequately 
prior to 1937. When the First Popular Ministry, therefore, came into 
power under Provincial Autonomy, Government decided to organise a 
planned drive to liquidate the illiteracy of the masses. For this purpose, 
a Special Commitete to examine the problem was appointed under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Clifford Manshardt.* On the recommendation of 
this Committee, Government appointed a Provincial Board for Adult 
Education with Shri S. R. Bhagwat as its Chairman. The Board sub- 
mitted a scheme to Government under which individuals and associations 
doing adult education work were to get themselves registered with the 
Board and were to be given liberal grants for the literacy classes con- 
ducted by them. The Board also recommended that, in view of the paucity 
of funds available, the scope of Adult Education should be restricted to the 
imparting of literacy and that adult education work at other levels should, 
for the time being, be left to unaided private enterprise. These recom- 
mendations were accepted by Government and the work of adult educa- 
tion was started on a much larger scale than in the past. 


* For the details of the recommendations of the Committee, $e$ Report of the 
Adult Education Committee, 1937. 
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While adult education classes were started in all parts of the State, 
the work received a great impetus in the City of Bombay. Here, a large 
scale literacy campaign was organised in May, 1939, with the two objects 
of (1) rousing public, conscience to the need of education for the illiterate 
adult population and (2) spreading literacy. For this purpose, a large 
number of classes were started, partly with the help of public donations 
and partly from Government grant. The original idea was to maintain 
these classes for one month only; but as the work was extremely success- 
ful, Government decided to put it on a permanent basis, appointed a 
Special Committee for the purpose and sanctioned a liberal grant-in-aid. 
Since then, the literacy campaign in the City of Bombay has been consis- 
tently maintained on a large scale. 

Government also accepted a scheme submitted by the Provincial Board 
for Adult Education with the object of organising a net-work of reading- 
rooms and libraries in villages in order to prevent the literate adults from 
relapsing into illiteracy. Under this scheme, a village library or reading- 
room was entitled to receive a grant of Rs. 50 in the first year and Rs* 
in every subsequent year, subject to certain conditions and further subject 
to a local contribution of equal amount being available. This scheme 
also was well received by the public and a large number of village read- 
ing rooms and libraries came to be organised during this period.* 

The quantitative achievements of this period are shown in the follow- 
ing table : — 


Table No. 9 (3) 

Literacy Classes in Bombay State (excluding Bombay City ) ( 1937-46 ) 

No of No. of Adults No. of Adults 

Year. Classes, on Rolls. made literate. 


1,937-38 

240 

8,073 

Not available 

1938-39 

432 

13,766 

112 

1939-40 

1,085 

53,378 

13,208 

1940-41 

177 

9,783 

2,829 

1941-42 

658 

22,507 . 

6,877 

1942-43 

511 

22,153 

8,315 

1943-44 . 

492 

14,530 

6,810 

1944-45 

373 

9,460 

4,667 

1945-46 

733 

18,660 

9,895 


* The history of this scheme is narrated in Chapter XV under “Libraries”. 


t* *n ^ C ppn that there is a big decline in the number of classes in 
,Q4n« was due To a change of policy recommended by the Pro- 

194 °: 4 Adult Education. Owing to the liberal scheme of grant- 

vincial Board f Government, there was a phenomenal increase in 

in-aid sanctioned y clagges during 1939 . 40 . At one time, the number 
the number of 1 y enrolment of 53,378. At this juncture, the 

of classes reached Education recommended that the rate of 

,Tri d rhould be lowered with a view to reducing the total <*>st 
grant-in-aid s . and fixed at a nnas 10 for every adult made lite- 

per adult mad places where there is no local board school) plus 

rate (or rupee one m ^places wr * ^ ^ ^ were Rs. 5 per 

an equipmen §ran ^ literate or Rs. 4 per adult made lite- 
rate S ^d P a^ e^uipn^n^ Rs. 40 per class). This proposal was 

accepted fyr Government. Unfortunately , this reduction in the rate of 
“St proved fatal and by the end of the year, nearly 50 per cent, of the 
dasses were closed and by the end of 1940-41 the number of classes m the 
State as a whole was reduced to 177 only. Government, therefore recon- 
fSered the problem and restored the old rates of grant-in-aid This 
brought about some improvement in the situation. But the inability of 
the care-taker Government to generate the necessary amount of popular 
enthusiasm and the difficulties created by war conditions still proved to 
be major obstacles to progress and, even in 1945-46, the situation whs far 


In the City of Bombay, however, the work had been entrusted to a 
special committee and hence the progress of adult literacy work conti- 
nued unchecked throughout the period under review as the following 
statistics will show: — 


Table No. 9 (4) 

Literacy Classes in Bombay City ( 1937-46 ) 


Year. 

No. of 
Classes* 

Adults 

Rolls. 

No. of Adults 
made literate. 

1939-40 

1,002 

19,068 

15,068 

1940-41 

1,198 

22,337 

15,538 

1941-42 

1,133 

20,967 

10,908 

1942-43 

1,531 

28,128 

12,337 

1943-44 

1,073 

21,214 

14,230 

1944-45 

921 

17,931 

12,269 

1945-46 

1,275 

25,575 

. 19,178 
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The progress of expenditure on Adult Education during this period is 
given in the following table: — 

Table No. 9 (5) 

' Expenditure on Adult Education ( 1937-46 ) 


Year. 


Expeuditure 
from Govern- 
ment funds. 


Rs. 


1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 


7,580 

19,793 

1,17,833 

50,100 

1.11,936 

1,09,666 

1,06,068 

97,660 

1,25,960 


N. B . — The statistics given in this table as well as in Table No. 9 (8) refer to 
Government expenditure only. The statistics of expenditure from other 
sources are not available. 

9 (5). Social Education (1946-55). — The problem received a fresh im- 
petus again when the Second Popular Ministry assumed office. According 
to the new scheme formulated at this time the concept of adult education 
was radically changed. So far, adult education had been treated as 
almost equivalent to adult literacy and the one dominating object of the 
whole movement was to teach the adults to read and write. In a country 
like India where about 80 per cent, of the people are still illiterate, lite- 
racy is a very important objective no doubt; and it is also true that a 
high priority has to be given to programmes of liquidating mass illite- 
racy when the education of such a country is being reconstructed. But 
there is another side to this picture which had been neglected so far and 
which was prominently stressed in the new scheme that was now under- 
taken. Literacy, by itself, cannot do much good to the masses and from 
the point of view of citizenship, it falls far short of the minimum education 
which must be given to every adult. It was, therefore, proposed now that, 
in a proper programme of adult education, the imparting of literacy must 
be combined with a good deal of general education which should include 
subjects like civics, personal and community hygiene, elementary 
history and geography, a broad outline of Indian cultural tradition, 
some knowledge of the political, social and economic problems facing the 
country dnd instruction in simple crafts. In short, adult education was to 
be intimately related to the every-day problems of life and cultural and 
recreational activities were to form an integral part thereof. This deepen- 
ing of the concept of adult education was so radical that it was decided to 
give it a new name in order to distinguish it from the narrow outlook of 
the earlier days and it was henceforward designated as Social Education. 


It was pointed out that this new movement of social education would not 
adversely affect literacy work as was feared in certain quarters On the 
other hand it was held that even the spread of literacy would be accele- 
rated considerably if the new concept of social education was properly 
worked out A constant complaint in all literacy classes is that the aduhs 
are not attracted to them; that their interest is not sustained for a suffi- 
cient tLi an^ that as soon as the novelty of the situation wears off, their 
’ besins to flag. There is, in consequence, a great wastage m 
the movement because large numbers of adults leave the classes before 
attaining literacy and because several of them do not make the necessary 
effort to maintain their reading habit after the literacy test is once 
Dassed These disadvantages are sure to be reduced under the new plan. 
A social education class, if properly conducted, becomes a community 
centre with an emphasis on cultural and recreational activities. It can, 
therefore attract the adults and maintain their interest much better than 
a mere literacy class. In fact, Social Education gives a sugar-coating to 
the rather uninteresting pill of mere literacy and helps the adult to 
swallow it more willingly. Even in the interest of literacy itself, there- 
fore, it was now advocated that the new concept of social education was 
a better weapon to extend the movement on a larger scale and to make 
it popular with the masses than the old tradition of night schools or 


This qualitative change was only one aspect of the new scheme. The 
other was that of eRtension, of developing the movement on a scale much 
larger than that attempted at any earlier period. For this purpose, it was 
decided to adopt the scheme of compact areas which had been recom- 
mended some time earlier by the Provincial Board for Adult Education. 
The Board had pointed out that, in the past, the literacy classes were 
started in a scattered manner— the initiative being left to any one who 
registers himself as an adult education worker— and hence considerable 
difficulties of supervision were created. Besides, it was not possible to 
create the necessary local atmosphere necessary for the successful work- 
ing of literacy classes because, in any given area, the number of classes 
was very small. The Board, therefore, suggested that a better approach 
to the problem would be to select a compact area, to appoint a special 
Social Education Officer in charge, and to develop social education work 
in that area on as large a scale as possible. Social Education would then 
cease to be an individual enterprise and would become a recon- 
structional activity of the whole community. This plan, therefore, was 
taken up as an experimental measure and five compact areas were orga- 
nised in 1945-46. Their number was then gradually increased till it reach- 
ed 106 in 1950-51. It must be pointed out that social education classes 
outside the compact areas were allowed to be organised as in the past 
and were aided at the usual rates. The movement, therefore, was now 
being developed simultaneously on two fronts — an intensive drive in the 
compact areas and diffused individual activity in others. 

This decision to organise social education work on an extensive scale 
naturally implied that a single Provincial Board for Adult Education 
would not be able to handle the entire volume of work. Government, 
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therefore, decided to replace the Board by three Regional Social Education 
Committees on a linguistic basis— on e for Maharashtra, one for Gujarat, 
and one for Karnatak (1947). Full-time Secretaries of the status of 
Bombay Educational Service Class II and an adequate clerical staff were 
also sanctioned to each Committee. Further, District Social Education 
Committees were also formed in order to assist them in furthering social 
education work. Following the example of the special Social Education 
Committee in Bombay City, City Social Education Committees were con- 
stituted for Ahmedabad (1950-51), Poona (1950-51), Sholapur (1952-53), and 
Jalgaon (1953-54). Lastly, it was decided to use the agency of the Labour 
Department for organising social education work among the industrial 
workers and social education centres were started at Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur, Jalgaon, Dhulia, Chalisgaon, Amalner, and Hubli. It will thus 
be seen that the organisational machinery now created was fairly ade- 
quate to cope with the large volume of work involved in developing 
Social Education on the scale contemplated by Government. It was also so 
designed as to secure the co-operation of prominent non-official workers 
and to harness their energy in deepening and broadening the movement. 

Practical experience of the working of the above plans showed that 
they required modifications in several respects. The scheme of compact 
areas succeeded up to a point; and then unforeseen difficulties began to 
appear. The special officers appointed in charge of them complained that 
the primary teachers through whom most of the social education work 
was being organised were not amenable to their control and that they 
were not able to influence them to work on the desired scale. Besides, it 
often happens in administration that as soon as a special officer is ap- 
pointed for any activity, other officers cease to take sufficient interest in 
it on the ground that it is not their job. The effects of such apathy are 
Sometimes far greater than the advantages secured by the appointment 
of a special officer and occasionally it is discovered that a cause is more 
'hampered than helped by the creation of a special agency to look after 
it, This experience was repeated in the field of Social Education and it 
was found that the Special Officers for Social Education did not receive 
that co-operation from other officers of the Education Department which 
they ought to have had. After a careful examination of the problem, 
therefore, it was decided to abolish the distinction between compact and 
.non-compact area, to retrench the posts of special officers, and to make 
social education work an integral part of the duties of every Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspector (1951). To enable them to devote adequate 
time to this activity, their number was suitably increased and the area 
entrusted to each of them was reduced. The reform secured some eco- 
nomy. The extent of social education work suffered for a time in the 
transitional stage; but within a year, the momentum of the work increased 
to a pitch which was even higher than in the past. 

Similarly, it was found that the conduct of social education classes 
under the Labour Department led to duplication. It involved extra ex- 
penditure without any proportional gain in efficiency. This scheme was, 
therefore, discontinued in 1952 and the work formerly done by the Labour 
Department was transferred to the City or Regional Social Education 
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Committees concerned, They were given an additional granl-itt-aid fur 
this purpose on a hundred per cent, basis Ln itJ52-53 and on a 50 per cent 
basis in subsequent years. Moreover, it was found Unit the experiment 
of nominating independent District Social Education Commiiiees did not 
work saUsfactdrily. In 1952-53, therefore, it was decided to discontinue 
them. Instead, every District Development Board was required to form 
a special Sub-committee for Social Education. Several District Develop- 
ment Byaids have already set up such Committees and, as a measure of 
co-ordination, this reform has yielded be Her results. 

On l he quantitative side. tSie progress of social education work during 
ibis period was fairly satis factory as the following statistics will show: — 

Table Ho. a (6) 

Social Education Classes in Bombay State {excluding City A teas 
gnaueti in the r*e,rt tabic) (1946-55) 


Iter. 

Kc. a 

Nii. >. E AuuJ i h 


Nw. rj>[ Adultra 


HD HoLJs. 


omtAs L^tcrflie. 

1946-47 

i*Bia 

48,575 


22,300 

1947-43 

3,296 

36,109 


44,600 

1948-49 

732 

1,84 299 


78,285 

1949-50 

10,541 

2,64,731 


1,07,042 

1950-51 

11,612 

2.72.719 


1,14,590 

1951-53 

13,493 

2,51.555 


S9J24S 

1952,53 

16,229 

3,10.870 


1,41.656 

1953-54 

16,433 

3,06.844 


1.2.6,420 

1954-55 

16,515 

3,30,890 


1,19,458 


Tablr No, 9 (71 



Social Education Classen under Ci-fy Social 

Education Committees 



(1946-S5) 



Name Ul Lilt City 

¥e*r. 


N"u. uE Adult a 

N , Of AOUltE 

CuinJUiillee. 

CtaftWS, 

g 2 j HcjISh. 

nodi’ Lik-vuiCr 

Bombay 

1D46-47 

14-34 

32,251 

22,203 


1047-48 

1^93 

88.473 

nm7 


194S-4II 

1,B3» 

40,193 

22,510 


194^50 

IJOrt 

44,275 

25,058 


IS50-5I 

2.3S7 

BMfi7 

30,540 


1331-82 

2.424 

8hi m 

40.325 


1052-53 

2fi oa 

05,077 

34.379 


1P53-54 

2,031 

wjm 

30.700 


1054-55 

2,582 

88.554 

87.734 


m 


Table No. 9 (7) — contd. 


Name of the City 
Committee. 

Year. 

No. of 
Classes. 

No. of Adults 
on Rolls. * 

No. of Adults 
made Literate. 

Ahmedabad 

1950-51 

143 

3,802 

1,124 


1951-52 

187 

4,364 

1,725 


1952-53 

138 

3,115 

1,303 


1953-54 

233 

5,311 

1,948 


1954-55 

299 

8,633 

3,430 

Poona * ' 

1950-51 

181 

3,041 

843 


1951-52 

297 

5,785 

2,745 


1952-53 

247 

4,896 

2,821 


1953-54 

213 

3,076 

2,272 


1954-55 

193 

3,217 

1,847 

Sholapur 

1952-53 

76 

2,185 

808 


1953-54 

79 

2,261 

1,663 


1954-55 

115 

6,989 

2,883 

Jalgaon 

1953-54 

16 

150 

39 


1954-55 

43 

630 

314 


On the qualitative side also, a good deal of progress became manifest. 
Even as early as in 1938, the First Popular Ministry had given a new 
orientation to the conduct of literacy classes by introducing special books 
for adult illiterates and by adopting newer methods of teaching suited to 
adult psychology. In fact, the adults ceased to be treated as grown-up 
children for the first time and intensive efforts were made to make a lite- 
racy class interesting and attractive. This change necessarily implied a 
training of workers in the new techniques of adult education and, there- 
fore, a special scheme for the purpose was sanctioned in 1941. The 
Bombay City Social Education Committee did a good deal of pioneer 
work in this field and the methods of adult education began to be studied 
intensively as a special subject worthy of the attention of educationists 
When the very concept of adult education was deepened into that of 
social education, the need for training teachers to give them the new 
orientation became even more urgent. Government, therefore, both 
intensified and extended its efforts to train social education workers. In 
a scheme adopted for the purpose, training classes are held during vaca- 
tions at the Government training colleges. Each class takes in at least 
20 workers and is spread over two weeks. Every trainee selected for the 
class is given a stipend of Rs. 20 and free hostel accommodation. These 
classes are conducted by specially selected inspectors and a suitable 
syllabus for them has been prepared by the Department. Every trainee 
is also required to make at least 10 adults literate in the year after his 
training; in default, he is required to refund the amount of the stipend 
granted. Besides, seminars on Social Education are organised by the Assis- 
tant Deputy Educational Inspectors in every district. 


As stated earlier, books written specially for the illiterate adults began 
to be prepared and used in the literacy classes since 1938. The need of 
producing special literature for illiterate adults as well as neo-literates 
having been thus recognised, considerable progress was made in this 
field also. Several publications were brought out by the Bombay City 
Social Education Committee which also publishes a periodical for the 
neo-literates. The Regional Social Education Committees also took up the 
problem and have brought out a good number of publications besides con- 
ducting their own periodicals. A Literary Workshop, financed by the 
Ford Foundation, was conducted at Panhala, District Kolhapur, under the 
supervision of Acharya S. J. Bhagwat. Writers in Gujarati, Hindi and 
Marathi attended the Workshop and received training in the preparation 
of suitable books for neo-literates. The magnitude of the problem is 
indeed vast and the achievements in this direction cannot, therefore, be 
considered satisfactory. It may, however, be stated that the different 
aspects of the problem have now been fully studied and that a good 
beginning for the production of suitable literature for the neo-literates 
has already been made. 

In so far as the fundamental concept of deepening the movement into 
social education is concerned, the progress achieved so far still leaves a 
good deal to be desired. It is true that more extensive efforts are now 
made to enrich the work of the social education classes and to raise them 
beyond the drudgery of mere literacy. Recreational programmes, exten- 
sion lectures, celebrations of important occasions and festivals, film-shows, 
magic lantern lectures, film-strip lectures etc. are now more commonly 
introduced in the work of social education classes than what was common 
ten years ago. The co-operation of other Departments such as the Publi- 
city Department is now available to a greater extent than in the past. 
In spite of these bright features, however, the average social education 
class has not been able to rise much above the literacy level as yet. A 
better type of teachers, more intensive training, a larger supply of equip- 
ment, and a more organised effort at co-ordination of different Depart- 
mental activities is still indicated. 

An important development of this period is the large emphasis now 
placed on post-literacy work. In the early days of the movement, it was 
a common experience that the contact of the illiterate adult with the 
adult education movement ceased as soon as he passed the literacy test. 
The average time spent in a class for attaining literacy was so short 
that it did not generally develop any deeper interests which might be 
carried over and it was feared that adults who had passed the literacy 
est might again relapse into illiteracy in large numbers. To prevent this 
eventuality, to lengthen the average duration of education of illiterate 
f + U i’- an< ^ crea ^ e rea ding interests that might be carried over into 
a er life, post-literacy classes were now organised and a special grant-in- 
31 was sanctioned for them. A second test of literacy was also devised 
and an adult who had attended the post-literacy class was expected to 
pass it. This healthy activity has spread a good deal, although its further 
extension is greatly needed. 

Among the several measures adopted by Government for awakening 
puo ic conscience to the need of Social Education and for the spread of 
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literacy, three deserve mention. The first is tthe celebration of the All- 
India Social Education Day. The proposal was put forward by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1951 and since then, the 1st of November is being cele- 
brated as the Social Education Day throughout the State.* The pro- 
grammes arranged on this occasion include social education propaganda 
through processions, prabhat pheris , meetings, radio broadcasts and press 
articles; collection of donations from the public; expansion of actual 
educational work; and explaining the Five Year Plan and Community 
Development Project Scheme etc. to the people. The celebration is 
becoming popular and a good deal of enthusiasm is generated on the 
occasion. Government servants belonging to all Departments as well as 
members of the public take keen interest in the celebrations. Secondly, 
Government are now encouraging the organization of recreational acti- 
vities in all social education classes on an extensive scale. These include 
bhajanas, kirtans, dramas, vocal and instrumental music, story-telling, 
cinema and magic lantern shows, excursions, sports and physical feats, 
folk-dances, playing of gramophone records etc. Some grants are also 
sanctioned for the purpose and the work is proving to be of good help in 
increasing and maintaining attendance at social educational classes. 
Thirdly, Government issues merit certificates signed by the Secretary to 
Government in the Education Department, to students, teachers and 
institutions who have done very good work in the cause of Social Educa- 
tion. This encouragement also is proving useful in practice. 

Another valuable development is the organisation of Social Education in 
the Community Projects and the National Extension Service Blocks. In 
every area selected for this intensive work, there is a Social Education 
Officer whose main duty is to co-ordinate the activities of the various 
Departments working in the area and to integrate social education work 
with the general drive for rural reconstruction. In the scheme of Social 
Education, as it is now being worked out under the Community Project 
Administration, social education classes are organised with a special em- 
phasis on recreational activities, imparting of general information and 
development of reading rooms and libraries. Women’s clubs and youth- 
clubs are also organised, wherever possible; and through them, the people 
get an opportunity to give practical effect to the ideas which they acquire 
in the course of Social Education. The movement developed on this 
pattern is found to have greater vitality and is proving to be more attrac- 
tive to the average villager. The work is still in its early experimental 
stage but its potentialities are obviously great. 

The following table shows the total expenditure incurred from Govern- 
' ment funds on Social Education. It must be remembered that in actu al 

* From the current year 1st December will be celebrated as the bocial Educa- 
tion Day. 
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practice it is being very largely supplemented by private donations and 
contributions : — 


Table No. 9 (8) 

Expenditure on Social Education ( 1946-55 ) 

Expenditure 
from Govern- 
ment Funds. 



1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 


Rs. 

3,23,948 

4,84,825 

8,10,873 

14,30,000 

14.00. 000 

10 . 00 . 000 

10,40,203 

9,78,059 

10,02,895 


9 (6). Programmes of Future Development . — The foregoing account of 
the development of Social Education since 1855, and especially since 1937, 
will show that in spite of all the efforts made so far, the social education 
movement has gathered neither the depth nor the extent which are obvi- 
ously essential if the huge problem of adult illiteracy in our country is 
to be solved satisfactorily within a reasonable time. The organization of 
the movement on an adequate scale can be done on a payment basis. 
But this will require a few crores of rupees which cannot be spared in 
the near future in view of the higher priority which has to be accorded to 
other programmes of economic and educational reconstruction. The alter- 
native is to adopt some form of conscription. This is frequently advo- 
cated in academic discussions; but the public conscience is not sufficiently 
aroused at the moment to make the adoption of the scheme feasible; 
and even if it were to be forced upon the people by an enthusiastic ad- 
ministrator, the chances of its being successfully worked out in practice 
are highly doubtful in the present circumstances. With the limited re- 
sources that are now available, and in view of the limited extent of 
popular enthusiasm and support to the movement, the only practicable 
plan seems to be to make an institutional approach to the problem. Under 
this plan, it would be an integral part of the work of every educational 
institution to transform itself into a Community Centre and to organise 
social education work in its immediate neighbourhood. The scale of the 
movement would thus be expanded, its continuity and stability would 
be ensured, and its depth would be increased without leading to a prohi- 
bitive increase in expenditure. It is on this basis *that the work in the 
Second Five Year Plan has been outlined and it is hoped that it would 
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yield much better results than what have been obtained so far. Besides, 
the Scheme of Community Projects and National Extension Service 
Blocks is proposed to be expanded so that the latter will cover the whole 
country by the end of the second plan period. As stated already, social 
education work forms an important part of this scheme and an attempt 
would be made to explore its potentialities as largely as possible. 

On the qualitative side, it has been shown already that the correct 
lines of policy have been discovered and that a good beginning has been 
made. All that is required is the provision of larger funds. With these 
being made available in the Second Five Year Plan, the depth of the 
movement is expected to improve side by side with its expansion con- 
templated under the institutional approach. 


CHAPTER X 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

10 (1). Physical Education prior to 1882 — Although schools of the 
modern type began to be established in the State since 1818, Physical 
Education received no place in the curricula or activities of these early 
institutions. Their primary object was to spread Western science and 
literature and the teachers were generally so intent on cramming facts 
into the heads of their pupils that they had neither the leisure nor incli- 
nation to give any attention to their bodies. Until 1855, therefore, it may 
be said that Physical Education of students was totally neglected. 

Things began to change a little after the creation of the Department. 
The principals of the colleges and the headmasters of high schools who 
happened to be interested in the subject began to take some steps for 
providing facilities for Physical Education in their institutions. Thus in 
1862-63, we are told that “the liberality of Mr. Cowasjee Jehangir enabled 
the Elphinstone College to establish a Cricket Club.”* Similarly, the 
Poona College had a “Mulikamb and a Gymnastic trainer” on its staff 
and it was reported, as early as in 1867, that the students of the College 
had “expressed a desire to have provision made for athletic sports. This 
was complied with and in 1870, Principal Wordsworth observed that 
“perhaps in time the students may take to some of our English games, 
to which at present they show little inclination.” By 1881, however, the 
College had clubs for boating, cricket, and tennis, and the not very 
confident prediction of IVIr. W ords wort h had been more than realised. i" 
Similarly, in the Government high schools also, some of the head- 
masters who were keenly interested in Physical Education took steps to 
provide gymnasia in their schools. Indian games were introduced earlier, 
partly because they cost little and partly because their introduction was 
facilitated by the older traditions of the people. But instances of having 
established cricket clubs in the metropolitan high schools are also on 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1862-63, p. 95, 

f Deccan College (1851-1901), p. 92. 


record. In the secondary schools, therefore, the provision of Physical 
Education was more or less an individual affair in this period and depend- 
ed entirely on the interest shown by the headmasters. Although some 
provision for Physical Education was thus made in the Government 
schools, the subject was comparatively neglected in the private colleges 
and high schools of this period. 

Miss Carpenter, the well-known social worker of England, who paid a 
visit to Bombay, in the sixties of the last century, pressed upon Goven- 
ment the urgent need of providing for the physical development of pupils 
in Government schools.* The subject thus received its first consideration 
as a matter of policy after 1866. One of the results of the suggestion made 
by Miss Carpenter was the introduction of Physical Education in the 
training colleges for men. In all these institutions, gymnastics and drill 
were introduced as part of the school routine, and primary teachers were 
taught gymnastic exercises as part of their training.f It is not possible, 
however, to know the extent and the manner in which Physical Education 
was introduced in the primary schools of this period as a result of this 
training. But here also, as in the secondary schools, the results must 
have depended almost entirely on the personal interest of the teacher 
concerned. 

The second result of Miss Carpenter’s suggestion was the insertion, in 
the revised Grant-in-aid-Code of 1877, of a clause which said that build- 
ing grants for gymnasia may be considered on merits, and its third general 
result was to draw the attention of Departmental officers more specifi- 
cally to the problem of Physical Education. The Educational Inspectors 
were now required to submit a special Report on Physical Education and 
these were annually published as an appendix to the Director’s Report 
with effect from 1879-80. 

10 (2). Physical Education (1882-1912 ).— The Indian Education Com- 
mission recommended that “physical development be promoted by the 
encouragement of native games, gymnastics, school drill, and other exer- 
cises suited to the circumstances of each class of school.”t This recom- 
mendation was accepted by Government with the result that Physical 
Education began to receive much greater attention than in the past. 

This trend was further strengthened by the agitation that was started 
by University authorities and leaders of Indian public opinion urging 
that more attention should be paid to Physical Education. In 1875, for 
example, Justice Gibbs warned the people in his convocation address 
that the mass of rising generation was being educated at too high a 
pressure and said, “In this generation you are destroying the bodies to 
strengthen the minds; in the next generation both mind and body will 
fail if you press them so hard.”§ Similarly, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar also 
referred to the problem in his convocation address of 1893 and observed 
that one of the causes of the early deaths of Hindu graduates was a want 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1866-67, p. 51. Re- 
garding Miss Carpenter, see Chapter XI for details. 

t Report of the Indian Education Commission, p. 127. 

+ Report, p. 127. 

§ S. Rau: Convocation address, Bombay and Madras, p. 76. 



of a liking for physical exercise and suggested that “Physical exercise 
must be regularly resorted to by the young as well as the old, if we are 
not to die off under the tension/’ Similarly, Justice Ranade also urged that 
physical exercise “should be made part of a college discipline, and allow- 
ance should be made for success in it, along with literary qualifications.* 
Examples like the above will show how the public opinion was gathering 
in support of Physical Education. It was but natural that this public 
demand should exert pressure on the policies of the Department and, 
consequently, one finds a much better development of Physical Education 
between 1882 and 1912 than in the earlier period. 

Between 1882 and 1892, Government took a number of measures for 
the development of Physical Education. The Central Gymnasium in 
Bombay, named after Sir Dinsha Manekji Petit a little later, was given 
a building grant as well as a recurring grant for its staff on condition 
that it trained competent teachers of gymnastics. f This may be described 
as the first training scheme organised for the. teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion in the State. Besides, Government granted play-grounds to schools 
wherever Government land was available and even grants in cash were 
paid for the purchase of play-grounds. All the Government high schools 
were provided with gymnasia and play-grounds. Equipment for Physical 
Education now began to be supplied to primary schools also and Inspectors 
were instructed to pay particular attention to Physical Education. School- 
gymkhanas became a more regular feature of secondary schools 
European games like cricket, gymnastic drill, callisthenics, and Indian 
games, malkhamb, wrestling, etc. were among the usual physical acti- 
vities of the schools. As yet no regular grants were instituted; but special 
grants for Physical Education were given for purchase of apparatus. 

Eajly in 1894, it was suggested to Government “that in the Arts and 
Professional Colleges and High Schools attendance at the gymnasium 
or membership of the cricket, tennis or boat clubs, where these exist, 
should be made compulsory and not left optional as is usual at present. 
In support of this suggestion the precedent of the male training or normal 
colleges where a scale has been laid down for physical exercises in which 
the students are examined and marks are given and taken into account 
when certificates are granted, was cited, and it was urged that as atten- 
dance in the lecture rooms is compulsory in the sense that a student is 
not permitted to appear at any of the higher examinations of the Univer- 
sity who has not attended a certain proportion of lectures, the principal 
of the college having to certify the fact of his attendance in the gymna- 
sium should be equally compulsory. It was thought that a student might 
be allowed his choice of the particular form of exercise which would suit 
his need and aptitude, provided that a certificate of his having undergone 
physical training of some kind for a certain number of days was required 
as a guarantee that each student had paid attention to the improvement 
of his body as well as of his mind.”t 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1894-95, Appendix I, 
p. 1 xx. 

t G.R., E.D., No. 1812 of 9-10-1888 and 2328 of 3-11-1890. 

$ Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1894-95, Appendix I, 


This proposal was circulated to the heads of colleges and high schools; 
but the response was not favourable. The general feeling was that the 
analogy of the training colleges would not apply to day schools and that 
the introduction of Compulsory Physical Education would involve heavy 
expenditure which the private schools would not be able to bear unless 
liberal grants were given. After a careful consideration of the replies 
received, Government came to the conclusion that there was “no need 
for insisting on compulsory attention to athletic exercises. The reports 
received and the account of physical education appended to the Director 
of Public Instruction’s annual report show that there is a distinct volun- 
tary inclination towards athletic exercises, and His Excellency in Council 
believes that that is a better way of inducing a general appreciation of 
active out-door exercise than by making it a part of the college or school 
curriculum, and there is not such unanimity of opinion as to the merits of 
compulsion amongst the gentlemen consulted as to render it in any way 
incumbent on Government to forego its own view. Teachers of gymnas- 
tics are entertained on -the staffs of the Deccan College, every Training 
College for males and almost every High School, and Government spend 
on an average about Rs. 13,000 every year in providing the salaries of 
such instructors, gymnasia, gymnastic apparatus and play-grounds. Where 
Government land is available sites have also been given for gymnasia 
or play-grounds. Having regard to the funds at their disposal, Govern- 
ment are already doing all they can to place the means for athletic exer- 
cises within the reach of students. For the present His Excellency in 
Council is satisfied with the progress that has already been made, but the 
efforts to encourage the appreciation of active out-door exercise will not 
be diminished, and His Excellency hopes that Municipalities will co- 
operate by providing public recreation grounds for their rate-payers out 
of Municipal funds. Possibly Government may be able to assist their 
efforts in this direction by the grant of sites on favourable terms. His 
Excellency in Council will watch with interest the voluntary movement, 
and if it continues at its present rate of progress the necessity for com- 
pulsion! will not arise.”* 

It is an idle speculation to imagine what might have happened if Physi- 
cal Education had really been made compulsory in 1894-95. But one can- 
not help feeling that a good opportunity was lost for no insuperable diffi- 
culties. During the next eighteen years, therefore, Physical Education con- 
tinued to plod on along the general lines indicated in the above Resolution 
of Government. 

As time passed on, the officers of the Department became more consci- 
ous of the health of the school children and the hygienic aspects of educa- 
tion began to receive much better attention. There was also a realisation 
that Physical Education would improve the discipline of the schools and 
exert a favourable influence on the behaviour of the boys. A gradual 
feeling began, therefore, to develop that the policy laid down in 1894-95 
had become obsolete and that the time to give a new lead had at last 


* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1894-95, Appendix I (The 
whole correspondence on. the subject is printed in this appendix). 
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arrived. Plans for the training of teachers of Physical Education and the 
organisation of physical activities in schools on modern lines were, there- 
fore, prepared and put into effect in 1913. 

10 (3). Physical Education (1912-37 ).— The drive for educational re- 
form which was started by Curzon in the early years of this century was 
reflected in this field also and, in 1913, Mr. P. C. Wren was placed on 
special duty to train teachers because it was realized that a cadre of 
efficient teachers was the very backbone of a successful programme of 
Physical Education. Mr. Wren conducted a class at Poona which “was 
attended by 27 Government teachers, 7 inspecting officers, and 4 teachers 
from aided schools. The work done was both practical and theoretical. 
Lectures were given on physiology, personal hygiene, the theory of mus- 
cular development, organic health, and general physical culture, demon- 
strations were given of exercises designed to develop and strengthen 
specific organs and muscles; and the class was instructed in the correct 
performance of selected exercises for boys, both junior and senior As 
a result of this class, the drill system devised by Mr. Wren was adopted 
in almost all Government schools. It was soon reported that the system 
answered its purpose very well and that the exercises served as an 
excellent means of relaxation in the course of class lessons. f But main y 
owing to the small number of teachers trained, the work of Mr. Wren did 
not exercise any large scale or lasting influence on the movement of Phy- 
sical Education. 

Government, therefore, decided to make more permanent arrangements 
for the training of teachers in Physical Education. For this purpose, a 
special post of the Director of Physical Education was created m 1925 
and Mr. F. Weber of the Y. M. C.A., Bombay, was appointed to it. “In 
the beginning he confined his attention chiefly to Bombay City, but 
classes for mofussil teachers were also held. In the following years he 
toured through Gujarat and Sind and gave an impetus to Physical Educa- 
tion by conducting courses of physical training and mass drill in some of 
the larger centres. Eight classes attended by 250 teachers were held in 
Bombay for a duration varying from a fortnight to six weeks. The 
system advocated by Mr. Weber was taken up in Government secondary 
schools and given considerable publicity. In June 1927, Mr. Weber was 
succeeded by Dr. A. G. Noehren as Director of Physical Education, but 
owing to financial stringency his contract was terminated in 1928. t 
Mr Weber and Dr. Noehren carried the work initiated by Mr. Wren a 
good deal further. But they could not succeed in making any lasting im- 
pression on the programmes of Physical Education in schools, partly 
because they had no training institution to work through and partly 
because the continuity of their work was broken by the retrenchment 
consequent upon the economic depression of 1929. 

A pioneer experiment in Physical Education undertaken by the Univer- 
sity of Bombay during this period deserves special notice. “The Princi- 
pals of the three Arts Colle ges at Poona (Principal Rawlinson, Principal 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1913-14, p. 34. 

t Ibid, 1916-17, p. 51. 

t Report of the Physical Education Committee, 1937, p. 5. 


Kanitkar, and Principal Shah)”, writes the Physical Education Com- 
mitted of 1927, “have for more than one year successfully carried out a 
scheme of compulsory physical training of the students of these colleges. 
To begin with, all the students were medically examined and defectives 
were weeded out. The students who were declared fit, between 1000 and 
1100 were divided into batches of 20 each. A head-instructor was placed 
in charge of not more than 7 batches and members of the staff from the 
Colleges also assisted. The Military Authorities at Poona also co-operated. 
These batches of students took a J hour’s course from 6-45 to 7-30 every 
morning. In order to ensure discipline and to sustain the interest and 
enthusiasm of the students the training was divided into: — 

(a) Falling in, roll call, number off and double march (5 minutes); 

(b) Training of individual batches in their respective courses 

(20 minutes); 

(c) Lively and vigorous games like Foot-ball, Rugby Ball, Basket- 
ball, Atyapatya, Kho-kho, etc., in rotation (15 minutes), 

(d) Mass Parades (10 minutes). 

The courses of physical training adopted were in three alternatives, 
viz. (a) European Physical Training, (b) Indian Gymnastics and 
(c) Surya Namaskars. Students were allowed to select one out of the 
three. The scheme created great enthusiasm among the students and 
has worked very successfully for over three college terms. The interest- 
ing part of this experiment is that gymnastics, games and drill haye 
been co-ordinated and a touch of military training has been given with 
a view to create interest.”* 

In 1927, Government appointed a special Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Shri K. M. Munshi to study the problem of Physical Educa- 
tion in the State. It was directed (1) to review the measures taken m 
the past for the physical training of the pupils in primary and secondary 
schools, (2) to determine the results achieved by these measures and 
13) to suggest further measures for the improvement of Physical Educa- 
tion in general. The Committee made several useful recommendations 
on a rather ambitious scale. They included (1) the creation of a Central 
Board of Physical Education, (2) the organisation of a regular Physical 
Education Section in the Education Department under the control of a 
Director of Physical Education who would be assisted by a number o 
Deputy Directors of Physical Education for Boys’ Schools, a Directress of 
Physical Education for Girl’s Schools, and a number of Supervisors of Physi- 
cal Education under them, and (3) the setting up of anumberofTram- 
ing Institutions for the preparation of teachers of Ph y slcal E ducat ’ 0 ^ 
But unfortunately the report of the Committee was submitted m ^e 
the year in which the world economic depression began, and conse 
quently no action was taken on its recommendations on the ground of 
financial stringency. 

It will be seen from the above review that Government was not able 
to take adequate measures for the development of Physical Education 

* Report of the Physical Education Committee, 1927, p. 17. 
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during this period. The deficiency, however, was made up to some extent 
by the growth of non-official efforts in this field. These were the days 
when the movement for national education was at its height; and as 
programmes of Physical Education were given a large emphasis in 
national education, the work of awakening public conscience in this 
matter and of training specialized teachers of Physical Education was 
undertaken, during this period, by several non-officials and popular 
institutions. Among these, mention must be made of Prof. Manikrao and 
his Jummadada Vyayam Mandir, Baroda; Swami Kuvalayananda and his 
Kaivalyadhama, Lonavala and Bombay; the Akhil Maharashtra 
Sharirik Shikshan Mandat, and the Maharashtriya Mandal’s Vyayam 
Shala, Poona; Shri Chotubhai Purani and the Gujarat Vyayam Pracharak 
Mandal, Ahmedabad; and the Bombay Physical Culture Association, 
Bombay.* These institutions conducted regular short-term classes during 
holidays and trained an army of men and women in the indigenous physi- 
cal activities who, in turn, promoted them in their respective localities. 
They also did every commendable work in popularizing Physical Education 
among the people and in promoting the cause of indigenous games and 
exercises. It may, therefore, be definitely said that it was mainly owing 
to their efforts that Physical Education showed an advance during this 
period. 

10 (4). Physical Education (1937-55 ). — With the advent of the Popular 
Ministry in 1937, Physical Education received a great impetus. As shown 
earlier, Government had taken the lead in developing Physical Education 
between 1865 and 1912, but popular enthusiasm had fallen short of the 
expectations. In the subsequent period, i.e. between 1912 and 1937, the 
non-official workers and institutions showed a great advance, but the 
official enterprise recorded a poor progress owing mainly to shortage of 
funds. With the assumption of office by a Popular Ministry, however, 
Government again took a very large part in the development of Physical 
Education. A number of Special Committees were appointed to investi- 
gate into and report upon the various aspects of the problem; large grants 
were sanctioned for the development of Physical Education; a special 
training institute was established for preparing teachers of physical 
education; a special Inspectorate for Physical Education was organised; 
and a special Board to advise Government on matters relating to Physical 
Education was created. Consequently, the development of Physical 
Education during this period was so great and comprehensive that it has 
no precedent in the history of education in the State. Its main events 
are narrated briefly in the paragraphs that follow. 

(A) Appointment of Committees . — Immediately on coming into power, 
the Popular Ministry appointed a Special Committee with Shri Chotubhai 
Purani as Secretary and requested it (1) to suggest measures for the im- 
provement and development of Physical Education in the State and (2) to 
draw up an actual scheme of Physical Education for primary and secondary 


* The Hanuman Vvayam Mandal, Amravati, did very useful work in this field 
and a large number of teachers trained by it worked in the schools of this State 
during this period. The D. M. Petit Gymnastic Institute to which a reference has 
already been made also continued to do very valuable work during this period. 


schools (1937). The Committee elected Swami Kuvalayananda as its 
Chairman and submitted a very valuable report which included the 
following recommendations among others . 

(1) The ideal and objective of Physical Education should be redefined 
and the need of integrating Physical Education with intellectual educa- 
tion should be stressed; 

(2) The appointment of a Standing Advisory Committee to advise 
Government on all matters pertaining to Physical Education; 

(3) The appointment of a supervising staff for Physical Education; 

(4) The establishment of a Training Institute for the training of 
teachers in Physical Education; 

(5) Conducting Short Term Courses in Physical Education for 
secondary teachers; 

(6) The introduction of Physical Education as a compulsory subject in 
all schools; 

(7) The revival and inclusion of indigenous Physical Education acti- 
vities in schools; and 

(8) The recognition of gymnasia for grant-in-aid. 

Most of the recommendations of this Committee were accepted by 
Government and it may be said that the development of Physical Educa- 
tion in the State during the last eighteen years has been mainly guided 
by the recommendations of this Committee. 

In 1945, Government appointed another Special Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Swami Kuvalayananda and requested it to report on the 
working and future development of the Training Institute for Physical 
Education, Kandivli, (which had been established as a result of the recom- 
mendations made by the first Physical Education Committee) as well as 
on the general progress of Physical Education in the State. This Com- 
mittee submitted its report in 1946 and made the following principal 
recommendations : — 

(1) The ideal of world citizenship may be achieved through a properly 
organised programme of Physical Education; 

(2) The Board of Physical Education should be reconstituted with a 
full-time paid Secretary; 

(3) A new post of the State Inspector for Physical Education should 
be created and he should be given an adequate subordinate staff; 

(4) The conditions at the Training Institute for Physical Education, 
Kandivli, should be improved and its staff should be made permanent; 

(5) One Year Certificate Courses in Physical Education should be 
conducted for matriculate teachers and private institutions should be 
recognised for the purpose; 

(6) Private institutions should also be recognised for conducting 
Short-Term Courses in Physical Education for secondary teachers; 

(7) Short-Term ’Courses in Physical Education for primary teachers 
should be instituted; 
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(8) An examination in Physical Education should be instituted for all 
secondary school pupils; 

(9) A Chief School Medical Officer should be appointed and a scheme 
for the medical inspection of school children should be organised; and 

(10) The grants-in-aid to secondary schools and gymnasia should be 
increased from 25 per cent, to 334 per cent. 

Most of the recommendations of this Committee also were accepted by 
Government. 

In 1952, Government appointed a third Special Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Swami Kuvalayananda and requested it to report on 

(1) the conversion of the Training Institute for Physical Education, 
Kandivli, into a National College for Physical Education and Recreation, 

(2) the organisation of research in Physical Education, and (3) the pro- 
blem of recreation in general and training in leadership in particular. 
The Report of the Committee has since been published and is under the 
consideration of Government. 

(B) State Board of Physical Education .— On a recommendation made 
by the Physical Education Committee, 1937, Government appointed a 
State Board of Physical Education under Government Resolution, 
Education Department, No. 5310 of 2nd May, 1938. It consisted of Swami 
Kuvalayananda (Chairman) and five other non-officials nominated by 
Government, and the Director of Education and the Director of Public 
Health as ex-officio members. The Principal of the Training Institute for 
Physical Education, Kandivli, worked as the Member-Secretary of the 
Board. On the recommendations of the Physical Education Committee, 
1945-46, the Board was reconstituted and made to consist of 16 non-official 
and 5 official members. It was also given a full-time Secretary in the 
General Provincial Service, Class II, and an independent office in Bombay. 
On this Board also Swami Kuvalayananda continued as Chairman till 1950 
when he resigned and Dr. K. S. Mhaskar was elected as Chairman. The 
Board played a very important role in the development of Physical Educa- 
tion in the State since 1937 and served as a valuable link between official 
and non-official thought on the subject. In 1953, however, it was abolished 
in consequence of the decision of Government to abolish all Advisory 
Boards as a measure of economy. 

(C) Training Institute for Physical Education, Kandivli— On a recom- 
mendation made by the first Physical Education Committee, 1937, this Insti- 
tute was started at Kandivli in November, 1938 with the object of train- 
ing teachers of Physical Education. It is n residential institution with 
accommodation for 100 trainees and charges no tuition fee whatsoever. 
The Principal course which it conducts is for the Diploma Course in 
Physical Education whose duration is one academic year and is open only 
to graduates of recognised universities. It starts early in September and 
is concluded at the end of May. Its theoretical part includes (1) Principles 
of Physical Education and Health Education, (2) Organization and Admi- 
nistration of Physical Education, (3) Materials and Method in Physical 
Education, (4) Anatomy and Physiology, (5) Physiology of Exercises, 
(6) Hygiene and Sanitation, (7) First Aid, (8) Medical Examination, 
(9) Massage, (10) Mother-Craft and Infant Care (for women only), 


(11) Camping and Scouting, (12) Psychology etc.; and its practical part 
includes Callisthenics, Light Apparatus work, Asanas Dands.BaRhaks, 
Indian Clubs Combative activities, Malkhamb, Wrestling, Track and 
.Field Events, Athletics, Camping, Minor games and Major games. At the 
end of the course the students have to appear at an examination held in 
ihtfoTrts “te Theory, Skills and Practice Teaching and those who pass 
t are P awarded the Diploma in Physical Education (D. P. Ed.). The 
following table gives the enrolment of the students at the Institute from 
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Table No. 10 (1) 


Enrolment of Students at the Training Institute for Physical 
Education , Kandivli (1938-55) 


Year. 

Total. 

Year. 

Total. 

1938-39 

86 

1947-48 

57 

1939-40 

73 

1948-49 

58 

1940-41 

85 

1949-50 

75 

1941-42 

62 

1950-51 

74 

1942-43 

72 

1951-52 

75 

1943-44 

52 

1952-53 

88 

1944-45 

38 

1953-54 

85 

1945-46 

30 

1954-55 

93 

1946-47 

37 ' 



.The main 

contribution of this Institute 

has been to 

supply qualified 


teachers of Physical Education to the secondary schools and colleges in 
the State and also to provide a cadre of trained Inspecting Officers for 
Physical Education. They have been able to give a new orientation to the 
concept of Physical Education and have succeeded in introducing better 
methods of teaching the subject. The Institute has also been able to 
overcome the old prejudice that Physical Education is a job of in- 
adequately or poorly educated “drill masters” and has given large 
currency to the view that good intellectual education and good Physical 
Education ought to go hand-in-hand if an integrated personality is to be 
created. 

(D) Other Efforts for Training Teachers of Physical Education . — The 
training of graduate teachers in Physical Education is done only at the 
Training Institute for Physical Education, Kandivli. As stated above, this 
Institute has supplied the educational institutions in the State with more 
than 1,100 trained teachers of Physical Education during the last 17 years. 
Great as this achievement is, it is obvious that even this leadership is 
inadequate to meet the total requirements of our school and colleges. 
Other efforts to train teachers of Physical Education had, therefore, to 
be undertaken simultaneously. 
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(1) Short Term Courses— The first such effort to organise short term 
courses of three months duration for teachers of secondary schools was 
made at Kandivli from 1939-40 to 1945-46. Thereafter, the Gujarat Vyayam 
Pracharak Mandal, Ahmedabad, and the Maharashtra Mandal, Poona, were 
also recognised as suitable agencies for the conduct of such courses. The 
following table gives the number of teachers trained in these courses 
at the Training Institute for Physical Education, Kandivli since 1939-40: — 

Table No. 10 (2) 

Short Term Courses in Physical Education ( 1939-55 ) 


Year. 


No. of 
courses. 

No. of candid: 
tes trained. 

1939-40 


2 

287 

1940-41 


1 

142 

1941-42 


1 

171 

1942-43 


1 

162 

1945-46 


1 

96 

1947-48 


1 

69 

1948-49 


2 

249 

1949-50 


2 

271 

1950-51 


1 

104 

1951-52 


1 

103 


Total 

13 

1,654 


N. B. — Besides these, the private institutions at Poona and Ahmedabad trained 
69 and 21 teachers respectively. 

Teachers undergoing training in these course were regarded as being on 
duty and received full pay during the period of their training from the 
schools concerned. In addition, they were paid travelling expenses to and 
from Kandivli and all expenses on their boarding and lodging at 
Kandivli were borne by Government. 

These courses have provided a large number of assistance to help the 
Diploma-holders in their work in the schools and their contribution has 
been extremely valuable. They were, however, discontinued in 1952 
partly as a measure of economy and partly because intensive courses of 
one year's duration began to be organised as a better alternative. 

(2) Certificate Course in Physical Education— The Physical Education 
Committee, 1945-46, recommended that a certificate course in Physical 
Education open to matriculates should be instituted in order to obtain 
younger persons for training. The duration of the course was to be one 
year and it was to emphasise the practical rather than the theoretical side 
of Physical Education. Government accepted this recommendation and 
declared that private institutions satisfying the prescribed conditions would 
be recognised for conducting this course and that they would be given a 
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grant-in-aid at 50 per cent, of the approved expenditure incurred by them.* 
Under these orders, the Samarth Vyayam Mandir, Dadar, the Chotubhai 
Purani Gujarat Vyayam Mahavidyalaya, Rajpipla, and the Sharirik 
Shikshan Vidyalaya conducted by the Shikshan Prasarak Mandali, Poona, 
have been granted permission to start this course and the following table 
shows the number of teachers trained therein so far : — 

Table No. 10 (3) 

Certificate Course in Physical Education ( 1949-55 ) 

" ~ No. of 

Year. teachers 

trained. 


1949- 50 ... ... ... ... ... 26 

1950- 51 ... ... ... ... 58 

1951- 52 ... ... ... ... ... 63 

1952- 53 ... ... ... ... ... 153 

1953- 54 ... ... ... ... ... 217 

1954- 55 ... ... ... ... ... 197 


(3) Other Courses . — With a view to promoting the cause of Physical 
Education in secondary schools, Government conducted two courses for 
headmasters at the Training Institute of Physical Education, Kandivli. 
The principal object of these courses was to give headmasters an idea of 
the recent developments in Physical Education and to acquaint them with 
their share of responsibility in implementing the new policy laid down 
by Government. Participation in physical activities was voluntary and 
the course mainly consisted of lectures and observation of the play- 
ground work which the students of the diploma course went through 
every day. These courses were discontinued in 1941 as a measure of 
economy. Similarly, special courses lasting for about 8 weeks were orga- 
nised for non-matriculate drill-teachers who had not completed ten years 
of service. The main object of the course was to give the trainees some idea 
of the important educational principles underlying Physical Education. 
Hence it emphasised the theoretical side of the problem and the new 
methods of teaching the subject based on sound psychological and educa- 
tional principles. About 170 drill teachers have been trained in these 
courses so far. As most of the drill teachers in service have now been 
trained, the need to continue these courses has disappeared. 

(E) Training of Primary Teachers in Physical Education . — In 1939, the 
syllabus of the training colleges for primary teachers was revised and a 
new orientation was given to the course of Physical Education provided 
therein. It was also laid down that teachers trained at Kandivli should be 
a PPointed on the staff of every training college. It was thus hoped that 
primary teachers trained under the new course would automatically 
receive the necessary training in Physical Education and that there would 
be no need to organise any further special training for them. The practi- 
cal experience of this reform was very encouraging so that, in 1950-51, 
Government made Physical Education a certificate subject in the primary 
training college course. At present, therefore, every teacher who passes 

*GJL,¥.D. f No, 7)816 of 13-8-1947. ~ 
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out of a training college necessarily receives a Certificate of attendance 
at the prescribed course in Physical Education, and it is felt that there 
is no need to organise any special training courses for these teachers. 

But even this reform leaves out a very large number of primary teachers 
who have either been trained in the old days when Physical Education 
was not much emphasised or have remained untrained for some reason or 
the other. As Government had accepted the principle that every primary 
teacher must receive some training in Physical Education, it became 
necessary to conduct special training classes in Physical Education for 
these teachers. In the beginning, this work was entrusted to the local 
authorities who were required to conduct such special courses, the expen- 
diture on them being admissible for grant-in-aid. Efforts made by the 
local authorities, however, were neither systematic nor regular. Govern- 
ment, therefore, decided to undertake this activity direct and sanctioned 
a detailed programme of training which was spread over two stages. In 
the first stage, which was to be completed in 1947-48, one training 
centre was organised in each district. About four good teachers from 
every taluka were selected and they were trained at this centre by the 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector for Physical Education in the 
district concerned. The training course lasted for 8 weeks and all 
expenses connected therewith were borne by Government. The second 
stage then began in 1948-49. Under it, the Deputy Educational Inspectors 
were directed to hold short term courses of 8 weeks’ duration in each 
taluka with the help of the A.D.E.I. for Physical Education and the 
primary teachers already trained in Physical Education in the first stage. 
The Administrative Officers were requested to select about 20 to 
25 teachers in each taluka for such training and it was planned that 
about 5,000 primary teachers should be so trained every year. The scheme 
was started with a budget provision of Rs. 2,30,000 in 1948-49; but due to 
various practical difficulties, both the scale and scope of the scheme had 
to be reduced in subsequent years. The following table shows the number 
of teachers trained under this scheme in both the stages and the expendi- 
ture incurred thereon since 1947-48: — 

Table No. 10 (4) 


Training of Primary Teachers 

Number of teachers trained. 


2nd stage. 


1947- 48 599 — 

1948- 49 65 2,055 

1949- 50 488 2,324 

1950- 51 249 1,266 

1951- 52 — 1,954 

1952- 53 — 1,631 

1953- 54 — 475 

19t»4-55 — 524 



Rs. 

599 

23,174 

2,120 

86,882 

2,812 

1,58,319 

1,515 

85,439 

1,954 

99,992 

1,631 

89,978 

475 

26,260 

524 

29.294 
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(p) Organization of a Special Inspectorate for Physical Education.— 
Following the recommendations of the Physical Education Committee, 
1937 Physical Education was made a compulsory subject for primary and 
^.condary schools in 1938 and, in consequence, every school was required 
to make due provision for Physical Education. It was, therefore, felt 
necessarv to organise a special Inspectorate to guide the schools on 
matters relating to Physical Education. Accordingly, Government 
created two posts of Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors for Physical 
Education in each division in 1939. These officers were attached to the 
offices of the Divisional Educational Inspectors and their duties included 

(1) the inspection of Physical Education in all secondary schools, (2) the 
inspection of gymnasia, (3) the supervision of Physical Education in 
selected primary schools, and (4) the conduct of Short Term Courses m 
Physical Education for primary teachers. There was no post of a State 
Inspector for Physical Education at this period, but the A. D. E. Is. for 
Physical Education received guidance from the Chairman of the Board 
of Physical Education who used to tour extensively in the State and devote 
a good deal of his .time to this work. 

The Physical Education Committee, 1945-46, recommended that a post 
of the State Inspector for Physical Education should be created and that 
the subordinate special Inspectorate should be strengthened by the 
appointment of at least three A. D. E. Is. for Physical Education (two men 
and one woman) in each district. This recommendation was partly accepted 
by Government. The post of the State Inspector for Physical Education 
"'was created as proposed in B. E. S. Class I; but it was decided to appoint 
only two A. D. E. Is. for Physical Education in each district. Accordingly, 
42 posts of such A. D. E. Is. were created (inclusive of the 10 posts alreday 
created between 1939 and 1947) between 1947 and 1949* Subsequently, 
2 posts were retrenched-}- and the post of the State Inspector for Physical 
Education was down-graded to Class II as a part of the Departmental re- 
organisation undertaken in 1953. At present, therefore, the special 
Inspectorate for Physical Education consists only of the State Inspector 
for Physical Education in B. E. S. Class II and 40 A. D. E. Is. for Physical 
Education who are distributed bewteen the 28 districts of the State, the 
larger districts having 2, and the smaller 1. 

The main duty of the State Inspector for Physical Education is to 
supervise the organisation of Physical Education in primary and secondary 
schools. In addition to this, the following duties have also been assigned 
to him: — 

(1) to assist the Director of Education in all administrative matters 
pertaining to Physical Education, recreation and youth welfare acti- 
vities; 

(2) to conduct examinations for the Certificate Course in Physical 
Education; 

(3) to guide the tournaments in games and other activities and to pay 
grants for them; 

*G. R., E. D„ No. 7143 of 4-8-1947 (12 posts); G. R., E. D„ No. 7143 of 10-5-1948 (10 
posts) and G. R„ E. D., No. 7143 of 10-10-1949 (10 posts), 
t G. R., E. D., No. 1754 of 30-3-1954. 



(4) to promote pupil leadership an<l tp develop a spirit of social 
service among the pupils, through pupil leaders' classes., scouting, school 
volunteer corps, etc.; and 

,V 

(.5) to organise propaganda for Physical Education. 

The special duties assigned to the A.D. E. Is. for Fhyaieal Education 
have already been described above r In addilion, they assist the State 
Inspector for Physical Education to carry out the above duties in so fair 
as theisr beats are concerned. 

{G) Organisation 0 / Physical Education in Primary and Secondary 
Schools.— Since 1937, the entire outlook on Physical Education in schools 
baa been revolutionised. Prior to this date, Physical Education was 
generally regarded as being equivalent to '"School Drill^ which was an 
extraneous activity,- entirely optional in character and not infrequently 
looked down upon by the pupils. In fact, it was often considered a matter 
of pride for an intelligent child to be "delicate 1 in health and to regard 
a strong body as inconsistent w r ith a well-trained mind. This sorry state 
of affairs, however, exists no longer and Physical Education. is now 
regarded as an integral part of education and its contribution to the 
development of the intellectual and moral faculties has been fully 
realised. Government, therefore, decaded that FhysECal Education should 
be made compulsory for all school children (G. H., E_D. ? No. 5319 of 
25-3-1938). J 

Several measures have been adopted to carry out this reform in all its 
aspects. It has been laid down that one period a day should be provided 
for Physical Education in the low-er standards and that five and four 
periods 0 w r eek should he provided in Standards VIII. and IX and X 
respectively. A special and detailed syllabus? for Physical Education for 
each of the Standards I -XI has been ii&wn up and adopted m all schools. 
The first syllabus was introduced in 1916; arid in the light of the experi- 
ence gained the syllabus for Standards I-IV was first revised. Then the 
syllabus for Standards V-VII was also revised and the revision of the 
syllabus for standards YHI-XI is now under consideration. Similarly, il 
has teen laid down that secondary schools should try to provide one 
diploma-holder in Physical Education for every 250 pupils and that there 
should te an adequate number of teacher & trained in the other courses 
of Fhy&ical Education. As stated already, the principle that every cl&s&- 
teacher in primary schools should te trained to impart instruction in 
Physical Education has been accepted by Government and steps are 
already being taken to work it out in actual practice. Efforts have also 
teen made to provide adequate play-grounds to as many schools ?s 
possible. Grants are given lor purchase or acquisition of play-grounds and 
when those are taken on a rental Sbaiiis, the expenditure incurred by the 
schooLs for the purpose is also admitted for recurring grants. Claims 
made by educational institutions for the purpose of play-grounds afc^i J 
given preferential consideration in the disposal of Government lands attdi 
it has been laid dowm that, in all the town planning schemes to be draw^rt 
up in future, an adequate provision, should be msute for play-grounds for 
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schools. Similarly, the expenditure Lnaifrcd by the schools gq the pur- 
chase of approved equipment for Physical Education is admitted for grant- 
in-aid. Physical Education has also been made an. examination subject 
in secondary schools. For this purpose, a detailed scheme giving the pres- 
*, cribed tests in Physical Education, the method of marking, the Standard 
for passing, etc. was drawn up in 1949-50. A special booklet on the 
scheme was prepared and circulated to all schools lor guidance, It may be 
stated here that the scheme has now been adopted universal! v and is 
yielding good results, The schools were encouraged to organise tourna- 
ments, excursions, camps, picnics, hiking parties, etc. and it k dw seen 
that these activities are being organised by the schools on an increasing 
scats and that the number of participants in them is increasing from 
year to year. School uniforms were not made compulsory because of the 
economic difficulties involved, But It was recommended to the schools 
that a school uniform consisting of a shirt and a half-pant should be en- 
couraged and the practical experience of the last few years shows that the 
idea is gradually becoming popular. In short, it may he said that, during 
the last seventeen years, Physical Education has come lo occupy an in- 
separable and important place in the life of our prlmarv and secondary 
schools. 

<H) Physical Education in Colleges (1937*55).— In 1936, the University 
of Bombay made Physical Education compulsory for the first year 
students, A little later, the scheme was extended, to all students in the 
first two years of the arts, science and commerce edleges and the first 
_ year of the medical cullcges. The important features of the University 
Ordinance of 1938 regarding the Compulsory Physical Education in 
colleges axe as follows: — 

(1) Heads of institutions are required to submit a program me of 
Physical Education activities in the college together with a detailed 
time-table of the physical training classes) 

(2) Members of the U.T.C. and those who arc medically unfit or 
regularly take part, in the college teams in the recognised fixtures of 
matches should be exempted from the compulsory physical training 

Cia5S£Sjj 

f3) Every college is retired Lo appoint on its siaTf, at least one 
trained physical instructor charged wsth duties of implementing the 
scheme of compu[* 3 ory FhystcaJ Education; 

(4) The course of Physical Education should consist el one item 
selected preferably from each of the groups (A arid E) given below ? for 
a period of 30 mmufces per day on not less Ilian three days a week; — 

Group A ; Callisthenics Gymnastics and Combative Sports- 
Group B : Athletics (including Major and Minor ponies); 

(5) Every student is required to attend the training class for 3/4 of 
the possible number of periods in a year; and 

(GO The college authorities are required to adopt an efficient method 
• rerarding attendance ol physical education classes and to submit 

at the end of the year a detailed report of the working of the scheme 
in inspect of the mstitutions under them. 


TEACHERS UNDER TRAINING 


drill 
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The same scheme has also been adopted by the other universities in 
the State. 

A scheme for the medical inspection of college students has also been 
drawn up and put into effect during this period. ^ 

The universities also organise inter-college and inter-university sportp 
every year. These are becoming increasingly popular and a larger pro- 
portion of students' has been participating in them. 

(I) Camping. — In 1949-50, Government decided to encourage camping 
amongst school pupils because it is a very useful and valuable educational 
activity. A Special Officer for Holiday Camps was also appointed, alth- 
ough the post had to be retrenched a little later. A sum of Rs. 20,000 is 
annually ear-marked for this purpose. Twelve camps for teachers are to 
be organised every year — six for secondary teachers and six for primary 
teachers — and a contingent expenditure of Rs. 1,100 is sanctioned for each 
camp. Similarly, two camps (one for boys and one for girls) are also to 
be organised annually in each district and a contingent expenditure of 
Rs. 100 is sanctioned for each such camp. 

The programmes of these camps include general P. T., games, sight- 
seeing, talks, entertainments, teaching of some useful crafts, etc. Empha- 
sis is placed on community living, self-help, love for outdoor life and 
social service. 

The Department has also developed three permanent camping sites— 
one at Mahableshwar, the second at Bhor, and the third at Karla:^ 
Attempts are also being made to develop at least one good camping site* 
in each district. 

(J) Medical Inspection. — Government have introduced medical 

inspection for school pupils, on a compulsory basis, and every student is 
required to undergo medical examination at least thrice during his school 
life — once in Standards I-IV and twice in Standards V-XI. A detailed 
form has been prescribed for the purpose and the expenditure incurred 
by schools on such examination is admitted for purposes of grant at pres- 
cribed rates. 

(K) Propaganda. — Under the new scheme of Physical Education 
adopted by Government since 1937, it is regarded as a duty of the schools 
and the Department to organise propaganda for educating public opinion 
in matters relating to Physical Education. For this purpose, three days 
are annually observed as Physical Education Days. All schools as well 
as other institutions interested in Physical Education participate in the 
programmes for these days which include mass drills, sports-meets, 
tournaments, school cleanliness campaigns, village uplift work, etc. 
These celebrations have served a very useful purpose and have helped 
to popularise Physical Education not only among the youth, but among 
the adult population as well. 

Government has also assisted in the organisation of the first Bombay 
State Physical Education Conference which was held in Bombay m X™ 9 - 
It was attended by leading educationists and social workers interested^ 
the problem and helped to educate public opinion on different aspects d* 
Physical Education. This was followed by another conference at 


Ahmedabad in 1950-51 and by a third conference at Dharwar in 1954-55. 
Government has given substantial financial assistance to all these confer- 
ences. Besides, regional conferences were also organised on several 
occasions during this period and they all received financial assistance 
from Government. 

Government also gives grants-in-aid to private associations which con- 
duct tournaments in accordance with the rules framed by the Department. 

Government has also prepared a 16 mm. film on “Physical Education 
in the State of Bombay” and has also stocked a number of films and 
posters on Physical Education. These are lent to exhibitions whenever 
they are held. 

(L) The State Sports’ Festival. — Since 1954-55, Government have been 
organising a State Sports’ Festival with the primary object of arousing 
enthusiasm and love for sports among the youth of the country. For this 
purpose a Special Committee has been set up under the Chairmanship of 
the Chief Minister and it has its agencies in each district and taluka of 
the State. The Sports’ Festival itself is held in three stages. At the 
first stage, inter-village competitions are held in each taluka; at the 
second stage, the winners of the taluka sports compete at the district 
level; and at the third and the final stage, the winners of the district 
meets compete in the State meet. 

The first State Sports’ Festival was held in January, 1955 and more 
than 1,000 persons coming from all the districts of the State participated 
in it. 

The Education Department renders all possible co-operation to State 
Sports’ Festival Committee to work out the scheme and the officers of the 
Physical Education Inspectorate as well as the trained teachers of Physi- 
cal Education in primary and secondary schools supply the personnel 
which is so very essential to organise the sports’ meets. 

(M) Gymnasia. — On a recommendation made by the Physical 
Education Committee, 1937, gymnasia were recognised as educational 
institutions for the first time in the history of education in this State. A 
set of rules for the recognition of and payment of grants-in-aid to 
gymnasia was sanctioned in 1939. These rules insisted upon the follow- 
ing conditions to be fulfilled by a gymnasium for recognition : — 

(i) Management by competent and reliable persons; 

(ii) Admission to be given on non-communal basis; 

(iii) Following the prescribed course of Physical Education; 

(iv) Maintaining adequate and well qualified instructors; ■ 

(v) Maintaining buildings, premises etc., in good and healthy 
conditions; 

(vi) Providing adequate equipment; 

(vii) Providing for medical inspection for the members on the roll; 

(viii) Having a minimum average daily attendance of twenty 
members; and 

(ix) Maintaining systematic records and proper accounts. 
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Institutions fulfilling the above conditions have been sanctioned a grant 
both on recurring and non-recurring expenditure, to the extent of 25 per 
cent, of the expenditure incurred. This upper limit was increased to 
331 p er C ent. in 1946. In recent years, however, the actual grant given 
to the gymnasia falls much below the upper limits prescribed because 
it has not been possible to increase the budget allotment for the purpose 
in proportion to the increase in the number of recognised gymnasia. 

The following table shows the number of gymnasia recognised and the 
amount of grant-in-aid paid to them: 


Table No. 10 (5) 
Recognised Gymnasia ( 1938-55 ) 


Year. 

No. of recognised 
gymnasia. 

Amount of grant- 
in-aid paid. 

1938-39 

124 

Ks. 

9,534 

1939-40 

147 

9,780 

1940-41 

138 

9,905 

1941-42 

113 

9,890 

1942-43 

102 

9,990 ' 

1943-44 

97 

10,000 

1944-45 

89 

9,790 

1945-46 

84 

14,760 

1946-47 

92 

14,957 

1947-48 

85 

16,810 

1948-49 

89 

37,095 

1949-50 

154 

42,160 

1950-51 

145 

47,864 

1951-52 

151 

32,662 

1952-53 

155 

38,516 

1953-54 

151 

32,000 

1954-55 

154 

32,000 


(N) Finance— Physical Education made a humble beginning in 193 
when the First Popular Ministry came to power. But as soon as tne 
report of the first Physical Education Committee, 1937, was received and 
the broad lines of development were decided upon, Government provided 


large grants for expenditure on Physical Education. The following table 
gives the total budget provision made for Physical Education annually 
from 1939-40: — 

Table No. 10 (6) 

Budget allotment for Physical Education ( 1939-55 ) 


Year. 


Total budget allotment for 
Physical Education. 


Es. 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 


3,66,200 

3.15.600 
2,60,440 
2,91,370 
2,72,160 

2.52.150 
2,97,180 

3.13.600 
6,54,430 
8,88,900 

10,77,200 

10,97,900 

9,84,300 

10,08,300 

5.99.150 


1954-55 


6,01,500 


N. B . — The fall in expenditure since 1953-54 is mainly due to the decision to 
abolish the special grants for Physical Education which used to be given to second- 
ary schools in the past and to merge them in the ordinary grants for Secondary Edu- 
cation. 


10 (5). Conclusion. — The foregoing review of the growth of Physical 
Education during the last one hundred years will show that a properly 
organised movement for the development of Physical Education in the 
State was initiated only under the Popular Ministry which came into 
office in 1937. The achievement of Government in this field has been not 
only of a pioneering character, but really outstanding. And yet a number 
of measures still need to be taken in order to make the Physical Educa- 
tion programme a mass movement. The position as regards convenient 
play-grounds for school children is still far from satisfactory, especially 
in cities, and the provision of equipment also leaves much to be desired, 
particularly in the rural areas. Although a good deal has been done to 
provide teachers of Physical Education for secondary schools, the train- 
ing of primary teachers in this activity needs to be further accelerated. 
Similarly, Physical Education in the universities cannot be said to have 
L— S 1338—25 
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been organised on very effective lines though much is being done in that 
direction already. Moreover, the larger problem of adult recreation has 
only recently been taken up by orgnising Sports Festivals throur/hout the 
btate and has to be pursued vigorously if it is to yield satisfactory results 
especiaHy as regards women’s Physical Education. The same could be 
said about the compulsory medical examination of students and the tre- 
mendous problem of malnutrition. In fact, the latter has hardly been 
touched so far. It is obvious that problems of such magnitude cannot be 
tackled successfully only with the available resources of the State But 
now that the Government has taken a splendid lead and shown the way 
it is for non-official enterprise to step forth and complete the pioneering 
work of the State Government. 


CHAPTER XI 

EDUCATION OP GIRLS 

(!)• Social Position and Education of Women at the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century . — The education of women is intimately related to 
their position in Society. A change in the social status of women im- 
mediately affects both the extent and the character of their education; and 
conversely, an improvement in the educational provision for women 
necessarily raises their status in Society. These two aspects of womens 
life have, therefore, to be studied together. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the social status of women 
in this State was far from satisfactory. Among the Hindus, women had 
hardly any property rights; child marriages were extremely common or 
rather the order of the day; polygamy was allowed and was fairly com- 
mon among the higher or well-to-do classes; hardly any vocation (ex- 
cept as a domestic servant or a wage-earner in agriculture or industry) 
was open to women and the social and moral code was highly discrimi- 
natory against them; among the higher castes or high class families, 
widow re-marriage and divorce were forbidden or looked down upon and 
the treatment meted out to widows in some communities was inhuman; 
the evil of purdah had spread and its observance had almost become a 
distinction of higher feudal status; and the custom of sati was not only 
practised but was highly venerated as well. Among the Muslims, child- 
marriages were rare; the Muslim women also had better property rights; 
but the evil of purdah prevailed to such an extent that, in the ultimate 
analysis, the social status of Muslim women was not much better than 
that among the Hindus. The population of the other religious communi- 
ties was not large and although amongst some small communities like the . 
Parsis the social status of women was much better, it does not affect the 
general conclusion that, in this State, the status of women was very low 
at the beginning of the last century. 


It follows, therefore, that the educational facilities provided for women 
at this time were almost non-existent. The home was regarded as the 
sole sphere of a woman’s life; and hence the only education considered 
worthwhile for her included cooking, home management, and participation 
in those vocations or arts in which she would be required to help her 
husband. This practical instruction was given to her when she worked 
as an assistant to her mother or some other older woman in the family. 
But formal education of any type was a taboo and girls were never sent 
to the indigenous schools.* References are available to show that the high 
class Muslim families taught their daughters at homeland a similar 
custom undoubtedly prevailed among the Hindus also. But the total 
number of girls thus instructed must have been a microscopic minority 
and it would not be wrong to say that the formal education of women was 
practically non-existent at this time. 

11 (2). The First Attempts (1824-54 ). — The lead in the modern educa- 
tion of women was taken by the missionaries and the credit of having 
opened the first school for Indian girls belongs to the American Missio- 
nary Society. It started a school in Bombay City in 1824 and the work was 
so popular that it had nine schools with 400 pupils in 1829. The same 
Mission opened two schools for Indian Women at Ahmednagar in 1831 
and also established a boarding school for girls soon afterwards. The 
Church Missionary Society opened its first school for Indian women in 
1826 and, in the following ten years, established several girls’ schools in 
the Thana and Nasik Districts. Under the guidance of Dr. Wilson, the 
Scottish Missionary Society made considerable progress in this field in the 
City of Bombay as well as in the districts. Further illustrations are un- 
necessary; and it would be sufficient to state that the pioneer work in 
the education of women in this State, as in the rest of India, was done 
by the missionaries and that the mission schools for girls formed the 
bulk of the total number of girls’ schools existing in the State when the 
Despatch of 1854 was received. 

Indian private enterprise soon followed in the foot-steps of the missio- 
naries. Among the pioneer efforts made in this field by enlightened 
Indians, three deserve special mention. The first was that of the girls’ 
schools started by the “Students’ Literary and Scientific Society” which 
owed its existence to the efforts of Prof. Patton of the Elphinstone Insti- 
tute and with which Shri Dadabhai Naoroji, Dr. Bhau Daji, Rao Saheb 
V. N. Mandlik and others (who were then students of the Institute) were 
connected. This Society was formed in 1847 and two years later it esta- 
blished girls’ schools in which its members imparted instruction, without 
remuneration, for two hours every day. Later on, popular contributions 
became available and full-time paid teachers were appointed for these 
schools. The second is the great work of Mahatma Phule in Poona. This 
far-sighted social reformer realised the importance of educating women 
and, in spite of a stiff and violent opposition from orthodox quarters, con- 
ducted a school for girls in which he and his wife taught together. The 
local hostility to this experiment may be imagined from the statement of 

,*For details, see R. V. Parulekar: Survey of Indigenous Education in the Pro- 
vince of Bombay (1820-30). 
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Mr. Warden, the Judicial Commissioner, who visited the school and 
observed that it reminded him of the “assembly of the early Christians, in 
an upper room with doors shut for fear of the Jews.”* * * § But in spite of all 
such persecution, Mahatma Phule laid the foundations of the modern 
education of women in Maharashtra. Finally, the third pioneer effort was 
that of Shri Maganbhai Karamchand of Ahmedabad who gave a dona- 
tion of Rs. 20,000 for the establishment of two girls’ schools in that city. 
Even before 1854, therefore, we see the small beginnings of the forces 
which have built up the education of women during the last hundred 
years — private enterprise (especially Indian), donations and contributions 
from the public, the vision and sacrifice of far-sighted social reformers, 
and a new leadership of the women themselves. 

While private enterprise was thus forging ahead, the East India 
Company refused to undertake any responsibility for the education of 
women on the ground of religious neutrality. The average cautious offi- 
cial of this period was of the opinion that “the scheme of Female Educa- 
tion is doubtless unpopular, and looked upon by the masses with fear and 
dread , whether Hindus or Mohommadans, and that suspicious, ill-disposed 
natives may consider it subservient in some degree to the views of prose- 
lytlsm.”f He, therefore, refused to lend his support, direct or indirect, to' 
the movement of establishing girls’ schools. Even Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, who did so much for the education of men, was absolutely 
silent on the issue of the education of women and his long Minute of 
over 80 paragraphs does not even contain a reference to it. The official 
neglect of the education of women, therefore, continued throughout this 
period; and in 1853, Lt. Col. William Jocob stated in his evidence before 
the Select Committee of Parliament that “not a single female has come 
as yet under the Government system of education in Western India.”$ 

The credit of changing this attitude goes to Lord Dalhousie, the 
Governor-General of India, who directed the Council of Education “to 
consider its functions as comprising the superintendence of native female 
education” § and declared that it ought to be given the frank and cordial 
support of Government. The Despatch of 1854 approved of these orders 1! 
and thus the responsibility for the education of women was formally 
. accepted by Government in 1854. 

It is a lesson of the history of education in India that the ^education of 
i women has followed that of men at a respectable distance.^/ Government 
accepted responsibility for the education of men in 1813; but it did so 
for women as late as in 1854. In that year, there were, as already stated, 
2,875 schools for the education of men with 1,06,040 pupils; but at the same 
time, the girls’ schools numbered only 65 with an enrolment of about 
3,500 pupils. This was a modest beginning no doubt; but its promise was 
very great and it ultimately exercised a very salutary influence on the 
creation of a new social order in the country. 

* Selections from Educational Records, Volume .II, p. 51. 

f Selections from Educational Records, Vol. II, p. 5J. 

t Ibid, p. 34. 

§ Selections from Educational Records, Vol. II, p. 60. 

|| Para. 83. 
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11 HI Development of the Education of Women (1854-1902).— Follow- 
■ nfthfi Despatch of 1854, Government offered, in 1857, small 

'a^ual “warff to thoae : "primary teachers who would term girls’ classes 
annual re wax progress of this scheme was slow and even in 

SewTtt GcveS £en h t schools contained only 639 girls. In that year 
lbb4 bo, tne the local fund cess became available and it 

forTe Department to start more girls’ schools. In 1870-71. 
before there were as many as 218 girls’ schools (against 23 in 1864-65) 
theretor , and t he Government expenditure on the education of 

STA bs 341 only in 1864415 increased to Rs. 39,337 in 
1870 71 

At this iuncture, Miss Mary Carpenter, the well-known English social 
worker in the field of juvenile delinquency and prison reforms paid a 
visit to India because her interest in the country had been kindled when 
she met Raja Ram Mohan Roy in England. She was received in India as 
a State guest by Governors and the Governor-General. She could, there- 
fore plead the cause of the education of women direct with the highest 
authorities and it was mainly owing to her suggestion that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay decided to establish two training colleges for women, m 
Poona (1870) and Ahmedabad (1871). The difficulties of these early insti- 
tutions may easily be imagined because, of the 8 women who first entered 
the Poona College, some did not know even the alphabet. A training 
college for teachers can function properly only if there are an adequate 
number of feeder schools which train the would-be teachers to a pres- 
cribed minimum standard. But such institutions did not then exist m 
sufficient numbers and the training colleges of this period had to admit 
such women as were willing to enter it without paying any attention to 
their educational attainments. The cart had to be put before the horse 
and a training college had to do the work of a school in the first instance, 
in order that primary schools for girls could be placed under competent 
teachers a little later. No entrance standard was, therefore, prescribed 
till 1878 and even then, the passing of the third primary standard was 
declared to be enough to qualify a student for admission to the College. 
Up to 1882, this college sent out 34 women teachers which works out at 
an average of about 3 per year, the largest number sent out m any year 
being 6 in 1882. The story of the Ahmedabad College is almost similar 
and till 1882, it sent out 33 women teachers. 

Between 1882 and 1902, both these training institutions made considera- 
ble progress. Besides, eight additional training institutions for women 
were also established so that the total number of women under training 
increased to 234 in 1901-02. When the primary education of girls began 
to spread and better educated girls began to seek admission, the entrance 
standard was raised to Standard V .by 1901-02. However as there was no 
common examination (like the Primary School Certificate) on the basis ox 
which girls could be admitted to the college, each training college to 
women had its own code, held its own entrance examination and even had 
its own curriculum which, however, had to be approved by the Depart- 
ment. It may, therefore, be said that, by 1901 -02, t he J.rammg^ of wo men 

* Of these, 3 institutions with an enrolment of 30 women were meant for Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian schools. 
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teachers had already been placed on a permanent basis although the pro- 
gress was not very satisfactory. 

This period also witnessed the introduction of special courses in 
primary schools for girls. The prevailing opinion in the nineteenth 
century was to have an absolutely separate system of education for girls 
with separate schools, separate syllabuses, and even separate text-books, 
not to speak of women teachers and women inspectors. As soon as condi- 
tions became favourable, each one of these measures was being brought 
into practice. Separate schools and women-teachers had already become 
a reality by 1875. The principle of appointing women inspecting officers 
was also recognised because the Lady Superintendents of the training 
colleges at Poona and Ahmedabad were required to supervise the work- 
ing of the girls’ schools in the neighbourhood. In 1877-78, therefore, it 
was felt that the time was ripe for the introduction of separate courses for 
girls’ schools. Two main grounds were put forward in support of this 
change. Firstly, it was argued that a different syllabus was necessary for 
girls’ schools because the average school-life of a girl was very much 
shorter than that of a boy; and secondly, it was pointed out that subjects 
like needle-work which had a special utility for women ought to be 
included in the syllabus for girls’ schools in preference to other subjects. 
These were strong arguments and accordingly a separate four-year course 
was instituted as against a six years’ course which the boys had to study.* 
The separate text-books for girls were long felt to be necessary; but they 
were introduced only as late as in 1906. 

Another development of this period, which was even more significant 
in the long run than the establishment of training colleges for women 
primary teachers was the entry of women in secondary schools and 
colleges. A lead in the matter was taken by advanced communities like 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, and Parsees. But a typical 
event was the establishment of the High School for Indian girls in Poona 
in 1884. The orthodox opinion opposed the establishment of this institu- 
tion very vehemently. But the support given to the cause by social 
workers put the institution on a solid foundation. Thus started a move- 
ment which spread rapidly in the years to follow. Similar battles were 
waged in other centres, but the progressives won all along. Not only 
were more secondary schools established for girls in different centres, 
but girls began to attend boys’ secondary schools in fairly large numbers. 

This expansion of the Secondary Education of girls was naturally follow- 
ed by their entry into colleges. In Western countries, and particularly in 
such older Universities as Oxford and Cambridge, women were not ad- 
mitted to university degrees for a long time and they had to wage a 
bitter fight to secure this right. In the University of Bombay, however, 
there was hardly any conflict over the issue. When the question of ad- 
mitting women to the University arose, the authorities merely passed a 
general resolution to the effect “that words in the masculine in the rules 
of the University shall for the future include also the feminine f and 

* Report of the Bombay Provincial Committee of the Indian Education Commission 
pp. 154-55. 

t Bombay University Calendar (1888) p. 410. 


thereby recognised the equal right of either sex to receive the honours 
and distinctions which it conferred. In 1888, Miss Cornelia Sorabji 
graduated with first class honours in Latin, being the first woman from 
the State to recteive a university degree. The event was considered to be 
so important that the Vice-Chancellor dwelt upon it in his convocation 
address and after congratulating the lady on her success, wished that 
she would “have many followers equally successful.”* Gradually the 
number of girls attending colleges began to increase and in 1901-02 as 
many as 75 girls were reading in collegiate institutions. 

Similarly, the Professional Education of women also made a beginning 
during this period. As stated already, the profession of teachers was 
thrown open to them by the establishment of training colleges in 1870-71. 
Midwifery classes were started in the Grant Medical College (1875-76) 
and women students also began to be admitted to the degree course in 
medicine. In short, women now began to be trained as doctors, nurses 
and midwives and the profession of medicine was also thrown open to 
them. Similarly, the art courses in the J. J. School of Art, Bombay 
attracted several women students and the missionaries started the indus- 
trial training of girls in some of their institutions. It is true that the 
number of girls attending institutions of Professional Education was small 
even in 1901-02 'and that a very large percentage of them belonged to the 
four advanced communities mentioned above. But the significant achieve- 
ment of the period was that the Professional Education of women did 
make a beginning, however humble, and that some careers outside the 
home were thrown open to women for the first time. 

The following table shows the progress of the education of women m 
the State between 1881-82 and 1901-02: — 

Table No. 11 (1) 


Education of Girls ( 1882-1902 ) 



No. of Special Insti- 
tutions for Girls. 

No. of Girls in all 
Institutions. 

Secondary Schools 

1881-82 

28 

1,581 

1886-87 

51 

2,921 

1891-92 

58 

4,070 

1896-97 

63 

3,388 

1901-02 

67 

4,984 

Primary Schools 

1881-82 

326 

19,917 

1886-87 

478 

44,253 

1891-92 

677 

63,155 

1896-97 

744 

67,440 

1901-02 

768 

76,068 


* Bombay University Calendar (1888) p. 411. 
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The number of girls reading in colleges increased from nil in 1881-82 to 
75 in 1901-02 and the total number of girls reading in institutions of Pro- 
fessional Education was 345 in 1901-02 (5 in medical schools; 20 in arts 
schools; 76 in industrial schools; 10 in drawing classed; and 234 in 
teachers training institutions). 

The distribution of girls reading at the different stages of education in 
1901-02 according to communities is given in the following table: — 


Table No. 11 (2) 

Girls under Instruction according to Communities ( 1901 - 02 ) 


Community. 

Colleges. 

Secondary 

Schools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

24 

2,046 

*48 

Parsis 

37 

958 

4,536 

Indian Christians 

8 

1,561 

3,795 

Hindus 

5 

255 

54,263 

Muslims 


46 

12,966 

Others ... 

1 

118 ’ 

460 

Total ... 

75 

4,984 

76,068 


•At this period the primary department of the 'English teaching schools were 
classified as secondary. Hence this low figure. 6 

Taken all in all, therefore, the education of women had made but little 
progress by 1901-02. The total female population of the State according 
U the Census of 1901, was 89,62,708 (British districts only); but the total 
number of girls at schools was only 93,063 (including 11,586 girls reading 
in unrecognised institutions) and the percentage of literacy among women 
was just about 1.00. Most of the girls under instruction were reading in 
primary schools and the higher education of women had just begun and 
was still mostly confined to the four minor but progressive communities 
of Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Parsis, and Indian Christians. Quantita- 
tively, this is a very disappointing picture. But it would be hardly fair to 
the administrators and social workers of this period to judge their achieve- 
ment from modern standards. A better and a more equitable method is 
to compare the conditions in 1901-02 with those which existed at the 
advent of the British rule. At the beginning of the nineteenth century no 
, S ir ^ s attended public schools and an extremely small number was 
educated at home. There was also a strong prejudice against the educa- 
tion of women and their social status was far from satisfactory. As 
against this dark picture, there were over 93,000 girls under instruction 
in 1901-02 and the prejudice against the education of girls in primary 
schools had materially disappeared. What is even more important, public 
conscience had been awakened to the social injustice done to women and 
attempts had begun to be made for ameliorating their condition and 
raising their social status. Bentinck had abolished the custom of sati 
with a firm hand. The re-marriage of Hindu widows had been legalised 
by the Act of 1856, the treatment meted out to them had improved, and 
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several of them were now earning a livelihood as teachers or nurses. 
The very idea of the age of consent was unknown prior to 1854; but the 
Indian Penal Code of 1860 introduced the concept and fixed it at ten years; 
and the Act of 1891 raised it to twelve. Several attempts were made by 
social workers like Shri Malbari to raise the age of marriage by a legal 
enactment; but they did not succeed. However, the age of marriage for 
girls had actually been raised by a few years during the nineteenth cen- 
tury and by 1901 child marriages had become less frequent, especially 
in the urban areas and among the middle and higher classes. This was 
due to several causes such as (1) the indirect effect of the attempts to 
raise the age of marriage; (2) the public realisation of the evils of child 
marriages; (3) the rise in the age of marriage for boys as a result of 
economic factors; and (4) the genuine desire of some parents to educate 
their daughters before they were married. In other words, the initial 
inertia in the education of women had been largely overcome by the end 
of the nineteenth century, its foundations had been firmly laid, and the 
stage had been set for a rapid expansion in all directions. For this valu- 
able spade-work in the cause of the education of women, the social 
workers and administrators of the period deserve a great tribute. 

11 (4). Development of the Education of Women (1902-37 ). — The 
education of women developed at a far greater speed during the first four 
decades of the present century. This was due to a number of factors — 
political, administrative, and social. The great awakening created among 
the people by the struggle for freedom organised under the Indian 
National Congress, and especially the participation therein by large 
numbers of women under i the lead of Mahatma Gandhi, created an atmos- 
phere which was extremely favourable, not only to educational progress, 
but for social reconstructioii as well. The reconstitution of Indian Legisla- 
tures under the Government of India Act, 1919, with large elected 
majorities made it possible to undertake legislation for social reforms — 
a responsibility which the British administrators of the earlier period had 
generally avoided on grounds of social and religious neutrality. The age 
of consent was raised to fourteen in 1925; and in 1929, the Sarda Act which 
raised the minimum age for the marriage of girls to 14 years was placed 
on the statute book by the Central Legislature. It is true that this Act 
was a rather half-hearted measure and that it was never fully effective. 
But it had a great educative influence and the percentage of child 
marriages was greatly reduced by 1937. Other social and economic factors 
such as urbanisation, the break-up of the joint family, the increasing 
desire of boys to postpone marriage till after their education was com- 
pleted and they were able to secure a job (which led to an increase in their 
own age of marriage), also contributed to the same result. This rise in 
the age of marriage increased the duration of school-life for girls and 
also enabled them to receive higher education to a much larger extent 
than in the past. For the first time in the history of this State, women 
were now given political rights. They were able to vote in the elections 
to local bodies and the Legislatures; and not only could they contest 
elections to these bodies, but on most of them seats were even reserved 
for them. Besides, a new leadership of social workers had now been 
built up among women themselves. Organisations like the All India 



Women’s Conference had been established and were actively striving t< 
improve the general lot of women. As may be easily anticipated, thes< 
tremendous social changes created a very favourable background for the 
rapid expansion of the education of women. 

The following table shows the advance of the education of womer 
between 1901-02 and 1936-37 : — 

Table No. 11 (3) 


Education of Girls ( 1902-1937 ) 




No. of Special 
Institutions 
for Girls. 

No. of Girls 
in all 

Institutions. 

1. Colleges 

1901-02 


75 


1906-07 


96 


1911-12 


105 


1916-17 


177 


1921-22 


258 


1926-27 


449 


h 1931-32 


815 ’ 


1936-37 


1,245 

2. Secondary Schools 

* 1901-02 

67 

4,934 


1906-07 

* 72 

5,932 


1911-12 

79 

7,534 


1916-17 

77 

9,037 


1921-22 

87 

11,393 


1926-27 

87 

13,531 


1931-32 

100 

19,637 


1936-37 

104 

25,820 

3. Primary Schools 

1901-02 

768 

7S : 063 


1906-07 

979 

89,044 


1911-12 

1,154 

1,26,703 


1916-17 

1,110 

1,21,324 


1921-22 

1,452 

1,61,085 


1926-27 

1,535 

1,98,604 


1931-32 

1,732 

2,62,325 


1936-37 

1,478 

2,87,061 

4. Special Schools (in- 

1901-02 

11 

345 

cluding Training 

1906-07 

15 

360 

Institutions). 

1911-12 

21 

639 


1916-17 

29 

1,146 


1921-22 

42 

2,343 


1926-27 

44 

2,817 


1931-32 

57 

2,814 


1936-37 

51 

3,291 


It will be seen that the number of women studying at the collegiate 
stage has increased from 75 to 1,245. Creditable as this progress is, there 
were several other important achievements of women in this field which 
are not shown by the bald statistics given above. For example, the old 
prejudice about the intellectual inferiority of women was given a rude 
shock during this period. When girls began to attend secondary schools 
and colleges and took up the study of courses originally designed for boys 
(for the simple reason that special courses did not exist), the educators 
were apprehensive that the curricula might be too heavy for the capaci- 
ties of women and that their health might be adversely affected by the 
strain of school studies. But contrary to all such fears, several brilliant 
women won honours and prizes in open competition with men. For 
example, Kumari Reuben stood first in the Matriculation Examination in 
1905; Kumari Sita Ajagaonkar won the much coveted Jagannath 
Shankarshet Scholarship at the Matriculation in 1919 and was the first 
woman to secure this honour; in 1921, Kumari Sulabha Panandikar was 
the first woman to win the Ellis prize at the Matriculation in addition to 
the Jagannath Shankarshet Scholarship; in 1926, Kumari Venu 
Abhyankar topped the list of the students at the School Leaving Exami- 
nation; and so on. Successes of this type naturally increased the self- 
confidence of women and gave a great impetus to the development of 
their higher education. Similarly, the number of women appearing at the 
different examinations of the Bombay University was increasing very 
rapidly every year.* The Professional Education of women had also ex- 
panded during this period and women were now entering careers which 
had been formerly closed to them. In 1936-37, 186 women were studying 
in professional colleges as against 45 in 1901-02. Of these, 18 were reading 
in law colleges, 140 in colleges of medicine, 21 in the Secondary Train- 
ing College at Bombay, 2 in the College of Agriculture, Poona, and 5 in 
colleges of commerce. In short, it may be said that the collegiate educa- 
tion of women was now increasing in variety as well as gaining in depth 
and extent. It was also during this period that the S. N. D. T. Indian 
Women’s University was established in 1916. Its history has already been 
narrated in Chapter VI. 

In the field of Secondary Education, it will be seen from the above 
table that there has been a great increase in the number of secondary 
schools for girls during this period— they stood at 104 in 1936-37 against 
67 in 1901-02. It must be remembered that most hf these schools were 
conducted by private enterprise because, even in 1936-37, Government 
maintained only one High School for Girls at Ahmedabad and 6 Middle 
Schools at Thana, Nasik, Ahmednagar, Dharwar, Bijapur and Poona (this 


* For instance, in 1935-36, the number of women who passed the University Exa- 

mmations included the following; — 


Examination. 

No. passed. 

Examination. 

No. passed. 

M. A. 

10 

LL. B. 

3 

M. Sc 

3 

Intermediate in Arts 

158 

B. A. (Honours) 

66 

Intermediate in 

52 

B. A. (Pass) 

51 

Science. 


B. Sc. 

14 

M. B. B. S. 

16 

M. D. 

1 

Matriculation 

544 

B. T. 

24 
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was the Anglo-Urdu school for Muslim girls). From the financial point 
of view, secondary schools for girls were not as successful as the high 
schools for boys. The average strength of a secondary school for girls was 
generally smaller; it was compelled to charge lower rates of fees and to 
allow larger number of free places than in boys’ schools because parents 
were not as willing to spend on the education of daughters as on that of 
their sons; and, as women teachers were more difficult to be obtained, they 
had to be paid at a higher rate than men, thus adding materially to the 
expenditure on establishment. In spite of all these handicaps, the public 
was conducting a very large number of special secondary schools for girls 
for the reason that the Government enterprise in the field was limited 
and entirely out of proportion to the demand. 

Another important development of this period was the large increase 
in the number of women teachers employed in secondary schools. In 
1936-37, there were as many as 1,414 women teachers working in secondary 
schools (261 in middle schools and 1,153 in high schools) as against 
1,087 men teachers in middle schools and 4,575 men teachers in high 
schools. In other words, one teacher out of every five in a secondary 
school was a woman. This large number was due to three causes. In the 
first place, the increasing desire of educated women to have an indepen- 
dent career for themselves, combined with the increasing economic 
pressure that was being exerted on the educated classes, led to much 
larger employment of women in this field which was respectable as well 
as fairly well-paid. Secondly, the increase in the number of special 
secondary schools for girls also helped the trend because, during this 
period, the staff of such schools consisted mostly, if not exclusively, of 
women; and thirdly, the Department insisted that in all boys’ schools to 
which girls were admitted, a number of women teachers (in proportion 
to the number of girls enrolled) must be appointed. 

Still another notable development of this period was the attempt to 
introduce a specialised curriculum for girls in secondary schools. At the 
beginning of this period, the number of secondary schools for girls was 

small and hence it had not been possible to differentiate between the 

curricula of high schools for boys and for girls. The problem was soon 
taken up during this period. Drawing and music were generally intro- 
duced as regular subjects in girls’ schools while domestic science was 

introduced as an optional subject and girls were permitted to take it in 

lieu of science at the Matriculation Examination. But for several reasons, 
very few girls availed themselves of this option and'the alternative course 
did not become popular. Even the special schools for girls did not gene- 
rally have the necessary equipment for teaching domestic science and 
the boys’ schools to which a large number of girls were admitted did 
not have it at all. Besides, domestic science was not a subject permitted 
in the first year class in the arts and science colleges and consequently, 
the girls did not find it advantageous to take up this subject at the 
secondary stage. Moreover, the failure of the universities to provide for^ 
the teaching of this subject at the collegiate stage made it impossible for 
the schools to have properly qualified and competent teachers to teach 
it at the secondary level. The experiment cannot, therefore, be said to 
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have been successful although the need of improving the situation was 
being keenly realised by 1937. 

The following distribution of the girls in secondary schools in 1936-37, 
may be compared with that given earlier for 1901-02 : — 

Table No. 11 (4) 

Girls in Secondary Schools according to Communities ( 1936-37 ) 

No. of Girls 

Community. m Secondary- 

Schools. 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians ... ... ... 2,712 

Indian Christians ... ... ... 4,709 

Hindus ... ... ... 13,076 

Muslims ... ... ... 711 

Parsis ... ... ... 3,533 

Others ... ... ... 1,079 

Total ... 25,820 

It shows that the Hindus and the Muslims had now taken to the 
Secondary Education of girls and that the prejudice in this respect had 
disappeared by 1936-37 just as that against Primary Education had dis- 
appeared by 1901-02. 

In the primary stage, the figures given in the preceding table will 
show the large expansion that had taken place during this period. The 
number of special primary schools for girls had increased from 768 in 
1901-02 to 1,478 in 1936-37; and the total enrolment of girls in primary 
schools had increased from 76,068 in 1901-02 to 2,87,061 in 1936-37. In the 
latter year, there were as many as 5,416 women teachers in primary 
schools of whom 2,816 or 52 per cent, were trained. The number „of train- 
ing institutions for women had increased to 17 of which 4 were conducted 
by Government, 1 by the Bombay Municipality, and 12 by private enter- 
prise; and the total number of women under training had increased to 
946 as against 234 in 1901-02. The special primary course for girls which 
consisted of four standards only in 1901-02 was now extended to six 
standards.* A special school leaving examination at the end of the pri- 
mary course was organised for girls in 1924, on the analogy of a similar 
examination which was being conducted for boys for several years in the 
past. In the first year of the examination, only 915 girls appeared for 
it in the State as a whole and 476 passed. But it made rapid progress and 
in 1936-37, as many as 5,347 gjrls appeared for it and 2,013 passed. With 
the introduction of this examination, it became possible to adopt it as the 
uniform standard for admission to training institutions, and to reorganise 
the training course for women. It was now decided that the total training 

* This was still lower than the primary course for boys the duration of which had 
been raised to Std. VII in 1901-02. 
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period for a woman teacher should be three years. The first year was 
almost equivalent to Standard VII of the boys’ schools, because the girls 
admitted to this year had only passed an examination equivalent to 
Standard VI of boys’ schools. The second and third years of the course 
for women, therefore, were equivalent to the first and second years of 
the course for men (who had a still further course of the third year again 
open to them). As in the secondary stage, an attempt was also made 
at this stage to introduce a different curriculum for girls’ schools and was 
more successful. In the beginning, domestic economy, needle-work 
nature study, school-gardening, drawing and hand-work were intro- 
duced as optional subjects for girls and later on, all of them except nature 
study and school-gardening were made compulsory. Greater attention 
also began- to be paid to Physical Education in girls 1 schools. On the whole, 
therefore, the Primary Education of girls may be said to have made very 
considerable progress during this period. The only disquieting features 
were two. Firstly, the wastage in the Primary Education of girls was 
somewhat larger than that in the boys’ schools partly because a girl was 
more useful at home and was consequently withdrawn from the school at 
a much earlier age than the boy, and partly because the age of marriage 
had not risen sufficiently in rural areas so that parents withdrew their 
girls from schools as soon as they were married or even betrothed. 
Secondly, a very small number of girls proceeded to the higher primary 
standards. In 1936-37, for example, the girls in primary schools were dis- 
tributed as follows: — 

Table No. 11 (5) 

Girls ,in Primary Schools according to Standards ( 1936-37 ) 


Standard. 

Number of Girls. 

Percentage. 

Infants 

1,17,472 

40.9 

Standard I 

53,912 

18.8 

Standard II 

44,318 

15.5 

Standard III 

31,666 

11.0 

Standard IV 

22,991 

8.0 

Total, Lower Primary Stage: 

2,70,359 

94.2 

Standard V 

9,084 

3.2 

Standards VI and VII 

7,618 

2.6 

Total, Upper Primary Stage: 

% 16,702 

5.8 

Grand Total 

2,87,061 

100.0 

(Lower and Upper Primary 



Stages). 




A, g, — The girls in Standard VII were those who attended it in boys’ schools. 


The above table shows that as many as 41 per cent of the total number 
of girls enrolled in primary schools were in the Infants Class only and 
that onlv 5 8 per cent, of them proceeded to the upper primary standards. 
This cannot be called satisfactory; but the situation in the boys’ schools 
also was similar and only slightly better— the enrolment in the Infants 
Class being 39.3 per cent, and that in the upper primary standards 
6.2 per cent. 

In so far as special schools are concerned, the number of these institu- 
tions had increased to 51 in 1936-37 against 11 in 1901-02 and their enrol- 
ment had increased to 3,291 in 1936-37 against 345 in 1901-02. Of these, 
1219 were in technical and industrial schools; 89 in commercial schools; 
and 115 in miscellaneous special schools. The movement of Adult Educa- 
tion which had been restricted to men in the earlier period, was now 
extended to women, especially after the transfer of control in 1921. In 
1936-37, there were 9 classes for adult women with an enrolment of 643. 

An important development of this period, in so far as the organisation 
of the Department is concerned, was the creation of two posts of the 
Inspectresses of Girls’ Schools in the Indian Educational Service in 1902. 
Two European ladies were recruited in England for these posts and one of 
them was posted in Sind and other in Bombay with jurisdiction over 
Bombay and Northern Division. In 1917-18, a third post of Inspectress of 
Girls’ Schools was created for Kannada schools with headquarters at 
Dharwar; but in 1923, this officer was given jurisdiction over the Central 
and Bombay Divisions and her headquarters was shifted to Poona. On 
the decision to discontinue further recruitment to the I.E.S. these posts 
were transferred to the Women’s Branch of the Bombay Educational 
Service Class I in 1930. A functional Inspectorate for the Girls’ Schools 
which had been demanded since 1870 was thus created during this period 
for the first time. 

11 (5). Development of the Education of Women (1937-55). — In the 
following period of about two decades, the education of women made an 
even more rapid progress than between 1901 and 1937. The combined 
effect of the introduction of Provincial Autonomy in 1937, the attainment 
of Independence in 1947, and the assumption of office by a Popular 
Ministry which was committed to remove all inequalities based on sex, 
and the general awakening of the public conscience to the urgency of 
removing the past injustice done to women, was to create a more favour- 
able background for the general progress of women than that during any 
earlier period of history. Consequently, a number of social and political 
reforms were immediately carried out and the extent of discrimination 
against women was substantially reduced. The Constitution of India 
guaranteed an equality of status to women. Although women had been 
enfranchised in the past, the adoption of property as the main basis for 
franchise put the women at a disadvantage 'and the number of women 
voters was proportionally very small. The adoption of the adult franchise 
under the Constitution, therefore, removed the political inequalities of the 
past and granted equal political rights to women. The highest offices 
under the State were also thrown open to women and they were appoint- 
ed as Governors, Ministers, Deputy Ministers, Ambassadors, etc. The 
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principle that there should be no discrimination on the ground of sex -in 
any public service under Government was also accepted and a far larger 
number of women began to be employed in several cadres of services to 
which they had hardly any access in the past. The Government of 
Bombay legislated against bigamy and for the grant of divorce under 
certain conditions.* A more comprehensive legislation on the subject has 
now been passed by the Indian Parliament also. Similarly, a proposal to 
confer property rights on Hindu women is also under the consideration 
of the Government of India, In short, the social status of women was 
very largely raised during this period so that it led to a great expansion 
in the educational facilities provided for them, 

The following table shows the advance of the education of women 
between 1937 and 1955; — 

Table No. 11 {6) 

Education of Girls (1937-55) 


K amber oi SgBcial Number u-i 

InBti'ubtoni' Girl a In nil 

£or Giria. Institutions- 

1. 

Colleges 


1936-37 


1,245 




1941-42 

l 

2.096 




1946-47 

l 

3,177 




1951-112 

7 

»,1«7 




iA 

8 

njwe 




1954-55 

5 

12,871 

2 , 

Secondary Schools 

. , + 

1336-57 

104 

25,020 




1341-42 

14 fl 

43,206 




1346-47 

184 

62,626 




1951-52 

170 

96.134 




1955-54 

130 

1,02,558 




1354-55 

1S4 

1,14,124 

3. 

Primary Schools 

41 - 

1936-37 

1,478 

2.37,061 




1941-42 

1,391 

4,26,744 




194MT 

1.304 

4,39,783 




1951-52 

2,069 

11 ,90,635 




1953-54 

2 „053 

11,7(064 




1954-55 

2,049 

12,73,175 

4, 

Special Schools 


lQ^fl-97 

51 

3,201 




1941-42 

200 

9,282 




1940-47 

464 

15.498 




1851-52 

2,003 

56,691 




1053^54 

2.354 

80,151 




1954-55 

2,641 

86,853 

y 

Total enrolment u£ 

girls 

1836-37 

1,681 

3,26,571 


(including that m 

On- 

1841-42 

2.063 

‘1,90,3 fl7 


recognised schools). 


1946-47 

2,414 

5,81,333 




1951-52 

3,310 

13,83,171 




1953-54 

4,609 

13,08,752 i 

— 

. 


1954-55 

4,914 

14,08,278 \ 


bay Hindu Divorce Act. 1947. 


1946, and the Bam- 


ENROLMENT OF GIRLS 
IN RECOGNISED EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



■ ipt r Mfrn 
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It will be seen from the above table that there has been a great expan- 
sion in every field of education. At the collegiate stage, there were eight 
special institutions for women and all of them had been started or recog- 
nised during the period under review. They included (1) the S. N. D. T. 
Women’s University, (2) five colleges* affiliated to it and located at 
Bombay, Poona, Baroda, Surat, and Ahmedabad, (3) the Sophia College, 
Bombay, conducted by the Convent of the Sacred Heart, and (4) the 
Faculty of Home Science started by the M. S. University of Baroda (this 
is the first and as yet the only institution of its type in the State). 

It is also interesting to note that the public opinion in Bombay has 
never been hostile to co-education at the collegiate stage. In most other 
parts of India, the people were strongly opposed to sending their grown- 
up daughters to men’s colleges; and consequently, separate colleges for 
women were started there at an early date. Even in 1901-02, there were 
as many as 12 colleges for women in the whole of India — 3 in Madras, 
3 in Bengal, and 6 in Uttar Pradesh. But no separate colleges for women 
were started in Bombay until 1916 when the S. N. D. T. Indian Women’s 
University was 'established. The colleges started by this institution were 
naturally attended by girls only; but they have not been very largely 
attended, even after the University has been placed on a statutory basis. 
A college for girls was started at Poona by the Maharashtra Girls’ 
Education Society but it had to be closed down for a lack of support, 
although hundreds of girls were attending the Poona Colleges for Men 
at the same time. The Sophia College in Bombay was started in 1941; 
but in spite of it and the Women’s University and its college, the number 
of girls attending colleges for men is far larger than that enrolled in 
separate colleges for women. This is also true of every other centre 
where a separate college for girls has been started. It may, therefore, be 
stated that the general public opinion in the State is in favour of co-educa- 
tion at the collegiate stage, although the separate colleges are rendering 
a useful service to the education of women. 

The increase in the number of girls attending colleges is very large 
and deserves special notice. In 1936-37, the total number of girls enrolled 
in colleges was 1,245 only; but in 1954-55, it rose to 12,871, of whom 
10,819 were reading in colleges of arts and science and 2,047 in profes- 
sional colleges. 

In the field of Secondary Education , it is seen that the total number of 
secondary schools for girls has increased from 104 in 1936-37 to 184 in 
1954-55; and that the total number of girls reading at the secondary stage 
has increased from 25,820 in 1936-37 to 1,14,124 in 1954-55. As in the 
earlier period, the number of women teachers showed a great increase 
during this period as well, the most prominent reason of the increase 
being the economic pressure that was exerted upon the educated middle 
classes due to the steep rise in the cost of living during the Second 
World War. The attempts to develop a separate curriculum for girls 
were continued during this period also. The study of Home Science now 
became more popular, especially as the subject was introduced in the 

* These were classified as unrecognised institutions till 1951 when the University 
was put on a statutory basis. 
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Secondary School Certificate Examination Syllabus. The possibility of 
having competent teachers to teach it in secondary schools now increased 
considerably because of the organisation of the Faculty of Home Science 
by the M. S. University of Baroda. Besides, the adoption of the scheme 
of multipurpose high schools towards the end of the period under review 
made it possible to give financial assistance to girls’ high schools for 
organising the teaching of the subject on proper lines. On the whole, 
therefore, it may be said that the Secondary Education of girls increased 
both in quantity and in quality during this period and that the stage was 
now set for the adoption of a fairly large scale programme for introducing 
diversified courses specially suited to the requirements of girls. 

In recent years the tendency of the public seems to be growing in 
favour of co-education at the secondary stage. The policy of the Depart- 
ment has been to encourage co-education at the primary stage, especially 
at the lower primary, and to discourage co-education or mixed schools at 
the secondary stage. But the tendency of the parents to send their 
daughters to secondary schools for boys is continually on the increase as 
the following statistics will show: — 

Table No. 11 (7) 


Co-education in Secondary Schools ( 1901-55 ) 


Year. 

1 

No. of GirlB 
in Boys’ 
Schools. 

2 

No. of Girls 
in Girls’ 
Schools. 

3 

Percentage of 
column 2 to 
column 3. 

4 

1901-02 

664 

4,320 

15.4 

1911-12 

1,283 

6,251 

20.5 

1921-22 

1,716 

9,677 

17.8 

1931-32 

3,287 

14,435 

22.8 

1941-42 

14,091 

29,208 

48.2 

1951-52 

44,474 

51,660 

86.1 

1953-54 

47,144 

55,414 

86.9 

1954-55 

52,919 

61,205 

86.5 


Of course, it would not be quite correct to ascribe all the increase in the 
number of girls attending secondary schools for boys (that is shown in 
the above table) to the desire of parents for co-education. A closer analy- 
sis shows that several other factors are also at work. Most of the 
secondary schools for girls are located in the larger towns and hence the 
girls in the smaller places to which Secondary Education has now spread 
are required to attend boys’ schools as a matter of necessity. Even in the 
larger towns, the number of separate schools is not very large and they 
are not equally accessible from all parts of the city or town. Hence, 
parents naturally prefer to send their daughters to a boys’ school which 


is nearer home than to a more distant separate school for girls. Some- 
times the higher efficiency often maintained by the boys’ schools tempts 
the parents to prefer them to girls’ schools. As these are genuine grounds 
for sending girls to boys’ schools the Department permits co-educational 
secondary schools to function under certain restrictions. For example, it 
takes care to see that there is no unhealthy competition between co- 
educational schools and girls’ schools and also discourages girls from 
attending boys’ schools in places which have independent schools for girls. 
When the admission of girls to boys’ schools is inevitable, the Depart- 
ment compels the managements concerned to provide special amenities to 
girls such as separate retiring rooms, provisions of special sanitary 
arrangements, etc. The managements of co-educational schools are also 
required to employ at least one woman teacher for every 40 girls attend- 
ing the school. Under the circumstances, this is the best that can he done. 

Another important development of this period is the emphasis placed 
on Government high schools for girls. As stated before, Government 
conducted only one high school for girls and six middle schools in 
1936-37. Government now decided that it would conduct a few high 
schools for girls, although the general policy is to leave this field to 
private enterprise as far as possible. Accordingly the Middle Schools at 
Thana, Nasik, Ahmednagar, Dharwar and Bijapur have been developed 
into full-fledged High Schools and an attempt is being made to develop 
them by introducing diversified courses in home science and art. Besides, 
a number of secondary schools for girls, which used to be conducted in the 
past by merged Indian States, had to be taken over by Government. 
Some of these, however, have already been transferred to private enter- 
prise and the final decision on a few still left with the Department is 
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In the field of Primary Education 9 the expansion is eveq greater. The 
number of separate schools for girls increased from 1,478 in 1936-37 to 
2,049 in 1954-55; and the total number of girls reading in primary schools 
increased from 2,87,061 in 1936-37 to 12,79,175 in 1954-55. The main reason 
for the increase is the policy of extending compulsory education adopted 
by the Popular Ministry. Under this programme, compulsion was applied 
simultaneously to boys and girls, in contrast to the policy of the earlier 
period under which compulsion was applied to boys only in most cases, 
and it was generally believed that compulsion should be applied to boys 
only in the first instance and extended to girls at a later date when public 
opinion was sufficiently educated. This decision of the Popular Ministry, 
therefore, is of fundamental importance in the history of the education 
of women. It makes the beginning of a new order under which equality 
of treatment was to be provided for both the sexes. 

Another important development in this field was the introduction of a 
course of equal duration for all primary schools whether meant for boys 
or girls. As stated earlier, the primary course for girls’ schools was spread 
over seven years (Infants Class and Standards I- VI) in 1936-37 while that 
for boys' schools was spread over eight years (Infants Class and 
Standards I- VII). The Popular Ministry which was pledged to remove all 
discrimination against women, revised the primary course, abolished the 
Infants Class, and introduced a common course spread over seven years 
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attarJ rf+ ^v 7 schools In the State. Thus, the inferiority that had been 
auached to the primary course for girls since 1877-78 was finally elimi- 
iiated. As can be easily anticipated, this introduction of a common course 
removed the need for conducting a separate school leaving examination., 
or gir s a the end of the primary course. Hence, a common Primary 
i-i °° ^ rtl f icate Examination was introduced in 1948 for boys and girls 
alilre. This was a still further step in granting equality to women. 

T m eS ? far ' reachm g reforms in the curriculum of primary schools 
enabled Government to re-organise the training course of women primary 
teachers as well. In 1936-37, the training course for women was spread 
over three years, but even at the end of the third year, they reached the 
same point which men reached at the end of the second year of their 
training. With the introduction of a common Primary School Certificate 
Examination for boys and girls, the admission standard for women’s 
training colleges became equal to that of men’s training colleges. Hence 
a continuous training course of two years’ duration was introduced both 
tor men and women teachers during this period. Thus disappeared the 
last vestige of the old discrimination against women. 

. The num ber of women teachers employed in primary schools also 
increased very considerably during this period— from 5,416 in 1936-37 to 
20,230 m 1954-55. The number of training colleges for women was also 
increased and in 1954-55, as many as 56 training institutions for women 
with an enrolment of 4,636 were conducted as against 17 training colleges 
for women with an enrolment of 947 that existed in 1936-37 Of these 
8 were conducted by Government, and 48 by private bodies. The percen- 
tage of trained women primary teachers was 64.3 in 1954-55. 


A very important decision taken by Government during this period was 
to encourage co-education at the primary stage. Ever since the beginning 
of the present century, the public opinion in the State was gradually 
veering round in favour of co-education at the primary stage as the 
■following statistics will show: — 


Table No. 11 (8) 

Co-education in Primary Schools ( 1901-55 ) 


5Tear. 

1 


No. of Girls 
in Boys’ 
Schools. 

2 


No. of Girls Percentage of 

in Girls’ column 2 to 

Schools. column 3. 

3 4 


1901-02 

27,438 

1911-12 

44,058 

1921-22 

60,076 

1931-32 

97,348 

1941-42 

2,03,362 

1951-52 

7,65,200 

1953-54 

7,50,918 

1954-55 

8.42,136 


48,630 

56.4 

82,645 

53.3 

1,01,009 

59.5 

1,64,977 

59.0 

2,23,382 

91.0 

4,31,435 

177.4 

4,19,446 

179.0 

4,37,039 

192.7 


It will be noticed from the above table that in 1901-02, the numbei^of 
girls attending boys’ schools was about half of that in girls’ schools, and 
. that by 1941-42, it was about equal to it. The stage was thus ripe to* take 


a bold step ahead. Government, therefore, decided that, wherever 
possible, common schools for boys and girls should be maintained in 
Standards I-IV and that separate schools for girls should be encouraged 
only in the upper primary stage. This policy has enabled the Department 
r to eliminate small and uneconomic primary schools for girls and has led 
to an economy in expenditure simultaneously with an increase in effici- 
ency. The new common schools for boys and girls are generally provided 
with a mixed staff and hence the special needs of girls are properly taken 
care of. The public has also supported this policy with the result that the 
number of girls in boys’ schools is now about twice the number in girls’ 
schools and the position in 1901-02 is exactly reversed. 

In the field of Special Education ? the progress was as notable as in other 
branches. In 1901-02, the number of special schools was 11 with an enrol- 
ment of 345; in 1936-37, it increased only to 51 special schools with an 
enrolment of 3,291 pupils (of these the adult classes for women number- 
ed only 9 and had an enrolment of 643 only); but in 1954-55, the number 
of special schools for girls increased to 2,641 and they had a total enrol- 
ment of 77,801. Of these, the adult classes numbered 2,262 with an enrol- 
ment of 59,903. The progress has obviously no precedent in the history 
of education in this State. 

In so far as the organisation of the Department is concerned, steps were 
taken, at the beginning of this period, to strengthen the special inspecto- 
rate for girls’ schools. As stated earlier, there were only two Inspectresses 
of Girls’ Schools (in Indian Educational Service) in the whole State in 
1936-37.* As the number of educational divisions was four, it was decided 
to have one woman Inspecting Officer for each division and two addi- 
tional posts were created in B. E. S. Class II (Women’s Branch) and were 
designated as Assistant Inspectresses of Girls’ Schools. The two Indian 
Educational Service posts were now assigned to the Bombay and Poona 
Divisions and the two Class II posts were assigned to the Northern and 
Central Divisions. Moreover, it was also decided to appoint at least one or 
two women as Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectresses with a view to 
encouraging the education of girls at the primary stage. When the 
number of educational divisions was increased to five in 1945 or to six 
in 1948, an additional post of an Assistant Inspectress of Girls’ Schools for 
each new division was created in B. E. S. Class II (Women’s Branch). 

In 1953, the question of the future of the special inspectorate for girls’ 
schools came up for consideration again as a part of the re-organisation 
of the Department. Under the directive of the Constitution, the separate 
existence of the Women’s Branch had already been done away with and 
the Department now had a common cadre of inspecting staff without any 
discrimination on the ground of sex. The time was, therefore, ripe to 
take a more fundamental decision in the matter. After a careful review 
of the problem, Government directed that all posts of Assistant 
Inspectresses of Girls’ Schools be abolished and that only two posts of 
Inspectresses of Girls’ Schools should be retained — one for the Northern- 
half of the State and the other for the Southern-half. The principle that 

* The third post of the Inspectress of Girls’ Schools was for Sind and ceased' to 
exist with its separation in 1936-37. 
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the separate schools for girls should ordinarily be inspected by women 
officers is still accepted. But even the abolition of special inspectorate for 
women does not create any difficulties in this matter because a fairl^ 
large number of inspecting officers at every level are women. 

A word is necessary here regarding the post of the Inspectress of Urdu 
Gmls Schools This was provisionally created in 1913 on a representation 
made by the Muslim Educational Conference in 1912. The post was made 
permanent in 1915 and in 1930, it was assigned to B. E. S. Class II 
(Women’s Branch). This post continued to exist till 1953, when it was 
abolished as a result of the re-organisation of the Department and th° 
general decision to discontinue the special inspectorate for girls’ schools' 

11 (6). Conclusion .— A hundred and thirty years have now passed 
since the first primary school for girls was started in Bombay City by 
the American Mission. It is, therefore, worthwhile from this centenary 
year of the Department to have both a retrospect and a prospect of the 
education of women in this State. 


In 1824, no girls attended schools of any type; and even the schools for 
boys were few. Thirty years later, when the Department of Education 
was first created, 1,06,040 boys were at school as against about 3,500 girls. 
At the turn of the nineteenth century, 93,063 girls were under instruction 
as against 5,46,805 boys, In 1936-37, the total number of girls under 
instruction in all recognised and unrecognised institutions was 3,26,571 as 
against 10,09,318 boys. In 1954-55, however, the number of girls under 
instruction was as high as 14,98,276 as against 33,88,895 boys. In other 
words, there is one girl under instruction for every two boys in 1954-55, 
whereas only one girl was under instruction for every 34 boys in 1855.' 
The figures of literacy are available from 1891 and are given in the 
following table: — 


education of women has been accelerating in a sort of geometric progres- 
sion, there is every reason to hope that it will become equal to that of 
men at no distant date. 

A similar revolution has been brought about in the social status of 
women also. From the very unsatisfactory position described in the open- 
ing paragraph of this Chapter, women have now advanced to a position 
which is very near to perfect equality with men. The constitution has 
put a ban on all discrimination on the ground of sex; several disabilities 
of women have been remedied by legislation and steps are already being 
talrfn to remove some others that can he remedied by an Act of the 
Legislature. Even in respect of that discrimination which can only be 
overcome by awakening social conscience and educating public opinion, a 
great improvement is already noticed, partly as a result of the spread of 
education among women and partly as a consequence of men’s realisation 
of the injustice that used to be done to them in the past. It may, there- 
fore, be said that the women of this State are now well set on their march 
to the goal of complete political, economic, and social equality with men 
and that it will not be long before they reach it. 

A hundred years ago, the education of women was regarded as a special 
problem that bristled with difficulties and had to be handled with 
extreme caution. To-day, it has almost ceased to be a problem of educa- 
tion. All that is indicated to safeguard the interests of women is a rigid 
adherence to the doctrine of “no discrimination on the grounds of sex” 
and an intensive effort to develop a good system of education for the 
people as a whole. 


CHAPTER XII 


Table No. 11 (9) 


Literacy of Men and Women ( 1891-1951 ) 




Number per 1000 (all ages) who are literate. 

Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1891 

91 

5 

57 

1901 

108 

9 

68 

1911 

114 

13 

71 

1921 

134 

23 

89 

1931 

143 

24 

99 

1941 

287 

84 

183 

1951 

355 

129 

246 

N. B . — The statistics from 
Sind and Native States. 

1891 to 1931 are for Bombay Presidency 

inclusive of 


It will be evident, therefore, that the gap between the education of 
men and women was very wide a hundred years ago; and that not only y 
has the education of men and women expanded largely since 1855, but 
the gap between the two is also being very rapidly bridged. As the 


EDUCATION OF THE BACKWARD CLASSES 

/ 

J 

12 (1). The Backward Classes an the State of Bombay . — There are 
several underprivileged communities in Indian Society whose education 
presents special problems to the administration. These are broadly des- 
cribed as the “backward classes” and consist of three important groups, 
viz : — 

(a) The Scheduled Castes . — This group includes all those communities 
at the lowest rung of the Hindu social ladder which have been tradi- 
tionally regarded as “untouchable.” The mere fact of ‘untouchability’ 
created such social and economic barriers to the education of these classes 
that they had to be regarded as “backward” and special measures had to 
be adopted to spread education among them and to raise their social 
status.* This group consists of 36 communities with a total population of 
30,03,024. 

(b) The Schedule Tribes . — This group includes the aboriginal and hill 
tribes in the State. Due mainly to their isolation from the body of the 
Indian Society, these ancient communities live a life of such poverty, 
ignorance and degradation that the problems of their education and social 

* Prior to 1934 the scheduled castes were variously described as low castes, or 
depressed classes. 
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and economic amelioration needs special attention at the hands of 
Government. All these communities also have, therefore, been regarded 

^.rJn 3 ' ? War< ^ „„ SrOUp consists of 24 communities with a total 

population of 33,59,305. 

(c) Other Backward Classes. — This group consists of communities 
which are approximately at the same stage of social and educational 
advancement as the communities included in the list of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes and are, in fact, so backward as to need special 
assistance from the State funds. The erstwhile “Criminal Tribes” 
(viTnukta Jatis ), nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes, communities which 
follow begging as their hereditary occupation, some backward communi- 
ties which migrated from Sind, etc, are included in this group. At present 
this group consists of 160 communities with a total population of 44,89,594. 
It is likely that some alterations may be made in this list as a result of 
the recommendations made by the Backward Classes Commission. 

The population of the backward classes is not uniformly distributed 
between the different districts of the State so that the intensity of the 
problem varies from area to area. The following table shows the distri- 
bution. of the backward class population in every district of the State 

according to the Census of 1951 : — 

Table No. 12 (1) 

Backward Class Population according to District (1951) 


Name of the 
District. 


Greater Bombay 

Ratnagiri 

Kolaba 

Poona 

North Satara 

Sholapur 

South Satara 

Kolhapur 

Thana 

Nasik 

East Khandesh 

West Khandesh 

Ahmednagar 

Dangs 

Ahmedabad 

Kaira 

Mehsana 

Amreli 

Sabarkantha 

Banaskantha 

Surat 

Broach 

Panchmahals 

Baroda 

Dharwar 

Belgaum 

Bijapur 

Kanara 


Total Popula- 

Backward 

tion accord- 

Class 

ing to 1951 

Poplulation 

Census. 

1951. 

28,39,270 

2,96,100 

17,11,964 

4,94,110 

9,09,088 

1,89,138 

19,50,976 

3,93,924 

11,75,309 

2.05,824 

15,05,316 

3,37,290 

10,00,141 

1,66,110 

12,27,547 

1.61,436 

15,18,050 

5,46,735 

14,29,916 

5,53,831 

14,71,351 

3,48,373 

11,46,024 

5,83,977 

14,10,873 

3,81,204 

47,282 

42,177 

16,85,630 

5,93,835 

16,12,426 

4,18,455 

14,71,662 

2,32,231 

3,17,203 

1,03,228 

6,84,017 

3,88,080 

7,48,796 

3,59,840 

18,27,842 

12,59,150 

7,06,035 

4,05,496 

11,48,432 

8,02,244 

11,94,746 

6,20,672 

15,75,386 

2,76,523 

17,26,908 

2,77,721 

13,96,185 

2,72,187 

5,17,780 

1,37,032 

3,59,56,150 

1,08,51,923 


Percentage of 
Backward Class 
population to 
Total Population, 


* Prior to 1950, the Scheduled Tribes were known as “Aboriginal and Hill Tribes.’’ 
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12 (2). Education of the Backward Classes prior to 1855. — In so far as 
the indigenous schools are concerned, it may be said that they did practi- 
cally nothing for the education of the backward classes. The children 
belonging to the scheduled castes were not admitted to the indigenous 
schools. Similarly, there is no evidence to prove that the pupils belonging 
to the scheduled tribes attended the indigenous schools, and in all proba- 
bility there were no indigenous schools at all in the backward and un- 
developed tracts where these communities generally lived; But in so far 
as the other backward classes are concerned, the analysis' of the pupils of 
indigenous schools given by some of the Collectors in the Enquiry of 
1824 shows that a very small minority of the children of these communi- 
ties found their way into the indigenous institutions. In South Konkan, 
for instance, it was reported that 3 Agri, 4 Koli and 1 Patharwat— i.e.’ 
8 pupils of backward classes attended the schools in a total of about 1,500 
scholars of all castes.* In Khandesh, 28 backward class pupils— 26 Vannari 
and 2 Manbhav pupils— attended the schools in a total of 2,022 pupils of 
all castesjf and in Dharwar, 4 Dher, 2 Korawar, and 3 Helaver i.e. 9 back- 
ward class pupils attended the schools in a total of 2,348 children of all 
the castes put together.^ The returns from other districts giving the 
castes of pupils are not available. But what is true of these three districts 
can also be taken as applicable to all the other districts, and it may 
safely be concluded that not even one per cent, of the pupils attending 
the indigenous schools belonged to what are now known as the “back- 
ward classes.” The education of the backward communities was, there- 
fore, almost non-existent at the opening of the nineteenth century and 
the indigenous schools of the period catered only to the needs of the 
advanced or upper classes of society. 

When the modern system of education began to be organised after 1818, 
the efforts of Government were first directed to the education of the 
upper classes of society. This was partly due to the Downward Filteratioh 
Theory which stated that the duty of Government was only restricted to 
educating “natives of good caste and the superior classes” in the first 
instance and to leave it to them to educate the lower classes at a later 
date. Political considerations also lent support to the same policy because 
the East India Company was anxious to win the goodwill of the influential 
upper classes with a view to consolidating its empire and it was hoped 
that such goodwill could be obtained by educating boys of the upper 
classes and by appointing them to hold the subordinate posts under 
Government. Consequently, the education of the backward classes 
generally came to be neglected in the State system of education for a 
fairly long time. 

The pioneer attempts for the education of the backward classes were, 
therefore, made by the missionaries. The chief object of the missions 
being proselytisation, the missionaries were attracted to the backward 
classes among whom they expected to reap a rich harvest of conversions. 
These hopes did not greatly materialise, but they did a signal service in 

na’^\\Yon\ >aru ^' e ^S r Jr\ Survey of Indigenous Education in the Province of Bombay 
t liJ^U-lodU;, pp. 43-50. 

f Ibid, pp. 116-118. 

$ Ibid, pp. 148-149. 
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g f* ucatl0n /™g these people. Unfortunately, the detailed 
statistics of backward class pupils attending the mission schools in 1855 
are not available. But the report of the Director of Education for 1855-56 
mentions that the Free Church of Scotland conducted some schools for 
Dh “? V Surat * 11 ma y ^ assumed that an appreciable number S 

puplls '?f t h , avc been er,roll( ' d in the mission schools of 
t is period because, unlike the Government or indigenous schools thev 

bovs and C to Th ° W f 3S “° ff f ing P rote ction and instruction to low caste 

uncared d for ’’I 16 ***** ^ ° f baZar Wh ° W ° Uld otherwise be 

it is remarkable that even at this early period, the conscience of the 

a fi 1 lS Wa T^ led and that Indran private enterprise had 
uw en tered the field. The great social reformer of Maharashtra 

in^? This 1116 ’ SChools for sch eduled caste children in Poona 

m 1852 These were the first institutions of their type, not only in Bombav 

but in the whole of India. He had to face strong opposition fromhigh 
caste Hindus m his endeavour; but undaunted by it, he continued to con- 

fble M u l0 ? g 35 possible: ' As teachers were not avail- 

able to teach in these schools, he and his wife worked as teachers and 

Fund h R S 5 h00 f S g + ° mS ; 1 Government also assisted them from the Dakshina 
Fluid. But unfortunately, these efforts did not succeed owing partly to 

Rrhedn?pd ltl0n + ° f hl ^ her castes and part] y to the unwillingness of the 
scheduled castes themselves to receive any education. 

12 (3). Education of the Backward Classes (1855-81 )— When the 

Wa ? Created “ 1855 ' P r °Wem of The educa- 

tion of the backward classes slowly began to attract attention; At this time 
the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes were the only two major 
groups that were considered as backward and the concept of “other back- 
ward classes had not yet been developed. Some steps were, therefore 

taken by the Departmental officers, even at this early date, to develop the 
education of these two groups. p ine 

(ml ^? m Lf 0 Tnn? is^? edul t d ^ 9 1 ?® Pupils to Go vernment Schools 
(1856-58).— In June, 1856, a scheduled caste student applied for admission 

to the Government school at Dharwar. This application raised a very 
delicate and difficult problem. On the one hand, Government felt that thp 
petitioner had "abstract justice on his side.”* but it ST tell thS 
admission of the petitioner might result in the withdrawal of all the 

nfilv If C ^ ld T i r ° m the , SCh001 80 that the institution would be 
practically useless to the people as a whole. Admission was, therefore 

refused on the ground that “to interfere with the prejudices of ages in a 
summary manner for the sake of one or a few individuals would pro- 
bably do great damage to the cause of education.’’^: v 

The matter, however, did not rest there. These orders were noticed by 
the Government of India who was not pleased with the decision taken and 
observed that if such a case had occurred in the State of Bengal, the 

♦Para. 110. ~~~ ~~~ ~ ' 

f Report of the D. P. I., Bombay, 1872-73, p. 66. 
t Report of the D. P. I., Bombay, 1856-57, p. 89, 
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petitioner would not have been refused admission to Government school.* 
The matter even went up to the Court of Directors who passed the follow- 
ing orders on the subject in their Despatch dated 28th April, 1858: 

“The educational institutions of Government are intended by us to be 
open to all classes, and we cannot depart from a principle which is essen- 
tially sound, and the maintenance of which is of the first importance. It 
is not impossible that, in some cases, the enforcement of the principle 
may be followed by a withdrawal of a portion of the scholars; but it is 
sufficient to remark that those persons who object to its practical enforce- 
ment will be at liberty to withhold their contributions and apply their 
funds to the formation of schools on a different basis.”f 

This was the final decision on the subject and from 1858, all Govern- 
ment schools were theoretically thrown open to the pupils of all castes. 

(b) Education of the Scheduled Castes (1858-82 ).— These orders of 1858 
opened all Government schools to the scheduled caste pupils in theory. 
But there were several practical difficulties in executing them. The 
Department, therefore, tried to work out a practical compromise “with- 
out exciting much irritation or inflicting any permanent injury on educa- 
tion ”t and did not make any attempt to enforce them rigorously. \Tn so 
far as the colleges were concerned, the question did not arise at all because 
no scheduled caste boy was educated enough during this period to seek 
admission to a college. In respect of the secondary schools also the diffi- 
culty disappeared fairly quickly, partly because of the awakening of 
public conscience and partly because of the firmness displayed by the 
Department. By 1882, therefore, ■'the scheduled caste pupils were able , to 
obtain admission to any secondary school and were also able to obtain 
considerable equality of treatment with other pupils. But at the primary 
stage, the problem was extremely difficult. • A large number of the primary 
schools were situated in villages where the traditional prejudice against 
untouchability was very deep-rooted. In these cases, the scheduled caste 
pupils were often refused admission in practice, although it was theoreti- 
cally not permissible to do so. In some cases, pressure was exerted on 
the scheduled castes themselves and they were induced not to send their 
children to the common schools. Even when admission was granted, the 
Scheduled caste pupils were made to sit apart from the other pupils and 
were not allowed to take part in the common activities of the school. 
Very often the primary schools were located in temples and, in such 
cases, the scheduled caste pupils were not even allowed to enter the build- 
ing and had to receive such instruction as was available by sitting outside 
the temple. In spite of these humiliating conditions, however, a fairly 
large number of scheduled caste pupils was admitted to the modern 

* Report of the D. P. I., Bombay, 1856-57, pp. 89-90. 

f Report of the Indian Education Commission, p. 515. 
t Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1856-57, p. 95. 
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educational institutions. The Annual Report for 1881-82 gives the follow- 
ing details of the enrolment of ‘untouchable’ pupils: — 

Table No. 12 (2) 


Enrolment of Scheduled Caste Pupils ( 1881-82 ) 


Institutions. 

Enrolment of Scheduled Caste pupils 

in 

Government 

Schools. 

Aided 

Schools. 

Inspected 

Schools. 

Total. 

Colleges 





High Schools 




... 

First Grade Middle Schools 

4 

7 

16 

27 

Second Grade Middle Schools 

6 


2 

8 

Primary Schools 

2,826 

214 

423 

3,463 

Girls' Schools 

29 

49 

23 

101 

Indigenous Schools 

. . . 

7 

• . . 

7 

Schools of art 

2 



2 

Night Schools 

36 

. . . 

6 

42 

Special Schools 

1 

42 


43 

Total ... 

2,904 

319 

470 

3,693 


As a practical measure to meet the difficulties created by the prejudice 
of caste Hindus against the admission of scheduled caste pupils to common 
schools, the Department tried the idea of establishing “Special Primary 
Schools” for these pupils.* The schools were generally situated in the 
scheduled caste localities; whenever possible, they were placed in the 
charge of a teacher belonging to the scheduled castes, and when no such 
teacher was available, an attempt was made to find a sympathetic caste 
Hindu or Muslim teacher and he was given a special reward if he showed 
good progress. L In 1881-82, there were 16 such special schools with an 
enrolment of 564 pupils. This shows that only about one-sixth of the 
scheduled caste pupils enrolled in the primary schools as a whole attend- 
ed these special schools.* They cannot, therefore, be said to have been 
popular or to have materially obviated the difficulties created by the 
public prejudice against the admission of scheduled caste pupils to the 
common schools. Moreover, these special schools could only be organised 
in localities where the scheduled caste population was sufficiently large; 
and such localities were naturally few. The contribution of these special 
schools to the spread of education among these classes cannot, therefore, 
be described as significant during this period. 

(c) Education of the Aboriginal and HilPTribes (1854-82). — The diffi- 
culties that attended the education of the aboriginal and hill-tribes during 
this period were of an entirely different type. There was no popular pre- 
judice against the admission of the pupils of these communities; but the 
activities of the Department during this period were mostly restricted to 
the urban areas and the bigger villages so that the forest tracts or small 
villages in which these communities usually lived had not yet been brought 


under the influence of the modern system of education. Consequently, 
very few pupils of the aboriginal communities found their way into the 
schools of this period. 

Some attempts to educate these communities seem, however, to have 
been made very early. The report of the Director of Public Instruction 
for 1856-57 mentions “schools for wild tribes, such as the Bheels, of which 
there are several, not under this Department, founded chiefly by the 
police authorities. There are three of these schools under the officiating 
Bheel agent in Khandesh, which have been visited by the Deputy 
Inspector and reported on. The same general description may be given 
of them all. The boys are wayward, and given to playing truant. No fee 
is levied, and not much is learnt.”* On the whole, however, these early 
schools do not appear to have succeeded because it was reported in the 
same year that the attempt “to educate the Bheels must be pronounced 
as hitherto a failure.”! v 

The Department does not seem to have attempted to establish separate 
schools for the aboriginal and hill-tribes on any appreciable scale. Some 
free schools for these poor people seem to have been organised during this 
period. But the results were not encouraging and it was found that they 
were utilised more by the common people than by the aboriginals or hill- 
tribes themselves.J The Department, therefore, adopted two mam 
methods to educate these communities: (1) to encourage the enrolment 
of the children of these communities in the common schools; and (2) to 
prepare teachers belonging to these communities and to place them in 
charge of primary schools in areas where these communities lived in 
large numbers. Some success attended these labours because in 1871-72, 
1,017 children of these tribes were reported to have been enrolled. In 
1881-82, their total enrolment in public schools increased still further 
to 2,734 of whom 6 were studying in first grade aided middle schools, 
2,717 in primary schools (2,173 in Government schools and 544 in Inspect- 
ed schools), and 11 in night schools. Of these, 15 were girls— all in pri- 
mary schools. 

12 (4). The Recommendations of the Indian Education Commission 
(1882). — The brief account of the development of education among the 
two major groups of backward communities given in the previous para- 
graphs will show how neglected it was in 1881-82. The Indian Education 
Commission, therefore^ naturally came to the conclusion that the pro- 
gress made in the education of the scheduled castes was far from satis- 
factory and that the efforts of Government had “failed to give education 


*P. 95. 

t Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1856-57, p. 96. 

t “At Bhurgaum an ordinary Government vernacular school was lately opened, 
on the petition of parents, chiefly Government servants, who were desirous of 
securing for their children that superior education which, they believe is only attain- 
able in schools managed by the Educational Department. Yet it is highly important 
to observe, the attractions of gratuitous instruction have, in their eyes, so far over- 
powered the prejudices of caste, that sixty parents send their boys to be taught 
side by side with the outcast Bheels, while forty or fifty only are willing to pay a 
monthly anna for admission to the exclusive and superior Government School” Ibid. 
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to the aboriginal races of India;”* and made the following recommenda- 
tions: — 

Aboriginal and Hill Tribes 

(1) In areas inhabited by the aboriginal races, Primary Education 
should be spread through the Departmental schools where necessary 
and the work should not, in all cases, be left until private bodies come 
forward to take it up. 

(2) Children of the aboriginal tribes should be exempted from pay- 
ment of fees. 

(3) When children of aboriginal tribes are found sufficiently educated 
to become school masters among their own people, attempt should be 
made to establish them in schools within the borders of their tribes. 

(4) Private organisations willing to undertake the work of education 
among aboriginal tribes should be liberally assisted. 

Scheduled Castes 

y 

(1) The principle that no child shall be refused admission to an educa- 
tional institution conducted by Government merely on the ground of his 
caste shall be re-affirmed and applied with due caution to every institu- 
tion not reserved for special races, which is wholly maintained at the cost 
of public funds. 

(2) The establishment of special schools or classes for children of sche- 
duled castes be liberally encouraged in places where there is a sufficient 
number of such children to form separate schools or classes, and where 
the schools maintained from public funds do not sufficiently provide for 
their education. 

It will be seen that there is nothing very novel about these recommenda- 
tions. All the suggestions made in them were known to the Department 
prior to 1882 and some action on all of them was already being taken 
in this State. The Indian Education Commission, therefore, did not make 
any material contribution in so far as the methods of developing education 
among the backward classes are concerned. Its importance, therefore, lies 
mainly in the fact that it awakened the conscience of Government to make 
more extensive attempts for the development of education among the back- 
ward classes who were sadly neglected in the past. The Commission pointed 
out that the “natural movement of society from status to contract involves 
in India a severe social struggle, and it is necessary that these classes which 
are least able to help themselves should receive from the State proper 
attention to their claims of education.”! This recommendation was empha- 
sised by the Government of India and consequently all State Governments 
and the Departments of Education began to give special consideration to 
the education of the backward classes and the attempts made in this behalf 
began to be specifically reported in the Annual Reports of the Departments. 
There was, therefore, a more rapid and comprehensive development of 
education among th ese classes during the next forty yeary 

* Report of the Indian Education Commission, p. 509. 
t Report, p. 516. 
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12 (5). Education of the Backward Classes (1881-1921).— The Report of 
the Indian Education Commission, as stated above, led to greater efforts by 
States Government for the spread of education among the backward 
classes. During the first twenty years, however, the progress was inconsi- 
derable owing partly to financial stringency and partly to disasters like 
plague and famine. The early years of the present century, however, saw 
a turn for the better. Thanks mainly to the work of Indian agencies of 
social service like the Depressed Class Mission of Poona, social conscience 
was now greatly awakened to the injustice that had been done to the back- 
ward classes and their claims began to be pressed largely upon Govern- 
ment. Consequently, a portion of the Central grants received between 1901 
and 1915 was diverted to the education of the backward classes and was 
utilised for such purposes as organisation of special schools, central schools 
with hostels, and award of scholarships. But the educational and other 
amenities actually provided to these classes fell far short of public expecta- 
tions and Government began to be frequently criticised for its neglect of 
their interests. In 1915, therefore, a detailed Press Note was issued describ- 
ing the educational facilities which Government had provided to the back- 
ward classes till then. But this was described as a magnificent non - 
possumus by Shri Dadabhoy who moved a Resolution in the Legislative 
Council recommending the adoption of adequate measures for the amelio- 
ration of the moral, material and educational conditions of the backward 
classes. Government, therefore, increased the scale of its efforts in this 
field still further. In 1919-20, a recurring grant of a lakh of rupees was 
sanctioned for the purpose and was utilised for “day schools and classes, 
boarding schools, night schools, itinerant teachers, a special inspecting 
officer, scholarships, prizes, free supply of books, slates and writing material 
and gifts of clothes.”* By 1921-22, therefor^, the educational facilities pro- 
vided for the backward classes were considerably increased. 

The progress achieved during this period will be described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs under four heads: (a) Education of the Scheduled Castes; 
(b) Education of the Scheduled Tribes; (c) Education of the Criminal 
Tribes; and (d) Special Facilities awarded to all the Backward Classes. 

-'(a) Education of the Scheduled Castes ( 1881-1921 ). — The education of the 
scheduled castes showed good progress between 1881-82 and 1921-22. The 
number of special schools which stood at 16 in 1881-82 increased to 515 
(429 schools and 86 classes) in 1921-22 and their enrolment increased from 
564 to 18,222 (about 48 per cent, of the total enrolment of these castes in 
all educational institutions). It must be admitted, therefore, that in spite 
of all their disadvantages, the special schools made a significant contribu- 
tion to the development of education among these communities during 
this period. 

1 Even in the common schools, the enrolment of the scheduled caste pupils 
increased from 3,129 in 1881-82 to 18,836 in 1921-22.f Of these, 1 was in a 
college, 252 in secondary schools, 18,462 in primary schools, 31 in training 
institutions and 90 in other special schools. So far as the secondary schools 
Were concerned, the conditions improved materially during this period and 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1919-20, Para. 115. 

t Excluding 1,208 pupils studying in unrecognised institutions. 
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not only were scheduled caste students freely admitted to these educational 
institutions, but they were also given an equality of treatment. Old prac- 
tices like making the scheduled caste boys sit apart in the class or exclud- 
ing them from the common activities of the school now disappeared al- „ 
most completely. This was due partly to the general awakening of the 
social conscience, but more especially to the spirit of social justice that 
was spreading in the minds of the younger generation.^ At the primary 
stage, however, the difficulties still continued to be insurmountable. After 
1882, the Department began to insist more particularly on the admission 
of scheduled caste pupils to the common primary schools; but it could not 
insist on an equality of treatment being givenjr In the urban primary 
schools, the conditions were much better; but in the primary schools of 
the rural areas or orthodox localities, discrimination against scheduled caste 
pupils still continued to persist. They generally sat apart from other pupils 
and did not share in the common activities of the school. There were 
several orthodox teachers who refused to touch them and corrected their 
exercises from a distance. When an occasion arose to punish a pupil, a 
special cane was kept for the purpose and one of the scheduled caste 
pupils was ordered to execute the punishment to the pupil concerned 
according to the instructions of the teacher. In the schools conducted by 
the local bodies, the only principle which was officially laid down was 
that the scheduled caste pupils “shall be so placed that they shall have 
shelter from the sun, rain and cold, and shall receive a due share of the 
teaching of the school.”* But this modest requirement also could not 
always be fulfilled, and 'even as late as in 1917, the Departmental officers 
complained that “many of the primary schools are held in the temples 
and private rented houses where caste prejudices will not allow them to 
enter and segregation is necessary. In other schools, too, they have often 
to sit apart, sometimes on the verandahs, sometimes in the compound 
and sometimes on the window-sill and thus cannot receive their due share 
of attention from the teacher”! -Attempts were occasionally made by 
enthusiastic Departmental officers to take a firm stand and to insist on the 
recognition of the rights of the scheduled caste pupils. But the results 
were not happy. One glaring instance from the Kaira District is on record, 
“where too hasty action on the part of the local officers led to five or six 
large schools being closed for years, to the huts and crops of the Depressed 
class people being burnt in one village and to the imposition of a heavy 
punitive post on that village for two years.”! It is true that such extreme 
cases were rare. But public resistance to the grant of equality of treat- 
ment to the scheduled caste pupils was often intense and, therefore, the 
Department had to be content to move with the times and be satisfied 
with such improvement as was possible without provoking too much 
public opposition.! 

A very significant development of this period was the large increase 
in the number of primary teachers belonging to the scheduled castes. The 
progress in this field was achieved in three stages. In the first stage, en- 
couragement had to be given to the education of the scheduled caste boys 

* D. P. I.’s Quinquennial Report (1892-93 to 1896-97), p. 32. 

t Ibid, (1912-17), p. 116. 

$ D. P. I.’s Quinquennial Report (1892-93 to 1896-97), p. 32. 
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at the upper primary level. On account of poverty the children of these 
castes were withdrawn from school very early and hardly any of them 
proceeded to the upper primary standards. Hence nnancial help was given 
to students in the form of scholarships and free supply of clothes, slates 
and books This encouraged the attendance of pupils at the upper pri- 
mary stage and in consequence a few scheduled caste pupils began to 
"ppJar afand pass the P.S.C. Examination (tehleh was then known as 
the Vernacular School Final Examination) and tnereby qualify them- 
selves for admission to training institutions. In H21 Jl, as many as 
97 pupils appeared for this examination and 44 passed. 

The next stage was to admit the scheduled caste boys to training 
institutions Here, thev had to pass through another hurdle— the Entrance 
Examination. As it was not generally possible for these pupils to secure 
admission to training institutions in open competition with other com- 
munities special consideration began to be shown m admitting them. As 
training ’colleges were necessarily residential institutions, the grant of 
equal treatment within the institution was an extremely o.ifficult problem 
as it involved, not only intermixing, but interdining as well. Hence segre- 
gation was generally allowed in deference to the popular prejudice and 
with this compromise, the training of scheduled casi.e pupils as teachers 
of primary schools was pushed ahead. In 1921-22, there were as many as 
426 scheduled caste teachers in primary schools. 

The difficulties, however, did not end here, and the appointment of 
scheduled caste teachers in primary schools presented another set of pro- 
blems. A large number of these teachers were employed in special schools 
for the scheduled castes; and in their case, no difficulties arose. But when 
an attempt was made to appoint a scheduled caste teacher in a common ii 
school, opposition had to be faced from the public as well as from then 
caste teachers. The Department, however, remained firm and gradually,^ 
assistant scheduled caste teachers in common schools came to be tolerated, 
especially in towns and advanced localities. ^But even in 1921-22, it was 
next to impossible to appoint a scheduled caste teacher as the headmaster 
of a common schooL>“Low caste masters,” wrote an Educational Inspector 
in 1916-17 “with high training qualification sometimes embarrass the admi- 
nistration, when they become senior and entitled to comparatively high 
pay, as low caste schools are usually small and of a type that is generally 
put under a master of the lowest grade. It is, of course, impossible to put 
a low caste master in charge of an ordinary full primary school. 

(b) Education of the Scheduled Tribes ( 1881-1921 ). The education of 
the scheduled tribes also made considerable progress during this period. 
Their total enrolment increased from 2,734 in 1881-82 to 12,131 in 1921-2-,. 
Of these, 53 were in secondary schools, 12,038 in primary schools, 2z, in 
training institutions and 18 in other special schools. It is also worthy ot 
note that out of the total enrolment of 12,131 pupils, 3,360 or 27 per cent, 
only were enrolled in special schools or classes which numbered 117 m 
all. Special schools, therefore, had not proved to be as useful for the 
development of the education of the scheduled tribes as they had been 
for that of the scheduled castes. 

* Report of the D. P. I., Bombay, 1916-17, p. 118. 

L— S 1338—27 
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During this period, attempts were made to prepare primary teachers 
belonging to the scheduled tribes. These communities were so backward 
and poor that the mere institution of scholarships or grant of free books 
and slates did not prove to be an adequate inducement to keep their 
children sufficiently long at school. Hence central primary schools were 
organised and boarding houses were attached to them. The main object 
of these schools was to train the pupils of the scheduled tribes for the 
P. S. C. Examination and then to send them on to the training college. 
During this period, Central Schools were established at Mokhada in Thana 
District, Ghoda and Ambegaon in the Poona District, Peint in Nasik 
District, Nandurbar and Kukurmunda in Khandesh District, Neral in 
Kolaba District, Godsamba and Khergaum in the Surat District, Dohad in 
the Panchmahals District, Diwa in the Broach District and some other 
places. These schools proved to be very successful and a number of 
teachers belonging to the scheduled tribes were trained as primary 
teachers. In fact, the output of teachers even exceeded the demand by 
1921-22. In his report for this year, the Educational Inspector for the 
Northern Division expressed his anxiety about the future of the students 
trained in these Central Schools. The question to be decided, he wrote, 
refers to the scholars trained in these schools. There is not much room for 
their employment as teachers now unless and until compulsory education 
is introduced and a number of schools opened in villages of backward class 
community. But that does not appear likely to be done in the near future. 
It is true some Godsamba scholars are appointed as Talatis and some 
10 got service in the Forest Department and two or three have joined a 
technical school. But all cannot be absorbed in that way and if they do 
not get employment in the Educational or other Departments they may 
become discontented and may discourage their people from attending 
these schools. Something must, therefore, be done to turn their energies 
in other directions.”* A close examination of the problem, however, 
shows that the difficulties had mainly arisen because of the view prevail- 
ing in this period that teachers belonging to the scheduled tribes should 
be employed in the special schools organised for these tribes and not in 
the common schools. The solution, therefore, was either to increase the 
number of special primary schools for the scheduled tribes to a very 
large extent or to appoint the teachers belonging to these tribes in the 
common primary schools on a scale proportional to their population. 
Ultimately, the latter of these solutions was adopted during the next 
period. 

(c) Education of the Criminal Tribes (1881-1921).— During this period 
another important group of the backward classes came under the notice 
of Government. These were then called the “Criminal Tribes” because 
most of their members were usually engaged in pursuits like stealing, 
partly on account of a lack of settled habitation and occupation and partly 
on account of poverty. In order to help these communities, to improve 
their position and wean them from ‘criminality’ Government maintained 
special settlements at various places, the main centres being in the Dhar- 
war, Bijapur and Sholapur Districts. The settlements were controlled by 

* Report of the D. P. I., Bombay, 1921-22, p. 126. ~~ ^ 


a specially appointed Criminal Tribes Officer under the Home Department 
but some settlements like those at Sholapur and Baramati were under 
missionary management who were given capitation grants by Govern- 
ment. The chief aim of Government was to make these tribes forget their 
criminal tendencies and to enable them to settle down to peaceful pur- 
suits. Special arrangements were also made for the education of the 
children in the settlements in schools which were under the control of 
the Criminal Tribes Officer. 

From the year 1911-12, a special note on the education of these children 
was included in the Annual Reports of the Department. It is seen from 
these that the number of criminal tribes’ children who were under 
instruction in 1916-17 was 1,348. It rose to 1,539 in 1917-18; to 2,254 in 
1918-19; to 4,167 in 1919-20 and to 5,406 in 1921-22. Of the children under 
instruction in 1921-22, 6 were in secondary schools, 5,234 in primary schools, 

3 in training institutions and 163 in other special schools. Besides, as many 
as 3,011 children or 55 per cent, were enrolled in 58 special schools and 
the rest in the common schools. 

In 1921-22, 14 pupils of these tribes appeared at the Primary School 
Certificate Examination and 6 passed. The number of primary teachers 
was 20 of whom 2 were trained. 

(d) Special facilities (1881-1921) —During this period, a number of 
special educational facilities were provided for the backward classes in 
general and the scheduled castes in particular. Some idea of these may 
be had from the educational facilities sanctioned* in 1921-22. In that year 

4 scholarships of Rs. 20 p.m. were reserved for the scheduled castes in 
arts and science colleges and 12 scholarships of Rs. 25 p.m. were reserved 
for the backward classes in the colleges of medicines, engineering and 
commerce. Moreover, 140 scholarships in secondary schools were also 
reserved for the pupils of the scheduled castes. The value of these 
scholarships varied from Rs. 10 in Standards V-VII to Rs. 15 in Stan- 
dards X-XI and the holders were also given freestudentships if they 
attended secondary schools conducted by Government. In primary 
schools, 30 scholarships of Rs. 5 p. m. were reserved for the scheduled 
castes in Standards V-VII and a sum of Rs. 10,000 was sanctioned for the 
free suppiy of books, slates etc. to the pupils of Standards I-IV. Besides, 
all backward class pupils were admitted free in Local Board and Municipal 
primary schools. 

From the account of the development of the education of backward 
c asses between 1881 and 1921 given above, it will be seen that consider- 
k een made as compared with the earlier period between 
and 1881. The number of children of these classes studying in educa- 
lonal institutions increased very largely and several of them entered the 
secondary schools and colleges also. Similarly, there was a substantial 
increase in the number of backward class teachers working in the Depart- 
men The popular prejudice against the admission of scheduled caste 
pupils to common schools had greatly weakened, although it continued 
o persist in some quarters. But probably, the most important develop- 
ment of this period was the entry of private Indian enterprise in this 
held and the awakening of the higher Hindu castes to their duty of 
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ameliorating the conditions of the backward classes in general and eradi- 
cating the evil of untouchability in particular. As early as in 1900, there 
is a reference to the Maharashtra Village Education Society which con- 
ducted a school at Baramati which was doing good work.* In 1906-07, 
40 Kaliparaj children (23 boys and 17 girls) were studying in the Mahajan 
Home Industrial School, Surat, maintained by private funds and managed 
as a charitable institution by a Hindu gentleman. All the children were 
provided with lodging and boarding in the school. Boys were taught 
carpet-weaving and dyeing and the girls, embroidery. The industrial 
school and the primary schools for boys and girls attached to it received 
grant from Government, f The Prarthana Samaj conducted a night school 
in Bombay in or about 1900, at Dongri which was well attended. t In 
1906, Shri Vithal Ramji Shinde founded the Depressed Class Mission 
Society in India — an organisation which did most valuable service to the 
cause during this period. With the help of Sir Narayan Chanda warkar 
and Seth Damodardas Sukhadwalla (both of the Prarthana Samaj) he open- 
ed the first school for the backward classes at Parel." The field of activity of 
the Society soon spread to other parts and in 1913-14, the Society opened 
a Karnatak branch with the headquarters at Hubli where a boarding 
house was established. In 1916-17 it was reported that the Society “main- 
tained one A. V. School, 5 primary schools with 454 pupils, one night 
school with 24 pupils, one industrial school with 39 pupils and one pri- 
mary school (with a tailoring class) with 46 pupils. Besides the Mission 
has three boarding houses, one in Bombay, one in Poona and one at Hubli. 
Ail the schools conducted by the Mission were awarded grants at the 
special rate of one half of their actual expenditure. The boarding houses, 
too, were awarded a maintenance grant not exceeding Rs. 2,000 per 
annum.” § Moreover, several leaders of public opinion among the caste 
Hindus were now making earnest efforts to protect the interests of the 
backward classes and to eradicate the evil of untouchability. By 1921-22, 
these were becoming fairly successful and the traditional prejudices on 
the subject were fast weakening. Besides, it was now being realised that 
the education of the backward classes cannot really be isolated from their 
social, political and economic status and it was being urged that the life 
of these people should be remoulded as a whole and that measures for 
their social and economic amelioration should be pursued side by side 
with those directed towards their educational improvement. 

12 (6). Education of the Backward Classes (1921-37 ). — With the 
transfer of Education to Indian control, the cause of the backward classes 
began to receive even greater attention than in the past. The British 
administration often hesitated to fight the traditional prejudices of the 
people because of its alien character and the consequent desire to main- 
tain social and religious neutrality. But these considerations did not weigh 
with the Indian Ministers and they were able to adopt stern measures 
to eliminate the old discrimination against these unfortunate people. 
Moreover,, the influence of Mahatma Gandhi began to be felt over Indian 
life during this period. He was a staunch opponent of all social injustice 

* Report of the D. P. I., Bombay 1899-1900, p. 56. ~ 

t Ibid, 1906-07, p. 65. 

t Ibid, 1899-1900, p. 57. 

§ Ibid ,1916-17, p. 116. 


and in particular, he was out to eradicate the evil of untouchability. His 
continuous preaching on the subject, his epic fast for preventing separate 
electorates for the scheduled castes, his all-India tour for their uplift, 
and the work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh which he established, awaken- 
ed the conscience of Hindu society to an extent to which it had never been 
awakened in the past. This created a very helpful background for under- 
taking schemes for the amelioration of the backward classes. Conse- 
quently the education of these classes made great progress between 1921 
and 1937 and, in spite of the general financial stringency that prevailed at 
this time, much larger funds were now allocated to this cause than zu 
any other time in the past. 

A very important development of this period was the appointment of a 
special committee to enquire into the social, economic and educational 
conditions of the backward classes. It is popularly known as the Starte 
Committee after its Chairman, Mr. C. H. B. Starte, I. C. S., the then 
Criminal Tribes Settlement Officer. The Report of this Committee, which 
was the first of its type to be appointed in this State, is a very important 
document. Its principal recommendations were the following: 

(1) Reaffirmation of the Government policy that there should be 
equality of treatment for all classes of children in publicly managed 
educational institutions; 

(2) Encouragement of common schools as opposed to separate schools 
for backward classes; 

(3) Desirability of a more frequent interchange of teachers between 
the common schools and the separate schools; 

(4) Abandonment of the practice of labelling schools as ‘depressed 
classes schools’ or low caste schools’ etc.; 

(5) Recruitment of teachers belonging to the aboriginal tribes to 
training colleges with a view to their employment in schools intended 
mainly for the children of these classes; 

(6) Introduction of compulsion and specialised teaching by means of 
experiments in selected areas occupied by the aboriginal and hill tribes; 

(7) Grant of special promotions to teachers taking special interest in 
the education of the backward class children; and 

(8) Increasing the number of backward class teachers in primary 
schools. 

These were accepted by Government and in consequence the progress 
of education of the backward classes was not only more rapid but more 
systematic as well. 

On the recommendation of the Starte Committee, Government created 
a separate Backward Class Department and appointed a special Backward 
Class Officer at its head (1930-31). He was also given the necessary staff 
to enable him to discharge his duties to the backward classes. Besides, a 
Backward Class Board whose duties were consultative and advisory was 
created in 1931-32.* Thus an independent and whole-time State agency to 
watch over the interests of the backward classes was created for the 
first time and it materially helped the progress of their education. 

♦For th£ original composition of this Board and for the subsequent changes in its 
constitution, see the Annual Reports of the Backward Class Department. 
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Another important development of this period was the grant of political 
privileges to the backward classes. Seats on local bodies and in the 
Legislature were reserved for them. Besides, Government also decided to 
recruit persons belonging to the backward classes in greater proportion 
than in the past and, in consequence, seats were reserved for backward 
class candidates in all Departments of Government. Similarly, the Back- 
ward Class Department that was created during this period began to 
undertake activities for the social and economic development of these 
classes. Consequently, there was some improvement in the general social 
status of the backward classes during this period — this was especially 
noticeable among the scheduled castes which were now being rapidly 
urbanised — and it gave a still further stimulus to their educational 
development. 

On account of the favourable conditions created by these developments 
the enrolment of pupils belonging to the backward communities increased 
greatly during this period as the following table will show : — 

Table No. 12 (3) 


Enrolment of Pupils from the Backward Classes ( 1921-37 ) 



Scheduled 

Castes. 

Scheduled 

Tribes. 

Other Back- 
ward Classes. 

Total. 

1921-22 

Colleges 

1 


... 

1 

Secondary Schools 

252 

53 

6 

311 

Primary Schools 

36,684 

12,038 

5,234 

53,956 

Training Colleges 

31 

22 

3 

56 

Other Special Schools 

1,298 

18 

163 

1,479 

Total . . . 

38,266 

12,131 

5,406 

55,803 

1926-27 

Colleges 

9 


110 

119 

Secondary Schools 

967 

54 

407 

1,428 

Primary Schools 

58,651 

19,171 

37,342 

1,15,164 

Training Colleges 

64 

9 

12 

85 

Other Special Schools 

569 

1,613 

924 

3,106 

Total ... 

60,260 

20,847 

38,795 

1,19,902 

1931-32 

Colleges 

43 

17 

68 

123 

Secondary Schools 

1,396 

90 

612 

2,098 

Primary Schools 

64,239 

23,180 

40,517 

1,27,936 

Training Colleges 

46 

15 

13 

74 

Other Special Schools 

963 

704 

626 

2,293 

Total ... 

66,687 

24,006 

41,836 

1,32,529 

1936-37 

Colleges 

58 

1 

83 

142 

Secondaiy Schools 

1,801 

86 

734 

2,621 

Primary Schools 

77,717 

28,668 

33,749 

1,40,134 

Training Colleges 

87 

10 

33 

130 

Other Special Schools 

823 

340 

494 

1,657 

Total ... 

80,486 

29,105 

35,093 

1,44,684 


N. B . — The figures given under ‘Other Backward Classes’ for 1921-22 are those of 
Criminal Tribes only. 

(2) The concept of ‘Other Backward Classes’ was first brought into existence in 
1931-32 as a result of the recommendation of the Starte Committee. 


(a) Education of the Scheduled Castes (1921-37)— The total enrolment ' 
of the scheduled caste pupils increased materially during this period from 
38,266 in 1921-22 to 80,486 in 1936-37. Of these 58 were in colleges, 1,801 in 
secondary schools, 77,717 in primary schools, 87 in training institutions, 
and 823 in other special schools. 

The most important development of this period was that intensive \ 
efforts were made to remove the disabilities under which scheduled caste 
pupils had to study in primary schools. As early as in 1923-24, Govern- 
ment issued orders that “No disability should be imposed on the children 
of the depressed classes in any school conducted by a public authority in 
its own or in a hired building, and that where schools are held in temples 
or in buildings hired subject to the exclusion of these castes, other 
arrangements should be made without delay. Government further ordered 
that no grant should be paid to an aided school to which pupils belonging 
to the depressed classes are refused admission by reason of their caste.”* 
The second part of these orders was new and this condition was being 
applied to aided schools for the first time, while the first part was, more 
or less, a reaffirmation of an old policy in very strong terms. But both 
the parts of this order were now enforced with a rigour that was un- 
known so far. All kinds of direct and indirect opposition was tried by 
the orthodox elements — withdrawal of children from schools, exertion of 
indirect pressure upon the scheduled castes, temporary strikes etc.; but 
the firm attitude of the Department always triumphed in the long run 
and greater equality of treatment began to be accorded to scheduled caste 
pupilg^ It is true that some extreme examples of discrimination occasion- 
ally "came to light. f But such cases became rarer with the passage of 
time and a beneficent circle was soon established — the weakening of the 
popular prejudice against untouchability leading to greater equality of 
treatment to scheduled caste pupils in primary schools and the grant of 
such equality leading, in its turn, to a further weakening of the popular 
prejudice against untouchability. 

The history of the special primary schools for the scheduled castes was 
rather chequered during this period. In the earlier years when larger 
funds became available, the number of these special schools and classes 
went on increasing till 1930-31 when they numbered 620 with an enrol- 
ment of 21,497 pupils. But then the tide began to turn, because the Starte 
Committee recommended their discontinuance. It said: — 

“The separate schools have admittedly been a very potent influence in 
the past in helping the Depressed Classes to obtain such education as was 
possible, and without such institutions in the past, the educational pro- 
gress of the Depressed Classes would not have been possible. Neverthe- 
less it must be admitted that from the standpoint of standard of educa- 
tion, the separate school is an inefficient school. Moreover, the existence 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1923-24, p. 84. 

f The Starte Committee mentions the following instance which was discovered 
as late as in 1930-31. 

“The most extreme case actually seen by a member of the Committee during its 
i investigation was in Nasik district where a Depressed class boy was made to sit 

on a platform (used by cultivators when watching their crops) exposed to the sun 
and rain outside the school which was held in an upper room, whilst the teacher 
occasionally leaned out of the window to give instruction to him. On rainy days 
he had to go home.” Report, p. 14. 
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of such schools perpetuates the difference between the depressed classes 
and the rest of the community instead of helping to remove it. Again, 
being for the most part one-teacher schools there is an absence of that 
stimulus and supervision which is exercised over the other teachers by 
the Head Master in a large school. The Depressed Classes themselves 
not being keen on education do not put that pressure of public opinion on 
the teacher to be regular in attendance and keen on his duties, which 
is exercised by the more advanced communities over their schools, with 
the result that the only thing upon which the proper conduct of the school 
can depend is the conscientious regard of the Depressed Class teacher 
himself to his duties, which in the absence of supervision is likely to be 
at a very low ebb. But assuming all these things to be equal, the consi- 
deration of economy alone, we fear, must set a limitation upon the educa- 
tion of the Depressed Classes, if their education is to wait upon the open- 
ing of separate schools. But it cannot be gainsaid that separate schools 
involve duplication of educational agencies which must result in a need- 
dess duplication of costs and to that extent must lead to a curtailment 
pi the growth of their education. We, therefore, agree that the principle 
)j>f Common schools must be preferred to that of separate schools.”* 

^ In view of the awakening of public opinion, the situation was consi- 
dered ripe enough to carry out this reform and Government directed that 
the special schools and classes for the scheduled castes should be gradually 
closed. Hence their number fell to 567 with 21,126 pupils in 1931-32 and 
to 411 with 16,050 pupils in 1936-37. f 
While the special schools and classes were decreasing on the one hand, 
the enrolment of scheduled caste pupils in the common schools was increas- 
ing on the other. Consequently, the percentage of scheduled caste pupils 
enrolled in special schools decreased considerably as shown in the follow- 
ing table: — 

Table No. 12 (4) 

Special Schools and Classes for Scheduled Caste Pupils 


Year. 

Number of Special 
Schools and Classes 
for the Scheduled 
Caste Pupils. 

Number of 
Pupils in 
Special 
Schools and 
Classes. 

Number of 
Scheduled 
Caste Pupils 
in Common 

Schools- 

Percentage of Pupils 
in Special Schools 
and CU-sses to Total 
Pupils of Scheduled 
Castes. 

1921-22 

515 

18,222 

18,462 

48 

1926-27 

572 

20,761 

37,890 

35 

1931-32 

567 

21,126 

43,113 

33 

1936-37 

411 

16,050 

61,667 

20 


Another important development of this period was the establishment 
of hostels for the scheduled caste pupils. Government established its own 

* Report, pp. 15-16. 

f The Bombay Municipality gave a bold lead in the matter by closing all special 
schools and classes for the scheduled caste pupils as early as m the quinquennium 
1922-27. 
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hostel in Poona in 1922-23 and decided to give fairly liberal assistance to 
private hostels as well. Consequently, the number of hostels for sche- 
duled caste pupils increased considerably during the period under review 
and stood at 15 in 1936-37. Of these, only one -was for girls* and the 
total grant-in-aid paid to all hostels was about Rs. 9,000. An interesting 
development in this field was the organisation of cosmopolitan hostels at 
Satara and Poona by Shri Bhaurao Patil. These institutions admitted 
pupils of all castes and reserved a substantial number of seats for sche- 
duled caste pupils. In 1936-37, for instance, the Satara Hostel had 
164 boarders of all communities of -whom 72 were from scheduled castes 
the corresponding numbers for the Poona Hostel being 20 and 9 respec- 
tively. Obviously, such hostels had a far-reaching influence in eradicat- 
ing untouchability.f 

( b ) Education of the Scheduled Tribes (1921-37). — The enrolment of the 
pupils from the scheduled tribes increased from 12,131 in 1921-22 to 29,105 
in 1936-37. Of these, 1 was in a college, 86 in secondary schools, 28,668 in 
primary schools, 10 in training institutions, and 340 in other special schools. 
It will, therefore, be seen that the progress of these tribes also was as 
rapid as that of the scheduled castes. The number of special primary 
schools started for these tribes also increased from 117 in 1921-22 to 206 
in 1936-37 and their enrolment from 3,360 to 8,856. Besides, the number 
of central schools also increased and stood at 15 in 1936-37. They con- 
tinued to do their useful work of preparing the pupils of the scheduled 
tribes for appointment as teachers in primary schools. 

A special development of this period was the intensification of the non- 
official attempts to educate the scheduled tribes. In this connection parti- 
cular mention must be made of the work done by such social workers as 
Acharya S. R. Bhise and the late Shri Amritlal Thakkar. 

(c) Education of the Criminal Tribes f 1 921-37).— The education of the 
criminal tribes also showed some progress. In 1936-37, it was reported 
that “Out of the total population of 8,231 in settlements proper, the number 
of children attending day and night schools are 1,924 and 228 respectively 
and out of the total population of 7,212 in free colonies, the corresponding 
numbers are 1,336 and 210. Thus the number of children attending schools 
per thousand of the population is 261.3 for settlements and 214.4 for free 
colonies. In addition 344 children from the settlements and free colonies 
attend outside primary schools and 15 children attend English schools. 
Two .hundred and fifty seven non-criminal tribes children and 31 children 

belonging* to criminal tribes from outside, attend settlement schools 

eightythree lads have been apprenticed to various trades viz., carpentry 51, 
tailoring 2, weaving. 24, motor drivers 2, chappal making 3, and printing 1. 
Training in Agriculture is given to 19 boys in agricultural settlements and 
free colonies. There are 302 children in the Manual Training Classes in 
settlement schools. ”t 


* This was conducted by the Seva Sadan Society at Poona. 

t The control of all these hostels was transferred from the Education to the 
Backward Class Department in 1934-35. 

t Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1936-37, p. 219. 



(d) Education of the Other Backward Classes (1921-37). — The total 
number of pupils from other backward classes (inclusive of the criminal 
tribes) enrolled in different educational institutions in 1936-37 was 35,093 
of whom 83 were in colleges, 734 in secondary schools, 33,749 in primary 
schools, 33 in training institutions, and 494 in other special schools. 

(e) Reservation of seats in Government Educational Institutions 
(1921-37). — During this period, Government decided to reserve a certain 
percentage of seats in all Government educational institutions for the 
pupils belonging to backward classes. This step was necessary because 
backward class pupils were not able to get admission to important institu- 
tions like colleges of medicine, engineering and commerce or to teacher 
training institutions in open competition with other communities. The 
reform had a very healthy effect upon the education of these communities 
and opened several new careers to them. 

(f) Backward Class Teachers (1921-37). — As a part of its policy to 
employ backward class candidates in all Departments of Government in 
proportion to their population, Government abandoned its earlier policy 
of restricting the appointment of backward class teachers mostly to the 
special schools organised for these classes. Backward class teachers, there- 
fore, began to be appointed in larger numbers in the common primary and 
secondary schools and the earlier prejudice against the employment of 
the scheduled caste teachers in common schools — whether as assistants or 
as headmasters — disappeared almost completely during this period. In 
1936-37, therefore, the total number of backward class teachers employ- 
ed in the Department was 1,812 (1,657 men and 155 women) of whom 1,017 
belonged to scheduled castes 333 to the scheduled tribes and 462 to the 
other backward classes. 

(g) Special facilities (1921-37). — The special educational concessions 
awarded to backward class pupils in the earlier period were continued in 
this also and the scope of some of them was even enlarged. But, mainly 
owing to financial stringency, the extent of the concessions fell far short 
of the demand, especially as the enrolment of the backward class pupils 
had nearly been trebled between 1921-1937. 

12 (7). Education of the Backward Classes (1937-55). — In 1937 a new 
chapter was opened in the history of the education of the backward 
classes because a Popular Ministry which had been pledged to eradicate 
untouchability and to improve the lot of these neglected social groups, 
came into power. Consequently, very active measures for the general 
amelioration of the backward classes and the development of their 
education were immediately taken in hand. The war years slackened the 
pace of this drive to some extent. But on the return of the same Ministry 
to power in 1946 and the attainment of Independence in 1947, the efforts 
to develop the education of the backward classes were renewed with 
still greater vigour. The last eighteen years, therefore, form the most 
eventful period in the education of the backward classes in this State. 

A number of special committees were appointed during this period to 
investigate into the problem from different points of view. In 1937, 
Mr. D. Symington, the then Backward Class Officer, was placed on special 
duty to enquire into and report upon the condition of the Bhils in the 


martially-excluded areas of the State. His report- gives a vivid picture 
nf the deplorable conditions under which the aboriginal and hill tribes 
live and contains many valuable recommendations for the amelioration 
of these conditions. In 1942, the Caretaker Government appointed an 
Ad Hoc Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. Maclachlan, I. C. S., 

, advice it on the various needs of the backward classes and io suggest 
wavs and means for utilising the sum of Rs. 25,00,000 earmarked by 
rwernment for ameliorative measures including the educational uplift 
f these classes. The Committee made a number of recommendations, 
some of which were immediately accepted by the Government and vari- 
ous additional facilities were provided for the education of these classes 
with effect from 1943-44 for a period of 5 years in the first instance. These 
facilities included the opening of new and the expansion of the existing 
hostels conversion of primary schools into agriculture bias schools, the 
institution of freestuaentships and stipends to pupils in various kinds of 
educational institutions, and other facilities such as provision of mid-day 
meals to children, award of prizes to pupils, and allowances and bonuses 
to teachers. In 1946, another Committee was appointed under the chair- 
manship of Shri D. N. Wandrekar to enquire into the educational needs 
of the Adivasis in the Thana District. This Committee made several 
important recommendations which included the following. (1) The 
system of Basic Education is more suitable for the Adivasis than the old 
tradition of academic schools; ( 2 ) Compulsion should be introduced m all 
the talukas where the Adivasis live in large numbers; (3) Central schools 
should be established for a group of 10 village schools; (4) School build- 
ings of the nature of semi-pucca cottages should be constructed in. the 
Adivasi areas; (5) The teachers for Adivasi areas should be specially 
trained; (6) Surveys of districts where the Adivasi population is found 
in large numbers should be carried out and a net work of schools should 
be carefully planned and organised. Many of the recommendations of 
this Committee were accepted by Government and, in consequence, a 
great fillip was given to the education of the scheduled tribes in general 
and those in the Thana District in particular.! In 1949, another Com- 
mittee was appointed under the chairmanship of Shri D. N. Wandrekar 
to study the conditions of the backward classes in the merged areas of 
the State. The Report of this Committee is also a very useful document 
and makes several important recommendations with the object of extend- 
ing the concessions and facilities provided by Government to the back- 
ward classes in these less developed territories.? Needless to say, these 
and some other Reports that were published during this period on the 
different aspects of the problem were of material assistance in developing 
the education of the backward classes on right lines. 

The Backward Class Department also was reorganised and expanded 
during this neriod. When it was originally created in 1930-31, its staff 


* Report on the Aboriginal and Bhil Tribes of the Partially Excluded Areas in 
the Bombay Presidency by D. Symington. 

t Report of the Committee appointed hy the Government of Bombay for a Pro- 
gramme of Educational Expansion in the Adivasi Areas of the Thana District. 

$ Report of the Committee on the amelioration of the Backward Classes in the 
merged States Areas of the Bombay State. 
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Was small and its activities were largely restricted in scope. In 1934-35 
the management of backward class hostels was transferred from the 
Education to the Backward Class Department and the Backward Class 
Officer was also appointed as the Chief Inspector of Certified School- 
under the Bombay Children’s Act, 1924. In spite of these changes, however 
the direct activities of the Department were restricted, in 1936-37, to the* 
sanction of lump sum scholarships of about Rs. 2,500 and the sanctioning 
of grants-in-aid to 17 backward class hostels (which amounted to about 
Rs. 9,000). But with the undertaking of a large programme for the general 
amelioration of the backward classes by the Popular Ministry in 1937 
the activities of the Department began to expand rapidly. In 1946-47,’ 
therefore, the Department was fully reorganised with a Director of Back’ 
ward Class Welfare at its head. He was assisted by Assistant Directors 
of Backward Class Welfare, each of whom was in charge of a group of 
5 or 6 districts and by a number of Backward Class Welfare Officers, each 
of whom was ordinarily in charge of one or two districts. Besides, a post 
of a special officer for the protection of aboriginal and hill tribes was 
also created for a time under the cadre of Backward Class Welfare Officers 
was fully organised. Besides, the Backward Class Board was reconstituted 
and Committees were established in every district to assist the officers 
of the Department in discharging its responsibilities. In short, it may be 
said that the Backward Class Department was made a more powerful 
agency during this period. 

Another important development of this period was that the Government 
of India began to sanction grants for the welfare of the backward 
classes since 1951-52 with special reform to the welfare of the scheduled 
tribes, ex-communal tribes and the removal of untouchability. Several 
of the schemes prepared by the State Government were held up in the 
past on financial grounds; but with the large financial assistance that was 
now made available by the Centre it became possible to expand the work 
of ameliorating the general conditions of the backward classes to a very 
great extent. 

But by far the most significant development of this period is the orga- 
nisation of an intensive programme for the social, political and economic 
development of the backward classes. But the description of this pro- 
gramme, which is executed through the Backward Class Department, is 
beyond the scope of this Review. The interested reader is referred' to 
Privileges Provided by Bombay State Government for Backward Classes 
(which is an official publication periodically revised and republished*) 
and to the Annual Reports of the Backward Class Department In the 
following paragraphs, therefore, only the activities calculated to develop 
the education of the backward classes, especially those that are being 
implemented through the Education Department, will be noticed in some 
detail. ^ 

March 6 1954 edition has been P ublished in 1955 and has been corrected up to 31st 
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fl) Increase hr iJic Enrolment of Backward Class Pupils.- -Between 1037 
-rnd 11)55, the enrolment of backward class pupils increased Lremenduusly. 
“ t levels. This will be seen from the following table: — 

Table No. 12 (5) 


Enrolment of Backward Class Pupils (1937-55) 


Yta' 

pBUeftia. 

fejCMldH/ 

Scbeolg. 

TriLuLns 

OLtor SpetirbL 
BfihdcJa. 

TutaL 

1536-37 

142 

2*621 

1,40,134 

ISO 

I ? 6a7 

1,44,684 

1941-42 

336 

4,363 

2.31,220 

315 

fl p 042 

2,45,771) 

,1946-47 

54 & 


2,34.713 

73Q 

17,313 

2,51,945 

1951-02 

1,431 

21 ,1 45 

7,06,029 

1,622 

30,^61 

5,18,563 

1653-54 

1,329 

3 jj, 119 

6,61,395 

1.674 


7 96,597 

1604-55 

2.261 ' 

2^,327 

7,51.07 

2,341 

1,3*417 

9,15,463 


It will be seen, that in a short period of 18 years, the enrolment of 

J^d^'popn. h» i™- mm a i«-ji “ 

in 1954-55 which implies more than a five-fold increase. 


There is another way of looking at these statistics. In 1954-aS, the total 
population of the non-backward classes was 2ol lakhs mid the emolmt-n 
S their pupils was 40 lakhs Which works out at lo.f) per cent uL the 
onnulation. In the case of the backward classes, the total population was 
108 lakhs and the total enrolment was 9 lakhs which works out at 8..J per 
cent only. It may, therefore, be said that the task which yet remains to 
hp done is twofold: Cl) Firstly, the enrolment ot the backward class 
pupils has to be increased until it is not less than that of the other com- 
munities; (2) and Secondly, the general, social and economic condi uoi, 
of the backward classes will have to be so improved that they would 
be able to maintain the enrolment of their children on par with thut 
of the other communities, even when the special educational concessions 
now given to them are withdrawn in toto, 

(?) Closure of Special Schools find Classes, As a part of Lhe genera) 
policy of eliminating uil discrimination against the scheduled castes, 
Government decided to close down all special schools and classes con- 
ducted tor them. Consequently, the number of such speemf schools fed 
from 411 in 1933-37 to 251 in 1940-41. In 19415-47, they were done away 

with altogether. 

As a corollary to this policy. Government now began to insist that the 
seMulS art? wptk to common Bchools should bo !»n 

SrwSuahty of treatment, Owing partly to the disappearance of the 
Stnornl oreiudice against untovichability and partly to the firmness 
’ SS K SSSmlU .11 discrimination .gum# scheduled cesic 
pupil? admitted to common schools has now disappeared almost 

completely. 
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(3) Expansion of Hostels . — In 1936-37, there were only 17 hostels in the 
State. Most of them catered for the pupils of the scheduled castes only 
and the total grant-in-aid sanctioned to them was Rs. 9,106. During this 
period, the number of hostels increased very largely. Government esta- 
blished an additional hostel at Hubli in 1949 and a third at Ahmedabad 
in 1954. Grants-in-aid were also sanctioned to local bodies in order to 
enable them to conduct backward class hostels. Moreover, a very large 
number of such hostels was organised by voluntary agencies during this 
period, especially because liberal non-recurring grants for buildings and 
equipment and recurring capitation grants for maintenance were 
sanctioned by Government. The following table gives the details of these 
hostels.*: — 

Table No. 12 (6) 


Backward Class Hostels ( 1937-55 ) 


Year. 

Number of 
Backward 
Class Hostels, 

Amount of 
Grant-in-aid 
Sanctioned. 

Amount of 
Building Grants 
Sanctioned. 



Es. 

Rs. 

1936-37 

17 

9,016 

... 

1941-42 

62 

63,546 


1946-47 

100 

1,55,266 

22,400 

1951-52 

197 

6,76,891 

38,353 

1953-54 

217 

10,54,097 

53,849 

1954-55 

234 

12,25,956 

94,989 


All these hostels cater not to scheduled caste pupils only but to all 
backward class pupils. Several of these are cosmopolitan and reserve a 
certain part of their accommodation for backward class students. 
Recently, the Backward Class Department has been encouraging cosmo- 
politan hostels and, for this purpose, a scheme under which capitation 
grants are given for the non-backward class pupils also, has been 
sanctioned. 

(4) Special facilities .—' The following, among others, are some of the 
important educational concessions sanctioned by Government to these 
classes : 

(a) Exemption from payment of fees in colleges, secondary schools 
and primary training institutions to eligible backward class pupils. 

(b) Special scholarships to eligible backward class students at higher 
rates than those for open scholarships in all kinds of educational insti- 
tutions and stipends in primary training institutions. 

* All the relevant details of the backward class hostels are reported upon 
annually by the Backward Class Department. 


(c) Exemption from the payment of examination fees at the High and 
Middle School Scholarships, Drawing Grade, etc. Examinations. 

( d ) Concessional examination fee rates at the Primary School Certi- 
ficate Examination. 

(e) Exemption from the payment of room-rent for the hostels attach- 
ed to Government and non-Government institutions in the case of those 
who are awarded freeships and/or scholarships. 

(/) Financial assistance in the shape of lump sum scholarships to 
poor and deserving pupils given by the Backward Class Department 
for the purchase of books, stationery equipment, etc., and for the pay- 
ment of S. S. C. and University Examination fees. 

( g ) Reservation of seats in Government secondary schools and colleges 
including professional colleges. 

( h ) Scholarships to deserving pupils in primary schools by District 
School Boards. 

(i) Free distribution of clothes, books, slates and writing material to 
pupils in primary schools by District School Boards. 

The expenditure incurred on the special facilities has increased 
enormously during this period especially since 1946-47. In 1936-37 the 
total expenditure on this head was a few thousands only, while in 1954-55 
a total expenditure of Rs. 27,95,717 was incurred as shown in the follow- 
ing table: — 

Table No. 12 (7) 

Educational Concessions to Backward Class Students ( 1954-55 ) 


Expendi- 

S. No. Concession. ture 

incurred, 

Rs. 

1. Government Special Scholarships for the Back- 3,40,376 
ward Class Students in Arts, Science, Commerce 


and Law Colleges. 

2. Freestudentships to Backward Class Pupils read- 17,55,161 

ing in Secondary Schools. 

3. Scholarships to Backward Class Pupils reading in 15,191 

Vocational High Schools. 

4. Scholarships to Backward Class Pupilsreading in 1,34,128 

Secondary Schools. 

5. Room-rent Concession to Backward Class Pupils. 14,266 

6. Government Special Freestudentships to Back- 3,14,903 

ward Class Pupils in Colleges. 

7. Government Special Backward Class Scholar- 35,128 

ships in Primary Schools. 

8. Government Special Backward Class Scholar- 7,572 

ships for the ex-Criminal Tribes. 

9. stipends in Training Institutions 1,34,400 

10. Fee Grants to non-Govt. Training Institutions. 44,592 


Total ... 27,95,717 
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It may be pointed out here that, in addition to this expenditure of about 
Rs. 26 lakhs incurred under the head “37-Education,” another sum of about 
Rs. 30 lakhs is spent on educational concessions to backward class pupils 
under certain other heads. This expenditure includes such items as supply 
of books and slates to primary school children, scholarships awarded by 
District School Boards to backward class pupils in primary schools and 
maintenance of backward class hostels by District School Boards, etc. In 
1954-55, the total provision for educational concessions to backward class 
pupils was about Rs. 56.70 lakhs. 

(5) Compulsory Education . — Compulsion has been introduced in 
Umbargaon, Dahanu and Mokhada Talukas of the Thana District and the 
Jhalod Taluka of the Panchmahals District for the benefit of backward 
class pupils. The results are not very encouraging as yet; but it is hoped 
that they will improve in the near future. 

(6) Crimmal Tribes . — The administration of the Criminal Tribes Settle- 
ments and Free Colonies was conducted under the old Criminal Tribes 
Act of 1924 until 1947-48. Government then decided that it was wrong in 
principle to deal with whole communities as criminals and repealed the 
Criminal Tribes Act in 1949. A new Habitual Offenders Restriction Act 
was passed for dealing with hardened criminals irrespective of the com- 
munity to which they belonged and the old criminal tribes were classified 
as backward classes, for purposes of their welfare. The Criminal Tribes 
Settlements and Free Colonies were closed and most of the educational 
institutions which used to be conducted by the Backward Class Depart- 
ment for the criminal tribes have been transferred to other appropriate * 
agencies. In short, the education of the criminal tribes has now been 
integrated with that of the other communities and receives the same 
encouragement from Government as that of the other backward classes. 

In 1950, a special committee was appointed under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Antrolikar to investigate into the problem of the rehabilitation of the 
ex-criminal tribes.* This committee made a number of useful recom- 
mendations which include the provision of compulsory education of the 
children of these tribes, free supply of books, slates, and clothes, esta- 
blishment of basic schools in localities inhabited by the old criminal 
tribes, grant of hostel facilities to the students of these communities, etc. 
Most of these recommendations were accepted by Government and a good 
deal of educational and general ameliorative work is now being done for 
these people. 

Owing to the liberal assistance sanctioned by the Government of India 
the following special schemes have been undertaken for the educational 
uplift of the Vimukta Jatis since 1953-54: — 

(i) Maintenance of five Ashram Schools-cum-Sanskar Kendras at 
Bagalkot, Sholapur, Hubli, Erandol and Naroda. 

(«) Conversion of primary schools in Vimochit Jati localities into 
basic schools. The settlement schools at Sholapur, Naroda and Hubli 
were converted into basic schools in 1954-55. 

(Hi) Free supply of books and slates to Vimochit Jati pupils in 
primary schools. About 16,000 pupils received benefit under this 
scheme in 1954-55. 

* Report of the Ex-Criminal Tribes Rehabilitation Committee, 1950. 


(iv) Provision of hostel facilities for Vimochit Jati pupils. Upto 
1954-55 seven additional hostels were started at Ahmedabad, Amber- 
nath, Dondaicha, Indi, Khanapur, Malegaon and Sholapur. A grant at 
a special rate of Rs. 20 per month per pupil was also paid on account 
of such pupils admitted to the existing backward class hostels. 

(u) Creation of 100 additional sets of scholarships for Vim&chtit Jati 
pupils in upper standards of primary schools. 

(7) Foreign Scholarships . — A scheme for the award of overseas scholar- 
ships to backward class students was sanctioned in 1948-49. So far, six 
students have been selected under the scheme and an expenditure of 
Rs. 50,258 was incurred for them. Three of these have returned to India 
on completion of their training, two are still studying abroad and one is 
awaiting admission to an institution in U. K. 

(8) Ashram Schools and Sanskar Kendras . — A recent development has 
been the opening of Ashram Schools for Scheduled Tribes in Scheduled 
Areas, of Ashram Schools-cum-Sanskar Kendras for Vimochit Jatis in both 
urban and rural areas, and of Sahskar Kendras for Scheduled Caste adults 
in urban and rural areas. Ashram Schools and Ashram Schools-cumr- 
Sanskar Kendras are run on residential lines for the children of 
Scheduled Tribes and Vimochit Jatis respectively though other backward 
class children are admitted as day-scholars to the school section of the 
Ashram Schools for Scheduled Tribes. The general aim of the first two 
kinds of institutions has been to provide an opportunity for an integrated 
educational activity covering the whole day for the children of both sexes 
of Scheduled Tribes and Vimochit Jatis , which would make it eventually 
possible for them to contribute to the social and cultural currents around 
them. Ashram schools are fully residential institutions and will develop 
progressively into first-grade schools. They will prepare children for 
initiative and leadership without alienating them from their own milieu. 
The Sanskar Kendras are intended primarily for the inculcation and 
spread of sanitary and civic habits among the scheduled caste adults 
whilst simultaneously providing a venue for cultural activities such as 
meetings, Bhajan Mandalis , etc., etc. 

By the end of 1954-55, 18 Ashram Schools for the Scheduled Tribes had 
been sanctioned out of which 15 had started functioning, and a total grant 
of Rs. 5,12,881 had been paid to the voluntary agencies conducting them. 
569 pupils of both sexes were enrolled in these Ashram Schools. More- 
over, 7 Ashram Schools-cum-Sanskar Kendras for the Vimochit Jatis had 
been sanctioned out of which five had started to function with 210 pupils 
on rolls. A grant of Rs. 61,768 was paid to such institutions. Lastly, 
25 Sanskar Kendras which were availed of by more than 2,000 adults were 
functioning by the end of the year and a grant of Rs, 31,450 was paid 
to them. 

It may be said with confidence that these specialised institutions are 
fulfilling a very important function in the general uplift and amelioration 
r of the conditions of backward classes. 

12 (8). Conclusion . — It will be seen from the foregoing review that 
tremendous progress has been made in the education of the backward 
L— S 1338 — 29 
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classes during the last hundred years. In 1855, the social and economic 
conditions of the backward classes were deplorable and the popular pre- 
judice against untouchability was extremely strong and deeprooted 
Moreover, the indigenous schools of the day made hardly any provision 
for the education of these classes. This dark picture has been very greatly 
relieved during the last hundred years. To-day, the evil of untouchabi- 
lity is about to be eradicated from Hindu society. The social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the backward classes have been greatly improved 
owing to the spread of education among them and the special efforts that 
have been made in this direction specially since 1937. The enrolment of 
the backward classes in the educational institutions has increased very 
greatly and now stands at 8.3 per cent, which is about half that of the 
non-backward classes. The Constitution has guaranteed several special 
privileges and concessions to the backward classes for a period of ten 
years and it is quite possible that these may be continued a little longer 
in order to enable them to come into their own. To a historian of Indian 
education, therefore, no aspect of its progress is so fascinating and 
satisfactory as the general advancement shown by the backward classes 
during the last hundred years. 

The ultimate objective of the Constitution is to create a Democratic 
Republic based on social justice and equality. This necessarily requires the 
lifting up of the backward classes educationally, socially and economi- 
cally in such a way that the unhappy expression “backward” will cease 
to apply to any section of the society and a homogeneous social order 
would be established in place of the existing system of glaring inequali- 
ties. The progress achieved during the last eighteen years has been so 
significant that it may be safely predicted that such a day is not far 
distant. 


CHAPTER XIII 

EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

13 (1). This Chapter is divided into three sections: 

A— Socially handicapped children (including young offenders); 

B— Physically handicapped children; and 
C — Mentally handicapped children. 

13 (2). The Care and Education of Socially Handicapped Children 
prior to 1855. — The earliest effort to look after the welfare of socially 
handicapped children in this State was made by Dr. Buist who founded a 
School of Industry at Sewree in 1843. This institution was planned partly 
on the model of the Schools of Industry and partly on that of the Ragged 
Schools of England It, therefore, had two important objectives; (1) to 
introduce the mechanical skills of Europe in India, and (2) to ameliorate ** 
the condition of orphan or destitute children. From the very beginning, 
therefore, it admitted two types of pupils: (1) poor or destitute children 
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who were taken up for training as a measure of charity and (2) children 
who were voluntarily placed in the school by their guardians with the 
object of teaching them one or other of the useful trades in which it 
provided tuition. In 1850, the Government of India passed the Apprentices 
Act with the object of “enabling children, and especially orphans and 
poor children brought up by public charity, to learn trades, crafts and 
employments, by which, when they come to full age, they may gain a 
livelihood.” It empowered any Magistrate or Justice of Peace to appren- 
tice an orphan; or poor child abandoned by his parents, or any child con- 
victed for vagrancy or other pett^ offence, to learn any trade, craft, or 
employment, which might be found suitable for the tastes and capacities 
of the child concerned. Accordingly poor and destitute children or juvenile 
offenders began to be apprenticed to Dr. Buist’s School of Industry at 
Sewree which thus became the Reformatory School of the period. 

13 (3). The Care and Education of Socially Handicapped Children 
(1855-97). — Very soon after the creation of the Education Department, an 
opportunity to enlarge the School of Industry at Sewree and to place it on 
a permanent footing presented itself. The Sassoon family, one of the 
great commercial houses in Bombay City, offered to donate an endow- 
ment of Rs. 30,000 and to provide a suitable house and premises for the 
School “on condition of the Government contributing an allowance equal 
to the interest on the deposit, and granting the services of an engineer 
as superintendent of the establishment.”* This offer was accepted and 
from 1857-58, the School of Industry at Sewree came to be known as the 
David Sassoon School of Industry and Reformatory Association. It is 
now known by the simpler name of David Sassoon Industrial School. 

This institution made good progress during the next forty years. In 
1881-82, it had 208 pupils and a total annual expenditure of Rs. 13,081 out 
of which Rs. 3,900 were given by Government as a grant-in-aid. In 
1896-97, the number of pupils stood at 181 but the total expenditure rose 
to Rs. 25,079 out of which only Rs. 3,600 were paid as grant-in-aid. 
Throughout this period, therefore, it may be said that the institution was 
mainly supported by endowments and public charity. 

Reference has already been made to the visit of Miss Mary Carpenter 
to India in the sixties of the last century, f Miss Carpenter was keenly 
interested in jail reform and in the welfare of youthful offenders. She 
had done a great service to this cause in England and had helped to 
secure humane treatment to socially handicapped children. It was, there- 
fore, natural that she should take interest in both these problems during 
her visit to India and speak to the authorities concerned to introduce 
reforms which were long overdue. At this time, there was no special 
legislation to deal with youthful offenders and juvenile delinquents could 
only be shown two concessions: they might be released on probation 
under the Code of Criminal Prcedure or dealt with under Section 5 of 
the Whipping Act of 1864 which empowered the Court to substitute whip- 
p ping for any other form of punishment in the case of youthful offenders. 
Moreover, the juvenile delinquents were kept in the general jails along 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1856-57, p. 97. 
t See Chapter XI for details. 
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with grown-up convicts or habitual criminals. This naturally exercised a 
demoralising influence and tended to convert the casual youthful offender 
into a hardened criminal. It is true that the juvenile delinquents were 
sometimes kept in separate wards of the general jails; but even this 
was not a happy compromise. Miss Carpenter, therefore, pleaded for 
special legislation to deal with youthful offenders and for the establish- 
ment of Reformatory Schools on the lines of those which were already 
established in England. These proposals were discussed in detail 
between 1866 and 1868 but it was not until 1876 that the Reformatory 
Schools Act was passed by the Government of India. This Act empower- 
ed the State Governments to establish Reformatory Schools for dealing 
with youthful offenders of the male sex. It also provided that any youth- 
ful offender who was sentenced to transportation or imprisonment might, 
instead of undergoing his sentence, be sent to a Reformatory School and 
be detained therein for a period of not less than three or not more than 
seven years. This legislation, therefore, implied the first official recogni- 
tion of the principle that juvenile offenders need to be “educated” rather 
than punished, and that they should be completely separated from the 
older and more hardened criminals who are found in the general jails. 
It' was also equivalent to a declaration by Government that it shall assume 
direct responsibility for the proper care and education of youthful 
offenders. 

As required by this Act, a Reformatory School was established at 
Yeravda in 1889. The old concept that the Reformatory School is only a 
jail under another name still held the field and hence, the site for the 
School was selected near a general jail and the plan of its buildings was 
so drawn up that it looked more like a jail than a school. But in spite of 
these limitations, the establishment of this school marks a further and 
progressive stage in the history of the education of the socially handi- 
capped children in this State. 

From the records of this period, some idea can be had of the manner 
in which this Reformatory School was made to function. It gave 
instruction in the three R’s and some trades. Programmes of physical 
training and recreation were introduced and some attempts were made 
to make it like a residential school. But the punishment system was very 
severe and the common forms of punishment included caning, flogging, 
separate confinement, detention during recreation hours, penal diet, loss 
of marks and privileges, fine and reduction from the post of monitor. 
Moreover, the discipline was more strict than in an ordinary boarding 
school and reflected jail atmosphere in every walk of school life. For 
example, a high wall surrounded the school premises; bolts and bars 
occupied a prominent position in all places — workshops, sleeping barracks, 
school-rooms etc. and the boys who went out were regularly searched for ' 
forbidden articles on their return. The parade system was in very com- 
mon use and the boys were marshalled for meals, bathing, work-shop, 
and school by the words of command. The management of the institution 
was vested in the Jail Department which had not yet learnt to make any ... 
material distinction between the conduct of a jail for adult criminals and ^ 
a Reformatory School for youthful offenders. The general position, there- 
fore, was far from satisfactory. 


The David Sassoon Industrial School was also recognised as a Reforma- 
tory under the Act of 1876 and this institution together with that at 
Yeravda met the needs of Reformatory Schools for the entire area of the 
State. In 1896-97 the David Sassoon School accommodated 181 students 
* while the accommodation at Yeravda was only 111. Hence the total 
accommodation was far short of the demand with the result that only 
a small proportion of youthful offenders could be sent to the Reformatory 
Schools. In spite of the new legislation, therefore, a large number of 
youthful offenders had either to be sent to a general jail or dealt with in 
some other unsatisfactory manner.* A reform and re-consideration of 
the whole system was, therefore, considered to be overdue. 

13 (4).’ The Care and Education of Socially Handicapped Children 
( 1897-1924 ). — This long desired reform came in 1897 when the Reforma- 
tory Schools Act of 1876 was repealed and replaced by an improved legis- 
lation known as the Reformatory Schools Act of 1897. While the propo- 
sals for implementing this Act were under consideration, the Secretary of 
State for India observed that all the Reformatory Schools in India except 
that in Madras State were under the management of the J ail Department, 
while the Reformatory School at Chingleput, Madras, was under the con- 
trol of the Director of Public Instruction. On a comparison of the working 
of the Madras School with that of the others, the Secretary of State came 
to the conclusion that Reformatory Schools should be under the control 
of the Education rather than of the Jail Department and suggested that 
the adoption of the Madras system might be considered by the other 
States.f The proposal, however, was opposed by the Government of 
Bombay who agreed with the then Inspector General of Prisons who 
observed: “As regards the management of these institutions, I cannot 

say that I think there would be any better results if they were placed 
under the Educational Department. These schools must be run, to a 
certain extent, on prison lines. The inmates are criminals and cannot be 
treated as ordinary school boys, and it may be presumed that the Prison 
Department would be better able to control such places than a Depart- 
ment which in no way concerns itself with the management of criminals. 
I may state, however, that the Educational Department does exercise 
some supervision over the boys in the Yeravda Reformatory, inasmuch 
as its school is inspected annually by an Educational Officer, 
and a copy of his report, with remarks by the Educational Inspector, is 
sent to the Superintendent of the Reformatory and to the Inspector- 
General of Prisons.”t Fortunately, this conservative policy was over- 
ruled by the Government of India who supported the view of the Secre- 
tary of State and issued the following orders : — 

“2. The seven reformatory schools which now exist in India were 
established under the Reformatory Schools Act of 1876, and were the 
outcome of earlier arrangements under which juvenile offenders were 
kept in separate wards; and some endeavour was made to give them an 

* Even in 1902, only 23 youthful offenders were sent to Reformatory Schools 
while 121 were imprisoned, 341 were whipped, 181 were discharged after admoni- 
tion, and 6 were sent to their parents. 

t Despatch from the Secretary of State for India dated 14th July, 1898. 

% Paragraph 3 of letter No. 7366 of 21st November, 1898. 
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industrial training. Except in Madras the schools have remained under 
the control of the Jail Department, and they appear to the Government 
of India to have been conducted too much on jail principles. Whilst a 
strict discipline has been maintained and the health of the boys has been 
well cared for, insufficient attention has been paid to the reformatory 
training which should be the main object of the schools. In putting the 
boys to work enough care has not been taken to select and give a good 
training in some trade which will enable them to earn an honest liveli- 
hood on entering the world. The convenient utilization of the labour has 
not infrequently been the first consideration. The training has not always 
been well adapted to teach the boys self-respect and self-control and 
habits of care and industry in their work. The career of the boys on 
leaving school has not received sufficient attention, and more systematic 
efforts are required to obtain employment for them. The information 
that has been furnished regarding the boys who have left school is very 
incomplete, and is not satisfactory. Few boys are following the trades 
taught them at school, and on the whole the schools cannot be said to 
have had much success as reforming agencies. 

3. The Governor General in Council attributes these defects mainly 
to the association of the reformatories with the Jail Department, and is 
of opinion that a great improvement would be effected by transferring 
their management to the Education Department. Reformatories should 
be mainly schools for the education and reform of boys, and not jails for 
their punishment by long periods of incarceration. The department which 
has experience of the training of youth is likely to be more successful in 
the management of such institutions than the department which deals 
with the punishment of criminals. And apart from these considerations 
there are alround important advantages to be derived from emphasizing 
the school aspect of the reformatories. Native sympathy will be more 
readily enlisted on their behalf, and it will be easier for the boys to obtain 
employment. The school itself will be able to assist them to a greater 
degree than it can under the present system of management. The boys 
will feel less shame at having been connected with the school, and will 
be readier to accept its help and keep up communication with it. This will 
make it easier to keep a watch over the boys after they leave, both in 
their own interest and with a view to secure the information which is 
essential to enable the authorities responsible for the management to 
ascertain whether the work is being conducted on proper lines. 

After a very careful consideration of the case, the Government of India 
have decided that all reformatory schools should be placed under the 
charge of the Education Department, and they will be glad to see the 
change effected as soon as this can conveniently be done.”* 

In accordance with these orders, both the Yeravda Reformatory School 
(which was under the management of the Jail Department) and the David 
Sassoon Industrial School (which was under the management of the 
Judicial Department) were transferred to the control of the Education 
Department with effect from 1st April, 1900. 

• Resolution of the Government of India in the Home Department (Jails), No. 374- 
79, dated 2nd September, 1899. 
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Both these Reformatory Schools made considerable progress between 
iRQfi 47 and 1923-24 The management and control of the Education 
Department led to a real improvement in their tone and discipline and 
they became more like residential educational institutions and the old 
r atmosphere of a jail was greatly changed. The following statistics show 
r°g?owth of these institutions during the period under review:- 


Government 


Table No. 13 (1) 

Reformatories in Bombay State ( 1896-97 to 1923-24) 



S. No. 

Reformatory. 

Average 
monthly 
number of 
inmates. 

Cost borne by 
Government. 

Total. 

cost. 




Rs. . 

Rs. 

1 

David Sassoon Industrial 

School, Bombay — 




1896-97 

111 

3,600 

25,079 


1923-24 

308 

63,529 

89,107 


2 Yeravda Industrial School, Poona — 

1896-97 ... 181 Not available 

1923-24 ... 148 17,961 24,14.1 

"Two other developments of this period deserve notice. The first was 
the passing of the Criminal Tribes Act in 1911 and the appointment of a 
Criminal Tribes Officer to administer it.* Under this Act, the cases of 
children belonging to the criminal tribes could be dealt with by the 
Criminal Tribes Settlement Officer on lines similar to those laid down for 
the Reformatory Schools. For this purpose, industrial schools were con- 
ducted in most Criminal Tribes Settlements with the object of training 
the children of these tribes to practise some trade or industry and there- 
by earn an honest livelihood. The Criminal Tribes Act of 1911, therefore, 
supplemented the work of the Reformatory Schools Act of 1897 and 
provided for the proper care and education of some poor and destitute 
children who would otherwise have not been cared for at all. 

The second important development of this period was the establishment 
of the Willingdon Boys’ Home Reformatory in Bombay in 1918. The 
Home was meant for children whose mother-tongue was Gujarati. It gave 
instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, and drill along with 
practical instruction in weaving, fittng, laundry work, gardening, and 
waste-paper sorting. Its size was small — it admitted only 20 juveniles in 
1923-24 — but this, in itself, was an advantage because it was possible to 
give individual attention to a child in a small institution of this type 
rather than in a big school like that at Yeravda. 

13 (5). The Care and Education of Socially Handicapped Children 
(1924-55 ).— In spite of all these reforms, the overall position of this social 
service was far from satisfactory, even in 1924. The Reformatory Schools 
* For details, see Chapter XII. 
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Act of 1897 applied to boys only and there was no protective legislation 
for girls although it was badly needed. The Police Department and the 
Magistrates were still following the older tradition of punishment and 
had not yet taken to the new concept of rehabilitation in dealing with 
youthful offenders. Besides, there were no Juvenile Courts, no Remand 
Homes, and none of the modem methods that emphasise prevention rather 
than cure. It was, therefore, felt that the administrative arrangements 
for dealing with socially handicapped children and youthful offenders 
needed a drastic reform in order to bring them in line with the techniques 
adopted in the progressive countries of the West. The transfer of Educa- 
tion to Indian control in 1921 had made the execution of such reforms 
more easy. Government, therefore, reviewed the whole problem and pass- 
ed the Bombay Children’s Act, 1924, as a comprehensive measure to pro- 
vide “for the custody and protection of children and young persons and 
for the custody, trial and punishment of youthful offenders and for the 
amendment of the Reformatory Schools Act, 1897, in its application” to 
the State of Bombay. With the enactment of this important legislation, 
the modern period in the history of this social service may be said to 
have begun. 

The administrative arrangements for dealing with the care and educa- 
tion of socially handicapped children have been revolutionised during the 
last 30 years and great progress has been made in this branch of social 
service, especially after the coming into power of a Popular Ministry in 
1937 and the attainment of Independence in 1947. The main events of this 
progressive epoch may be conveniently narrated under the following 
heads: (1) Legislation; (2) creation and development of the Juvenile 
Branch; (3) the appointment of Probation Officers; (4) the establishment 
of Remand Homes; (5) establishment of Juvenile Courts; (6) Certified 
Schools and Fit Person Institutions; and (7) Probation and After-Care 
Work. 

(1) Legislation.— The Bombay Children’s Act, 1924, as stated above, 
applied to boys as well as girls and thus marked a significant step ahead. 
Part IV of the Act dealt with youthful offenders. This was made appli- 
cable to the whole of the State and thus there was no longer any need 
to take action under the Reformatory Schools Act of 1897. Parts II and 
III of the Act were protective and preventive in character and formed the 
second new and distinctive feature of the Act. They dealt with the 
measures for the custody and protection of homeless, destitute, uncon- 
trollable or victimised children. Before these Parts could be applied to 
any area, it was necessary to educate public opinion and to evolve the 
necessary machinery for its administration, viz., the appointment of 
Probation Officers, the establishment of Juvenile Courts, and the organi- 
sation of Remand Homes and Certified Schools. It was, therefore, not 
possible to apply these Parts of the Act to large areas. In 1927, they were 
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applied to the City of Bombay and during the following ten years, they 
were extended to the seven areas mentioned below: — 


Place. 

Year of Application. 

(1) Bombay Suburban District 

1931 

(2) Dharwar and Hubli 

1934 

(3) Poona 

1935 

(4) Sholapur 

1935 

(5) Belgaum 

1935 

(6) Ahmedabad 

1937 

(7) Gadag 

1937 

During the next period of ten 

years, these Parts of the Act were 


extended to the following areas in addition: — 


a. No. 

District, 

Area. Year of Application 

1 

Ahmedabad 

Naroda Settlement and the village of 
Naroda. 

1641 

2 

Surat 

The City of Surat, Rander Municipal 
area and a few villages. 

1940 

3 

Poona 

Mundhwa village and Mundhwa In- 
dustrial Settlement. 

1941 

4 

Sholapur 

Pandharpur Municipal Area 

1940 

5 

Satara 

Municipal limits of Satara, Wai and 
Karad, and a few villages. 

1P41 



Panchgani Municipal Area 

1945 

6 

Ahmednagar 

Municipal and Cantonment areas of 
Ahmednagar. 

1942 

7 

Dharwar 

Municipal limits of Ranebennur, 

Badgi, and Haveri. 

1946 



Dharwar and Hubli Talukas 

1948 

8 

Bijapur 

Municipal limits of Bijapur 

1941 



Municipal limits of Bagalkot 

1946 

9 

Nasik 

Nasik City Municipal area and Deolali 
Village. 

1644 



Deolali Cantonment, etc. 

1946 



Igatpuri and Manmad Stations 

1947 

W 

Broach 

Municipal limits of Broach and Ank- 
leshwar. 

1945 



Ankleshwar and Nabipur Railway 
Stations. 

1947 

11 

North Kanara 

Municipal limits of Karwar 

1946 



The Ankola Panchayat Area 

1948 


It will be seen from the above that even in 1947-48 the Act had been 
extended only to a few urban areas and a few villages. 
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By 1947-48, the entire position of the legislation regarding socially 
handicapped children called for a fresh examination. There were, in fact, 
three different laws on the subject — the Apprentice Act, the Criminal 
Tribes Act, and the Children’s Act. Besides, several practical difficulties 
had been experienced in the working of the Children’s Act and its revi- 
sion was also necessary to bring it in line with modern developments. A 
new and an improved Children’s Act was, therefore, enacted in 1948. It 
is a comprehensive and progressive measure which entirely replaces the 
Children’s Act of 1924. The Criminal Tribes Act was repealed in 1949; 
and although the Apprentice Act still remains on the Statute Book as a 
Central Act, there is no need now to invoke its provisions. Consequently, 
all work regarding socially handicapped children has now been brought 
under a single and progressive piece of legislation. 

Parts VII and VIII of the Children’s Act of 1948 refers to youthful 
offenders and has been made applicable to the State as a whole. Parts V 
and VI correspond to Parts II and III of the Act of 1924. These have 
been applied to all the areas, described above, to which the latter provi- 
sions were extended before 1947-48; in addition, they have since been 
made applicable to the following new areas (statement as on 31st March 
1955) : — 


S. No. 

District. 

Area. 

Year of 
Application. 

1 

Poona 

Municipal areas of Baramati and 
Dhond including the Railway sta- 
tion area of the latter. 

1952 

2 

Shoiapur 

Municipal limits of the Barsi Town 

1950 

3 

Ahmednagar 

Talukas of Belapur, Kopargaon, Ra- 
huri, Sangamner, and Akola. 

1949 

4 

Dharwar 

The municipal limits of (1) Navalgund 
(2) Margund (3) Savanur (4) _ Gud- 
geri (5) Kundgoal (6) Shigali (7) 
Kamadolli (8) Samai and (9) Lax- 
meshwar. 

1950 



The headquarters limits of the Talu- 
kas of (1) Kalahatgi (2) Shiggaon 
(3) Shirhathi (4) Ron (5) Bansal, 
and (6) Hirekerur. 

1950 



The village limits of (1) Annigeri and 
(2) Gajendragad. 

1950 

5 

Belgaum 

Entire Belgaum Taluka 

1953 

6 

Bijapur 

Talukas of Bijapur and Bagalkot. 

1949 



Entire Bijapur District 

1953 

7 

Broach 

Nanded Taluka, Jhagadia Taluka, Va- 
lia Mahal, Dediapada Taluka and 
Sagbara Mahal of Rajpipla Sub- 
Division. 

Municipal limits qf Jambusar . Town, 
Amod Town and the area within . a 
distance of five miles of the limits 
of that town. 

1949 

1950 


S. 

No. 

District. 

Area. 

Year of 
Application. 

8 

North Kanaia 

Talukas of Karwar and Ankola, Mu- 
nicipal limits of Kumta, Honawar, 
Bhatkal, Sirsi, and Haliyal, and the 
headquarters places of Yellapur, 
Mundgod and Siddapur Talukas and 
Supa Peta. 

1951 

9 

Thana 

Town limits of Thana, Kalyan and 
Bhiwandi, and the Railway station 
areas at Thana and Kalyan. 

1949 

10 

Kolhapur 

Areas comprised in the District of 
Kolhapur. 

1949 

11 

East Khandesh 

Town limits and Railway station areas 
of Bhusaval and Jalgaon. 

1950 

12 

Baroda 

Municipal limits of the Baroda City 

1951 

13 

West Khandesh 

Municipal limits of Dhulia and the 
West Khandesh District. 

1951 

14 

Kaira 

Municipal limits of — (1) Anand 

(2) Dakore (3) Petlad (4) Cambaye 
(5) Borsad (6) Nadiad (7) Mehme- 
dabad (8) Kapadvanj (9) Umreth 
(10) Sojitra (11) Dharmaj (12) Bhad- 
ran and (13) Vase. 

1953 

15 

South Satara 

Municipal limits and the Railway 
station premises of the Sangli Town. 

1952 



The Railway and Town areas of 
Miraj and Madhavnagar. 

1952 



Town area of Budhgaon and Railway 
area of Vishrambag and Wanless 
Wadi. 

1952 

16 

Kolaba 

The Village of Pui (Talukg Mahad) 

1954 


It will be seen from the above that Children’s Act work does not yet 
cover all the urban areas of the State and that it does not touch even the 
fringe of the problem in so far as the rural areas are concerned. The 
pace of expansion is, however, very slow because the Act cannot be ex- 
tended to an area unless Remand Homes and Certified Schools are esta- 
blished and Probation Officers are appointed. These preparations need a 
good deal of spade work and the awakening of public interest and enthu- 
siasm — especially because a large part of the funds required has to come 
from public charities — and they necessarily take a good deal of time. 
Consequently, the work that remains to be done is nearly as much as 
what has already been achieved. 

(2) Juvenile Branch . — It would have been clear from the foregoing 
review that no specialised agency to deal with the care and education of 
socially handicapped children was created prior to 1927, the work having 
been entrusted sometimes to the Jail and sometimes to the Education 
Department. The Children’s Act of 1924 contemplated the creation 
of such an agency because Section 36 provided for the ap- 
pointment of a Chief Inspector of Certified Schools who would be assisted 



by the necessary number of Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors. But 
as the implementation of the Act had to be done in a period of financial 
depression, no such officers were appointed; but the Director of Educa- 
tion was given the powers of the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools and 
his assistants were given the powers of Inspectors and Assistant 
Inspectors. This was a good expedient from the financial point of view; 
but it materially hindered the effective implementation of the Children’s 
Act. 

In 1933, the Starte Committee* recommended that all Children’s Act 
work should be centralized in one agency. The reform had strong 
grounds in its support and was obviously long overdue. Government, 
therefore, accepted the recommendation and transferred all Children’s 
Act work to the Backward Class Officer who was already dealing with 
the children governed by the Criminal Tribes Act. From this year, 
therefore, the Backward Class Officer was designated as the Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools. This was some improvement because 
Mr. Starte, the then Backward Class Officer, had a special aptitude for the 
job. But the fundamental defect that no specially trained and whole- 
time officers were appointed for the task, was not still remedied and the 
Children’s Act work made no appreciable advance. 

A really progressive lead was, therefore, given in 1937 when the Popular 
Ministry sanctioned the post of an Inspector of Certified Schools. In 1939, 
an Assistant Inspector of Certified Schools was also appointed. The Juve- 
nile Branch thus came into real existence in 1938-39 when it had a staff 
of one Inspector, one Assistant Inspector, and two clerks and was allow- 
ed to publish its own Annual Report. Children’s Act work in the State 
began, therefore, to progress rapidly after 1938-39. 

In 1947-48, a still further step was taken. The Juvenile Branch now 
began to be a misfit in the Backward Class Department. In the first place, 
the work of that Department had increased so largely that the Director 
of Backward Class Welfare had hardly any time to perform the duties of 
the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. Secondly, with the decision to 
repeal the Criminal Tribes Act, there remained hardly any similarity 
between the usual duties assigned to the Director of Backward Class 
Welfare and Children’s Act work. It was, therefore, decided to create 
an independent Juvenile and Beggars Department. The Head of this 
Department was designated as the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools 
and Institutions and Reclamation Officer. He was made responsible for 
all work under the Children’s Act and the Juvenile Branch was transfer- 
red to his control. His other duties connected with beggars or After-care 
and Probation are allied to Children’s Act work and assist its development. 
In 1947-48, therefore, a really specialised and independent agency of whole- 
time officers may be said to have been created to deal with socially handi- 
capped children. Several difficulties, especially due to adequacy of staff, 
have still to be overcome. But it cannot be gainsaid that a good beginning 
has been made. 


* Report on the care of Destitute Children and Young Offenders, 1933, 


(3) The Probation Officers .— The first stage of the Children’s Act work 
begins with the Probation Officer when he comes in contact with the 
child needing treatment. 

The role of the Probation Officer cannot be too greatly emphasized. He 
interviews and observes the child and ascertains the causes of his devia- 
tion. He also prepares a plan of treatment for the child and places it 
before the Juvenile Court for consideration. The ultimate success of the 
work, therefore, depends very largely on the zeal, sincerity and efficiency 
of the Probation Officers. 

Besides this, a Probation Officer has to shoulder various other respon- 
sibilities which include organisation of the Remand Home, enquiry of 
references made by Juvenile Courts and by the Chief Inspector of Certi- 
fied Schools, and supervision of cases released by Juvenile Courts or 
from the Certified Schools. 

Probation Officers can be grouped in three categories, viz v (1) Probation 
.Officers of Government cadre; (2) Probation Officers directly recruited 
by the District Probation and After-Care Associations; (3) Voluntary Pro- 
bation Officers appointed at places where District Associations are not 
established. The Voluntary Probation Officers are paid a small honora- 
rium for supervision work done by them. 

In 1938-39, there were only 3 whole-time Probation Officers in Bombay 
City and 6 in the districts. Besides, there were about 58 Honorary Pro- 
bation Officers. In 1954-55, there were 52 whole-time Probation Officers 
and 5 Chief Officers and about 150 Honorary Probation Officers. This, in 
itself show, not only the increase in work, but the increase of public 
interest as well in this social problem of great importance. 

(4) Remand Homes .— The proper working of the Children’s Act requires 
that children placed before the courts should be kept in suitable Remand 
Homes or places of safety pending the consideration and disposal of their 
cases. The Remand Home serves several purposes. It provides safe 
accommodation for children who have been arrested under the Act and in 
whose cases enquiries need to be made. It serves as an observation 
centre for the personal study of the children and it also provides a. useful 
deterrent to uncontrollable children who can be brought to realise the 
consequences of their bad conduct by a partial curtailment of their 
liberty. 

In 1927, when the Children’s Act was first brought into operation, there 
was no Remand Home at all. In 1938-39, their number increased to seven; 
in 1947-48, it stood at 17, and in 1954-55, their number has increased to 
30 — one being conducted by the Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, an 
29 by the District Probation and After-Care Association. Besides, 20 pri- 
vate institutions which provide limited accommodation for children under 
trial have also been declared as Remand Homes. On the 31st ^ of March, 
1955, there were 1,434 children on remand under the Childrens Act. 

In spite of this increase, however, there is considerable congestion m 
most Remand Homes and there is an urgent need to increase their 
number 
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The Remand Homes are also recognised as Fit person Institutions 
under the Bombay Children’s Act and a number of children are committed 
to them usually for short-term treatment as well as to serve as comple- 
mentary institutions to Certified Schools when there are no vacancies 
available in the latter. On 31st March, 1955, there were 518 children 
(469 boys and 49 girls) sheltered in Remand Homes on a committal basis. 

(5) Juvenile Courts . — After the child has been remanded and observed 
carefully in a Remand Home by a Probation Officer, the third step is 
taken and the child is brought before a Juvenile Court. 

Prior to 1927, all cases of youthful offenders or socially handicapped 
children were tried by ordinary courts. But under the Children’s Act of 
1924, special Juvenile Courts began to function since 1927. The central 
importance of this institution in Children’s Act work is well described 
by the Starte Committee which observed that the Juvenile Court is the 
pivot on which the whole Children’s Act turned. The purpose of the Act 
in spirit depends on the quality of the work of the Juvenile Courts. The 
child’s appearance before the Court may well constitute the cross-roads in 
his life— the right or wrong turning depending upon the Court’s order. 

By 1938-39 when the Juvenile Branch published its first Report, 
10 Juvenile Courts had been established and an idea of the amount of 
work turned out by them could be inferred from the following statistics : — 

Table No. 13 (2) 


Juvenile Courts (1938) 



Juvenile 

Court. 

Date of 

Establishment. 

Number of 
cases in 1938. 

1. 

Bombay City 

1927 

1,128 (remand cases) 

2. 

Bandra 

1931 

63 

3. 

Kurla 

1931 

20 

4. 

Dharwar 

1934 

11 

5. 

Hubli 

1934 

98 

6. 

Poona 

1935 

187 

7. 

Sholapur 

1935 

59 

8. 

Belgaum 

1935 

36 

9. 

Ahmedabad 

1937 

180 

10. 

Gadag 

1935 

23 



Total 

1,805 

In 

1947-48, the number of 

J uvenile Courts rose 

to 18 and to 81 in 


1954-55. The number of cases dealt with rose to 6,370 in 1947-48 and to 
11,990 in 1954-55. 

But this increase in the volume of cases is not the only or even the 
sole criterion of the valuable contribution which the Juvenile Courts are 
making to the solution of this social problem. Their real contribution 


lies in the relief from psychological trauma that they save to these un- 
happy children. In the old days, children were arrested by Police Officers 
in uniform, handcuffed and paraded through the streets and tried in the 
general courts with their awe inspiring atmosphere. The Juvenile Cdurts 
have changed all this undesirable state of affairs. These Courts are pre- 
sided over by a Stipendiary Magistrate and by one or two Honorary 
Lady Magistrates. The children are thus assured of a more sympathetic 
and humane hearing than in the past. Their cases are now put before the 
Court, not by a public prosecutor who is out to prove his case, but by a 
trained Probation Officer who has studied the case carefully and has 
drawn up a tentative programme of future treatment. The trial is held 
not in the court room, but in the homely and informal atmosphere of the 
Remand Home itself. Moreover, the officers who have to be present at the 
trial are generally dressed in mufti. Consequently, the child does not 
suffer any of the mental agony which was so common a feature of the 
old juvenile trials. 

It was not an easy matter to bring about this change. The old ideas 
died hard and even in 1938-39, cases were reported where children were 
brought to the Certified Schools roped, handcuffed, and accompanied by 
an armed guard. But fortunately such cases are now relegated to history. 
The Police and the modern Juvenile Courts show a keen appreciation of 
the principles of the Children’s Act work and give more emphasis to the 
welfare of the child than to the offence which he has committed. 

(6) Certified Schools . — Generally children brought before the Juvenile 
Court are released under the supervision of a Probation Officer thus 
offering them treatment in the open as opposed to institutional commit- 
ment. But if the home conditions of a child do not warrant such treat- 
ment, on account of extreme poverty, unfit guardianship, drunkenness 
of the father or disagreement between the parents, resulting in a broken 
home or any such cause, the child is committed to a Certified School till 
the age of 18 for 'being educated and trained in some useful trade, and 
also in literacy according to his or her abilities. Efforts are thus made to 
turn him into a good citizen. 

The second stage of the Children’s Act work begins, therefore, with the 
commitment of a child to a certified school. 

The Children’s Act of 1924 introduced the new expression “Certified 
School” in lieu of the old phrase “Reformatory School” the penal connota- 
tion of which was rather undesirable. Consequently, the three Reforma- 
tory Schools of 1923-24 were automatically deemed to be Certified Schools 
under the Children’s Act. In 1938-39, their number increased to 17. It 
rose to 23 in 1947-48 and tc 28 in 1954-55. Their total accommodation 
increased from 476 in 1923-24 to 3,204 in 1954-55. 

Of the 28 Certified Schools, six are major institutions. Two of these are 
run by the Children’s Aid Society, viz., (1) the David Sassoon Industrial 
School, Bombay, and (2) the Chembur Children’s Home, Mankhurd, 
Greater Bombay. The Byram jee Jeejeebhoy Home is run by the Society 
for the Protection of Children in Western India. The remaining three, 
viz., (1) the Yeravda Industrial School, Poona, (2) Sholapur Certified 
School; and (3) Hubli Certified School are Government Institutions. 
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Government has also started Certified Schools with agricultural bias at 
Jambul and Malsiras and Certified Schools for girls at Sirur and Mundhawa 
in the Poona District. The Certified Schools at Surat and Baroda are 
also managed by Government. The rest of the Certified Schools i.e. 19 are 
private institutions, certified for the reception of court-committed child- 
ren. The David Sassoon Industrial School and the Yeravda Industrial 
School are walled institutions and are generally used for the children 
whose liberty needs to be temporarily restricted to enable them to settle 
down. 

In spite of the great progress made since 1923-24, the provision of Certi- 
fied Schools is still inadequate. What is indicated is the establishment of 
additional institutions in different parts of the State rather than an 
increase in the size of the existing schools, some of which are too big 
already. It is the medium sized Certified School which offers the best 
scope for individual attention without becoming economically prohibitive. 

The need for having specialised institutions for the treatment of 
different types of children is also being keenly felt. The establishment of 
a rescue home for the difficult and uncontrollable type of girls, a Certified 
School for admission of the untainted children of leper parents, Homes 
for Mentally deficient children, and the construction of infirmaries for 
the treatment and care of destitute children suffering from T. B. are con- 
templated. Side by side with these activities, it is also proposed to have 
suitable classification centres to effect proper commitments and thus to 
conserve human as well as economic resources. 

In addition to the Certified Schools a number of private institutions 
have been declared as “Fit Person Institutions” for the reception of court- 
committed children. This has been helpful in minimising congestion in 
the Certified Schools. There are 105 such institutions in the State. 

The non-Government Certified Schools and Fit Person Institutions are 
given grants-in-aid by Government. In the case of the institutions con- 
ducted by the Children’s Aid Society, almost the whole expenditure is 
borne by Government. In the case of other schools and institutions, capita- 
tion grants are given on account of every court-committed child admitted 
to the institution at the rate of Rs. 20 per month in Bombay City and 
at Rs. 18 per month in the mofussil. Besides, medical charges are also 
paid at Rs. 25 per month per child suffering from T. B. and at Rs. 10 per 
month per child in other cases. 

(7) After-Care and Release on License .—' The After-Care and follow-up 
studies of children released from Certified Schools is the third and the 
final stage in the Children’s Act work. It is defined as “that protective 
attention which should be afforded to young persons, discharged from 
reformative institutions, either on license or on expiry of the term of 
commitment.” The purpose of After-Care is to secure rehabilitation in 
normal life and its importance rests on the fact that upon it largely 
depends the successful issue of institutional treatment. Release on license 
is the most effective type of After-Care as it occurs within the period of 
commitment and provides conditional freedom, within the license terms, 
and under the guidance of a Probation Officer, as a preparation for the 
ultimate realisation of complete liberty. During the license period, the 


iuvenile has to be provided with suitable work and enabled to strike 
root in ordinary life. Successful license, therefore, largely depends upon 
the fixing up of remunerative work and regular friendly supervision of 
the Probation Officer. 

“ After-Care as an essential activity was slow to develop. Prior to 1931 , 
the Yeravda School was the only institution which tried to keep in touch 
with its ex-pupils. But the work could neither be expanded nor carried 
out systematically because there was no suitable agency organised for 
the purpose. In 1931, the Bombay State Probation and After-Care Associa- 
tion was established to maintain supervision over the boys released from 
the Borstal School, Dharwar. Its constitution was subsequently amended 
and it was also entrusted with the After-Care and follow-up work under 
the Children’s Act. It received a grant-in-aid from the State Government 
for this purpose and works through its affiliated bodies the Regional and 
District Probation and After-Care Associations. , 

A good deal of progress has been made in this field, especially since 
1938-39. Children are now usually released from Certified Schools even 
before they attain the age of 18. Normally when two-thirds of their period 
of detention expires, their cases are placed before the Visiting Committees 
for consideration for release. Where no Visiting Committees are consti- 
tuted the Superintendents themselves recommend the release. On a child’s 
release on license, a Probation Officer is appointed to supervise the child 
and to help him to settle down in life by finding suitable employment, 
etc. Probation Officers submit Monthly Reports regarding the progress 
and well-being of the child to the Secretary of the Bombay State Proba- 
tion and After-Care Association and they are watched very closely by his 
office. 

There are always a number of children in Certified Schools whose 
parents or guardians are not traced. The number of orphans is also ap- 
preciable. Their rehabilitation becomes a difficult task. For the benefit 
of such children After-Care hostels have been established at five places. 
The accommodation in these hostels is, however, very limited. 

13 (6). The Borstal School , Dharwar — When the Reformatory Schools 
Act was passed in 1897, a youthful offender was defined as a boy who was 
below the age of 15 at the time of his conviction. Such youthful offenders 
could be sent to Reformatory Schools and thus segregated from the adult 
or hardened criminals. But there was no provision in this Act for the 
segregation of young offenders between the age of 15 and 21. For this 
purpose, therefore, a Juvenile Jail was organised in 1915 at Dharwar for 
the reception of convicts within these age limits, and, it was decided to 
conduct it as a Borstal Institution which is a sort of half-way house 
between a Certified School on the one hand and a general jail at the 
other. Rules for this purpose were framed under the Indian Prisons Act 
of 1894 and provision was made for the education of the prisoners in the 
three R’s and a few selected industries. In 1929, the Bombay Borstal 
^Schools Act was passed. It was brought into force in 1931 ™ e 

Juvenile Jail at Dharwar was converted into a regular Borstal School. 
It has been functioning as such to this date. 


L— S 1338—29 
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13 (7). Conclusion . — The foregoing review of the development of the 
Children’s Act work in the State will show the great progress achieved 
during the last hundred years. In 1855, there was only one small Indus- 
trial School which may be regarded as the fore-runner of the modern 
Certified Schools and no law except the narrow Apprentice Act to deal: 
with socially handicapped children. Then came the second stage in 1876 ! 
when the need to distinguish between adult criminals and youthful 
offenders was realised and an attempt was made to “educate” the latter in 
“Reformatories” rather than to “punish” them in “Jails” proper. But the 
scale of the work was small. It was, moreover, only curative in character 
and the preventive or protective aspects of the problem had not received 
any attention at all. And what is worse, the law was applicable to boys 
only. But with the coming into force of the Bombay Children’s Act in 
1927 the third stage of this history may be said to have begun. Children’s 
Act work now began to be attempted on modern lines, first in Bombay 
City and then in other mofussil urban areas. It is being extended even fo 
rural areas on an ever increasing scale. A special Juvenile Branch 
with trained and whole-time officers has been created. The protective and 
preventive aspects of the rehabilitation of socially handicapped children 
are being properly emphasized. Probation Officers have been appointed; 
Remand Homes, Juvenile Courts, and Certified Schools have been esta- 
blished; due arrangements are made to look after children released on 
license; and the social conscience has been aroused and educated to do its 
duty to these children who are the victims of social malaise. The pro- 
gress already achieved is, therefore, both satisfactory and reassuring 
although a long journey still awaits us before the care and education of 
socially handicapped children can be brought on par with the standards 
already attained in more advanced countries. 

B — Education of the Physically Handicapped Children 

13 (8). Education of the Physically Handicapped Children ( 1885-1937 ). — 
The first school to be established for the education of the physically handi- 
capped children in the State of Bombay was the Bombay Institution for 
the Deaf-Mutes which was established in the City of Bombay in 1885 by 
the late Bishop Meurin. It was managed by the Roman Catholic Mission 
and, therefore, the missionaries may be said to have been the pioneers in 
this field also. This institution began with six pupils in 1885; but its 
attendance rose to 15 in 1901-02. In 1901-02, it was the only institution for 
the physically handicapped children in this State. 

The drive for educational reconstruction which was organised in the 
opening year of the present century seems to have been reflected in this 
field also as the following quotation from the Report of the Educational 
Inspector, Central Division, will show: — 

“During the quinquennium under report 4 schools have been started for 
the education of the Blind, viz., (1) The American Mission Anglo-Verna- 
cular School for the Blind, Sirur, (2) Miss Millard’s School for the Blind, 
Bomaby; (3) Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay; and 1 
(4) the Zenana Mission School for the Blind, Poona; while there was none 
at the end of 1901-1902. The total attendance in these schools was 102 
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at the end of 1906-1907. The American Mission Anglo-Vernacular School, 
qirur is the only Secondary School. It is attended by 7 pupils and 
received a grant of Rs. 150 in 1906-1907. Miss Millard’s School and .the 
Victoria Memorial School are attended by 48 and 39 pupils and received 
07 -ants of Rs 2 000 and 1,500 respectively. Both the schools are mainly 
Primarv but' they teach some English also. The Zenana Mission School 
for the Blind Poona, is a purely vernacular school, attended by 8 girls, 
and received ’a grant of Rs. 200. The education imparted in these schools 
is on the Braille system.”* 

During the next quinquennium, Prof. Date started a school for the 
Deaf and the Dumb in the Bombay City and the total number of institu- 
tions for the physically handicapped children increased to six in 1911-12 
During the next five years, the school at Sirur was closed but a school 
for the Deaf-Mutes was started at Ahmedabad so that the total number 
of educational institutions for the physically handicapped children, 
remained stationary at six. They had a total enrolment of 170 m 1916-17. 
Their total expenditure came to Rs. 28,906 of which Rs. 5,423 were met 
from State funds and Rs. 7,600 from Municipal funds. 

In 1920 Government appointed a Committee consisting of educational 
officers managers of schools, persons specially qualified to give expert 
opinion and representatives of educational and charitable societies 
interested in the subject of the education of defectives. The committee 
made various useful recommendations, which were approved generally 
by Government, who desired that an effort should be made to induce 
private and public bodies to start schools for defectives on the basis of 
a grant-in-aid not exceeding two-thirds of the total expenditure or the 
difference between the total expenditure and the local assets, whichever 
was less.” In 1921-22, the total number of educational institutions tor 
the physically handicapped children was again stationary at six— the 
School for Deaf-Mutes at Poona having been closed and another of the 
same type having been opened at Ratnagiri. Their enrolment was 175 and 
their total expenditure was Rs. 44,403 of which Rs. 17,618 came from 
State funds. 

Under the Dyarchy, only a little progress was recorded in this field, as 
all attempts at expansion were prevented by the prevailing financial 
stringency of the period. In 1936-37, there were two schools for the Blind 
(both in Bombay City) with an enrolment of 109 pupils and five schools 
for the deaf-mutes (3 in Bombay City, 1 in Poona, and 1 in Ahme a a J 
with an enrolment of 183 pupils. The total enrolment thus came to 292 
and the total expenditure of all the seven institutions stood at Ks. , 
out of which only Rs. 12,769 came from State funds. 

13 (9). Education of the Physically Handicapped Children (1937-55).-- 
Sympathy for the less fortunate in life is one of the outst^ffing 
characteristics of a democratic society and it is, therefore, ar y a 
for surprise if this neglected branch of education received greater atten- 
tion after the coming into office of a Popular Ministry in 

♦Director of Public Instruction’s Report for 1902-03 to 1906-07, p. 67. 
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following table shows the progressive increase in the number of the educa- 

thS PhySiC3lly handiCaPP6d “ bet — 

Table No. 13 (3) 

Education of the Physically Handicapped Children ( 1937-55 ) 

Expenditure. 


Year. 

No. of 
Institu 
tions. 

N o. of 
Pupils. 

Govern- 

ment 

Funds. 

D. L. B. or 
Municipal 
Funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

Sources. 

Total 

Expendi- 

ture. 




Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1936-37 

7 

292 

12,769 

3,963 

694 

30,177 

47,603 

1941-42 

12 

398 

16,179 

4,431 

1,228 

35,622 

57,460 

1946-47 

11 

360 

24,349 

6,000 

3,330 

31,569 

65,248 

1951-52 

14 

615 

1,15,529 

10,100 

4,728 

39,420 

1,69,777 

1953-54 

14 

690 

1,17,481 

12,340 

5,400 

1,37,693 

2,72,914 

1954-55 

19 

872 

1,89,831 

14,409 

5,693 

2,02,495 

4,12,428 


The following table shows the position of each institution for the educa- 
° f ^ physically han dicapped children as it was on 31st March, 

li/DD l — • 


Table No. 13 (4) 

Institutions for Physically Handicapped Children ( 31-3-1955 ) 


m 



The Happy Home for the Blind, 1948 41 10,510 ... ... 734 11244 

Bombay. 

Andha Jana Shikshan Shala, 1954 ' 10 — ... ... 915 915 

Surat. 

School for the Blind, Hubli ... 1955 12 1,362 ... ... ... ^352 
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13 (iO>„ SducnJioTfc of the Mentally II andic&pped Children, — Very little 
Ha bei nfl done ]n 1 li i a- State at present for the welfare of the mentally handi- 
capped children. There are only two institutions doing this work and both 
y of them ate of recent origin. The hret of these La the Jdomc for Mentally 
Deficient Children, Mankhurd, Bombay. Thi& was established in 1&41 anil 
It admits onEy toUrt^mmiiLcd chaldron, The second institution is the 
School jar Children in Need oj Special Cure, Bombay, established by 
ShrLmati Vakil in 1344. It is an excellent Institution which Ls doing 
valuable pioneer work in the field. 

Tbe following table gives the details of these two institutions as they 
stood on 31st March, 1955: — 

Table No, 13 {&) 


Institution jor MentdUy Handicapped Children (31^1955) 










H. 

Iw. 

Khuw o\ th# 

Kc^i- -oi 

Esta/Ma- 

ybllKDt. 

li-f'i, pS 

L'ufili. 

Gurc-ra- 

nuttL 

Funder 

D. Ia E. or 
Wmiii Ij-iiL 
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Fki. 
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13 {O), Conciu^toTa. — It will be seen from the above account that the 
provision for thg education of physically and mentally handicapped 
children is yet in its infancy. There are only 21 institutions working in 
this field and Lhey provide accommodation for only shout 500 pupils. 
Beaidcs. most of these sre located in big Cities SO that it may be ssid 
that no provision of this kind is as yet made ffnr the rural areas. More- 
over. there are aeversi districts in the State in which not oven one insti- 
tution for the physically and mentally handicapped children i.s being 
maintained at present Government, therefore, ls considering the problem 
of developing this neglected aspect of education. 

With this object in view, the grant-in-aid given to these institutions 
has been recently increased. Formerly, tha schools for physically and 
mentally handicapped children were paid grants at the rate of (%} 2/3rds 
of approved expenditure or (ii) Us. 120 per pupil in average attendance 

or (iii) the difference between admitted expand ilure and local assets r which- 
ever is lesi. Since 1951-52* these rales have been revised and made more 
s liberal so that these schools now get grants at the rate of {i ) &/3rds of 
| the actual audited expenditure (including the expenditure cm hostels, it 
any) or £iB its. 130 per month per pupil h whichever is It^S. Secondly, it 
is proposed CO provide for a Special Oflicer (in Claas I), with the necessary 
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clerical staff, for the inspection of the schools for the physically and 
mentally handicapped children, to give larger recurring and non-recurrin« 
grants to the schools m order to enable them to expand their facilities and 
to improve their efficiency. It is also proposed to provide for extensions 
to the existing Government institutions for the handicapped and to award 
post-school scholarships to enable promising pupils from these institu- 
tions to pursue their education beyond the matriculation stage. Progress 
m this field can only be slow; but it will be seen from the above review 
that the educational provision for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped children has materially improved since 1937 and that it is pro- 
posed to be largely augmented during the next five years. 


CHAPTER XIV 

EDUCATION OF SPECIAL CLASSES 

Apart from the system of general education which was meant for the 
average child, several attempts were made in this State, during the last 
130 years, to educate particular classes of the community. The more 
important of these viz., the education of women, the education of the 
backward classes and the education of handicapped children were described 
in the last three Chapters. It is proposed to deal, in this concluding 
Chapter on the subject, with the remaining four attempts of the same 
type, viz., 

(a) Education of Anglo-Indians and Europeans; 

(b) Education of the Ruling Chiefs and the Aristocracy; 

(c) Education of Muslims; and 

(d) Education of the Intermediate Classes. 

I. Education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

14 (2). The Education of Anglo-Indians and Europeans prior to 1855. 

The European employees of the East India Company generally sent their 
children home for education. This was indeed a costly process; but most 
of them were sufficiently well paid to be able to afford the expenditure. 

The case of the European children of the poorer families and of all 
the Anglo-Indian children was, however, entirely different. Some of the 
European employees received a low remuneration which prevented 
them from sending their children to schools at home; and there were 
sp many legal, social, and economic difficulties that it was next to impos- 
sible to send any Anglo-Indian children to England for their education. 
Hence it was felt that some provision for the education of these two 
groups of children should be made in India itself. 

The problem was first taken up by the Church on a basis of charity. The > i 
Rev. Richard Cobbe, Anglican Chaplain at Bombay, founded a charity 
school in Bombay City as early as in 1718. It was mostly supported by 


donations given by the local European community; but the Company also 
gave it some financial assistance. Till the end of the eighteenth century 
this institution was the only educational provision made in this State for 
the poor European and Anglo-Indian children. 

In 1815 the Bombay Education Society was founded by the European 
residents in Bombay City with “the benevolent object of training up 
the children of their Countrymen in pious attachment to the principles 
of Christianity, and of implanting in their minds such other knowledge 
and habits of industry, as might render them useful Members of the Com- 
munity.”* It took over the charity school founded by Rev. Richard Cobbe 
(the Company agreeing to give it a grant-in-aid of Rs. 300 p.m.) and also 
established other schools where necessary. 

Although the primary object of the Society was to educate European 
and Anglo-Indian children, it decided to admit Indian children to its 
schools right from the beginning. Thus started the practice (which conti- 
nues to this day) of admitting a small percentage of Indian children to 
the Anglo-Indian and European schools. The schools find it advantageous 
because the fees paid by Indian children add substantially to their re- 
sources; and several Indian parents of the richer classes consider it desi- 
rable to educate their children in these schools where English is used 
as the medium of instruction throughout the school course. During the 
British rule this practice brought in a certain economic advantage also 
because the children educated in these institutions obtained a good 
command over the English language and learnt European manners, which 
often enabled them to secure a good job under Government. Although 
this advantage has since disappeared, the old tradition still survives to 
some extent. 

Till 1822 the Bombay Education Society tried to spread education among 
Indian children also, but it soon discovered that this was too big a task for 
its resources. Accordingly a separate Society called “The Bombay Native 
Education Society” was established in 1822 and was entrusted with the task 
of educating Indian children; and thereafter the Bombay Education 
Society restricted its activities exclusively to the problem of educating 
European and Anglo-Indian children. 

Until 1855 this Society was the main agency in this State for the educa- 
tion of European and Anglo-Indian children. In the early years it started 
schools in Bombay City, Thana, Surat, Broach and some other places 
where the regiments of the Army were stationed. But later on, it con- 
centrated its activities in maintaining two institutions — one for boys and 
the other for girls — at Byculla. In 1856-57 it was reported that the boys’ 
school had 139 pupils and the girls’ school had 164 pupils on their registers. 

The schools of the Bombay Education Society catered for the Anglican 
children. Consequently, the other churches also started schools for Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian children belonging to their denomination. For 
example, the Scottish Church established an Orphanage for girls at Maha- 
laxmi in 1848 and the Roman Catholic Church also established an 
Orphanage for boys at Byculla and another for girls at Mazgaon. 

* First Annual Report of the Bombay Education Society, pp. 13-14. 
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Even in this early period Government used to give an allowance of 
Rs. 5 p.m. in respect of the orphans of children admitted to these schools.* 
This was, of course, in addition to the block grants for maintenance which 
were sanctioned to the schools themselves. 

14 (3). The Education of Anglo-Indian and European Children 
(1855-1902 ).— Soon after the creation of the Department, the education of 
Anglo-Indian and European children received the attention of Govern- 
ment and Lord Canning wrote his well-known Minute on the subject 
(1861) in the course of which he said: — 

“If measures for educating these children are not promptly and vigo- 
rously encouraged and aided by the Government, we shall soon find 
ourselves embarrassed in all large towns and stations with a floating 
population of Indianised English, loosely brought up and exhibiting most 
of the worst qualities of both races; whilst the Eurasian population, 
already so numerous that the means of education offered to it are quite 
inadequate, will increase more rapidly than ever. I can hardly imagine 
a more profitless, unmanageable community than one so composed. It 
might be long before it would grow to what would be called a class 
dangerous to the State; but very few years will make it, if neglected, 
a glaring reproach to the Government and to the faith which it will, how- 
ever ignorant and vicious, nominally profess. On the other hand, if cared 
for betimes, it will become a source of strength to British rule and use- 
fulness to india The Eurasian class have an especial claim 

upon us. The presence of a British Government has called them into 
being; they serve the Government in many respects more efficiently than 
the natives can as yet serve it and more cheaply and conveniently than 
Europeans can do so.”f 

Very little progress was, however, actually achieved during the next 
ten years. In 1871, therefore, a Commission was appointed to enquire 
into the education of European and Anglo-Indian children. It reported 
that the existing provision in this respect was far from adequate and 
that the recommendations of Canning had been mostly overlooked. The 
subject was, therefore, taken up again by Lord Lytton who wrote the 
second famous Minute on the subject in 1879. He referred the matter to 
a Committee whose labour ultimately resulted in the appointment of 
another committee which drew up the Bengal Code for European Schools. 
This important document was published under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India in 1883 and although it was originally meant for Bengal 
alone, it influenced the legislation on the subject throughout the country 
and the Codes of other States were suitably modified' in accordance with 
its principles. 

Between 1855 and 1902, therefore, the subject of European and Anglo- 
Indian education received greater attention from all State Governments. 
Besides, an important movement for the establishment of such schools in 
hill-stations in order to remove the children from “the debilitating 
influences of a tropical climate” was also started and largely developed 

* This was reduced to Rs. 2-8-0 p. m. in the case of half-orphans. This system 
of allowances continues to this day under the name of “destitute grants.” 

t Progress of Education in India, 1882-87, p. 294. 
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during this period. From 1889-90, the Government of India also began to 
call for special annual statistics from State Governments regarding the 
schools for European and Anglo-Indian children. For all these reasons the 
education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians made considerable progress 
during this period in all parts of India. Bombay, which has a fairly large 
European and Anglo-Indian population, was no exception to this general 
development. In 1901-02, it had 46 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children with a total enrolment of 3,814. Their total expenditure came 
to Rs. 3,60,952 out of which Rs. 1,14,658 came from fees, Rs. 1,50,521 from 
other sources and Rs. 95,773 from Government funds. 

14. (4) The Education of Anglo-Indian and European Children 
(1902-47 ). — Lord Curzon’s drive for educational reconstruction laid special 
emphasis on proper attention being given to the education of European 
and Anglo-Indian children. Consequently, a good deal of progress was 
made in this field between 1901-02 and 1921-22. In Bombay a special 
post of an Inspector for European and Anglo-Indian schools was created 
in the quinquennium, 1902-07. Similarly, larger recurring and non- 
recurring grants began to be paid to these schools on a more liberal basis 
th an in the past. Arrangements for the training of teachers of these 
schools were also made and some of the existing institutions were con- 
solidated into larger and more efficient units. In 1921-22, therefore, the 
total number of schools for the European and Anglo-Indian children in 
the State came down to 40 but their enrolment rose to 4,589 and their 
general efficiency was largely improved. Their total expenditure had 
now increased to Rs. 8,47,565 out of which Rs. 2,91,131 came from fees 
Rs. 2,56,529 came from other sources and Rs. 2,99,905 from Government 
funds. 

In 1921, Education was transferred to Indian control; but the subject 
of European and Anglo-Indian education was reserved with the Governor 
Consequently, the financial stringency of this period was not reflected 
in this field. A State Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education 
was created in 1934 to advise Government on matters relating to this 
subject and it served a useful purpose in consolidating the ground al- 
ready gained between 1921 and 1937. Therefore the education of Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian children continued to progress on the lines laid 
down during the earlier period. In 1936-37, the number of schools fell 
to 29 but their enrolment had increased to 5,119. The total expenditure 
of these schools showed a small decrease and stood at Rs. 8,40,683 in 
1936-37, but the Government grants had increased from Rs. 2,99,905 in 
1921-22 to Rs. 3,22,042 in 1936-37* 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy in 1937, it was found 
necessary to transfer the education of European and Anglo-Indian child- 
ren also Jo Indian control. Hence certain statutory guarantees were given 
to the European and Anglo-Indian Communities in order to allay their 
fears that their education might be adversely affected by this transfer. 
The principle guarantee was that a sum which is not less than the expendi- 
ture incurred on the subject in the pre-transfer years would be annually 

* The figures for 1936-37 exclude the statistics for Sind and if allowance is made 
for these, this period really show® a much greater progress. 
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provided in the budget for payments of grants-in-aid to European and 
Anglo-Indian schools. The actual history of this period, however, showed 
that the fears entertained at the time of the transfer of this subject to 
Indian control were entirely groundless, and that the education of European 
and Anglo-Indian children showed considerable progress even in this short 
period of ten years. In 1946-47, the number of the special schools for 
these Communities had increased to 31 with an enrolment of 6,132. Their 
total expenditure also had increased to Rs. 14,32,783 of which Rs. 3,83,303 
came from Government funds. 

An important development of this period, however, was the abolition 
of the special post of the Inspector for European and Anglo-Indian 
Schools in 1945-46. From this year, the Educational Inspector, Bombay, 
was also designated as the Inspector for European and Anglo-Indian 
Schools and had to do the duties of the post in addition to his own. This 
reform has not had any adverse effect on European and Anglo-Indian edu- 
cation. But it has resulted in considerable economy to the State.* 

Another important development of this period was the appointment of 
a special Committee under the Chairman of Mr. J. B. Greaves to consider 
the question of grants-in-aid to European and Anglo-Indian schools. The 
main changes recommended by the Committee and accepted by Govern- 
ment were the following: — 

(1) A fixed amount of Rs. 2,50,000 should be earmarked for the distri- 
bution of ordinary maintenance grants to the European and Anglo- 
Indian schools. The grant-in-aid to each individual school was to be 
calculated in accordance with a special formula prepared by the Com- 
mittee; 

(2) An amount of Rs. 1,72,000 should be earmarked for the payment 
of “destitute grants” to deserving European and Anglo-Indian children; 
and 

(3) Payment of building grants to European and Anglo-Indian schools 
should be discontinued. 

Even to-day the grants to Anglo-Indian schools continue to be paid 
on these and other principles recommended by the Greaves Committee. 

14 (5) The Education of Anglo-Indian Children (1947-55). — The Con- 
stitution of India which is based on the principles of social justice and 
equality is averse to recognising any privileges for the more advanced 
sections of society. It was, therefore, not possible to continue indefini- 
tely the privileges which the European and Anglo-Indian Communities 
had enjoyed in the past. In so far as Europeans are concerned, they 
now became “aliens” instead of “citizens” and hence the question of 
giving them privileges did not arise. But the problem of the Anglo- 
Indian Community had to be dealt with differently. It was, therefore, 
decided, in view of the long period during which this Community had 
enjoyed the privileges that they should be continued for a period cf 

* As a result of this arrangement, half the expenditure incurred on account of * 
the Educational Inspector, Bombay, used to be debited to the “Inspectorate for 
European and Anglo-Indian Schools.” But even this practice has been discontinued 
since 1954-55. 
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three years in the first instance and that they should then be reduced 
successively thereafter and eliminated in toto at the end of ten years. 
For convenience of reference, Article 337 of the Constitution which deals 
with the subject is quoted below: — 

“During the first three financial years after the commencement of this 
Constitution, the same grants, if any, shall be made by the Union and 
by each State specified in Part A or Part B of the First Schedule for 
the benefit of the Anglo-Indian Community in respect of education as 
were made in the financial year ending on the thirty-first day of March, 
1948. 

During every succeeding period of three years the grants may be less 
by ten per cent, than those immediately preceding period of three years. 

Provided that at the end of ten years from the commencement of this 
Constitution such grants, to the extent to which they are a special con- 
cession to the Anglo-Indian Community shall cease. 

Provided further that no educational institution shall be entitled to 
receive any grant under this article unless at least forty per cent, of the 
annual admissions therein are made available to members of Communi- 
ties other than the Anglo-Indian Community.” 

During the last five years, therefore, Government has been taking 
steps to eliminate some of the special privileges which were accorded 
to this Community in the past. The post of the Special Inspector for 
Anglo-Indian and European Schools has been abolished and the Educa- 
tional Inspector, Bombay, has been designated as “Inspector for Anglo- 
Indian Schools” for administrative purposes only and the Educational 
Inspectors of the districts concerned and the Inspectresses of Girls’ 
Schools have been authorized to inspect the Anglo-Indian schools in 
their respective jurisdictions along with the other secondary and pri- 
mary schools. Secondly, the statutory budget provision of the grants to 
Anglo-Indian schools was reduced by 10 per cent, in 1953-54 and it is 
proposed to reduce it by a further 10 per cent, in 1956-57. But the State 
Board for Anglo-Indian Education is still continued and the Anglo- 
Indian schools still have their separate syllabus and separate Grant-in- 
Aid Code. The declared policy of Government is to go slow in this 
matter and to bring about the necessary changes, as far as possible, with 
the consent of the communities concerned. It is expected that the Anglo- 
Indian Community would soon fall in line with the new democratic set 
up created by the Constitution and gladly agree to work under the com- 
mon law applicable to all the schools of the State. 

II. Education of the Chiefs and the Aristocracy 

14 (6) Edu \ation of the Chiefs and Nobles— Chronologically, the second 
special class that was selected for special treatment was that of the rulers 
of the Indian States and the landed aristrocracy. The reasons that led to 
this decision were varied. Firstly, the British administrators of the early 
nineteenth century who were called upon to devise an educational system 
for India were influenced by the Downward Filtration Theory which then 
dominated the theories of social reconstruction. According to this doctrine, 
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culture always filtered down from the higher to the lower classes so that the 
education of the higher classes always had a priority in educational pro- 
grammes.* Secondly, there was also a feeling that properly educated 
rulers of Indian States would improve the tone of their administration 
and that the British Government owed it as a duty to the people to ar- 
range for the good education of the future heirs of the Indian States. 
Thirdly, it was also felt that a properly educated body of rulers and 
aristrocracy would be more loyal to Government and assist in the con- 
solidation of the empire. It is, therefore, no wonder if the efforts to 
educate the chiefs and nobles were accorded priority and taken up ear- 
nestly in the early days of educational development. 

In so far as the Bombay State is concerned, the oldest institution of 
this type was the Sardar’s High School, Belgaum. This was first orga- 
nised by the Political Department and its expenses were met from the 
contributions given by the rulers of the Deccan States for the purpose. 
As its name suggests, it was originally meant to be an exclusive insti- 
tution for the children of the Sardars or Jahagirdars. But as these child- 
ren were never sent up, admissions began to be given to the nominees of 
the Sardars.f But even this concession could not save the institution. It 
was, therefore, transferred to the Education Department in 1858-59. In the 
course of a few years, it was converted into a regular Government high 
school, the contributions of the rulers were discontinued and the admis- 
sions to the School were thrown open to all classes. To-day, it is only 
the name of the school — it has been retained even to this date — which 
reminds one of the original object which was never realised. 


* For instance, the Court of Directors wrote as follows to the Madras Govern- 
ment as early as in 1830: “The improvements in education, however, which most 
effectually contribute to elevate the moral and intellectual condition of a people are 
those which concern the education of the higher classes, of the persons possessing 
leisure and natural influence over the minds of their countrymen. By raising the 
standard of instruction among those classes you would eventually produce a much 
greater and more beneficial change in the ideas and feelings of the community 
than you can hope to produce by acting directly on the more numerous class” 
(Selections from Educational Records, Vol. I, page 179). And even as late as .in 
1858, Lord Ellenborough, the Secretary of State for India, wrote: “Education and 
civilisation may descend from the higher to the inferior classes, and so communi- 
cated may impart new vigour to the community, but they will never ascend from 
the lower classes to those above them; they can only, if imparted solely to the 
lower classes, lead to general convulsion, of which foreigners would be the first 
victims. If we desire to diffuse education, let us endeavour to give it to the higher 
classes first” — Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1857-58, pp. 
10 - 11 . 

f Howard wrote as follows about this school: “That the wealthy absent them- 
selves from our colleges is a great evil for them, and probably an evil for the State; 
but the remedy suggested by Lord Ellenborough of founding Colleges to which the 
“higher classes” alone should be admitted, would, I apprehend, be quite nugatory. 
The Jagheerdars’ College” at Belgaum was opened with this view; but, as no Jag- 
heerdar ever went to it, it was soon turned into a large charity school, to which 
the Jagheerdars present their nominees, — a descent from the status of All-Souls 

College to that of a Blue-Coat School In the civilised world it is the pride 

of the noble and the wealthy to be highly educated; in Asia it is their privilege to 
be ignorant. Education has always in India been the special property of a class * 
midway between the aristocracies, trading and landed, and those who labour with , 
their hands. The Government system has not, to any considerable extent, modified 1 
this state of things, and exhibits, as yet, no appreciable tendency to do so.” — Report 
of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1857-58, pp. 28-30. 


In spite of this failure similar attempts to educate the aristocracy con- 
tinued to be made for a very long time and in all parts of the State. It 
was generally found that these higher classes were unwilling to send 
their children to the common schools. At the same time the anxiety of 
Government to educate them was very keen and persistent. The Down- 
ward Filtration Theory died hard. It was not officially repudiated till 1882; 
and it can be said to have ceased to dominate official policies only in the 
early years of the present century when Curzon declared that the inte- 
rests of the Indian peasant should be the primary concern of Govern- 
ment. Consequently, special schools for the higher classes continued to 
be organised, in varying numbers, right till 1921-22.* Some of them 
were started by the Political Department and later on transferred to 
the Education Department. Some were started by the Education De- 
partment itself. Some others were started by the rulers of Indian States 
and were subject only to the inspection of the Department. They were 
known by various names — Sardars 7 Schools; Jahagirdars 7 Schools; Taluk- 
dari Schools, Girasia Schools, etc. Most of them were day schools but 
some had hostels attached tc them. As a rule, they were exclusive insti- 
tutions which did not admit any but the pupils of the class for whom they 
were meant. It is unnecessary to describe, in this brief Review, the detail- 
ed history of these institutions. Some of them were temporary in charac- 
ter. They were organised to meet a certain local demand and were closed 
as soon as it was fully met. Others ceased to exist because they showed 
but poor results; and some were converted into schools of the ordinary 
type. It would, therefore, be enough to state that the fond hopes cherish- 
ed by the early organisers of these schools were never realised. They 
neither created an educated aristocracy that would serve as a cultural 
beacon to the people, nor did they develop as the “public schools 77 of India. 

In so far as the rulers of the Indian States are concerned, the prob- 
lem was a little different. It is true that the opposition to send their 
children to the common school or to any school whatsoever was much 
stronger here than in the aristocracy. But there were some saving 
features as well. Firstly, the cost of the school was hardly any consi- 
deration. Secondly, the desire of Government to educate them was 
stronger and what is more important, the Political Department had, in 
the ^last resort, the authority to force education on the rulers through 
its advice 77 . Consequently, some special colleges for the children of 
the rulers were organised in India and successfully maintained. Of 
these, the Rajkumar College at Rajkot was under the control of the 
Bombay Education Department from its establishment in 1870-71 to 1921- 
22 when, as a result of the introduction of Dyarchy, the State Government 
was entirely dissociated from all matters pertaining to the Indian States. 
Although the institution is not located in Bombay State, its long associa- 
tion with the Education Department of this State necessitates a brief 
reference to its history in the course of this Review. 

How the College was established in the teeth of opposition from the 
rulers and what a Herculean task it was to persuade them to send their 

* A special Section or Chapter in the Report of the Director of Education used to 
be devoted to the “Education of Chiefs and Nobles,” This practice was discontinu- 
ed only after 1921-22, 
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scions to the institution can be guessed from the following account cf 
its establishment given by Peile: — 


“I have also to record the successful opening of the Rajkumar College 
at Rajkot, for the education of the young Chiefs of the great tributary 
peninsula of Kathiawad. It would be equally unwise, and unjust to 
those who have undertaken the anxious responsibilities of this experi- 
ment, to speak of this College as a spontaneous offering of the Kathiawad 
Chiefs Many traditional prejudices must have been surrendered, and 
many ancestral habitudes broken through, when the Durbars consented 
to build this College and send their sons to be its inhabitants. Probably 
the reliance of the Kathiawad Chiefs on the general good faith and bene- 
ficient purpose of the dominant power could not have been subjected to any 
severer ordeal, but a trustful and cheerful response was made to the great 
interest expressed in this undertaking by the highest authorities m tnese 
territories.”* 

But once having been started, the College made fair progress. In 1881-1.2, 
the Principal reported that the number of students had decreased to <31 and 

added: — 


“A college such as this, where the question of quantity is subordinate 
to that of a limited quality is necessarily subject to fluctuations. At the 
time when this college was first opened, the supply o youn to le s 
under Government tutelage was unusually large. Having educated the 
first generation of minors, we must necessarily wait some time for i e±r 

sons.”f 


The expected improvement did come, especially when the generation 
which had passed through the College began to come of age and the 
College showed definite signs of progress in the present century. e 
following is the last notice of the institution which appears in the 
Quinquennial Report for 1921-22: 

“In this Presidency there is only one Chiefs’ College, the Rajkumar 
College at Rajkot in Kathiawar. Its administration is in the hands of 
a Committee composed of certain Political Officers and Chiefs, with the 
Governor of Bombay as President. Its ultimate control rests with tne 
Foreign Department of the Government of India. The Principal and 
Vice-Principal are lent officers of the I. E. S. The College had 
53 pupils against 33 in 1916-17, drawn from various States 44 being 
from the Kathiawar Estates and Talukas and the remainder from other 
Agencies in Gujarat. The College teaches a special curriculum provid- 
ing a course of 7 years leading up to the Diploma examination of the 
College A stray student occasionally prepares for the School-Leaving 
Examination of the Bombay University after passing the Diploma exa- 
mination. It is interesting to note that about 70 per cent of the Kumars 
are sons of old boys, who are sending their sons at an increasingly early 
age and in increasing numbers. The total expenditure on the ins i u- 
tion was Rs. 81,661, of which Rs. 54,400 was met from f ees, Rs. 24, .,66 


* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1870-71, p. 113, 
f Ibid, 1881-82, p. 91. 


from Provincial Revenues, and Rs. 2,295 from subscription. The ave- 
rage annual cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 1,667.”* 

It may be pointed out in passing that this institution was not a 
“college” in the usual sense of the word, although it has been always 
designated as such. Its main feature was that it provided almost indi- 
vidual instruction, suited to the needs of the princely order, to every 
student and was not hide-bound by any rigid system of examinations. 
It would, however, be more appropriate to describe it as one of the most 
exclusive and costliest public schools of the State. 

14 (7). Public Schools. — Although the attempt to create a type of public 
schools for the chiefs and nobles of the country thus failed in its objective 
(except to a limited extent in the case of the Rajkumar College), some 
other public schools modelled on those of England have been success- 
fully established in India. These are: (1) King George's School, Belgaum, 
which is conducted by the Government of India for the children of 
defence personnel; (2) Hansraj Morarji Public School, Andheri, which 
is conducted by a public trust specially created for the purpose; and 
(3) Shri Shiva ji Preparatory School, Poona, which was established as a 
part of the memorial erected to the memory of Shivaji, the Great. The last 
two institutions are availed of by the well-to-do classes who appreciate 
the public school type of education. 

Besides these institutions which are “public schools” in the sense that 
they are either Members or Associate Members of the Indian Public 
Schools Conference, there are several schools, partly or wholly residen- 
tial, which function almost like “public schools” although they are not 
called as such. But their number is so small that they do not have suffi- 
cient significance in the general system of education. 

Recently, the Government of India, in collaboration with some State 
Governments and some of the public schools themselves, have organised 
a scheme of merit scholarships which are awarded to deserving but poor 
students admitted to the public schools, a certain percentage of these 
scholarships being reserved for children of the backward classes. This 
scheme, object of which is to democratise the public schools in the country 
to some extent, is being availed of by the public schools in this State also, 

III Education of Muslims 

14. (8). Early. Muslim Education (1818-71 ). — The early enquiries into 
indigenous education made in this State showed a comparatively favour- 
able position of Muslim education. There were several higher schools of 
learning in which Arabic and Persian were studied. Among these, special 
mention must be made of a college for Boharas at Surat which was 
attended by 125 scholars who came from all parts of India and which was 
maintained privately at a cost of about Rs. 32,000. There were a number 
of special elementary schools for Muslims in which Persian and some 
Arabic was taught and, in addition, Muslim boys took advantage of the 
Hindu schools of their localities. There is a specific reference to Muslim 
girls being educated at home. The duration of school life was longer in 
the case of Muslim schools and the course of instruction also was richer 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1921-22, p. 104. 
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except in arithmetic. In the Konkan and Gujarat, the percentage of 
Muslim children under instruction was higher than that of the Hindus, 
although the opposite conditions prevailed in the Southern and Central 
up-ghat parts of the State. On the whole, therefore, there is every reason 
to believe that, at the advent of the British rule, the education of the 
Muslims was not inferior to that of the Hindus and it was probably 
even superior.* 

But this initial advantage was apparently lost between 1818 and 1870. 
During this time, the Hindus — and especially the advanced communities 
among the Hindus — came forward enthusiastically to take advantage of 
the new system of education which was slowly growing up under the com- 
bined influence of Government and missionary enterprise. But for several 
reasons, the Muslims generally maintained a sullen aloofness from the 
modern schools, particularly those at the secondary and collegiate level, 
so that their education fell far short of the standard attained by the 
Hindus.f 

What were the causes which were responsible for this backwardness 
of Muslims in education? It was a very contraversial and frequently dis- 
cussed subject in the middle of the last century and by far the best 
summary of the common views held in this respect is given by the Indian 
Education Commission which writes: — 

“What the causes were v/hich deterred the Muhammadans from such 
cultivation was debated even among themselves. While some held that 
the absence of instruction in the tenets of their faith, and still more the 
injurious effects of English education in creating a disbelief in religion, 
were the main obstacles, others, though a small minority, were of opinion 
that religion had little to do with the question. Some contended that the 
system of education prevailing in Government schools and colleges cor- 
rupted the morals and manners of the pupils, and that for this reason 
the better classes would not subject their sons to dangerous contact. The 
small proportion of Muhammadan teachers in Government institutions; 
the unwillingness of Government educational officers to accept the 
counsel and co-operation of Muhammadans; numerous minor faults in the 
Departmental system; the comparatively small progress in real learning 
made by the pupils in Government schools; the practice among the well- 
to-do Muhammadans of educating their children at home; the indolence 
and improvidence too common among them; their hereditary love of the 
profession of arms; the absence of friendly intercourse between 
Muhammadans and Englishmen; the unwillingness felt by the better 
born to associate with those lower in the social scale; the poverty nearly 
general among Muhammadans; the coldness of Government towards the 
race; the use in Government schools of books whose tone was hostile or 

* For details, vide R. V, Parulekar , : A Survey of Indigenous Education in the 
State of Bombay. 

t It must be remembered that several sections of the Hindu community were 
far worse off in their education than the Muslims. But the Muslim community 
was never compared with the backward classes. Very often, they were not com- 
pared even with the Hindus as a whole. The most usual comparison made was 
between Muslims and the advanced communities among the Hindus, Farsees, 
Christians and Anglo-Indians. This is obviously incorrect. But that was the 
fashion and it heightened the effect of Muslim backwardness. 


scornful towards the Muhammadan religion; — these and a variety of 
other causes have been put forward at different times by members of 
the Muhammadan community to account for the scant appreciation which 
an English education has received at their hands. All such causes may 
have combined towards a general result, but a candid Muhammadan 
would probably admit that the most powerful factors are to be found in 
pride of race, a memory of bygone superiority, religious fears, and a not 
unnatural attachment to the learning of Islam. But whatever the causes, 
the fact remained.”* 

A close analysis of the educational statistics of the State for 1871-72 
will show the extent and nature of Muslim backwardness in education 
more precisely. In 1872, the Muslims formed 15.4 per cent, of the total 
population, but their enrolment in recognised schools was only 8.2 per 
cent. This shows considerable overall backwardness no doubt. But it 
has to be remembered that this backwardness was mostly restricted to 
Sind where the Muslims formed more than 80 per . cent, of the population 
while their enrolment in recognised schools was only 32 per cent. 
Secondly, it has also to be remembered that a very large proportion of 
Muslim children attended the unrecognised institutions (like the Mulla 
Schools of Sind, or the Maktabs where the Koran was taught) so that 
'their smaller enrolment in recognised schools exaggerates the extent of 
their backwardness. If all the institutions — recognised and un-recognised — 
are taken together and Sind is excluded, it is seen that Muslims were not 
more backward in education than the Hindus, except at the secondary 
and collegiate level. “Here” wrote the Director of Education, “is the 
weak point. The Muhammadans avail themselves of our lower schools, 
but do not rise to the higher schools and colleges.” f 

14 (9). Muslim Education ( 1871-1921 ). — The Government of India 
instituted an inquiry into Muslim education in 1870. The results of this 
investigation showed that the Muslims were generally backward in educa- 
tion in all parts of the country and that some special measures were 
necessary to spread education in their midst. Accordingly, the Govern- 
ment of India directed the State Government to take some special 
measures to encourage the education of Muslims and suggested that 
(a) further encouragement should be given to Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
in all Government schools and colleges; (b) that in English schools esta- 
blished in localities where Muslims predominate qualified Muslim teachers 
might be employed with advantage; and (c) that encouragement should 
be given to private Muslim enterprise in education and to the promotion 
of Urdu literature.^ Chronologically, therefore, it may be said that the 
Muslims were the third special class w r hich the British administration 
had singled out for patronage and that these orders of 1871 mark the 
beginning of a special treatment which Muslims were given continuously 
till 1947. 


* Report of the Indian Education Commission, p. 483. 
t Ibid, p. 487. 
t Ibid, p. 484, 
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During the next fifty years of Departmental administration continuous 
and increasingly intensive efforts were made to give special encourage- 
ment to Muslims. A professor of Arabic and Persian was appointed in the 
Elphinstone College, and Persian teachers were also appointed in the 
Elphinstone and Surat High Schools. A number of stipends were 
sanctioned for Muslim teachers in training institutions in order to secure 
an adequate supply of qualified teachers to work in Muslim schools. A 
large number of separate primary schools for Muslims were also opened 
out of the proceeds of local fund cess and when the number of separate 
Muslim schools had considerably increased special Muslim Deputy 
Inspectors were appointed to inspect them. 

The result of these measures was very encouraging. In 1881-82 the 
percentage of Muslim children in schools to total number of scholars 
enrolled increased to 14.7 per cent. It is true that the backwardness of 
Muslims at the secondary and collegiate stage was still very noticeable. 
But most of the ground at the primary level had been covered. 

Attempts on the above lines were continued during the following two 
decades. In 1901-02. therefore, the education of Muslims presented a 
much better picture. According to the Census of 1901-02, the Muslims 
formed 17.9 per cent, of the total population. The enrolment of Muslim 
children in recognised schools alone rose to 17.6 per cent, and if the un- 
recognised institutions were taken into consideration, it stood at 20.6 per 
cent. The percentage of Muslim children at school to the total number 
of Muslim children of school-going age was 19.7, while the similar percen- 
tage for all communities put together was 16.1 only. In other words, the 
Muslim community as a whole had ceased to be a backward community 
in education at the turn of the nineteenth century.* 

In the first two decades of the present century, still further attempts 
were made to give special encouragement to the education of Muslims. 
The general methods adopted were (1) exemption from fees, (2) award of 
scholarships and reservation of seats in Government educational institu- 
tions, (3) provision of hostels to meet the needs of rural Muslims, 
(4) training of Muslim teachers, (5) appointment of special Muslim 
Inspectors, (6) appointment of Muslims on the staff of ordinary schools. 
(7) permission to give religious instruction in schools, and (8) special en- 
couragement to private Muslim enterprise which was now coming forward 
to some extent. 


* At the secondary and collegiate levels, however, the Muslims were still showing 
backwardness although the position had improved to some extent since 1881 - 82 . 
Compare the following statistics: — 



No, of Students in Colleges. 

No. of Students in 


Art3. 

Professional, 

Secondary Sohools. 

(1) All Communities 

1, 941 

1,064 

48,533 

(2) Muslims 

67 

38 

2,840 

Percentage of (2) to (1) ... 

3-4 

3-8 

5-8 


In the education of girls, purdah and popular prejudices had resulted in a very 
noticeable backwardness. 


It was also during this period that separate institutions for Muslims 
were organised on a much larger scale than in the past. It is true that 
a large percentage of Muslim pupils attended the ordinary schools 
because separate institutions were not available in the locality. But the 
Muslim community as a whole was not satisfied with this arrangement 
for several reasons such as (1) absence of religious education, (2) non- 
observance of Muslim holidays and festivals, (3) non-use of Urdu as a 
medium of instruction and not infrequently even the failure to teach 
it as a subject, (4) absence of adequate facilities for cultural studies in 
Persian or Arabic, (5) absence of Muslims on the staff and the alleged 
complaint that the interests of Muslim students were not properly look- 
ed after by non-Muslim teachers or managers. Consequently, there was 
a growing demand from the Muslims for the organisation of separate 
schools for their children, and the Department tried to meet this as far 
as possible. 

A development which accompanied this increased establishment of 
separate schools, and which was both its cause and result, was the increas- 
ing desire to learn Urdu which the Muslims began to display during 
this period. In the nineteenth century, this desire was more or less 
latent and a very large percentage of Muslims chose to study in the local 
schools through the language of the region. But with the growth of poli- 
tical consciousness, the desire to learn Urdu also began to increase. The 
Muslims now demanded either special schools teaching through the 
medium of Urdu or separate schools where Urdu was taught as an addi- 
tional subject. In order to meet these demands, the Department orga- 
nised two types of courses for the Muslim schools in 1918 in addition 
to the course in which Urdu alone was taught. In the first, Urdu was 
used as a medium of instruction and the regional language was taught 
as a subject while in the second, the regional language was used as a 
medium of instruction and Urdu was taught as a subject. It was left 
to the local community to decide as to which of these two courses it 
would adopt in the local school. 

A brief account of the position of Muslim education in 1921-22 will 
show the ground which the community had covered between 1871 and 
1921, the nature of the special privileges given to it, and also the extent 
and character of the backwardness that was still left. The Muslim popu- 
lation of the State was 19.7 per cent. (1921 Census) and the total number 
of Muslim children under instruction in all institutions was 1,81,417 or 
18.9 per cent. This slight backwardness was again due to Sind where 
r the Muslims formed 73 per cent, of the population but where the Muslim 
pupils were only 49 per cent, of the total enrolment in educational insti- 
tutions. In the State proper, however, the Muslims showed a much 



better progress than the average for all the communities combined, as 
the following table will show: — 

Table No. 14 (1) 


Education of Mustims (1921-22) 


Division. 

IS) nmber 

of 

Muslim 

Pupils. 

Percentage of 
Muslim Pupils to 
Total of Pupils of 
all Classes in Public 
Institutions. 

Percentage of 
Muslim 
Population 
to Total 
Population. 

Bombay Division 

28,365 

14.5 

8.3 

Central Division 

26,114 

10.5 

6.1 

Northern Division 

23,477 

14.1 

10.8 

Southern Division 

22,789 

14.7 

10.8 


In primary schools, liberal concessions were given to Muslim children, 
the general policy being that no child should be kept away from school 
because of inability to pay fees. In the Government secondary schools, 
liberal free-studentships (i.e., one-third of the total available) were 
allowed and, not too infrequently, there were not sufficient applicants 
to claim the exemptions. Fees were also exempted to deserving Muslim 
students reading in Government colleges. \ 

A fairly large number of scholarships were reserved for Muslims at 
all levels* and in the hostels attached to Government colleges and 
secondary schools, separate arrangements were made for Muslims when- 
ever they were justified by numbers. Hostels were also attached to 
some central Urdu schools. 

A post of a Deputy Educational Inspector for Muslim Education was 
created in each division in addition to the Muslims employed on the 
ordinary inspecting staff of the Department. Besides, there was a large 
Inspecting staff for Muslim schools in Sind. Every opportunity was also 
taken to recruit suitable Muslims for the teaching and the Inspecting 
sections of the Department.! 

In the State proper, there were six secondary schools teaching through 
the medium of Urdu. Two of these — the Anglo-Urdu High Schools at 
Poona and Hubli — were maintained by Government and others by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

For the training of Muslim teachers for special primary schools, three 
Urdu training classes were attached to Government primary training 
colleges and it was proposed to develop them, as soon as possible, into 
separate training colleges. 

In addition to the measures already described, encouragement was also 
given in the following ways: (1) special grants for Maktabs; (2) re- 

wards for the encouragement of Urdu literature; (3) a special Muslinb 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1921-22, p. 114. 

t For details regarding the post of the Urdu Inspectresses of Girls’ Schools, see 
Chapter XI. 


allowance of Rs. 5 per head for qualified Urdu teachers in receipt of 
pay less than Rs. 20 per mensem; (4) special grants for the award of 
scholarships, books, clothes, etc., to deserving Muslim girls in primary 
schools; (5) the appointment of an Urdu Text-Books Committee; (6) the 
appointment of an Urdu Translation Board to compile and translate 
Urdu books for primary schools; (7) employment of Urdu teachers in 
addition to Persian teachers in ‘eight high schools; and (8) opening of 
Central Schools with stipends attached to them for preparing students 
for the P. S. C. Examination in order to secure a supply of qualified 
teachers. 

An analysis of the statistics of Muslim pupils at the different stages of 
education showed that in spite of all this encouragement, the Muslims 
were still backward at the secondary and collegiate level, although they 
evinced very good progress at the primary stage. The probable reasons 
for this were the small number of secondary schools teaching through 
the medium of Urdu, the difficulties caused by the learning of two lan- 
guages, general poverty, and the absence of large-scale private enter- 
prise. 

Another area of backwardness was the education of girls. Although 
the number of Muslim girls attending primary schools was fairly large, 
the disproportion between the enrolment of Muslim girls and those of 
the other communities increased very greatly in the secondary and 
collegiate stages. Similarly, the supply of qualified Muslim women 
teachers was also extremely limited. 

14 (10). Education of Muslims (1921-55 ).— Under the dyarchical 
system of administration, the concessions given to the Muslims during 
the earlier period were continued and even increased. It was at this 
period that the Hindus came to be divided into three sections — Advanced, 
Intermediate and Backward. Even as early as 1926-27 it was reported 
that although the Muslims “have considerable lee-way to make before 
they can come into line with the Advanced Hindus”, they are decidedly 
in advance of the Intermediate and Backward Hindus.* But the privi- 
leges granted to the Muslims were considerably more than those given 
to the Intermediate or even Backward Classes. For instance, whereas one 
set of scholarships in secondary schools was provided for about 15,000 of 
the Muslim population, the corresponding figures for the Intermediate 
and Backward Hindus were 50,000 and 40,000 respectively, f As may 
naturally be expected, this liberal encouragement led to rapid progress 
and the Muslims in Bombay State were found to be in advance of those 
in other Indian States.J 

The principal events of the period in this field were the following: 

(a) The opening of the Ismail Yusuf College, Andheri, in 1930. This 
institution was open to all communities, but gave preference to Mus- 
lim students and laid stress on those branches of learning which are 
predominently Muslim — the study of classical Arabic and Persian and 
of Islamic history and culture. 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1922-27, p. 166. 
t Ibid, p. 169. 

$ Ibid, p. 166. 
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(b) Increase in Government and other scholarships at the colleeia+e 

and secondary stages. collegia „e 

(c) Construction of a building and hostel for the Anglo-Urdu High 

Q P ° on f’ * nd establishment of Government Anglo-Urdu 
Middle Schools at Nasik and Sholapur. 

(d) Opening of an Anglo-Urdu Girls’ School at Poona in 1929-30. 

Establishment of Urdu Training Schools for Men at Poona and 
Ahmedabad and of a Urdu Training College for Women at Poona. 

As a result of all these reforms and encouragement, Muslim education 
showed great improvement by 1936-37 and the picture was made better 

table-— the separatl0n of Smd - The net re sult is seen in the following 

Table No. 14 (2) 


Education of Muslims ( 1936-37 ) 


Race or creed. 

1 

Popula- 
tion 
(Census 
of 1931). 

2 

Percentage 
of Popula- 
tion to 
Total 

Population, 

3 

Number 
of Pupils 
under 
instruc- 
tion. 

4 

Percentage 
of Pupils to 
Total 
Number 
of Pupils. 

5 

Percen- 
tage of 
Pupils to 
Popula- 
tion. 

6 

C Advanced 

1,313,744 

7.3 

289,247 

21.7 

22.0 

Hindus \ Intermediate 

10,536,967 

58.8 

610,834 

45.7 

5.8 

i Backward 

3,752,221 

21.0 

147,291 

11.0 

3.9 

Total ... 

15,602,932 

87.1 

1,047,372 

73.4 

6.7 

Muslims 

1,583,259 

8.8 

183,036 

13.7 

11.6 

Zorostrians 

85,662 

0.5 

18,196 

1.4 

21.2 

Indian Christians 

267,460 

1.5 

42,128 

3.1 

15.8 

Others 

377,005 

2.1 

45,157 

3.4 

12.0 

Grand Total . . . 

17,916,318 

100.0 

1,335,889 

100.0 

7.5 


(Taken from page 209 of the Report of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bombay, 1936-37). 

It would be easily seen from the above table that as a community the 
Muslims were more advanced than the whole body of Hindus and were 
inferior only to the advanced communities. It was, therefore, felt that 
the continuation of any special privileges to Muslims on the ground that 
they were educationally backward was no longer justified. At the same 
time, it was neither fair nor practicable to withdraw suddenly all the 
concessions and privileges which the Muslims had enjoyed for more than 
sixty years. The problem could not, however, be solved till 1947, mainly 
on account of the disturbed and uncertain political conditions of the 
period. Throughout the ten years of Provincial Autonomy, therefore, 
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the special privileges enjoyed by the Muslims in the earlier period were 
continued almost unchanged. 

The attainment of Independence and the framing of the new Constitu- 
tion in which no privileges were reserved to any community except the 
Anglo-Indians and the Backward Classes created an entirely different 
social and political situation. All the spedial privileges given to the 
Muslims in the past had, therefore, to be withdrawn inevitably. The 
special Inspectorate for Urdu Schools was, therefore, merged in the 
general Inspectorate; the Anglo-Urdu secondary schools conducted by 
Government were transferred to private enterprise, and all the reserva- 
tion of seats in Government educational institutions as well as in Govern- 
ment service and the special scholarships and free-studentships were 
abolished. The Muslims, therefore, now stand on par with every other 
community in India, except the two mentioned above for whom certain 
concessions have been extended for a specified period. 

IV Education of the Intermediate Classes 

14 (11). The Intermediate Classes— Prior to 1921-22, the Hindus were 
divided, for educational purposes, into two sections only, the Brahmins 
and non-Brahmins. But since 1921, they began to be divided into three— 
Advanced, Intermediate and Backward. The ‘Advanced Classes’ included 
Brahmins, Prabhus, Wanis, most of the Jains and some other minor 
castes. The ‘Backward Classes’ were defined in the manner described 
earlier in Chapter XII. The remaining Hindu castes were classified as 
‘Intermediate’ and included Marathas, Kunabis, Kolis, Lingayats and 
most of the cultivating and artisan castes. The main reason for tins' 
classification was the administrative consideration that the Intermediate 
Classes could not either be left to compete freely with the Advanced 
Classes nor could they be given the concessions which the Backward 
Classes needed. This classification was, therefore, introduced in 1923-24 
and was maintained till 1946-47. Hence it is necessary to note briefly the 
development of their education during this period. 

The following educational concessions were given to the Intermediate 
Classes during this period: — 

(i) Reservation of seats in Government colleges, secondary schools 
and training institutions. The percentage of seats reserved varied 
with the kind of institution and sometimes, even with the region. 

(ii) Award of scholarships in arts and professional colleges and 
secondary schools. The number of scholarships in colleges were fixed 
a little arbitrarily on the basis of students enrolled and applications 
received. But in the case of scholarships in secondary schools, the 
general principle adopted was to award one set of seven scholarships 
for every 50,000 of their population. 

(Hi) In recruiting persons to services under Government, an attempt 
was made to recruit persons of the Intermediate Classes on the basis 
of their population. This was particularly attempted in the recruit- 
ment of primary teachers and yearly statistics of the number and 
percentage of primary teachers belonging to the Intermediate Classes 
were published. 





(iv) Fairly liberal concessions in fees were allowed to the pupils of 
these classes in Government and local authority schools. As may be 
anticipated, these concessions stood midway between those given to the 
advanced and backward classes. 

(v) The children of the Konkani Marathas in the Kanara, Kolaba and 
Ratnagiri Districts, if certified to be poor and deserving, were admitted 
free to all Government and aided primary and secondary schools.* 

The problem of the “Intermediate Classes” had little significance in 
Gujarat and none whatsoever in Sind. In Maharashtra and Karnatak, 
however, the problem was both significant and complex and had social, 
economic and- political implications. The Intermediate Classes of these 
areas had now become politically conscious and vocal and yearned for 
opportunities to compete with the Advanced Classes in almost every walk 
of life. The quarter century between the introduction of Dyarchy in 1925 
and the attainment of Independence in 1947 thus witnessed an earnest 
struggle in this direction. The Intermediate Classes knew that they could 
hope to win their battle only if education became more widespread among 
them. Educational concessions and privileges of the above type were, 
therefore, necessary to help this large section of the community to come 
into its own, at least as a transitional measure, and it cannot be denied 
that but for them, the spread of education among the Intermediate Classes 
would neither have been so general nor so rapid. 

The attainment of Independence, however, changed the entire concept 
of social organisation. During the British period the political conditions 
were such that class or caste consciousness was heightened rather than 
diminished. In complete contrast with this earlier state of affairs which 
had done incalculable harm to the country, it was now felt that class or 
caste consciousness should be minimised and that steps should be taken 
to create, as early as possible, a homogeneous and democratic social order 
based on justice and equality. The Constitution, therefore, laid it down 
that no privileges or concessions should be given to any classes or castes 
except, as a transitional measure, to the Anglo-Indians and the Backward 
Classes. Consequently, the special educational privileges given to the 
Intermediate Classes were withdrawn. 

It must, however, be pointed out that Government has not tried to 
economise in any way by withdrawing the concessions which used to be 
given formerly to Muslims and other Intermediate Classes. Not only have 
all the concessions given earlier been continued, but they have also been 
largely supplemented by the institution of additional freestudentships and 
merit or loan scholarships. The financial assistance available to the poor 
students to-day is, therefore, much larger than that which was available 
before 1947. The only difference is that instead of giving freestudentships 
and scholarships on the basis of castes, Government now awards them on 
the basis of merit and poverty, subject to the general principle that pre- 
ference is given to students from rural areas. These reforms in the direc- 
tion of evolving more democratic social order have been welcomed by 
all sections of the community. 

* This concession was partly due to their war service. 


CHAPTER XV 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

In this concluding Chapter of the Review, it is proposed to give a brief 
historical account of the educational activities of the Department which 
have not been described earlier. They are: — 

(1) Pre-Primary Education; 

(2) Aesthetic Education; 

(3) Visual Education; 

(4) Oriental Studies; 

(5) Facilities for the Education of Displaced Persons; 

(6) Vocational Guidance Bureau; 

(7) Libraries; 

(8) Text-books; 

(9) Patronage to Literature; 

(10) Boy Scouts and Girl Guides; 

(11) Military Education; 

(12) Museums; 

(13) School Meals and School Medical Service; and 

(14) Bal Bhavan. 

I Pre-Primary Education 

15 (2). Infant Classes ( 1887-1947 ), — Although Pre-Primary Education is 
of very recent origin in this State, an attempt to provide for the education 
of young children was made as early as in 1887 when an Infants’ Class 
was introduced at the botton of the primary course. At that time, the 
age of admission to primary schools was five and not infrequently, child- 
ren of four plus were also admitted to schools. It was felt that such 
young children should preferably be educated through Kindergarten 
methods. Hence Infant Classes (which were often divided into A and B 
sections according to the age and progress of the pupils) were added to 
all primary schools. A very simple curriculum of formal studies was 
drawn up for these classes and consisted of reading, counting numbers 
up to 100, and multiplication tables up to 10; but great emphasis was 
laid on object lessons, story-telling, chorus singing, games and such other 
activities as would make instruction delightful to young children. 
Kindergarten methods were also introduced in the primary training course 
so that the teachers may be adequately equipped to conduct efficient 
classes for infants. 

This institution of the Infants’ Class was thus a halfway house between 
full-fledged Pre-Primary Education on the one hand and formal Primary 
Education on the other. It was in existence for about sixty years, but 
its results were far from happy. The teachers were never adequately 
prepared for their task, partly because more than half the teachers never 
went to a training institution and partly because the study of Kinder- 
garten methods was givgn a very small place in the crowded syllabuses 
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of the training course. Moreover, the size of the average Infants’ Class 
was far too large to provide Kindergarten instruction on proper lines. 
Hardly any equipment for the teaching was available in the average 
primary school and even the parents sent their children to schools at 
this early age, not because they appreciated what went under the name 
of Kindergarten teaching in the schools of this period, but because they 
were anxious to get rid of a nuisance at home. The irregularity of attend- 
ance and stagnation in the Infants’ Classes was considerable and very 
often a child even left the school at the Infant stage without even acquir- 
ing the rudiments of literacy. A view, therefore, began to be put for- 
ward that it would be desirable to abolish the wasteful Infants’ Classes 
and to concentrate on the Primary Education of slightly grown up child- 
ren. In the meantime, Pre-Primary Education proper had also come to 
be properly understood and appreciated in the State through several 
pioneer efforts which would be described in the following two sections. 
In 1947, therefore, Government finally decided to abolish the Infants’ 
Classes and to raise the age of admission to primary schools to six plus, 

15 (3). Early Missionary Enterprise . — In this field, as in several 
others, the pioneer work was done by the missions. Although exact 
statistics are not available several Kindergarten schools were conducted 
by the missionaries even during the nineteenth century. As early as in 
1901-02, “The American Mission Josephine Kindergarten School” was 
started at Sholapur with the object of training teachers for the Kinder- 
gartens. It had to be closed in 1904-05; but it was revived in 1920-21 
under the name of “Mary B. Hardinge Kindergarten Training School.” 
It continues to work successfully to this date. 

Although missionary enterprise in this field is of great pioneer value 
it did not spread to the body of the Indian Society. The important task 
of introducing Pre-Primary Education to the Indian public was, there- 
fore, done by other Indian pioneers. 

15 (4) Pre-primary Education (1915-55 ). — Indian private enterprise 
in the field of Pre-Primary Education dates from the second decade of the 
present century. It may be recalled that the first Montessory school was 
founded in Italy in 1907 and that the work of Madame Montessory was 
first made known to the English-speaking world in 1912 when her books 
were translated into English. In 1914, some articles on her work first 
appeared in the Times of India and these attracted the attention of 
Darbar Gopaldas and Shri Motibhai Amin who started the first Montes- 
sory school in the State at Vaso (Baroda District) in 1915. Five years 
later, another great pioneer of the movement, Shri Gijubhai Badheka, 
established a Balmandir at Bhavnagar in 1920. He was soon joined by 
another great veteran worker, Shrimati Tarabai Modak, and the joint 
efforts of Shri Badheka and Shrimati Modak led to the organisation of 
the first Montessory Conference at Bhavnagar in 1925 and to the esta- 
blishment of the Nutan Bal Shikshana Sangh in the same year. The 
modern history of Pre-Primary Education in the State may be said to 
date from this event. 

During its life of 30 years, the Sangh has done yeoman service to the 
cause of Pre-Primary Education. It has carried on propaganda to awaken 


public conscience to the need of Pre-Primary Education. It has been 
affiliating, inspecting and guiding a large number of pre-primary schools 
in the State. It conducts journals devoted to Pre-Primary Education in 
Marathi, Gujarati and Hindi and has also published quite a few books 
for children. It has been conducting institutions for the training of pre- 
primary teachers and has organised some important experiments in Pre- 
Primary Education. It would, therefore, be no exaggeration to state that 
the modern movement for Pre-Primary Education in the State is mainly 
due to this Sangh and its workers. 

Statistics of Pre-Primary Education have been given in the Department 
Reports since 1947-48. The following table compiled from these statistics 
will give an idea of the extent to which the movement has spread so 
far: — 

Table No. 15 (1) 


Pre-Primary Education ( 1947-55 ) 


Year. 

1 

No. of recognised Pre- 
Primary Schools. 

2 

No. of 
Pupils. 

3 

Total Grant-in-Aid 
paid by Government. 
4 

1947-48 

53 

3,661 

Rs. 

16,690 

1948-49 

62 

4,509 

26,965 

1949-50 

125 

8,886 

32,623 

1950-51 

140 

9,925 

36,975 

1951-52 

159 

11,093 

38,071 

1952-53 

185 

13,819 

28,726 

1953-54 

196 

15,164 

20,200 

1954-55 

219 

17,168 

13,766 


Prior to 1937, the movement had hardly made any headway and hence 
the question of recognising and aiding pre-primary schools did not arise. 
The system of recognising and aiding these institutions was, therefore, 
introduced by the Popular Ministry which assumed office under Provin- 
cial Autonomy. No separate rules were framed for these schools; but they 
were recognised as “special” institutions under the ordinary Grant-in-Aid 
Code and were made eligible to receive grants not exceeding 25 per cent, 
of their approved expenditure. When the Ministry returned to power in 
1946 the problem was pursued still further. It was felt that Government 
should assume a more active role in assisting a movement which had 
hitherto been left mainly to private enterprise and charity. Hence an 
informal Committee was appointed in 1949 to examine the conditions 
under which these institutions were working and to recommend to 
Government the measures which should be adopted for the conduct of 
these institutions on proper lines. Among other recommendations, the 
Committee suggested an increase in the rate of grant to the pre-primary 
schools and accordingly the rate of grant payable to a pre-primary school 
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was raised to 40 per cent, of its admissible expenditure from 1949-50 if 
the tuition fee charged in the school did not exceed Rs. 3 per month. 
This was a good gesture no doubt, but it could not be maintained for 
long because of financial stringency. In 1950-51, the rate of grant-in-aid 
had to be reduced to 37£ per cent, and in 1951-52, it was reduced still 
further to 25 per cent. Even this rate could not be maintained for all 
schools and, therefore, it was decided in 1952-53 that State aid should be 
discontinued in the case of all pre-primary schools which had been in 
receipt of grants for more than five years, except in the case of those 
situated in backward or slum areas. Government, therefore, has not yet 
been able to render effective financial assistance to this movement and it 
still continues to be mainly supported by fees as in the past.* 

15 (5). Training of Teachers for Pre-primary Schools.— Another 
important problem that had to be faced at this level was the provision of 
institutions that would train teachers for pre-primary schools. Reference 
has already been made to the training institution conducted by the Missions 
at Sholapur. Another missionary training institution in the field— the 
Archbishop Robert Training College— was organised at Bandra in 1939. 
But the first pre-primary training institution to be conducted by the 
Indians was the Bal Adhyapan Mandir started by Shri Gijubhai Badheka 
at Bhavnagar in 1923. Several Gujarati teachers from the State received 
training at this pioneer -institution. In 1937 Shrimati Tarabai Modak 
started her training institution in Bombay. This is the first training school 
of its type to be established in this State and trains both Marathi and 
Gujarati teachers. During the last 17 years, it has trained more than 
1 500 teachers. More recently, training institutions have been established 
at Hingne, near Poona, (1945); at Bordi, Thana District (1946), Vile Parle 
in Bombay, (1953), and at Ahmedabad (1955). 

The Department recognises and aids pre-primary training institutions 
and it also conducts an examination, known as the Pre-primary Teachers 
Certificate Examination, at the end of the training course. The results of 
the Examination are given in the following table: — 


Pre-primary 

Table No. 15 (2) 

Teachers’ Certificate Examination Results (1949-55) 


No. of Candidates 

No. of Candidates 

Year. 

Appeared. 

Passed. 

1949-50 

81 

78 

1950-51 

102 

83 

1951-52 

152 

125 

1952-53 

209 

170 

1953-54 

245 

200 

1954-55 

291 

246 

•Compare the following statistics E aUure of 

Government 

Year. 

Pre-Primary Schools. 

grant paid. 
Rs. 

1952-53 

7,38,075 

28,726 

1953-54 

7,83,799 

20,200 

1954-55 

8,19,233 

13,766 


15 (6). Rural Pre-Primary Education ■ — The existing institutions of Pre- 
Primary Education are almost exclusively situated in urban areas. Hence- 
the non-official workers in the field have recently begun to conduct experi- 
ments in Pre-Primary Education in rural areas. One such experiment is 
conducted at Bordi by Shrimati Tarabai Modak. Here she is attempting to 
evolve the new techniques needed to spread Pre-Primary Education in 
rural areas. Cheap equipment is being prepared out of local materials 
and teachers are trained to make it for themselves. Moreover, an interest- 
ing experiment of a mobile play centre whose object is to educate not 
only young children but parents as well is being conducted for some years 
at a very small cost. 

The work of this centre has made a significant progress during the 
last few years and it is hoped that it would materially assist in popula- 
rising this activity in our villages. The centre is recognised and finan- 
cially assisted by Government. 

II Aesthetic Education 

15 (7). Sir J. J. School of Art. — Until recently, the history of Art 
Education in this State was almost synonymous with that of the Sir J. J. 
School of Art which was founded in January, 1857 and named after Sir 
Jamshetji Jeejeebhoy who gave a munificent donation of Rs. 1,00,000 for 
the purpose. At this time it had no independent building and was, there- 
fore, located in the premises of the Elphinstone Institution, the only 
courses it conducted were part-time drawing classes for two hours a day 
under a temporary local instructor, and its administration was placed 
under a special Committee constituted for the purpose. But before the 
year was over, an instructor from England was appointed; the institution 
was shifted to another building lent exclusively for its use by Sir 
Jamshedji; and classes for Design and Engraving were added In 1865 
three ateliers under European professors were added for decorative paint- 
mg, modelling and ornamental wrought-iron work. 

By 1870 several difficulties began to be experienced. The School needed 
extensive premises of its own to house all its expanded activities. The 
system of management by a Committee had proved to be unsatisfactory; 
and the independent control of each atelier by the professor-in-charge and 
the want of co-ordination between the ateliers and the drawing classes 
conducted by the Superintendent, had led to an inharmonious working 
of the whole scheme. To meet these defects, Government decided to 
assume entire control of the institution, to become responsible for the cost 
of its upkeep, to arrange for the appointment of an adequate staff of pro- 
fessors and instructors and to undertake the erection of permanent and 
suitable buildings for the accommodation of the several departments. The 
fu Art accordingly became a Government Institution under 

he Education Department and a budget allotment was made for its main- 
tenance (1871). Mr. Griffiths was appointed Principal and the Drawing 
ochool and Painting and Modelling ateliers were combined under one 
roof and the present building was erected by Government at a. cost of 
nearly Rs. 2,00,000 (1878). With these radical changes, a new chapter was 
started in the life of the School and a period of rapid development set in. 
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In 1887, a class for training drawing teachers was added and a system of 
drawing examinations for schools was organised. In 1891, the Reay Art 
Workshops were established with the object of stimulating the artistic 
industries of India — one of the important objects for which the School 
has been founded. Mr. Terry, the first permanent Superintendent of the 
School, had, on his retirement, been permitted to establish pottery works 
in the School compound. On his departure from India, these were taken 
over by Government and incorporated in the School as a separate depart- 
ment. At the turn of the century, therefore, the School had grown to 
considerable proportions. It had a student population of about 400, a 
large staff consisting of a Principal, Vice-Principal, several lecturers and 
assistant masters, and a total annual expenditure of about Rs. 50,000. 

Between 1901 and 1929, the School progressed in several directions. The 
system of teaching was modernised and the design and technical methods 
employed in the Reay Art Workshops were improved. A special School 
of Architecture was established. An Inspector of Drawing and Craft-work 
was appointed to organise the drawing examinations and to inspect the 
drawing classes in the State.* A range of laboratories and studios was 
erected to assist the development of applied arts. The study of nude from 
life was introduced for the first time. Government Diplomas in Painting, 
Modelling, and Architecture, were instituted. The subject of Indian Art 
was given a place in the School curriculum and classes for Indian Decora- 
tive Painting and Mural Painting were added. It is worthy of note that 
the School has since executed several decorations for public and private 
buildings. All these developments led to a great expansion in the activi- 
ties of the School and it was, therefore, proposed that the School should 
be made independent of the then Department of Public Instruction and 
placed under its own Director who would be directly subordinate to 
Government. This was accepted and the School started its life as an 
independent Department in 1929. 

In 1935 a section of Commercial Art was introduced and it was develop- 
ed very considerably between 1936 and 1946. New subjects such as Photo- 
graphy, Lithography, Blockmaking, Interior Decoration (Crafts and 
Design), Printing, Book-binding and Packing were introduced and visiting 
lecturers were appointed to teach the subjects. 

In 1946, the continuous succession of European Heads of the School came 
to an end and for the first time in its history, an Indian (Shri V. S. 
Adurkar) was appointed as the Director of the institution. The next few 
years saw a number of administrative changes. On the recommendation 
of the Art Education Committee, f Government abolished the post of the 
Deputy Director of the School in 1948 and created a post of Secretary to 
the Director to help him in the day-to-day administration^ The post of 
the Secretary was abolished in 1950 when Government decided to bifur- 
cate the duties of the Director, keep the post of the Director in abeyance 
and to create two posts — one of the Dean for Administration and the 
other of the Joint Dean (Instruction) . This arrangement continued til l 

*He continued the work on the staff of the School till 1931 when he was put 
under the control of the Director of Education. 

f This was appointed in 1946 under the Chairmanship of Shrxmati Hansa Mehta. 
Its report was submitted in 1947. 


1953 when, after abolishing the post of the Joint Dean, both the duties 
were amalgamated and in November of the same year, the post of the 
Director was revived under the designation of the Dean. 

Since 1947 the School has been making very rapid progress. The Archi- 
tectural Department has been affiliated to the University of Bombay for 
starting a Degree Course in Architecture. Full-day classes have been 
started in the Commercial Art Section to give sufficient time for the 
students to complete the syllabus. The Classes in the Architectural 
Department are duplicated to allow the benefit of the training to more 
students. Part-time classes have been introduced in (1) Drawing and 
Painting, (2) Modelling, (3) Photography, Lithography, Blockmaking and 
Interior Decoration in the Commercial Art, and (4) Graphic Arts, with a 
view to provide facilities for those who are unable to join the regular 
classes. More scholarships, particularly to the backward class candidates, 
have been sanctioned. In order to overcome the shortage of accommoda- 
tion, an additional story has been erected on the existing building which 
housed the Architectural Section and the premises of the Reay Art Work- 
shops have also been extended. With the help of the Central Govern- 
ment, a new building for the Department of Architecture is /to be con- 
structed very soon. A hostel for students has also been sanctioned and it 
is hoped that, with these additions to the accommodation, the School of 
Art will be a self-contained unit in the midst of picturesque surroundings. 

In 1954-55, the School had a total student population of 1,267 of whom 

I, 034 were boys and 233 were girls. 159 students (154 boys and 5 girls) 
read in the degree classes and the rest for the diploma and certificate 
courses. The total direct expenditure on the School came to Rs. 3,98,528 
of which Rs. 2,43,256 came from State funds and Rs. 1,52,940 from fees. 

15 (8). Other Institutions for the teaching of Art . — Although the Sir 

J. J. School of Art occupies the position of the premier institution for the 
teaching of Art, it is very satisfactory to note that its work js now being 
supplemented by some younger institutions who show good promise of 
development. Among these mention must be made of the Faculty of 
Fine Arts of the M. S. University of Baroda. In addition to the usual 
courses in Arts, this Faculty includes the study of Indian music, dance 
and dramatics and provides courses leading to the Degree of B.A. in 
Painting, Sculpture and Applied Arts and Crafts and to the Diploma in 
these subjects. The Faculty also provides courses for the Certificates in 
Photography and Lithography and a post-graduate Diploma in Museology. 
Other institutions which are doing very good work in the field although 
they have not reached the status of th§ two institutions mentioned above 
are the Institute of Modern Art, Poona, School of Art, Dharwar, and the 
School of Art of the C. N. Vidyavihar, Ahmedabad. These institutions are 
allowed by the Department to conduct, on prescribed terms, the normal 
classes for drawing teachers for their respective regions. They are also 
granted regional centres for the Government Higher Art Examinations 
in Drawing and Painting for which a large number of candidates are 
prepared and sent up by the Art Institutes and Classes in the mofussil. 
The training facilities in Art Education afforded by these institutions are 
a source of inspiration to the general mofussil public. 
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On 31st 'March, 1955, there were in all 17 Schools of Fine Arts (other than 
Music and Dancing) with an enrolment of 981 pupils (815 boys and 
166 girls). Their total expenditure came to Rs. 1,17,407 which was met 
from Government funds, (Rs. 33,741) fees (Rs. 61,934) and other sources 
(Rs. 21,732). 

15 (9). Drawing in Primary and Secondary Schools and Primary 
Training Institutions. — Drawing was introduced as a compulsory subject 
in the curriculum of primary schools in 1901-02. At that time the subject 
was taught only up to Standard V and the syllabus prescribed a set of 
simple objects which the children were required to draw. As it was not 
possible to appoint special teachers of drawing except in big urban schools, 
the study of drawing was introduced in the primary training course and 
every teacher was given some elementary instruction in drawing. As 
may be easily imagined under these circumstances, the actual teaching of 
drawing in primary schools was very unsatisfactory. The teachers re- 
produced the prescribed objects from printed books or charts and the 
children merely tried to copy the teachers’ blackboard diagrams or pic- 
tures from books. In 1913, therefore, an attempt was made to improve the 
conditions. A detailed syllabus was drawn up in drawing for all the 
primary standards. In 1925, a more detailed syllabus in drawing was 
again published. These syllabuses contained detailed instructions for 
teachers and, combined with the reforms that were introduced in the 
teaching of drawing in primary training institutions, led to some im- 
provement in the situation. In 1935, a still further revision was made. 
The main object of the revision was to remove the artificial barrier which 
then existed between hand- work and drawing and to merge the two 
together. In 1948, drawing was also made an examination subject (as an 
option under Group V) in the common Primary School Certificate 
Examination for boys and girls. In spite of all these changes, however, the 
teaching of drawing in the average primary school leaves much to be 
desired and the broader concept of Art Education as a medium which can 
develop the creative self-expression innate in every child is yet to be 
realised by the body of primary teachers. The Art Education Committee 
made some important recommendations to remedy these defects* and it 
is along the lines suggested by the Committee that attempts are being 
made at present. 

In the secondary schools, drawing was first introduced as a subject of 
study in 1879. The reform began in Government secondary schools and 
gradually spread to the other schools. In 1887 the training of drawing 
teachers was begun in the Sir J. J. School of Art, and as qualified teachers 
became available the standard of teaching the subject also began to im- 
prove. Special arrangements for the inspection of the teaching of draw- 
ing were made by the creation of the post of Inspector of Drawing and 
Craft-work. The conditions of the teaching of drawing in secondary 
schools have, therefore, improved very materially during the present 
century and the importance of the subject is being increasingly realised. 
The Art Education Committee has also made valuable recommendations 
for improving the teaching of Art in secondary schools. The Inspecting 


* Vide Chapter II of the Report. 


staff and the Art Masters are now trying to implement these recommenda- 
tions and to adjust themselves to the new trends in the field of Art 

Education. 

151(10) Drawing Examinations. —In 1887, the Sir J. J. School ofArt 
* started a system of Drawing Examinations for schools, similar to those 
helfin England under the Science and Art Department. Government also 
decled to encourage them by grants-in-aid on the baas of ^ 

thisfime, the only examinations organised were f°OT,»w., the Element 
Draughtsmens’ Examination and Art Examinations^ , > ^ 

Grafle. All these examinations used to be conducted by the 
J. J. School of Art. 

These examinations became extremely popular 
of students began to appear for them annua y. that their normal 

burden of work upon the staff of Sir J. J. School o these exami- 

duties began to suffer. In 1915, therefore the conduct 

nations was transferred to the Inspector of Drawing and Craf ^° rk ^ ose . 
post was newly created. The courses for the ex; unnatn ms wer e ato « 
vised. The I Grade Examination was abolished and the II Grad 

Examinations were re-organised as Elementary ai ^ d J e 

Several other examinations of a higher order were also instituted. Th^ 

Drawing Grade Examinations have become very P P m ore than 
assumed an All-India character. They are now being mid at more than 

200 centres. 

The following tables give the statistics of these examinations for a few 




Table No. 15 (3) 

Drawing Grade Examinations ( established 1916) 


Year. 

1 


Bombay state. 

Outside the Bom^ 
bay State. 



Total. 

.No. 
passed , 

10 

No. of 
Cen- 
tres. 

2 

No. 

appear- 

ed. 

3 

No. 

passed. 

4 

No. of 
Cen- 
tres. 

5 

No. 

appear- 

ed. 

6 

No. 

passed. 

7 

Nc >- of 
Ci vi- 
tri % 

* 8 

No. 

appear- 

ed. 

9 

1931-32 

79 

Not 

available 

75 

Not available 

15 

1 

9,012 

4,654 

1936-37 

88 

6,299 

3,833 

78 

4,855 

2,874 

16 

6 

11,154 

6 r 

1941-42 

86 

9583 

6,155 

67 

3,802 

2,526 

15 

3 

13,385 


1946-47 

100 

13,453 

9,155 

77 

6,203 

4,153 





1951-52 

110 

25,031 

17,407 

70 

6,221 

4,236 





1953-54 

122 

29,869 

19,608 

74 

7,203 

4,607 





1954-55 

126 

30,488 

19,548 

75 

8,329 

5,975 






♦The Examinations for teachers of Drawing whir 
Chapter VII have been excluded f fom the account S 
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Table 

Government Higher 



1916-17. 

1921-22. 

1926-27. 

1981-52. 


Hd 

§ 

© 
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nd 

© 

Vi 

cS 
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Hd 

S 

nd 

© 
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rt 

© 

nd 

© 

© 

s 

T3 

© 

m 

Examination. 

o* 

eu 

e3 

03 

c8 

P4 

p4 

&4 

cS 

3 

p4 

74 

P4 

eJ 

© 

cs 

74 

p-i 

p4 

c3 

m 

o3 

p4 

Li 

Li 



Vi 

M 




03 

X> 

-8 

© 

£ 


JS 

© 

.O 

© 
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a 

7 

1 

a 

3 

£ 

I 

I 

a 

3 

£ 

a 

3 

15 

a 

3 
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Drawing & Painting 
Elementary 


24 18 



38 

16 

58 

36 

Intermediate 

... 

12 10 

14 

10 

17 

14 

34 

21 

Advanced 

... 

22 15 

17 

13 

16 

13 

30 

18 

Diploma 

••• 



5 

4 

4 

4 

19 

6 

Modelling 

Elementary 


4 3 


... 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Intermediate 



2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Advanced 



2 

2 



3 

3 

Diploma 








6 

1 

Architecture 

Elementary 

... 

N. A. 22 

13 

9 

35 

19 

40 

22 

Intermediate 

... 

N. A. 20 

19 

12 

32 

16 

19 

12 

Advanced 

... 

N. A. 16 

13 

8 

19 

10 

33 

21 

Diploma 

... 




20 

6 

22 

16 

Commercial Art 

Elementary 






... 



Intermediate 

... 






... 

... 

... 

Advanced 


... 




... 



Diploma 




... 


... 




No. 15 (4) 

Art Examinations 


1986-37. 

1941-42. 

1946-47. 

1951-52. 

1953-54. 

1954-55. 

Number appeared. 

Number passed. 

Number appeared. 

Number passed. 

Number appeared. 

T3 

© 

m 

ai 

« 

P-4 

VI 

Number appeared. 

Nunrtber passed. 

Number appeared. 

*3 

3 

54 

V4 

f 

55 

Number appeared. 

Numb er passed. 


102 

62 

130 

85 

215 

153 

472 

215 

480 

201 

519 

180 

46 

31 

100 

62 

94 

68 

142 

132 

206 

104 

200 

59 

79 

61 

72 

42 

85 

66 

149 

113 

181 

80 

160 

67 

54 

32 

56 

24 

51 

32 

112 

71 

105 

63 

107 

64 

3 

3 

5 

4 

7 

7 

8 

6 

10 

8 

10 

8 

6 

6 

5 

4 

5 

5 

7 

6 

6 

6 

8 

7 

5 

5 

5 

4 

2 

2 

5 

5 

3 

2 

6 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 


6 

3 

5 

2 

3 

2 

28 

13 

40 

19 

34 

21 

6 

3 

20 

4 

21 

11 

25 

8 

43 

18 

28 

14 

3 

1 

4 

2 

39 

12 

39 

22 

32 

8 

24 

17 

1 

1 

4 

2 

70 

36 

38 

19 

20 

3 

8 

3 

5 

5 

2 

2 

66 

24 



69 

50 

101 

74 

186 

104 

120 

74 

165 

94 

... 

... 

62 

36 

62 

40 

96 

47 

146 

78 

111 

52 

... 


51 

20 

25 

13 

81 

29 

#1 

33 

89 

61 





31 

17 

62 

27 

54 

31 

47 

24 



Until 1950, these examinations were being conducted with the help of 
a Board of Examiners. But as several practical difficulties were experi- 
enced in its working, it was replaced by an Examination Committee in 
1950. Even in the short period for which it has been in existence the Com- 
mittee has carried out a number of useful reforms which have increased 
the efficiency of the administrative machine. 

15 (11). Inspector of Drawing and Craft-work— Prior to 1914, the Head 
of the Sir J. J. School of Art was responsible for the conduct of the Draw- 
ing Grade and other Examinations as well as for the inspection of the 
teaching of drawing in secondary and primary schools. As these addi- 
tional duties involved too much strain on him the post of the Inspector 
of Drawing and Craft-work was created in 1915. The main responsibi- 
lities of this officer are to inspect Higher Art Institutes and the teach- 
ing of drawing in secondary and primary schools, the conduct of Govern- 
ment Drawing Grade Examinations, the award of drawing grants to 
secondary schools, etc. Since 1949, two posts (in B. E. S. Class II) of 
Assistant Inspectors of Drawing and Craft-work have also been created 
in order to enable the Inspector to cope with his growing responsibilities. 

15 (12). Music Education. — Provision for Music Education in the State 
has not been very satisfactory. With the advent of British rule, the patro- 
nage to Indian Music came to be mainly restricted to the rulers of the 
Indian States. Some Of them continued the older tradition and encouraged 
the study of music very liberally. Among them, mention must be made 
of Baroda where a music school was founded as early as in 1886 in order 
to provide facilities for high class training in Hindustani Music— Vocal 
and instrumental. This is one of the premier institutions of its type in 
India. But instances of such patronage were few and it cannot be gain- 
said that the cause of Indian Music received a set back in the modern 
period. 

This loss of royal patronage was made good to some extent by the new 
rising class of the intelligentsia. The educated people, some of whom 
were keenly interested in Indian Music, founded Gayana Samajas in 
most of the urban centres. These Samajas or groups of appreciators of 
music were often organised as societies and sometimes as clubs. They 
arranged occasional musical performances of well-known artists and held 
discussions and meetings at which papers on music were read. 
They also engaged musicians to conduct music classes for the benefit of 
children of their members. The musicians themselves soon realised 
that such classes appealed strongly to the educated people and over and 
above the training of a few Shishyas in the traditional manner, they 
began to open such classes wherever they went and found it a profitable 
business; Some of the classes developed into regular Sangeet Vidyalayas. 
There were, however, hardly any music institutions worth the name until 
the Gandharva Maha Vidyalaya was opened by the late Pandit Vishnu 
Digamber and others, in 1901. There are now a number of such music 
schools arid some of them are duly registered as public societies. Sorr 
of these schools are very efficiently managed with as many as 9 classed 
and a daily attendance of 200 or so. At their request, Government has 
arranged for an annual inspection of these schools, and these have 


usually been followed by very satisfactory reports about their work. 
Some schools have even attained such higher standards that their dip- 
lomas and degrees have come to be recognised by Government and other 
public bodies in making appointments of music teachers. It has, however, 
not yet been possible for Government to introduce a general system of 
grant-in-aid to music schools. 

In 1948, Government appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Shri G. B. Jathar to advise Government regarding the manner in 
which the study and appreciation of music could be promoted. 

On 31st March, 1955, there was only one institution which gave instruc- 
tion in music at the university level, viz., the Faculty of Indian Music, 
Dance and Dramatics of the M. S. University of Baroda. Besides, there 
were 36 music schools in the State with an enrolment of 792 pupils 
(370 boys and 422 girls). Their total direct expenditure came to Rs. 1,17,213 
out of which Municipal funds, fees, and other sources contributed Rs. 350, 
Rs. 85,605 and Rs. 31,258 respectively.* 

15 (13). Dramatic Art. — Government have recently decided to utilise 
the proceeds of the entertainment tax to encourage Dramatic Art and a 
part of the comprehensive programme drawn up for the purpose is being 
executed by the Education Department. 

In 1954-55, prizes of the value of Rs. 4,000 (Rs. 2,500 for the first prize 
Rs. 1,000 for the second prize, Rs. 500 for the third prize) were awarded 
to the best published plays in each of the three regional languages of 
the State. Also three prizes of the value of Rs. 1,000 (I prize), Rs. 500 
(II prize), Rs. 250 (III prize) were awarded to the best children’s plays 
written in each of these languages. The total expenditure on this account 
was Rs. 13,750. Grants for the construction of open-air theatres were paid 


as follows : — 

Rs. 

(i) Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation ... 25,000 

(ii) Dharwar Municipality ... 12,500 

(Hi) Surat Municipality ... 12,500 

(iu) Satara Municipality ... 25,000 


Total ... 75,000 


Dramatic competitions were organised on district basis in secondary 
and primary schools. The organisation of these competitions was entrust- 
ed to Educational Inspectors and Administrative Officers of the districts 
concerned. One rotating shield was awarded to the team giving the best 
performance from amongst the secondary and primary schools of every 
district. Similarly, three medals for the best individual performance for 
each section (secondary and primary) were also awarded. The total 


*There is only one regular school of dancing at Poona. There are, it is true, 
several other schools or institutions where dancing is taught, but full data regard- 
ing these is not available. No special section has, therefore, been written on these 
institutions. 
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+ ?, n account of the shi elds and medals was Rs. 18 000 In 
addition to this, an amount of Rs. 20,075 was spent on the incidental 
expenses of the competitions. 

... With, effect from 1955-56, it is also proposed to organise drama compe- 
titions m the colleges affiliated to the universities. P 

In addition to these competitions for educational institutions which are 
organised through the Department, dramatic competitions by the members 
of the public are also organised. The first competitions are held on a dTs- 
tnct basis and the final contest is held on the regional basis Prizes of 
substantial value are awarded to the three best performances every year 
m each regional language. 

. • III Visual Education 

l&dmJ/The Visual Education Inspectorate.— The idea of using maffic 
lantern slides for “breaking the monotony of oral lessons and rendering 
mstruction more interesting and impressive” was first conceived by 
Mr. W. H. Sharp who was the Director of Education from 1909 to 1917. 
He had his own personal stock of slides and a magic lantern with which 
he used to deliver lectures in schools while on tour. It was mainly on 
account of his strong recommendations that Government sanctioned the 
first grant of Rs. 3,500 for Visual Education in 1911-12. This small begin- 
ning was followed up, in successive years, by larger and almost continu- 
ous annual grants— recurring and non-recurring. The Department utilised 
these funds in purchasing magic lanterns which were distributed to 
Government high schools, teacher training institutions, and inspecting 
officers, and in purchasing and maintaining a large central stock of slides 
The work used to be looked after by an Officer of the Department in 
addition to his own duties; but in spite of all .the limitations of personnel 
and funds, the use of the magic lantern as a medium of instruction became 
popular and well-established by 1918-19. 

In 1919-20, therefore, it was decided to create a Special Officer for Visual 
Education. In the following year, a new post designated as “Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspector for Visual Education” was created in the Bombay Educa- 
tional Service and the officer holding it was placed in sole charge of the 
.development of Visual Education in the State as a whole. The work made 
steady progress till 1947-48 when Government decided to expand the acti- ' 
vities of this section on a much larger scale. The post of the Deputy 
Educational Inspector for Visual Education which used to be in B E S 
Class II, was now upgraded to B. E. S. Class I and its designation was 
altered as “Inspector for Visual Education” Bombay State. Government 
also increased the recurring grant of this Department very substantially 
from the same year. In 1948-49, it appointed two Boards consisting official 
and non-official Members to advise Government on matters pertaining to 
Visual Education such as the purchase, production or the dubbing of films, 
the organisation of visual aids exhibitions and the co-ordination of the 
activities of other Government Departments with those of the Visual. 
Education Office.* Government also strengthened the staff of the Visual ~ 

* In 1950-51, only one new Board was constituted in place of these" two" Boards 
and even this one Board was abolished in 1953-54. 
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Education Office and introduced a scheme of grant-in-aid to private schools 
for the purchase of costly Visual Education equipment. 

As-at-present constituted, "The following are some of the main activities 
of this Section: — 

(i) Purchase of audio-visual material such as films, filmstrips, slides, 
maps, charts, illustrated books, models, graphs etc.; 

( ii ) Supervision and upkeep of all audio-visual aids distributed among 
Government institutions and inspecting officers in the State; 

(Hi) Advising heads of private secondary schools and social educa- 
tion organizations in the purchase and use of audio-visual teaching aids; 

(iv) Arranging lectures, demonstrations, model lessons and film-shows 
for schools and the public; 

( v ) Production of educational films, film-strips, and cheap audio- 
visual aids; 

(vi) Organizing audio-visual aids exhibitions to make teachers and 
public conscious of the importance of audio-visual education; 

(vii) Conducting short term courses in audio-visual education; 

(viii) Maintaining a distribution service for all types of visual aids.. 

15 (15). The Magic Lantern. — In the early years of the Visual Educa- 
tion Office, the magic lantern was the sole medium of audio-visual teach- 
ing and hence the chief activities of the Section were to prepare and dis- 
tribute magic lantern slides and to arrange magic lantern lectures. In 
recent years, however, the magic lantern has been pushed into the back- 
ground and the film-projector has very largely taken its place. The follow- 
ing statistics on the use of the magic lantern which have been collected 
from the Departmental Reports, will illustrate this trend. 


Table No. 15 (5) 

Use of the Magic Lantern ( 1919-55 ) 


Year. 

1 

Number 
of Magic 
Lanterns. 

2 

Number 
of Sets of 
Slides. 

3 

Number 

of 

Slides. 

4 

Number of Magic 
Lantern Lectures 
Delivered. 

5 

1919-20 

98 

360 

19,974 

786 

1921-22 

98 

436 

25,000 

1,223 

1926-27 

100 

529 

27,810 

2,290 

1931-32 

104 

670 

34,444 

3,291 

1936-37 

86 

693 

35,261 

3,545 

1941-42 

115 

718 

36,807 over 3,000 

1946-47 

119 

664 

29,743 

4,386 

1951-52 

119 

706 

30,741 

899 

1953-54 

119 

706 

30,741 

954 

1954-55 

119 

706 

30,741 

655 

It will be 

seen that the magic 

lantern is 

fast losing 

ground as an 


educational medium. The 35 mm. film strip projector serves the purpose 
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6f a magic lantern in a better way, and hence the tendency to use this 
compact and economical modern device in preference to the magic lantern 
is becoming more common. It is, therefore, next to impossible to elevate 
the magic lantern to its old place of glory. Perhaps it may even be totally 
ousted by the film strip projector during the next few years. 

15 (16). The Film and the Film strip . — The film and the film-strip 
made a rather late entry in the field 0 f Visual Education. In the early 
years, the use of the film as an educational medium was largely opposed 
by educators on several grounds, the chief being the probable damage to 
eye-sight and the risks of fire.* But with the advance of technology and 
: the availability of better films and film-projectors, these objections steadily 
died down. Government, therefore, sanctioned funds for the purchase of 
similar equipment for the Visual Education Office (1937-38) and with this 
event the Educational Film definitely began to come into its own. 

Between 1938 and 1947 the use of % film and film strip became very 
common. The lead in this matter was taken by the progressive private 
schools in cities and by organizations like the Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
ration. The Department was also assisted by the United Office of War 
Information which lent 34 film-strip projectors for its use. When addi- 
tional funds were sanctioned by Gover nm ent for Visual Education work 
in the Post-War Reconstruction Plan (1947-52), the work of supplying film 
and film-strip projectors to Government and private schools was speeded 
up considerably and the Visual Education Office built up a central 
library of films and film-strips for the use of the educational institutions 
in the State. The progress achieved during the last seven years can be 
seen from the following table: — 

Table No. 15 (6) 

Use of Films and Film-Strips ( 1946-55 ) 




1946-17. 

1951-52. 

1953-54. 

1954-55. 

1 . 

No. of Silent Projectors 

1 

50 

50 

50 

2. 

No. of Sound Projectors 

18 

66 

71 

79 

3. 

No. of 35 mm, Film-Strip Projectors ... 

39 

30 

40 

40 

4. 

No. of Electricity Generators 

4 

34 

34 

35 

5. 

No. of Sound and Silent 16 mm. 
Films, 

129 

1,643 

1,783 

1,811 

6. 

No. of 35 mm. Film-Strips 


1,000 

1,686 

1,717 

7. 

No. of 35 mm. Film-Strip Lectures ... 


69 

302 

304 

8. 

No. of Film-Shows arranged by 
Municipal School Boards. 


84 

121 

59 

9. 

No. of Film-Shows arranged by 
Private Institutions. 


5,307 

5,506 

2,845 

10. 

No. of Film-Shows arranged by 
Private Schools. 


688 

1,027 

971 

11. 

No. of Institutions borrowing 
Films and Film-Strips. 

55 

321 

343 

360 


N. B.— The fall in the work seen under some of the items in the above table was 
temporary and due partly to the absence of the Inspector for Visual Education who 
was deputed to Delhi for about 24 months and partly to the delay in obtaining 
exemption from the licensing system to show Educational Films in schools. 

*Vid? Proceedings of the Imperial Educational Conference, 1923. 
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16 117). Training of Teachers in Audio-Visual Education. The train- 
• a nf teachers in audio-visual education is another special responsibi i y 
Tthis Section For this purpose, it conducts annually one-term course 
° f collaboration with the authorities of the S. T. College Bombay and 
in pc instruction in audio-visual aids to all the students of this College. 

. , ., onnducts short-term courses in audio-visual education for 

teachers of secondary schools and members of the staff of training insti- 
tutions. The details of these are given in the following table. 

Table No. 15 (7) 

Short-term Courses for the Training of Teachers in Audio-Visual Aids 


No. of Glasses. 


No. of Teachers 
Trained. 


195 °- 51 - * 205 

1951- 52 - o 

1952- 53 ••• 3 rjf ' 

1953- 54 ... 3 *** 

1954- 55 — 1 - 

As another method of educating teachers in the use of audio-visual aids 

this Section has been organising exhibitions of visual aids in all parts of 
the State. Since 1947-48, 22 such exhibitions were held. They proved to 
be of great assistance in stimulating general interest in audio-visual 

education. _ ' 

15 (18). Expenditure .— The following table will give an idea of the 
total expenditure incurred by Government on this Section since 1946-47 . 

Table No. 15 (8) 

Expenditure incurred by Government on Visual Education 

(1946-55) 


1. Establishment , . - " 3 188 

2. Expenditure on the Magic 5,441 6,983 °> yy ° 

Lantern Section. . 94 * * 

3. Grants-in-aid given to private ... ... 

institutions and schools for 
the purchase of Audio-V isual 

Equipment. - 7Q * i 

4. Expenditure on the produc- ... * 1 A » ' 1,000 

5. Expenditure on the purchase ... 11,911 42,283 15,195 18,077 

of Films and Film-Strips. 

6. Expenditure on the film and ... . . 6.269 3,609 4953 

Film-Strip Section (excluding 
expenditure given above 

under items 4 and 5). ^ no _ nn oon 

7. Other expenditure ... 63,088 26,1 20 -*8,5 09 58,3$ 

Grand total of all expendi- ... 92,542 1,31,868 77,634 1,04,734 

ture on Visual Educatio n. . — — — 

* This grant was merged with the general equipment grant in 19 53-54. £^h<*ls 
now given a grant-in-aid of 25 per cent, on the expenditure incurred by tnem on 
Visual Education equipment. 
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IV Oriental Studies 

15 (19). Early Beginnings.— The contact between the East and the 
West which came in the wake of the British conquest of India led to 
two entirely different reactions among Western scholars. In one group, 
represented by Macaulay, it created a dislike and contempt for all Eastern 
learning. But in another group which is represented by such eminent 
orientalists like W i 1 1 i u m Jones and Max Muller, it created a deep love for 
the classical languages and literatures of Asia in general and India in 
particular. This latter review dominated the British administrators 'in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. That is why the Charter Act 
of 1813 spoke of the ‘revival and improvement of literature and the en- 
couragement of the learned Natives of India.’ The same consideration was 
also partly responsible for the establishment of the Hindu College at 
Poona in 1821 and for the decision to distribute Rs. 50,000 a year as 
Dakshina to Brahmins. This trend, however, receded in the background 
between 1835 and 1855 when protagonists of the other group like Macaulay 
in Bengal and Sir Erskine Perry in Bombay dominated the situation and, 
consequently, oriental studies received a set back. It was during this 
period that the Poona Sanskrit College was reorganised in such a manner 
that an institution which used to be devoted exclusively to oriental studies 
in an oriental fashion was now converted into a modern English college 
and only a small section thereof— known as the Sanskrit Department— 
was reserved for oriental studies. 

15 (20). Oriental Studies (1855-1901).— With the creation of the Depart- 
ment in 1855, oriental studies began to receive much greater Govern- 
mental support than in the past. Howard had a deep respect for the 
oriental classics, although he disliked the traditional method of studying 
them as being unscientific and wasteful. He made two great contributions 
to oriental studies. The first was to enable non-Brahmins to study Sans- 
krit. Prior to 1856 the Shastries in the Poona Sanskrit College .taught 
Brahmin students only and refused to teach the sacred lore to any one 
except a Brahmin. With the help of Shri Krishnashastri Chiplunkar, 
Howard broke down this traditional prejudice and started the practice of 
teaching Sanskrit even to non-Brahmins. His second contribution was to 
invite eminent orientalists from the West to serve in the Education 
Department and to acquaint the Indian people, through the efforts of 
these learned scholars, with the modern and scientific method of studying 
classical literature. This policy was also continued by Grant and among 
the great Western Orientalists that served in the Department under 
these two Directors, mention must be made of Dr. Martin Haug, 
Dr. Kielhorn and Dr. Buhler. These scholars may be said to have laid the 
foundation of the modern study of Sanskrit classics in the Bombay 
University. 

Grant, who was a profound classical scholar, made two other important 
contributions to oriental studies. Firstly, he made the study of classical 
languages obligatory in all secondary schools and at the university level 
as well; and secondly, it was with his support that Kielhorn and Buhler 
began to collect old classical manuscripts from all parts of the State. 
This important undertaking led, in course of time, to the building up cf 
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a library of more than 20,000 manuscripts of Sanskrit and Prakrit works. 
Besides it also led to the foundation of the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series in which a large number of classical works were published from 

time to time. 

The splendid lead thus given by Howard and Grant was kept up by 
Peile and Chatfield so that a scientific study of the classical languages 
became an established feature of the higher education in this State. What 
is more important, it created a band of Indian scholars who were well- 
versed in the scientific method of studying the classics and who even 
surpassed both in the quantity and quality of their work, the Western 
Orientalists at whose feet they had first received instruction in the new 
technique. The most prominent among them was Sir Ramkrishna G. 
Bhandarkar whose great services to the cause of oriental research are 
fitly commemorated by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in 
Poona. 

15 (21). Oriental Studies (1901-55). — By the turn of the nineteenth 
century, therefore, the leadership in the field had already begun to pass 
from Western to Indian scholars and from official to non-official hands. 
The public was now coming forward to support the movement and a 
number of non-official organisations were being established with the 
object of promoting oriental studies. Similarly, several eminent scholars 
were coming forward to devote their lives to a study of the ancient classics 
in a spirit of service and sacrifice. Government decided to encourage this 
new trend, and consequently, direct State enterprise was curtailed to the 
minimum and a policy of encouraging private enterprise by a suitable 
system of grant-in-aid was adopted. As a direct corollary of this new 
policy, the manuscript collection at the Deccan College as well as the 
management of the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series was transferred 
to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in 1918. 

In the course of the last hundred years, and especially after 1900, 
several institutions of oriental learning have come into existence through 
Indian private enterprise or have been brought under non-official Indian 
control. As many as 34 such institutions were on the record of the Depart- 
ment in 1954-55. As it is impossible to give a detailed account of all these 
institutions in this brief Review! short notes on the more important among 
them are given below to shc'v the extent and nature of the oriental 
research that is now being carded on in this State. 

(a) Bombay Branch o/ the filoyal Asiatic Society ( established 1804 ). — 
This is the oldest oriental irftitute in the State. It now maintains an 
excellent library in Bombay n well as the Central Copyright Library of 
the State. It conducts a well«:nown journal devoted to oriental research, 
and awards three medals ir- recognition of outstanding research work 
apart from organising lecture; and exhibitions, on oriental subjects. 

(b) The Deccan College Pat-graduate and Research Institute, Poona — 
This institution is the direct cescendant of the Hindu College, Poona, which 
was established in 1821. As itated earlier, this college developed into the 
Deccan College which was -dosed on grounds of economy m 1934, out 
was revived as a Post-graduate and Research Institute in 1939. 
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The Tnslitute conducts ;■ Department of Indo-European Philology which 
has undertaken the ambitious project of compiling a comprehensive 11 Dic- 
tionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles” comparable to the great 
Oxford English Dictionary. While the project is financed mainly by the 
Government of India, other State Governments, Universities, Inter- 
national bodies like UNESCO and private donors are also making regular 
grants for the purpose, The scheme has been welcomed and widely ap“ 
predated by Sanskrit scholars in India as well as in foreign countries. 
Though the main work for the collection of material for the Dictionary is 
being dene at the Institute, a lew local centres basic also boon established 
lEl Other parts of India and in foreign countries. At the present rate of 
work, it is hoped ,tu Complete the project in about 20 years’ time, 

The second important scheme recently undertaken by the Institute in 
the Department of Linguistics is that of the scientific study and develop- 
ment of Indian languages. India is rich in linguistic material and, accord- 
ing to a meticulous examination, more than 8DD languages and dialects are 
spoken in different pads of the country. The scientific study and develop- 
ment of Indian languages has thus a special importance in India, The 
Institute convened, in 1953, a Conference of Linguists and Educationists 
in the country to consider how best the scientific study of Indian languages 
could be promoted, It passed a number of resolutions bearing on the 
fundamental needs o£ Indian languages and evolved a scheme for holding 
seasonal Schools Of Linguistics for imparting intensive training in fiel^J 
methods and application of linguistics to practical needs. In pursuance 
Of the scheme, the Institute organized a. series of three schools, each of 
six weeks' duration, in 195145. Courses at these schools were conducted 
by distinguished linguists from all over India and abroad. These schools 
evoked very enthusiastic response and' over 250 scholars representing 
different langu&ge-groups took advantage of the special course offered- At 
the end of these schools, nine Fellowship*; each of Rs. 250 per month tena- 
ble fur a year are offered to promising ;oung scholars who are specially 
selected to undergo further intensive burning in, linguistics and field 
techniques at the Institute. These Fellows will also carry out specific 
research tasks in the two proposed important projects of the Linguistic 
Survey of India and the preparation of ■ommon graded vocabularies of 
the principal Indian languages. 

The Institute published a quarterly Bulleln embodying research carried 
out by its students and staff, In addition, r has brought out a number nf 
publications in different series known as 1) the Deccan College Mono- 
graphs. (2) Dissertations, (3) Sources of hdo- Aryan Lexicography and 
14) the Deccan College Hand Book. The lai series is specially usoful Lc 
students as an introduction to some of the subjects taught in the Institute, 
e,g, Linguistics, Proto-History, phonetics, -1C., and should interest lay- 
men also. 

ThE Institute’s Library possesses one of Ik*' finest collections in India on 
Linguistics, Sociology, Sanskrit Literature Archaeology and History, 
Today it contains! over 32.500 volumes to ‘vhfch an addition of about 
1,000 volumes is made every year. 11 
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(c) Vedn-£Ju»(n>tte?afe Snbbfl, Poona eatolitehed This ^^u- 

tlon was established in 1S7S with the object Of enrour-^^ ^Udy of 
the Vedas, Indian philosophy and Sanskrit Uteraturc, F^mineiit among 
its founders was the groat social worker, Mahadeo Covind Ranaxte. 

The principal acti vity of the Sabha is to conduct a number of learned 
examinations in Sanscrit, So far, as many as 2,195 have passed the 
™Zi^Uona which it conducts, Students from OS far as B*»aras ltl 
the north arid Bangalore in the south appear at these examinations. 30 -me 
Of which have been recognised by the Bombay Government. 

f<i> The K- R. Cam#. Oriental JnsttKite Bombay. (aatahtohed IMS)-— 
TIiLb institute, founded in the memory of the Avcsian scholar, 5hn K. H. 
Cama, maintains a good library of oriental boohs, brings out a journal 
and Other publications and disseminates Avestan lore. 

fe) EPifludarkur Oriental Kesearch Institute, Poo no. This premier 
Institution Of Oriental research in the State was formally inaugurated on 
tith July, 1E>17— the KOth birthday of Sir Ramkrishna C. Rhandarkgr. 
Some Of its important activities are noticed below: — 

(t) The Mflhdb hornta. Department. — The work of the Institute on the 
monumental critical edition of the MflhobltarilJdj earned on with un- 
abated zea] and devoliion for Ihe last 37 years, stands in the front Tank 
of the academic enterprises of the century. When completed, it will go 
down to posterity as a unique achievement of the Institute m the held 
of organised oriental research. The cred.t of completing this gigantic 
literary project under the editorship of Ur. V. S- Suklhankar (1925- 
1M3) and Dr. S. K. Belvalkar (from 1 943- onwards) must go as muC.i to 
the Institute as to the several patrons Of the scheme, including among 
Others, the National Government, the Slate Governments, distinguished 
Rulers of Indian States and foreign institutions like the British Academy. 
From ISIS' to lifoS. the Institute has spent, on the preparation and print- 
ing of the Critical Edition, more than Rs. 10, 59.390. 

iii) Manuscript Deportment.— In l»lB r the Government of Bombay 
deposited at the Institute for custody and for the use of scholars, their 
oreCiOUS collection of over 20 jW Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts. A 
descriptive catalogue uf these manuscripts has been under preparation 
and 16 out of she projected Volumes of the Catalogue have been 
published already. The Government of Bombay gives Rs. 3,WD as an 
annual grant for the maintenance Of the Department. 

(iit) Publication Department.— As stated earlieT. the management of 
the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series was handed over to the Insti- 
tute by the Bombay Government in 1016. The Publication Department 
erf the institute has completed all the Old pledges of the Govern- 
ment in this Scries, The department conducts aether seriM “J jjS^T 
Cations called the Bhandarkar Oriental Series in addition to the Bombay 
, Sanskrit and Prakrit Series and the Government Oriental Scr as. 
Another important activity of the Department lb the Quarterly 
called the AnwU ot the Institute, the lirst number of which was i“ u ™ 
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as early as 1919 35 Volumes of the Annals have been published so far 

I ne Government of Bombay gives an annual grant of Rs. 12 000 to the 
Institute for its Publication Department. 

(f) Dharmakosha Mandal, Wai ( established 1920).— Dharmakosha 
Mandal is a branch of the Prajna Pathashala Mandal, Wai. The Mandal 
has planned and undertaken the editing and publishing of the whole 
canonical literature of Hinduism. The Dharmakosha, which is one of the 
main items of its publications, is an encyclopaedia of Hindu religious texts 
arranged m chronological order and classified according to topics and 
sub-topics. The Mimamsa Kosha, the second item of its publications, is a 
monumental encyclopaedic work edited by the late Swami Kevalanand 
Saraswati. 

(g) The Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, Poona— This institution was 
founded in 1921 as a National University. Its most important contribution 
has been in the field of Sanskrit studies. The Vidyapeeth took up this 
activity in 1947 and began to conduct classes of Sanskrit and hold exami- 
nations in Sanskrit language. The Examinations are held twice a year. 
There are, in all, four examinations for which special text-books have 
been prepared and published by the Vidyapeeth. The Education Depart- 
ment has recognised these books for general reading in high schools. 
About 12,000 students appear every year for these examinations, at about 
250 centres established in Bombay State and outside. It is interesting to 
note that, in spite of the lesser opportunities for the study of Sanskrit 
that are now available at the high school stage, the desire for a know- 
ledge of Sanskrit language is spreading steadily in the younger generation. 

(h) Kaivalyadhama, Lonavala ( established 1924).— This institution was 
founded with the object of organising scientific and literary training and 
research in Yoga. The scientific research in Yoga requires intelligent 
trained subjects. In order to supply this want, the G. S. College of Yoga 
and Cultural Synthesis was established in 1950. This College has been 
recognised by the Government of Bombay since 1953. Very valuable 
work in the literary and scientific aspects of Yoga is being carried on 
by the institution at present. 

(i) The Vaidika Samshodhan Mandal, Poona ( established 1928). — This 
institution was established under the auspices of the Tilak Maharashtra 
Vidyapeeth. Between 1929 and 1955, it has published a critical edition 
of the Rigveda, along with the commentary of Sayanacharya, in five 
volumes which contain more than 5,300 pages. Editions of Krishna 
Yajurveda, Srautakosha , and the principal Upanistiads are in preparation. 
The Mandal also conducts a centre for Iranian studies. 

(j) Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay (established 1938).— Even within 
the short span of 16 years during which it has been in existence the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has become a first-rate centre for oriental 
studies, not only in this State but in the whole of India. It brings out a 
number of valuable publications, prominent among which are the Singhi 
Jain Series and the History and Culture of the Indian People. The latter 
work has been planned in 10 volumes out of which 4 have been published 
so far. 
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system of the y Vidyalaya. Meemamsa has provided the maxims 

is the mam object of the vmya^ y^ ^ ^ ^ extent it 

of interpretation science grew out of the sacrifices in the 

Ir^iS'rSgL a C th „ r ough practical .1 the 

Vedic sacrifices is essential for a student of Meemamsa. The Vidyalaya s 
the only Institute of its kind in India and imparts practic; ^ ^ theoreti- 
cal instruction in Meemamsa on the most modern lines. The Vidyalaya 
also serves as a centre of religious sacrifices or Iste. 

(1) The Swadhyaya Mandal, Pardi (District Surat).— The Swadhyaya 
Mandal was originally established at Oundh, District Satara, in 19i8 by 
the Pandit Satavalekar. It has published editions of Vatdik. texts and 
number of orignal works. It also conducts quarterly journals 1 , 

Marathi and Gujarati. Besides it conducts Veda examinations for wh.eh 
graded courses have been drawn up. 

15 (22) The Revival of Pathashalas.— The foregoing review will show 
that the modern scientific method of studying Sanskrit has now been well 
IstabiheTin the system of higher education. While tte .s a welcome 
feature it is also a matter for regret that the old Shastnc tradition s 
rapidly' dying out. The traditional method of studying Sanskrit has such 
a thoroughness about it that it would be a great cultural loss if it were 
to disappear altogether. It is this realisation that is responsible for she 
modern effort to revitalize the Pathashala tradition. This is ^ ^ 

in three directions :-(l) payment of ■ grant-m-aid to 
(2) establishment of Pathashalas on improved lines, and (3) recogmtio 
to the diplomas awarded by Pathashalas and provision of increased 
opportunities of employment to their students. 

(a) Payment of Grant-in-aid to Pathashalas —As stated earlier in 
Chapter I the indigenous schools were generally ignored m this State. 
Consequently, the numerous traditional Pathashalas that 
conducted by the people were never taken any notice of by the Depar 
ment The Pathashalas, in their turn, were anxious to preserve their 
tradition without interference and were inclined to avoid, rather than 
seek Government aid. Moreover, the financial support given to them 
by the religious minded public and the rulers of the old States was fam y 
adequate so that they did not keenly feel the need to seek Stateaid^^But 
things began to change considerably with the opening of the twentieth 
Century Sd especially after the First World War. 

now required to contend with a series of adverse factors^ an ^creasi g 
dearth of capable teachers due to the weakening of the old tradhion, 
rising costs of living; failure to attractthemoremtelligent student ad 
continued drying up of religious and charitable suPPort Hence a 
attempt to seek State aid began to be made by 1 ;he Pathos: hal ^ J J^t t e 
same time, Government had also become alive to the need ot recogmsmg 
In valuable contribution of these hoary institutions * and had adopted 
a poSy of treating the m as “special institutions” under the Grant-im Aid 

* The recommendations of the ConferenceofOnenUliste^lda^SimU^^^^ 
were largely responsible for a significant change in the policy oi ow 

L— S 1338—32 
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feature of* th/S , !r, , Path ? sha \ as thus became a significant but minor 
feature of the educational system m the twentieth century. No detailed 

Code of r iQ1i nt m a i ld t0 Pa ^ sh ^ las were > however, drawn up and the 
Code of 1911 merely provided that they should be regarded as special 

institutions and that each application for grant should be treated Jn its 
offio . ments ; due regard being paid to the funds available and the general 
efficiency of the institution. This policy was also continued by later Codes. 

t J he 1 number ^ Pathashalas and their students 
and the available statistics of their expenditure;—- 


Table No. 15 (9) 
Pathashalas ( 1911-1947 ) 

Year, 

1 

No. of 

Institutions. 

2 

No. of 
Students. 

3 

Grants 

Paid. 

4 

Total Expenditure of 
the Pathashalas 
(available on the 
records.) 

5 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1911-12 

35 

1,168 

Not available 

Not available 

1916-17 

52 - 

2,352 

Not available 

Not available 

1921-22 

55 

2,995 

10,218 

33,470 

1926-27 

58 

2,158 

10,223 

44,025 

1931-32 

57 

2,585 

8,791 

48,905 

1936-37 

56 

1,965 

2,025 

48,787 

1941-42 

56 

1,751 

1,810 

34,890 

1946-47 

38 

1,566 

2,515 

37,536 


It will be seen from the above table that the aid given to Pathashalas 
was never adequate and that it dwindled to insignificant proportions as 
a result of financial stringency, by 1936-37. The problem was, therefore, 
taken up by the Second Popular Ministry which laid down a more liberal 
policy on the subject. The following statistics speak for themselves: — 

Table No. 15 (10) 


Pathashalas ( 1947-55 ) 


Year. 

1 

No. of 

Institutions. 

2 

No. of 
Students. 

3 

Grants 

Paid. 

4 

Total Expenditure of \ 
the Pathashalas 
(available on the 
records). 

5 

, 1946-47 

38 

1^66 

Rs. 

2,515 

Rs. 

37,536 

1951-52 

38 

1,131 

5,425 

79,656 

1953-54 

37 

824 

8,891 

1,69,572 

1954-55 

32 

778 

12,250 

1,54,066 


(b) Establishment of Pathashalas on Improved Lines. — The old tradition 
was that Pathashalas would be conducted in association with maths and 
temples or by individual Shastries. It was soon realised that, if the institu- 
tions were to survive, their management must now be taken over by 
registered societies, public trusts, universities and State Governments. 
Several good institutions have come into existence as a result of this 
trend. Among them mention may be made of the Baroda Sanskrit Maha- 
vidyalaya which was established by the Gaekwar in 1915 and which has 
since been transferred to the Baroda University; the Mumbadevi Sanskrit 
Mahavidyalaya which is conducted by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan; the 
Sanskrit college managed by the Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth; and the 
Prajna Pathashala, Wai, founded by Swami Kevalanand Saraswati. 

As a result of the merger of the old Indian States, the Department had 
to take over 8 Pathashalas which they used to conduct in the past. Of 
these, 5 were closed and only 3 were functioning in 1954-55. The expendi- 
ture incurred on these Government Pathashalas was Rs. 10,465 in 1954-55. 

(c) Provision of Increased Opportunities of Employment to Pathashala 
Students. — In the old days, the students trained in Pathashalas lived as 
priests or learned pundits, on the general support of the community and 
did not desire to be employed in public institutions. The State helped 
them by grants of land or by cash grants in the form of Dakshina. With 
the modern changes in social and economic conditions, however, these old 
methods were either weakened or eliminated and the need to provide 
some economic incentives to Pathashala students began to be felt. In 
1914-15, a practice of giving personal allowances from State funds to 
pundits of established repute was started, but it had to be given up very 
early on financial and other grounds. The problem, therefore, remained 
almost unattended to till 1937. 

The Popular Ministry, however, has adopted some important measures 
to encourage Pathashala students. Among these, the following may be 
mentioned : — 

(1) Recognition of Shastric qualifications at various levels from the 

S. S. C. Examination to the M. A. Degree; 

(2) Appointment of Shastris in Government arts colleges; and 

(3) Encouragement to the appointment of persons with Shastric 

qualifications in non-Government colleges and secondary schools. 

In spite of these efforts to stem the tide it has to be admitted that the 
Pathashala tradition is still sinking.With a view to investigating the pro- 
blem, therefore, Government appointed a Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Dr. S. K. Belvalkar to advise them on the manner in which 
Pathashala education could be revitalished (1950). 

V Facilities for the Education of Displaced Persons 

15 (23). Education of Displaced Persons. — The partition of India in 
1947 led to the sudden displacement of a large Hindu population from 
Pakistan. In this State its particular aspect was the large influx of dis- 
placed persons from Sind. During the last eight years, Government has 
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striven hard to help the education of displaced persons as an important 
part of their rehabilitation in this State. Among the measures adopted 
for this purpose the following may be mentioned : — 

(1) Several technical difficulties arose in the admission of the child- 
ren of the displaced persons to the educational institutions in this State, 
because leaving or eligibility certificates and other relevant documents 
were not available from the schools and colleges in Pakistan. These 
difficulties were overcome by suitable legislative changes or adminis- 
trative orders. 

(2) Assistance was given to displaced persons to establish educational 
institutions for their children. Prominent among them is the Jai Hind 
College, Bombay, and the National College, Bandra. Besides, several 
secondary and other schools started by the displaced persons were 
recognised and assisted. 

(3) A number of primary schools for the displaced persons were 
organised and suitable additions to the Departmental staff were made 
for the purpose. 


(4) Financial assistance was given, according to the merits of each 
case, in the form of loans, remission of fees (total or partial) and grants 
for the purchase of books, apparatus and stationery. 


The assistance actually given under these schemes between 1947-48 and 
1949-50 is shown below: — 

Year. 

Loans. 

Free concession. 

No. of 
Students. 

Amount. 

No. of 
Students. 

Amount. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

1947-48 

4 

900 



1948-49 

311 

1,73,673 

2,107 

1,59,281 

1949-50 

322 

2,04,911 

2,246 

3,26,690 


By 1949-50, thirty secondary schools were established for displaced 
persons. They were all recognised and aided by Government. In addition, 
119 primary schools were established for them and a special staff of one 
Deputy Educational Inspector, and four Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors was appointed for their inspection. 

In 1950-51, a new scheme of assistance was drawn up. According to its 
terms, the following educational concessions were given to displaced 
persons : — 

(1) Free Primary Education and cash grants for books, stationery etc., 
not exceeding Rs. 5 per head per annum, subject to the condition that 
it is not given to more than 50 per cent of the total number of displaced 
pupils enrolled in primary classes in the State. Children of displaced 
persons earning more than Rs. 100 per month were not eligible for 
these cash grants. 

(2) Exemption from payment of fees in standard V to VIII and cash 
grants at Rs. 20 in Standards V and VI and Rs. 30 in Standards VII and 
VIII in ordinary types of secondary schools. This concession was to be 


given subject to the condition that the number of pupils receiving these 
benefits did not exceed 50 per cent of the total enrolment of displaced 
pupils in these classes and subject to a further condition that the con- 
cessions were not admissible to children of persons earning more than 
Rs. 100 per month. 

(3) Exemption from payment of fees and cash grants up to Rs. 40 in 
high school standards of ordinary types of secondary schools provided 
the income of the guardians did not exceed Rs. 150 per month. The 
concession of fees and cash grants was restricted to 40 per cent, of the 
total enrolment of displaced pupils in these classes. 

(4) Poor and deserving displaced students reading in colleges were 
given stipends at a rate varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 per month, pro- 
vided they secured the requisite percentage of marks as laid down in the 
scheme. The following table shows the assistance actually given under 
this scheme since 1950-51: — 


Table No. 15 (11) 

Assistance for the Education of Displaced Persons ( 1950-55 ) 




1S50-51. 

1951-52. 

1952-53. 

1953-54. 

1954-55. 

0) 

Concession at the 
Primary Stage. 

Rs. 3,754 

15,227 

51,440 

51,907 

53,837 

(2) 

Concession at the 
Secondary Stage. 

Rs. 4,55,932 

8,00,000 

8,22,365 

5,96,511 

6,16,609 

(3) 

Loans at Collegiate 
Stage. 

Rs. 62,000 

45,480 

18,780 

* 

* 

(4) 

Stipends at Col- 
legiate Stage. 

Rs. 2,340 

39,736 

50,040 

52,956 

51,690 

(5) 

Secondary Schools 
assisted during the 
year. 

39 

40 

38 

41 

39 

(6) 

Primary Schools 
maintained dur- 
ing the year. 

149 

123 

108 

108 

117 

(7) No. of Displaced 
Teachers in 
service. 

366 

616 

712 

1,224 

1,202 

* 

The Schemes of Loans 

was totally discontinued 

in 1953-54. 




VI Vocational Guidance 


15 (24). Vocational Guidance Bureau— Vocational guidance plays a 
very important part in the educational system of advanced countries like 
U K. and U. S. A. By guiding boys and girls along proper channels at 
proper stages in their careers, a large number of individuals are prevent- 
ed from becoming misfits in life and a very valuable contribution is made 
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towards increasing national efficiency. In India, vocational guidance was 
until recently, a very much neglected field. As the Government Resolu- 
tion setting up the Bureau pointed out, “One of the greatest drawbacks of 
our educational system is the complete lack of a machinery to dissemi- 
nate information relating to various trades and professions available and 
to guide pupils in the selection of their occupation.” It was to fill this 
gap that the Bureau was created in 1950. This was the first Bureau to 
be set up by any State in India and during the last five years it has esta- 
blished itself as one of the most important and pioneer institutions in 
this field in the country as a whole. 


When the Bureau started functioning it had two objectives before it— 
short-term and long-term. For scientific vocational guidance it is neces- 
sary to have psychological tests properly standardized to suit Indian condi- 
tions. ^ There must also be adequate data in each school regarding the 
pupils’ past achievement. The long-term objectives, therefore, included 
the devising of psychological tests and the introduction of the cumulative 
record card in schools. While this was being done, the Bureau concen- 
trated on the immediate objective of collection and dissemination of occu- 
pational information. 


The first task of the Bureau, therefore, was the collection of occupa- 
tional information. This was done as carefully and as thoroughly as 
possible in the first year and steps have since been taken to collect further 
information continuously, so that the occupational information available 
in the Bureau is as comprehensive and as up to date as possible. Simi- 
larly, steps have also been taken to disseminate the information collected 
in a variety of ways — through personal and postal guidance, career confer- 
ences, exhibitions, films, radio talks, lectures, pamphlets, press articles, 
notices to educational institutions, etc. During the last four years, such 
information has been supplied to about 27,000 individuals either in person 
or through post. 13 pamphlets and 41 monographs have been published. 
Career conferences for pupils who have passed the S. S. C. Examination 
and their parents are being annually organised in 26 towns of the State. 
Besides, career conferences for university students are also being orga- 
nised in co-operation with all the universities of the State. 

In order that guidance may reach as large a number of pupils as 
possible, lectures on vocational guidance are given to the teachers under- 
going training at the Secondary Training Colleges in Bombay, Kolhapur, 
Belgaum, Poona, Baroda and Ahmedabad as well as to the students of 
the Graduates’ Basic Training Centres at Dharwar and Dhulia. In addi- 
tion, short-term courses for headmasters and teachers are also organised 
from time to time. So far, nine such courses have been organised and 
about 450 teachers (many of whom were headmasters) were trained. 
A refresher course for career-masters was also organised recently and 
was attended by 43 career-masters. A training course for professors — 
on the same lines as that of the career-masters’ course but dealing with 
the problems faced by college students — was conducted in December, 1952, 
and was attended by 18 professors from different parts of the State. The 
Bureau makes an attempt to keep in touch with the trained career-masters 


through a bi-monthly Newsletter which is circulated to all of them. In 
a sense, therefore, each career-master functions almost as a branch of 
the Bureau. 

In order to realise its long-term objectives, the Bureau has devised a 
cumulative record card for use in secondary schools. This has been ap- 
proved by Government and is being very largely adopted by the schools. 
Similarly, the Bureau has carried out experimental studies in different 
types of schools and colleges with a view to establishing the validity of the 
psychological tests for purposes of guidance and selection. In a number 
of fields— such as engineering, architecture, commerce and applied arts, 
their validity has been sufficiently established and these tests are, there- 
fore being used to guide pupils in the selection of their careers as well 
as to enable the schools and colleges concerned to select their students. 
The Bureau has also helped several firms to select their personnel. 

It is obvious that a single Bureau of this type cannot be expected to 
cope with the magnitude of the problem and that it is necessary to esta- 
blish other Bureaux in different parts of the State in order that proper 
vocational guidance may be available to all students. This can only be 
done if a sufficiently large number of qualified teachers becomes available. 
With a view to training such personnel, the Bureau has recently organised 
a one-year diploma course. 

VII Libraries 

15 (25). Libraries in Pre-British Period.— Prior to the advent of 
British rule, libraries were not entirely unknown in this State, although 
books were’ few and rare and newspapers or magazines were totally 
absent. However, some ancient religious institutions like maths or 
temples, families with old literary tradition, and learned men often 
collected manuscripts of books for their personal use or for the use of 
their students. Some of these collections were impressively large and 
important and it may even be possible to call them the libraries of the 
period. But such libraries were altogether few and there was no organi- 
sation about them. 

15 (26). Library Movement Begins (1818-55). — The modern public 
library is, therefore, mainly a creation of the British administration. It 
was as a result of British influence that the printing of books began in 
India and newspapers and magazines came to be published. With the 
introduction of these reforms, the foundation for the starting of public 
libraries was laid. The lead in the matter was almost always taken by 
influential British officers — Collectors and Judges — who felt that public 
libraries should be organised for the spread of information. They were 
supported, in this endeavour by enlightened leaders of Indian opinion 
who helped in collecting funds and in popularising the new institutions 
by overcoming the natural prejudices and suspicions of the people agains 
the actions of the alien Government. The movement, therefore, made a 
good beginning, in the earlier half of the nineteenth century, in the City 
of Bombay and the headquarters of the districts. The Bombay Native 
Education Society which was in office from 1823 to 1840 recognised the 
importance of establishing and maintaining public libraries as a means 



of educating the people and tried to assist them by grants in the form of 
cash and books. At this time, the Society was the main agency for publish- 
ing books in Indian languages and hence the grant of books which it used 
to make was of great assistance to the libraries of this period. The same 
policy was continued by the Board of Education which was in office from 
1840 to 1855, and when the Education Department was created, there were 
22 libraries in the State as a whole, 10 in the City of Bombay and 12 in 
District Headquarters, viz., at Ahmednagar, Poona, Sholapur, Belgaum, 
Satara, Ratnagiri, Savantwadi, Thana, Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad and 
Nasik. 

15 (27). Library Development (1855-1901 )— The Education Depart- 
ment continued the earlier policy of assisting public libraries. The Officers 
of the Department visited these institutions while on tour and gave use- 
ful guidance and even individual help. The Department had, at its dis- 
posal, a fund for the encouragement of literature in Indian languages. 
Books were purchased from this fund and given to public libraries regis- 
tered with the Department. Copies of the Government Gazette and other 
publications meant for the people were also supplied free of charge. But 
unfortunately there was no special grant for assistance to public libraries 
and the fund for the encouragement of literature in Indian languages was 
very limited. It did not, in fact, exceed Rs. 15,000 at any time. Hence 
the financial assistance given to public libraries by the Department was 
not material and the libraries also were not very eager to obtain privilege 
of “recognition and registration” by the Department. It may, therefore, 
be said that after the initial start had been given to the movement by 
Government officers, the public libraries were left to grow on their own, 
subject only to a nominal Departmental supervision exercised in return 
for an equally nominal help in the form of books and publications. 

This absence of Departmental assistance was fortunately compensated 
for popular enthusiasm for public libraries which went on continually 
increasing during this period. With the spread of education there was a 
continuous increase in the number of persons who had developed the 
reading habit. Books and newspapers became common and available at 
comparatively low prices owing to the introduction of the printing press. 
Hence in all places with a fairly large population, a sufficient number of 
persons who were able and willing to subscribe for the establishment 
and maintenance of a public library soon became available. Consequently, 
public libraries were established and maintained in all important places 
in the State before the close of the nineteenth century. As stated before, 
they were mostly maintained by subscriptions paid by the members. But 
some of the libraries were fortunate enough to collect large funds or to 
secure handsome donations from rich patrons. Some of the public libra- 
ries of this period, therefore, had fairly decent collections of books and 
even buildings of their own. 

The statistics of the libraries are not fully available for this period. The 
Department did not try to recognise or assist the large public libraries in 
cities like Bombay or Poona because it naturally felt that they were suffi- 
ciently strong to develop on their own. The statistics about them^ there- 
fore, are not available in the Departmental Reports. Besides, as stated 


above, not every library was registered with the Department because the 
privilege of registration was not sufficiently attractive. Subject to these 
two reservations, however, the following statistics of public libraries 
collected from the Departmental Reports will indicate the magnitude of 
the movement to some extent. 



Table No. 15 (12) 



Public Libraries in the Bombay State ( 1855-1901 ) 

Year. 


No, of Public Libraries 
registered with the 
Department. 

1855-56 


22 

1865-66 


68 

1870-71 


155 

1881-82 


85 

1886-87 


110 

1891-92 


128 

1896-97 


134 

1900-01 


122 

N, B . — Statistics from Sind are excluded. 


15 (28). Library Development (1901-37 ). — Contrary to the objectives 
of the original promoters of the movement, a new political factor began 
to overshadow it towards the end of the nineteenth century. Some of the 
early British officials who helped to found the movement were actuated 
by philanthropic and cultural considerations and desired merely to 
spread Western science and literature among the people of India. But 
the majority of the official promoters looked upon the movement as a 
means of bringing the people closer to Government, of informing the 
public about the various good things that Government was doing, and, in 
short, of consolidating British rule in India through this means of Adult 
Education. But as an educated public opinion began to grow, these hopes 
failed to materialise and on the contrary a national sentiment began to be 
developed through the public libraries. This became particularly notice- 
able after the establishment of the Indian National Congress in 1885 and 
especially in the regime of Lord Curzon (1899-1907) when public opinion 
was strongly aroused against Government. The management of several 
libraries now passed in the hands of younger people who subscribed to 
nationalist papers and purchased nationalist literature. The premises of 
( libraries were often used for nationalist meetings and some of them 
became active centres of nationalist propaganda. These developments 
were very natural and in the right direction. But the officials of this 
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period took a panicky view of these trends. They complained that the 
libraries were mixing politics with education; that they were purchasing 
“literature of a harmful character”, and that “their premises were being 
utilised for meetings at which sedition was openly talked.” They, there- 
fore, felt that these political influences had to be weeded out with a firm 
hand and hence the following rules for the registration of public libraries 
were promulgated in 1909 and it was laid down that Government assis- 
tance shall not be given to any library which did not conform with 
them : — 

Rules for the conduct of registered or aided Public Libraries 
(G.R., E.D., No. 2037 of 14-10-1909) 

1. There shall be a Managing Committee responsible for the admi- 
nistration of the Library, with a Secretary to carry on correspondence. 

2. Authenticated lists shall be kept of all books, papers, etc. in the 
Library. 

3. A list of the periodicals and books subscribed for or added to the 
library shall be submitted each year on the 1st of April to the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

4. No periodicals or books which have been notified to the Com- 
mittee by the Director of Public Instruction as objectionable shall be 
added to or retained in the Library. 

5. The Library shall not be used for any political meeting, nor for 
any other proceedings which are likely to create a feeling of disaffection 
towards the Government or to offend the religious susceptibilities of any 
community. No public meeting of any other kind shall be held in it 
without the previous permission of the authority empowered by the 
Director of Public Instruction to grant such permission. In cases when 
any doubt arises, the decision of the Director of Public Instruction shall 
be final. 

6. The Library shall be open to inspection by any officer of Govern- 
ment whom the Director of Public Instruction may empower to inspect. 

Quite naturally, several libraries refused to get themselves registered 
under these rules, especially in view of the fact that Government assis- 
tance was nominal and mostly restricted to the free supply of its publi- 
cations. Government, therefore, issued a circular to all its officers stating 
that no Government servant should be a member of or subscribe in aid of 
an unregistered library. This was a hard financial blow, but several 
libraries withstood it and still refused registration, although a fairly large 
number tried to remain on the right side of the law and sought recogni- 
tion. It is only the registered libraries about which the Departmental 
Reports supply statistics. These cannot, therefore, be taken as a complete 
record of the situation; but the following statistics collected from the 
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Departmental Reports of this period will show how vigorously the move- 
ment was growing in spite of the unhelpful policy of Government: — 

Table No. 15 (13) 


Public Libraries in the Bombay State ( 1902-1928 ) 


Year. 

No. of public Libraries 
registered with the 
Department. 

1902-03 

124 

1908-09 

120 

1909-10 

51* 

1913-14 

232 

1921-22 

301 

1926-27 

333 


N.B. — (1) Statistics for Sind are excluded. 


*(2) Regarding the fall in 1909-10, the Director of Public Instruction wrote: “In 
October 1909 Government were pleased to issue new rules for the conduct of 
registered or aided public libraries, in consequence of which the number of those 
registered in my office has been considerably reduced.” — Report, 1909-10, Para. 9. 

With the transfer of Education to Indian Ministers in 1921, conflicts over 
this policy began to ensue because the Indian Ministers were naturally 
sympathetic with the managements of the libraries and did not desire to 
exercise political control over them. The Department also complained 
that the supervision of public libraries had become more a ‘police’ than 
an ‘educational’ matter under the existing rules. Government, therefore, 
transferred the subject of registration of libraries to the Home Depart- 
ment (Political) (which was still a reserved subject with the Govern- 
ment) and the authority to register the libraries was vested in the District 
Magistrates.! The Education Department, therefore, ceased to have any 
connection with the public libraries since 1928-29. This situation conti- 
nued till 1937 when Provincial Autonomy was introduced and the Home 
Department itself was transferred to an Indian Minister. The subject of 
Public Libraries, therefore, came back to the Education Department in 
1938 in the regime of the first Popular Ministry. 

15 (29). Library Development (1937-55). — The First Popular Ministry 
decided to develop a regular movement of public libraries in the State. 
For this purpose, Government appointed a Library Development Com- 
mittee (1939-40) with Shri A. A. A. Fyzee, as Chairman. The Committee 
was requested to explore the possibilities of a Central Library in Bombay 
and three Regional Libraries at Poona, Ahmedabad and Dharwar and 
of co-ordinating all these four libraries with a net-work of town and 
village libraries organised all over the State. The Committee recom- 
mended a plan which was to cover the entire State with a net-work of 

f G. R-, E. D., No. 3190 of 20-11-1928. 
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libraries in six stages; at stage I, copyright libraries were to be set up 
at stage II, public libraries were to be set up at district places; at stage III 
libraries were to be started not only at taluka towns but at towns of a 
comparable size as well; and at stages IV-VI, libraries were to be extend- 
ed to villages. 

The First Popular Ministry did not remain in office to take any action 
on the above report. But knowing that the library movement had been 
purely urban in character during the last hundred years and feeling that 
the development of libraries in villages ought to be given top priority, it 
had already decided to organise a system of Reading Rooms and Libra- 
ries for rural areas as a part of its programme of Social Education. New 
rules for the recognition of such libraries were framed in 1941.* They 
are totally free from all political considerations and sanction recurring 
and non-recurring grants to Village Reading Rooms and Libraries subject 
to the condition that they were run on certain educational and democratic 
principles. The amount of the grants was small no doubt— these were 
restricted to Rs. 50 for big villages and Rs. 30 to small viilagesf— but 
for the neglected rural areas, even this meagre assistance came as a 
blessing and a very large number of villages took advantage of them as 
the following statistics will show: — 

Table No. 15 (14) 


Village Libraries and Reading Rooms in Bombay State ( 1941-1955 ) 


Year. 

No. of Village 
Libraries and 
Reading Rooms. 

Total amount of Grant-in- 
aid sanctioned from 
Government Funds. 

1941-42 

762 

Bs. 

22,000 

1945-46 

1,969 

26,000 

1946-47 

2,390 

34,300 

1947-48 

2,900 

50,000 

1948-49 

3,247 

56,476 

1949-50 

3,567 

63,665 

1950-51 

3,823 

61,761 

1951-52 

4,085 

63,393 

1952-53 

4,355 

67,961 

1953-54 

4,537 

64,399 

1954-55 

5,978 

1,55,494 


*G. R., E. D., No. 6805 of 29-8-1941. These were amended by G. R., E. D., No. 6805 \ 
of 21-2-1944; G. R., E. & I. D„ No. 6805 of 4-10-1947; G. R., E. & I. D„ No. 6805 of , 
25-6-1949; G. R., E. D., No. SEM 2454 of 22-2-1955; and G. R., E. D., No. SEN 2455 
of 21-6-1955. 

f These have been raised to Rs. 75 with effect from 1954-55. 


Action on the recommendations of the Fyzee Committee relating to the 
development of urban public libraries began to be taken when the Second 
Popular Ministry assumed office. In 1946, Government created the post of 
Curator of Libraries. The principal duty assigned to this post was to 
organise, develop, and supervise a regular modern movement of public 
libraries in all areas of the State. In 1947-48, three posts of Assistant 
Curator of Libraries were created to supervise and guide the library 
movement in the three linguistic regions of the State and in 1951, a fourth 
post of the same rank was created to look after the Central Library at 
Baroda which used to be maintained by the old Baroda State and which 
had come over to Bombay as a result of the merger. Thus a regular 
functional inspectorate for the organisation and development of a library 
movement in the State as a whole has been created during the last decade. 

The management of the Central Library has been entrusted to the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, which completed 150 years 
of its existence in November, 1954. By a Trust Deed the institution receives 
from Government a grant-in-aid of Rs. 60,000 per annum. The Regional 
Libraries at Poona, Ahmedabad and Dharwar are managed by the City 
General Library, Poona; Guiarat Vidya Peeth, Ahmedabad; and the Vidya 
Vardhak Sangh, Dharwar, respectively. The Regional Libraries are eligi- 
ble for a grant-in-aid whose maximum was first fixed at Rs. 13,000 per 
annum and which has been raised to Rs. 15,000 from 1954-55. The District 
and Taluka or Peta Libraries have also been brought under a regular 
system of inspection and grant-in-aid during the last 10 years. The Dis- 
trict Libraries receive a grant-in-aid from Government whose maximum 
was fixed at Rs. 4,000 per annum in the past but it has been raised co 
Rs. 6,000 with effect from 1954-55. The Taluka or Peta Libraries also are 
paid grant-in-aid subject to a maximum of Rs. 450 per annum. 

The merger of the Baroda State with Bombay created peculiar pro- 
blems in the field of libraries. The Baroda State used to maintain an 
excellent Central Library at Baroda. Under the new plan it could at best 
be treated as a District Library and given a grant-in-aid of Rs. 4,000. But 
this would have crippled the finances of this institution and an excellent 
library would have been ruined. Government, therefore, decided to con- 
duct it, as a special case, under its own auspices. Besides, the Village Libra- 
ries in the old Baroda State were aided at rates which were more liberal 
than those which prevailed in Bombay. It was also felt that these insti- 
tutions would be adversely affected if the lower rates of grant-in-aid 
sanctioned in the Bombay rules were to be made applicable to them all 
at once. They were, therefore, aided at the rate of Rs. 100 per annum till 
1952-53 and at Rs. 75 per annum in 1953-54. From 1954-55 the common 
rules of grant-in-aid have been made applicable to all the Village Libra- 
ries in the State. Similarly, the old Baroda State used to give grants-in- 
aid to a fairly large number of Town Libraries and special libraries for 
women and children. These were aided till 1951-52 by the Bombay State 
and then the grants were discontinued on grounds of financial stringency. 

Two other developments of this period deserve notice. The first is the 
organisation of Copyright Libraries. In 1948, Government amended 
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Section 9 (3) of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. Under 
the provisions of the amended Section the Central Library at Bombay 
receives two copies of every book printed in the Bombay State direct 
from the printer and similarly each Regional Copyright Library receives „ 
one copy of each book printed in the regional language concerned. It is 1 
a responsibility of the Copyright Libraries to have these books classified 
according to any recognised scheme and to prepare card catalogues 
arranged according to authors, titles and subjects. The management of 
these Copyright Libraries is entrusted to private bodies having libraries 
of their own so that the maximum library facilities are made available 
to the general public at a minimum cost to Government. 

The second development is the organisation of Library Associations as 
non-official agencies for the promotion of the movement. There are, at 
present, four Library Associations functioning in the State as under: — 

(1) The Maharashtra Library Association, Poona. 

(2) The Gujarat Library Association, Ahmedabad. 

(3) The Karnatak Library Association, Dharwar. 

(4) The Bombay Library Association, Bombay. 

The principal functions of these Associations are (1) to publish journals 
and bibliographies; (2) to conduct training classes for librarians; (3) to 
maintain contacts with libraries and librarians; (4) to hold conferences; 
and (5) generally to take all measures calculated to diffuse library-mind- 
edness among the public. 

The following table shows the progress of this work during the last 
few years : — 

Table No. 15 (15) 


Training of Librarians 



Name of the Library « 

Association. 


Number of Successful Students. 



1950-51. 

1951-52. 

1952-53. 

1953-54. 

1954-55. 

1 . 

Bombay Library 
Association™ 


23 

17 

16 

16 

2. 

Maharashtra Library 
Association. 

44 

44 

40 

40 

31 

3. 

Guj arat Library 
Association. 

23 

25 

23 

... 

17 

4. 

Karnatak Library 
Association. 

11 

15 

9 

... 

... 


The Bombay Library Association publishes a bulletin called “The 
Bombay Library Bulletin”, the Gujarat Library Association publishes a 
bulletin called Pustakalaya (in Gujarati) and the Maharashtra Library 
Association publishes a similar bulletin in Marathi called Sahitya - 
Sahakar . 

The following statistics show the extent of the library movement (other 
than village libraries the statistics of which have already been given) 
and the expenditure incurred thereon since 1951: — 

Table No. 15 (16) 

Activities of Public Libraries 


Library. 


No. of Readers. 

No, of Visitors. 

No. of Books 
issued. 

Central Library 





1951-52 


1,104 

2,46,500 

1,11,236 

1952-53 


1,534 

2,74,050 

1,11,866 

1953-54 


1,350 

2,57,047 

1,15,000 

1954-55 

... 

1,130 

2,59,851 

47,409 

Regional Libraries 





1951-52 


15,596 

2,19,426 

1,03,702 

1952-53 


23,076 

2,07,524 

1,10,907 

1953-54 


23,150 

1,83,692 

1,11,337 

1954-55 


12,787 

2,18,320 

1,12,946 

District Libraries 





1951-52 


2,07,893 

17,86,101 

5,90,370 

1952-53 


1,87,229 

22,92,774 

8,53,953 

1953-54 

... 

26,079 

24,20,709 

6,33,816 

1954-55 

... 

32,302 

28,76,516 

5,84,785 

Taluka and Pe.ta Libraries 




1951-52 


62,803 

16,69,222 

10,42,080 

1952-53 


65,283 

30,73,611 

10,32,509 

1953-54 


59,998 

51,71,989 

9,49,592 

1954-55 

... 

56,142 

54,48,288 

10,12,976 
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VIII Text-Books 

15 (30). School Texts (1823-55 ).— When the Bombay Native Educa- 
tion Society decided to start the new type of primary and secondary 
schools one of the major difficulties it had to contend with, was the dearth 
of school texts. The position of the English schools was a little better 
because books from the United Kingdom could be imported and used 
although they were not quite suited to Indian conditions. But in respect 
of primary schools no books of any type were available and the Society 
was compelled to have suitable text-books prepared in the different Indian 
languages spoken in the State, to print and publish them, and also to 
make them readily available to teachers and students by organising book 
depots. As stated earlier in Chapter I, this work was carried out with 
great zeal by the Society and the same policy was continued by the Board 
of Education. 

15 (31). Howard's contribution . — When the Department of Education 
was created in 1855, the general position in respect of school texts was still 
far from happy in spite of the pioneer work which had been done in the 
field for about three decades. A fairly large number of books had been 
prepared for use in schools, no doubt. But it was being realised that they 
were not quite satisfactory. “Too often they had been composed origi- 
nally without reference to Indian needs or circumstances, and by men 
who were not school teachers. Their translators and adapters also in not 
a few cases wanted actual experience of the practical art of teaching. The 
books were not graded and their contents lent themselves to the fatal 
mechanical memorization which had been inherited from the older indi- 
genous system.” No alternative agency had appeared on the scene and 
the Department was compelled, just as the Bombay Native Education 
Society had been thirty years previously, to undertake the preparation, 
printing, publication and sale of school books. Moreover, the difficulties 
and magnitude of the task had increased immensely because a large 
development of the educational system was then being contemplated. 

The work was, therefore, taken up in right earnest by Howard. In 
English, a Scotch series of reading-books was then in use. Howard found 
that it was “ill-suited to native boys” and had several “defects of plan 
and execution.” He, therefore, Compiled a series of English reading- 
books to replace them. In a short time, these books became so popular 
that, besides being largely used in the schools of the State, they were 
also carried to Lahore, Delhi, Lucknow and Nagpur. He also brought out 
reading series in Marathi and Gujarati. The former was prepared by 
Major Candy and consisted of six* books which were prepared between 
1857-1861; and the latter was prepared by Messrs. Hope and Peile between 
1857 and 1860 and consisted of seven books. Howard also started the work 
of the Kannada and Sindhi series although their publication was com- 
pleted only after he left.f 

*A seventh book was added in 1896. 

t Private enterprise appeared in the field of English books very early _ and hence 
Departmental books for secondary schools had a short vogue. But those in the field 
of Primary Education continued for a long time and it is their future history that is 
dealt with here. 
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The four primary series mentioned above were also pronounced to be 
“a great success.” In tone, scope, matter and general get-up the combi- 
nation was unequalled anywhere in India and in itself constituted an 
eloquent testimony of the thoroughness and range* of Primary Educa- 
tion in Bombay. A Committee for the revision of text-books appointed 
by Government of India in 1877 bestowed great praise on the Gujarati 
series and recommended it as a model to other States. The Marathi series 
was also praised very greatly and suggested for adoption with suitable 
local modifications, in the Marathi areas of the Central Provinces (now 
Madhya Pradesh) by a Revision Committee of that State. The Kannada 
books were also consulted by a similar Committee in Mysore. It may, 
therefore, be generally concluded that the Bombay reading series for 
primary schools was of a high quality as compared with any other series 
prepared at this period. 

In addition to this preparation of the reading series, Howard made 
two other significant contributions in this field. The first was the organi- 
sation of a regular Book Department. In 1855, there was only one “Depo- 
sitory of School Books” maintained by the Board of Education and its 
annual sales amounted to Rs. 5,000 for English books and Rs. 20,000 for 
books in Indian languages. In order to make the Departmental books 
readily available to the' teachers and pupils, Howard organised a Book 
Department in 1857 under a Curator. It consisted of a central depot at 
Bombay, principal branch-depots at Ahmedabad, Poona and Belgaum and 
a large number of district branch-depots (which were practically book- 
shops) maintained by the teachers of Government schools. As the profes- 
sion of book-sellers was not organised in all parts of the State till the 
beginning of the present century, this Book Department served a useful 
purpose for a very long time.f 

Howard’s second contribution was to reduce the price of text-books 
very materially. Under the Board of Education students were not 
generally required to purchase text-books and the usual practice was to 
supply every school with several sets of the books prescribed. In 1856-57 
Government issued an order to the effect that this free supply of books 
should cease, except in the case of indigent pupils. Howard, therefore, 
felt that the prices of books must be reduced very considerably and he 
actually succeeded in reducing the prices of most books by about 25 to 
50 per cent, in spite of the fact that their quality had been materially 
improved. 

Howard was not satisfied by bringing out the reading series only. 
Assisted by enthusiastics like Hope and Candy, he had a number of books 
prepared on other subjects as well. “To enumerate all such books which 
have been produced since 1855, would be a tedious business. It is suffi- 
cient to say that, in the four vernaculars, histories, geographies, grammars, 
maps, etc., were forthcoming. Most of these were of undoubted utility 


*Ibid, p. 32. 

+ The Book Department in the State proper was established in 1907-08, because 
by^ this time; professional book-sellers had come into existence and there was no 
longer any nked for the Department to undertake this function. 


in their time.* It will be recalled that such books had already been 
prepared by the Bombay Native Education Society and the Board of 
Education. Howard and his successors merely kept up and amplified that 
tradition. But unfortunately, these other books did not continue to be in 
use for a long time. Private effort soon appeared in this field and as 
more recent and better books produced by non-official agencies became 
available, the Departmental books fell into disuse and were discontinued. 

15 (32). The Primary Reading Senes (1865-1939)— The reading series, 
however, survived for a very long time. They were revised on several 
occasions between 1865 and 1905 and especially by the Text-Book Com- 
mittee of 1873-74. But the fundamental plan of the original readers was 
not tampered with. “In this respect,” wrote J. G. Covernton, “their very 
excellence proved a stumbling block, since though official revisions took 
place from time to time after 1877, few revisers ventured to suggest a 
radical procedure as regards the matter. The books were, in fact, in some 
danger of becoming Educational Scriptures”. f 

In the drive for educational reconstruction organised by Curzon in the 
early years of this century, a great emphasis was laid on the preparation 
of suitable text-books. In 1903, therefore, the Government of Bombay 
appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. J. G. Covernton, 
the then Educational Inspector, Northern Division, to revise the earlier 
reading series and to produce additional series, if necessary. This Com- 
mittee did its job very thoroughly and revised all the four series. It also 
brought out a new series of three Agricultural Readers meant -or, 
Standards III, IV and V and another new series of three books for girls 
primary schools. All these series came into the market in 1906. 

On a recommendation made by the Covernton Committee, the publi- 
cation and sale of the reading series — which had so far been organised 
by the Department — was entrusted to Messrs, Macmillan and Co., subject 
to certain rigid conditions regarding the production, get-up and prices 
of the books. Government received a royalty of ten per cent, on this 
account. After the term of this agreement was over, fresh tenders were 
invited and the work of the publication and sale of Departmental readers 
was entrusted to a suitable firm. From 1920, Government decided to 
forego the usual royalty of 10 per cent, which it used to receive and 
the prices of books were reduced still further. 

From about 1925, a new factor was introduced in the situation because 
under the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923, the control of Primary 
Education was transferred to local bodies. The authority to prescribe 
text-books now vested in the District and Municipal School Boards which 
began the practice of prescribing, not the Departmental readers, but one 
or other of the several series prepared by enterprising authors that now 
began to come in the market. Even on merits these series were a great 


* Vernacular Heading Books in the Bombay Presidency, pp. 33-34. 
flbid, p. 33. It may be added that a special series of Modi Readers for the 
rural schools in Maharashtra and another series of agricultural readers were also 
added during this period. Proposals to have a special series for girls primary 
schools were often put forward but were not accepted. 
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improvement over the Departmental readers which, in spite of their 
excellence at one period, had become a little obsolete by 1925.* The 
demand for the departmental series, therefore, began to decrease and they 
were finally discontinued in 1939. 

By 1939 the whole field of text-books had been entrusted to private 
enterprise and the only function retained by the Department was to 
scrutinise and approve of the text-books produced for use in primary 
and secondary schools. Text-Book Committees have existed since the very 
creation of the Department because Howard appointed the first Committee 
in 1856-57. In the early years, however, their only task was to help in the 
preparation of Departmental books. Later on, as private enterprise began 
to appear in the field, they were required to scrutinise the books produced 
by non-official agencies and to advise the Director of Education regarding 
their suitability for use in schools. This part of their work increased in 
proportion to the growth of private enterprise (and also due to the strict 
enforcement, since 1903, of the Departmental rule that no unsanctioned 
books should be used in recognised schools) and since 1939, it was the only 
work left for them. But unfortunately, the organisation of the Committee 
left much to be desired. The standards adopted, therefore, were rather 
lenient and a large multiplicity of text-books came to be produced and 
was also placed on the sanctioned list. 

Evils of an entirely different type now began to appear in this field. 
Formerly, the main evils were (1) uniformity, (2) the generally obsolete 
character of the material provided, and very often (3) even a certain 
inferiority in quality. These evils were now diminished no doubt; but 
the very abundance of the material provided led to several other evils 
such as rise in costs and at times favouritism. 

15 (33). The Pavate Comrmitee. — Government, therefore, felt that the 
whole matter should be investigated afresh and a special committee was 
appointed for the purpose under the chairmanship of Shri D. C. Pavate.f 
The main problem posed for this committee was to suggest an efficient 
technique for the preparation and selection of text-books.J On a very 
careful examination of the problem, it made several recommendations the 
more important of which are given below : - — 

(1) A scrutiny of the existing books shows that there is a dearth of 

really good books as regards finish and attractiveness; and that even 


*“The very fact that these readers contained lessons on subjects like history, 
geography and science went against them. It was pointed out that the object of 
language readers was to foster a love tor literature and the books which were a 
medley of general information on all subjects could hardly achieve that object. 
Moreover, separate books on history, geography, and science came to be written in 
large numbers, some of which, at any rate, could with advantage ^ be used in 
primary schools. The uniformity in four series, in spite of the variations allowed 
for social, historical and geographical peculiarities, was also a subject of criticism. 
Although separate pictures were provided in some cases where local divergencies 
necessitated such a course, there were many common pictures which did not suit 
local conditions”. — Report of the Pavate Committee, pp. 9-10. 

t The Committee was appointed under G. R., E. D., No. 232 of 28-6-1939 and its 
Report was published in 1942. 

t See Chapter VII of the Report of the Committee appointed by the Government 
of Bombay in connection with Selection and Preparation of Text-Books. 


as regards matter and style, there are very few sets of books which 
are written with a knowledge and appreciation of the child mind and 
which maintain a uniformly high standard/ 11 

(2) The Divisional School Book Committees which are the sanctioning 
authorities work on a plan which, though it may have been efficient 
at one time, has now ceased to be so. In most cases, these are hetero- 
genous committees where every member is called upon to give his 
opinion on books on all subjects. Thus there is no scope for specialised 
expert opinion making its weight felt. As a result, books inferior in 
quality have got on to the sanctioned lists. To ensure greater efficiency 
in the selection and sanction of books we have recommended that these 
committees should be reconstituted and small sub-committees of impar- 
tial experts should be set up for each subject and the members should 
receive adequate remuneration for the work of reviewing books.f 

(3) The procedure for prescribing text-books for primary schools 
should be radically altered and improved.:*: 

(4) The system of “rigid uniformity” as well as that of “unlimited 
diversity” have certain obvious evils. It is, therefore, desirable to have 
a system of “limited variety” under which only a restricted number 
of first-rate books is placed on the sanctioned list at a time (e.g. 10 in 
Marathi, 5 in Gujarati, etc.) the exact number in each case being 
determined on the principle that the expected sales should be so large 
as to make it possible for the cost of the books to be reduced to the 
lowest possible limit. § 

With regard to text-books in secondary schools, however, the Com- 
mittee did not recommend any material changes. It was of the opinion 
that “a more vigorous insistence on good quality” by the reconstituted 
Book Committee will bring about all the improvement necessary in this 
field. 1 1 

15 (34). School Texts (1945-55 ).- — The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee could be considered and approved by Government only after the 
Popular Ministry came back into office in 1946. But most of the im- 
portant suggesions made by the Committee have now been implemented. 
Under the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947, and the rules made 
thereunder, the power of prescribing text-books for primary schools has 
been transferred to Government. Secondly, it was decided to re-introduce 
Departmental readers in primary Standards I to IV Marathi, Gujarati 
and Kannada. Accordingly suitable books were prepared and introduced 
in all primary schools between 1948-49 and 1951-52. It is generally agreed 
that this new series of Departmental readers is not inferior in quality 
to any of the books which were produced by non-official agencies in the 
past and their price has now been reduced to such a low level that it 


* Report of the Committee appointed by the Government of Bombay in connection 
with tne Selection and Preparation of Text-Books, p. ix. 
t Ibid, p. ix. 
t Ibid, p. 71. 

§ Ibid, Chapter V. 

|| Ibid, p. x. 
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would be impossible for any private agency to compete with them. This 
reform has, therefore, been a great advance in reducing the cost of Pri- 
mary Education to the parents. Lastly, Text-books Committees have been 
fully reconstituted* on the broad lines recommended by the Pavate 
Committee. In the new rules framed for the purpose, provision is also 
made for the submission of appeals to Government by authors and publi- 
shers against the rejection of their books by the Department and every 
care is taken to see that while no injustice is done to any interest, the 
best available books on each subject will be sanctioned for use in schools. 

As stated above, the new rules for the constitution of the Text-Book 
Committees were passed in May, 1954. They were brought into force 
immediately and new text-books were sanctioned simultaneously for 
primary and secondary schools in all standards up to IX and in all 
subjects in June, 1955 because the entire curriculum for these schools had 
been revised. Owing to the huge task attempted in so short a time certain 
difficulties naturally arose. For example, some errors crept into the 
sanctioned books in spite of all the vigilance exercised by the Text-Book 
Committees and the new books were not available in sufficient quantity 
as soon as the schools opened for the new year in June. But steps have 
since been taken to see that such difficulties will not recur in future. The 
main object of Government in devising the new procedure for the selec- 
tion and publication of text-books was to make the best books available 
to the pupils at the lowest cost, and even a cursory examination of the 
new books would show that they are of a much better standard than the 
old text-books in their content, approach to the subject, and general 
get-up. 

IX Patronage to Literature 

15 (35). Patronage to Literature prior to 1855. — The idea that it is the 
duty of Government to partonize literature in the classical and modern 
languages of India was being continually put forward by several officers of 
the East India Company who were interested in oriental studies. The 
framers of the Charter Act of 1813 accepted this plea and provided that 
the “revival and improvement of literature” should be one of the objects 
of educational expenditure in India. This legislation, therefore, may be 
said to have laid the foundation of State patronage to literature. 

The Bombay Native Education Society laid a special emphasis on the 
production of useful books in the modern Indian languages, partly for 
the use of schools and partly for the general purpose of spreading Western 
science and literature among the people. Several English works were 
thus translated into modern Indian languages and some original works 
were also compiled. The work of translation or compilation was generally 
carried out by selected Indian scholars under the supervision of European 
officers. All expenditure required for the purpose was met from the funds 
of the Committee. The published books were put on sale at prices which 
were not very high and were also supplied, free of charge, to public 
libraries and schools. It is on record that, between 1825 and 1830, the 


* G. R., E. D., No. STE 1052 of 10th May, 1954. 
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Society Spent about Rs. 2,17,000 on this project of producing books in 
Indian languages. 

The policy was continued by the Society in later years and also by the 
Board of Education. But as the desire for English and vernacular schools 
began to grow, the funds allotted to this purpose were reduced very 
greatly. In 1855, the last year of the administration of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the amount spent for this purpose was reduced to a few hundred 
rupees only. 

A great contribution made by the Board of Education to the problem 
was to appoint Major Candy as the Marathi Translator to Government. 
In this capacity, Major Candy was responsible for the production of a 
large number of Marathi works and did yeoman service to the develop- 
ment of a modern literature in Marathi. 

In 1851, it was decided that a part of the amount earmarked for Dakshina 
should be utilised for awarding prizes to Marathi writers and translators 
for producing useful literature and a Dakshina Prize Committee was con- 
stituted for the purpose. Until 1855, the Committee received 99 works of 
which 46 were approved. A sum of Rs. 11,000 was awarded in prizes. 
Eight books only were printed and five were prepared for the Press. It is, 
therefore, evident that the Dakshina Prize Committee was not able to 
function as actively as was originally expected. But in the absence of 
special grants from Government funds, it served a very useful purpose in 
encouraging the production of original works as well as translation in 
the Marathi language. 

15 (36). Patronage to Literature (1855-1901).— With the creation of the 
Department of Education, however, the work of producing books in 
modern Indian languages was again taken up in right earnest. Howard 
was very keenly interested in the development of literature in modern 
Indian languages and he was not quite satisfied with the translation of 
English books which had been published in the past. He felt that a greater 
emphasis should now be placed on the compilation of original books in 
Indian languages rather than on translations. “Major Candy,” he wrote, 
“has devoted more than a quarter of a century to the study and improve- 
ment of the Marathi language; and it is on his agency, aided by the four 
Translation exhibitioners’ at Poona, that I chiefly rely for the prepara- 
tion of Marathi School-books. As yet it is apparently impossible to dispense 
with European superintendence in getting up vernacular treatises of 
general knowledge. There is no doubt that the books are the worse in 
point of style from this circumstance. Natives complain that at the best 
they are stiff, and ungainly; and probably it must needs be so. A Council 
of pundits may correct and retouch, but the original foreign air will never 
entirely disappear. And the very merits of the European scholar, — his 
logical precision of thought, his taste for grammatical analysis, and love 
of symmetry, — become defects, in as much as they tend to sweep away 
the racy anomalies which grow up in the structure of every language, and 

a native ear constitute some of its greatest attractions. At any rate, 
our Government vernacular books are not popular; and I look forward 
anxiously to the time when we shall have native writers, not mere transla- 
tors* compilers, or adapters, but authors competent to handle a subject 



from- their Own point of view with unforced originality and adequate 
knowledge, and willing to make the best of their own language as it is with- 
out importing unnecessary words from others. I must admit that our native 
education has signally failed as yet to produce vernacular book-writers. 
Few young men trained in our colleges care to write for the instruction 
of their countrymen, — few probably would be qualified to do so. And 
of those who write, being English scholars, no one, as far as I know, has 
been able to free himself from the tendency to anglicise his vernacular 
style. On the other hand, those who know little English are too apt to 
indulge in Sanskrit or Persian words and constructions.”* This policy was 
accepted by Government. “Patronage has been awarded” wrote Howard 
in the review of his administration of nine years, “to (1) collections of 
indigenous (Prakrit) poetry; (2) imitations in the Vernacular of Sanskrit 
dramas; (3) books on philology; (4) original plays and works of fiction; 
and (5) periodicals. For all these classes of literature there is a genuine 
demand among the people. On the other hand encouragement has been 
withdrawn from little compendia of useful knowledge like Pinnock’s 
Catechisms which used to form the staple of native authorship, but which 
no native would read a word of except in school under the ferrule. It is 
believed that a real stimulus has thus been given to vernacular literature 
at an expense to the state which was until lately two thousand one hundred 
rupees a year. The allowance for the patronage of Literature is now three 
thousand rupees.”t This policy was kept up by the later Directors also 
so that the Department continued to make a significant contribution to 
the development of modern literature in the regional languages. 

The Dakshina Prize Committee seems to have functioned till the end 
of the century as the last reference to it occurs in the Report for 
1898-99.$ Every year it awarded prizes to some approved books in 
Marathi on certain general policies decided from time to time. In 1867, 
for instance, the Committee observed that “during the last few years 
Marathi literature had made considerable progress and that another source 
of patronage for authors, compilers and editors of works had been opened 
by Government in the form of funds placed at the disposal of the Educa- 
tion Department for the purpose.” The Committee, therefore, resolved to 
patronise works on purely literary subjects, excluding all school books, 
works on mathematics and such publications as are not intended for the 
instruction or amusement of the general readers. Accordingly prizes were 
awarded to the “best original Marathi poem on Shivaji”, to the best novel 
in Marathi representing “the conflicting agencies now operating on a 
young Hindu’s mind,” to the “best poem on the Ganges,” etc. Later on, 
the policy was slightly altered and scientific works also began to be patro- 
nized. This valuable service which the Dakshina did to the development 
of Marathi literature naturally deserves special notice. 

In addition to this yearly allocation from the Dakshina Fund, Govern- 
ment also placed a specified amount at the disposal of the Department 
every year for “Patronage to Literature.” This is the special allowance 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1857-58, pp. 42-43. 

tp. 22. 
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to which Howard makes a reference in the passage that has been quoted 
earlier. This was generally utilised for purchasing copies of approved 
books which were later on distributed to educational institutions and 
public libraries. 

The third way in which Government helped the development of modern 
literature in Indian languages was to appoint Translators to Government. 
It has already been stated that the office of the Marathi Translator was 
created even prior to 1855. A Gujarati Translator was appointed in 
1855-56, a Kannad Translator in 1857-58, and finally a Sindhi Translator 
in 1870-71. These translators had a small staff under them and their duties 
included (1) the translation of approved books in the regional languages 
concerned; (2) the examination of books submitted for patronage, and 
(3) editing and publication of the Departmental books in the languages 
concerned. Throughout the nineteenth century, the offices of these trans- 
lators* did a very valuable service to the development of modern litera- 
ture in the regional languages. 

A very significant development of this period was the entry of private 
Indian enterprise in the field. Several educated men now began to come 
forward to publish regional books in Marathi and Indians formed private 
associations for their encouragement. Among these may be mentioned the 
Dnyan Prasarak Mandali, Bombay, the Deccan .Vernacular Translation 
Society, Poona, the Gujarat Vernacular Translation Society, Ahmedabad 
and the Karnatak Vidyavardhak Sangh, Dharwar. These bodies en- 
couraged the writing of books in the regional languages concerned by 
way of prizes and grant of financial assistance. Government recognised 
their valuable work and admitted them to grant-in-aid. 

An important service which the Department of Education did to the 
development of modern literature in the regional languages was to pre- 
pare and publish complete lists of books produced in them from time to 
time. The first such list was compiled by Grant who enumerated all the 
books published in the regional languages until 1865. Thereafter, such 
lists were prepared annually and published for general information. It 
was possible for the Director of Education to perform this duty because 
under the Press and Registration Act of 1867, printers were required to 
send copies of every book printed by them to the Director of Education. 
The lists published by the Department in accordance with the powers 
vested in it under this Act are extremely valuable for reference and 
research purposes. 

15 (37). Patronage to Literature (1901-55 ).— During the present century, 
the problem of official patronage to literature ceased to be important. The 
awakening among the public was sufficiently great and a number of ori- 
ginal works now began to be published annually in all the regional 
languages. With the spread of education, the sale of books also increased 
considerably and a good volume of literature began to be produced on 
a commercial basis. In a field of this type, the only responsibility of the 
, State is to give an initial momentum. That duty had already been per- 
formed and private enterprise had not only entered the field but also 

* Later on these translators were transferred from the Education Department and 
a separate office of the Orient Translator to Government was organised. 





taken the situation almost completely under its control. It was therefore 
considered desirable to restrict direct State activity to the patronage of 
such books as are desirable from the scientific or scholastic point of view 
but whole publication is not likely to be commercially successful and to 
encouraging the development of literature in a number of indirect ways 
The old patronage to institutions like the Deccan Vernacular Translation 
Society was continued; the universities were encouraged to take up a 
good deal of responsibility for patronising the publication of learned 
works; and a system of grant-in-aid was also instituted for research insti- 
tutions in the regional languages. These three forms of indirect patronage 
supplement the direct patronage given to authors and, under the present 
circumstances, any attempts of more intensive type are not felt to be 
either desirable or necessary. 

X Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 

15 (38). Boy Scouts and Girl Guides in Primary and Secondary 
Schools— The general history of the Scout Movement is beyond the scope 
of this Review and hence a few brief comments are offered here regard- 
ing the growth of the activity in primary and secondary schools. 

The Scout Movement began in this State in the second decade of this 
century, but it made slow progress and until the end of the First World 
War, it was mostly restricted to a few European, Anglo-Indian and Parsi 
schools in Bombay and Poona. But in 1919, an officer of the I. E. S. 
(Mr. A. C. Miller) was put on special duty to organise the Movement in 
the State and was sent round India to study the existing organisations 
and then to England for a further study of the Movement. While in 
England, he drew up a scheme for the affiliation of the Indian Troops to 
the Baden-Powell Organisation. This idea was greatly fostered by the 
visit of Lord (then Sir) Robert Baden-Powell to India and consequently 
the Scout Movement in this country was officially recognised by the 
international organisation. In 1921, Mr. Miller and six Indians were sent 
for specialised training to England and on their return a training camp 
was organised at Lonavala (January, 1922) at which 177 Scoutmasters were 
trained. With this camp, the basis for the spread of the Movement to 
secondary schools was laid. 

The annual Census of 1922 showed only 1,696 Scouts and Scouters. But 
in the next quinquennium, the progress was very rapid, the figures for 
the subsequent years being 5,183 in 1923, 7,163 for 1924 and 10,281 for 
1925. At the end of the quinquennium, there were 52 local associations, 
413 Troops and Packs and 10,829 Scouts. 

In the next quinquennium (1927-32) the progress was even greater. The 
increase in the scale of the movement is shown by the census returns for 
1932 — 126 local associations, 1,306 Troops and Packs and 34,939 Scouts. “The 
most outstanding event of this quinquennium was the great All-India 
Jamboree opened by His Excellency, the Chief Scout for India in Bombay, 
in December, 1927. Nearly twelve thousand Scouts from all parts of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon gathered, and this Presidency had had the opportu- 
nity of being hosts for the entire contingents. The second event was the 
partaking in the World Jamboree at Birkenhead by 91 Scouts and 
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Scouters from this Presidency, this contingent being the largest single 
unit from India as also constituting nearly half of the whole number. 
Both these events had a very beneficient influence on the Movement in 
this Presidency and contributed to the vitality of Indian Scouting m 
general.”* 

Two other developments of this period also deserve notice. The first 
was the interest shown by the local bodies in Scouting with the result 
that the Movement began to spread to primary schools and rural areas. 
The Bombay Municipality gave a lead in this matter, as in several others, 
and appointed a whole-time Scout Organiser. The Satara District School 
Board gave a similar lead and other School Boards also began to develop 
the Movement on a more intensive scale. Secondly, some of the local 
associations made great progress and even constructed buildings of their 
own. 

The progress was kept up during the next quinquennium also. But then 
a set-back came in. Certain remarks made by Lord Baden-Powell pre- 
judiced the people and a move to dissociate the scouting movement in 
India from the Baden-Powell Organisation (represented in this State by 
the Boy Scouts Association, Bombay) was started. In 1938-39, the Hindu- 
stan Scout Association of the State was formed. It adopted a revised 
version of the Scout Promisef and discontinued its affiliation with the 
Boy Scout Association of India. Government granted recognition and 
grant-in-aid to this institution which had the largest support of the Scouters 
in the State. But the old Boy Scouts’ Association also continued to func- 
tion, although Government had stopped its grant-in-aid and its public 
support had greatly fallen. In 1939-40, however, it was readmitted to 
Government grant and schools were given the option to affiliate their 
Troops to either Association. 

After the attainment of Independence both these separate organisations 
were united into one and were designated as the Bharat Scouts Association 
(1950).$ India, therefore, now has its own unified and independent scout 
organisation which is affiliated directly to the International Bureau. 

On 31st March, 1955 there were 84 local associations, 675 Guide Groups, 
1,399 Scout Groups, 10,890 Guides and 36,152 Scouts. The number of Open 
Troops — and this is always regarded as the more appropriate index of the 
strength of the Movement — is about 100 only! It may, therefore, be said 
that the number of Scouts in the State is less than one per cent, of the 
total number of pupils in primary and secondary schools. The Movement 
has, on the whole, made but small progress in educational institutions and 
it has not yet reached even the fringe of the population outside the school. 
On educational grounds, it is very desirable that a movement of this type 

* Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1927-32, p. 80. 

t The old promise was: “I promise on my honour th.at I will do my best (1) to do 
my duty to God, king and country, (2) to help others at all times and (3) to obey 
the scout law”. There was also an option to omit the word “country” from the above 
on the ground that the word “king” included “country” also. But now, the word 
“king” was dropped. 

t The separate association that had been organised in the past for Girl Guides 
was also amalgamated with this body in 1951. 
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which helps to develop personality and provides good training in citizen- 
lpshoiild be better organised and should reach a much larger percentage 
of the total child and youth population. The problem of vitalising the 

Government! 1 n ® W C ° nteXt iS ’ therefore ’ under the consideration of 

XI Military Training 

m 15 / 39 ?- Z he Ea I ly B ^ inn ^gs.~\ The objects of Military Education are: 
UJ to build up discipline, comradeship and the ideal of service (2) to 
develop character and qualities of leadership, and (3) to create a reserve 
01 trained personnel which would serve as a second line of defence and 
also supply additional officers and men who would enable the defence 
forces to expand rapidly in a national emergency. In spite of this impor- 
tance, however, Military Education was slow to begin in India. Its need 
was first recognised m 1914 and the opportunity to join the Voluntary Corps 
* ea l ly thrown °P en to Indians under the Indian Defence Forces ^ct 
1917. It may also be interesting to note that on 17th February 1917’ 
okmanya Tilak and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe preached, from a common plat- 
lorm, the desirability of joining the Indian Defence Forces. The response 
to that appeal was very great and a large number of students and profes- 
sors enlisted their names in the corps, although the prospects of getting 
Commissioned ranks were not bright at that time. 

■ ^ J 40) ‘ 1 he Universit y Training Corps.— In 1920, the Indian Territo- 
rial Force Act which replaced the Indian Defence Forces Act was passed. 
Under its provisions, the earlier University Companies were recognised 
as a Battalion under the University Training Corps, and a permanent 
instructional staff was allotted by the military authorities. The Unit was 
designated as the First Bombay Battalion— U T C; ITF. In the beginning 
it was limited to Bombay and Poona; but later on it was also extended to’ 
Dharwar, Ahmedabad and Sangli. 

+ u Ir U 1924, as the result of a motion passed in the Legislative Assembly 
the Government of India appointed a Committee, known as the Auxiliary 
T V rltorlal Forces Committee, whose report was published in 1925 
the Committee regarded the functions of University Training Corps 
primarily educational and felt that (1) the growth of national military 
spirit should not be forced by an application of compulsion, (2) that the 
University Training Corps should not have any liability for military 
service, (3) that the members of the corps should be drawn from the staff 
and students of universities and colleges; and (4) that the cadre should 
be allowed to expand up to its natural limits without any arbitrary limita- 
tion by military authorities, provided the educational authorities could 
guarantee a fixed minimum of members and arrange for suitable officers, 
decades ^ ^ ese ^ nes ^at U T C was developed for the next two 

that har <lly any Indians were admitted to the Voluntary 
nf°T P ?r Pri0r u 917 although there was no statutory prohibition on the enrolment 
would I be S rec n ruifs. WaS ^ ° PGn t0 the Commanclin 2 Officers to admit or exclude any 
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The Bombay University Act of 1928 permitted the University to make 
grants from the funds of the University towards the maintenance of any 
corps established for the University under the Indian Territorial Forces 
Act of 1920. Provision was also made for an Advisory Committee, the 
Vice-Chancellor being the ex-officio President. 

As years passed, military training became more popular and in 1940, 
the strength of the First Bombay Battalion was increased by 50 per cent. 
In 1942, two Battalions were constituted, their headquarters being at 
Bombay and Poona. In the same year, the U T C was also changed into 
U O T C (University Officers’ Training Corps) and this came to be regard- 
ed as a recruiting ground for the officers of the Armed Forces. 

During the Second World War, the Government of India felt the need 
for Commissioned Officers very keenly but these were not provided as 
largely by the U O T C as was expected. A feeling, therefore, began to 
develop that the U O T C had failed to fulfil the object for which it had 
been established. The whole subject was, therefore, referred to the 
National Cadet Corps Committee, presided over by Pandit H. N. Kunzru. 
The far-reaching recommendations of this Committee were accepted by 
Government and the National Cadet Corps Act, 1948 was passed. It re- 
placed the UOTC by the Senior Division of the National Cadet Corps. 

15 (41). The National Cadet Corps . — The National Cadet Corps (or 
briefly the N. C. C.) has three Divisions or Wings: (1) The Senior Divi- 
sion for men students of the universities and colleges affiliated to them; 
(2) the Junior Division for boys in the upper classes of secondary schools; 
and (3) the Girls’ Division for girls in schools and colleges. There are 
two important respects in which the N. C. C. Organisation differs from 
the old UOTC scheme. Firstly, the N. C. C. Units are commanded by 
regular Army Officers, and secondly, N.C. C. is designed to consist of 
not merely the Army Wing but also the Naval and Air Wings. Both 
these innovations are calculated to improve the efficiency and usefulness 
of the organisation. 

In view of the essentially educational aspect of the scheme, its actual 
implementation has been entrusted to the Education Departments of the 
State Governments, the Director of Education being responsible for its 
detailed administration. The expenditure on the raising and the mainten- 
ance of the corps is met by the State Governments. The Government of 
India bears the expenditure on the Central Organisation which is required 
to exercise control over the different Divisions of the N. C. C. and to 
assist the States in running them, and on the pay and allowances of 
Officers, i.e., J. C. Os. of the Regular Army who are posted to N. C. C. 
Units. The Government of India has also undertaken the liability of pro- 
viding, free of cost, arms, ammunition and equipment required for train- 
ing purposes of the Units. Since September, 1954, the Government of India 
decided to supply, free of charge, even clothing required for the N. C. C. 
(The cost on account of this item was formerly borne by State Govern- 
ments). The Government of India has further agreed to bear half the 
expenditure on the cadre and annual camps. 

(a) Senior Division N . C. C. — In 1948-49, the teachers from colleges con- 
cerned were deputed for pre-Commission training at various Army 
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Centres. Those college teachers who held Commissions in the old UOTC 
and expressed their willingness to serve in the N. C. C. were granted 
Commissions, the period of their service and ranks in the old UOTC 
being taken into account. The final allotment of the Units to colleges was 
made by Government in September, 1948. It consisted of 5 Infantry 
Battalions and 4 Special Units viz., one Medical Coy., one Artillery Unit, 
one Armoured Squadron, and one Engineer Platoon. In 1949-50, the 
number of the Units was raised to 16 by the addition of the one Infantry 
Unit and an Air Squadron was raised in the year 1950-51. There was no 
expansion of the Senior Division N. C. C. during the year 1951-52 except 
that the strength of the Air Squadron was raised by 25. In 1952-53, a 
Naval Unit consisting of 60 cadets and 2 officers was raised at Bombay and 
the strength of the Air Squadron was further increased by 25 cadets. An 
Engineer Platoon, the third of its kind, was raised towards the end of 
1953-54, and towards the middle of 1954-55, 3 more Infantry Units were 
added. Thus there are 11 Infantry Units and 12 Special Units at present. 

In 1949-50, a post of a Special Officer for the N. C. C. was created in 
B. E. S. Class II. The technical advice of this Officer was of considerable 
use in the early years of the Scheme. But the requirements of the N. C. C. 
were soon standardized and the post of the Special Officer was, therefore, 
abolished in June, 1954. In the meantime, the Government of India has 
created N. C. C. Circles and the Circle Commanders look after the tech- 
nical side of the N. C. C. (i.e., the training of the Cadets) within their 
areas. 

In accordance with the N. C. C. rules, Government has appointed the 
following Committees to advise it on matters relating to the N. C. C. : — 

(i) The State Advisory Committee for the N. C. C. 

(it) The Senior Division N. C. C. Advisory Committees (one for each 

university). 

Non-Government colleges are paid grants by Government for the 
expenditure incurred by them on the N. C. C. at the rate of 50 per cent. 
The following table gives the total expenditure incurred by the State 
Government on the Senior Division N. C. C. during each of the last 
6 years: — 


Table No. 15 (18) 

Total State Expenditure on N. C. C. Senior Division 


Year. 




Total Expenditure. 





Rs. 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 



... 

2,71,245 

4,06,954 

6,82,185 

7,19,102 

8,94,208 

12,18,075 

12,86,475 



A. c. c teachers under training 
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lb) The GirE^ Ewimoru— ' ffcirteen sub-troops of th o Girls.’ Division were 
raided jji 19^4, Each sub-troop consists of I N. C_C. Officer jmd 3fl Cadets. 
Admission to the Division ?s, for the time being, confined to girls In 
colleges. The number of girls taking pari In this activity is nearly 300 
and Government is thinking n£ expanding this Section more rapidly. 

(cj Junior DEuiazc-n. W.C. The Junior Division Cadet training was 
introduced in the secondary schools o£ the State in 1iH8*4£ and the 
Government of India appointed a Liaison OJTleor for looking after the 
training of the Cadets and for making arrangements for holding camps, 
The following table showa the number of Sub-Uni ts r the number of Cadets 
and the expenditure incurred by the Slate Government on the Junior 
Division N. C-d during each of the years 194U-4? to 1952-53 : — 

Tasks No. IS (19) 

N. C. C _ Junior Ditsisum 


Yew. 

Sub-Uoirfl. 

CoJctH. 

II 'i |H.uQ.iC",irc. 




El 

1048-40 

103 

3,240 


1HHD 

134 

4,020 

4,31,243 

1950-51 

m 

4,81)0 

5.49,100 

1U1-4K 

IUl 

5.430 

S, 05,000 

W2-53 

1B1 

5,073 

0,00,000 


It wiU be seen from the Hbove table that even in 1962-53, the N_ C. C. 
movement had reached only a very 1 Email percentage of the pupils In 
5econdfl!Ty schools, It was also noticed that only 147 secondary schools 
out of a total of L4Q3 took advantage of this scheme. It was, therefore* 
obvious that it was financially impossible to extend this scheme to all the 
secondary" schools of the State and to enrol a majority of their studenls 
into the movement. Government., therefore, decided to abolish the Junior 
Division of Lh-r- N. C7. C. m I 953 

15 (42), Auxiliary Cadet Cot^s — Auxiliary Cadet Corps was introduced 
with the primary object of extending the benefits of Military" Education to 
as large a number of Students in secondary schools as possible. Its aims 
are: (i) to build up the youth mentally, morally and physically and to 
make them good and disciplined citizens by developing their character 
and capacity for leadership; fii) to develop in them the principles of 
patriotism; (aii) to develop team-spirit and corporate life; (iv) to train them 
for social service:; and (vj to teach them the dignity of labour. The A. C. C. 
training, therefore, includes mass drill, team-games, route-marches and 
cam pa, Special projects are also drawn up and training is imparted in 
citizenship, first aid, sanitation and hygiene. 

The expenditure on A. C. C. is suitably distributed among the parlies, 
concerned and Government bears a substantial part of the whole scheme. 

On 31st March, 1D5-5, there ware 941 trained teachers in the A.C.C. and 
the number of Cadets was 33 h 0OD, 
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It is very gratifying to note that the N. C. C. is now being regarded as 
a valuable training for the youth of the country. In admission to medical 
and engineering colleges, some weightage is given to N. C. C. training. 
The N. C. C. is also regarded as an additional qualification for admission 
to the Sub-Inspectors’ Course of the Police Department. The ‘B’ Certificate 
Examination of the N. C. C. is regarded as equivalent to the Inter-Arts or 
Science Examination of the University. In the Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Dun, a Cadet who passes the ‘C’ Certificate of the N. C. C. and his 
degree examination is given a year’s seniority over the other candidates 
who do not have this qualification. Thus the N. C. C. is coming to be 
recognised as a valuable qualification by the Government and the public 
alike, and it is hoped that a large percentage of the young men and 
women of this State will soon begin to take advantage of this training. 


(5) Chinese Civilisation and Art. 

(6) Japanese Civilisation and Art. 

(7) Nepalese and Tibetan Art (including Lamaistic Art of Mongolia 
and China). 

(8) The Civilisation and Arts of Ancient South-Western Asia and 
Egypt. 

(9) Greek and Roman Civilisation and Art. 

(10) Muslim Civilisation and Art in South-Western Asia and Africa. 

(11) European Civilisation and Art. 

(12) Coins and Medals. 


XII Museums * 


XIII School Medical Service and School Meals 


15 (43). The Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery. — The Baroda 
Museum was founded in 1837 by Maharaja Sayajirao Gaikwad of Baroda. 
The institution was a great favourite of its enlightened ruler who collected 
and acquired a very large number of objects of cultural and scientific 
interest from various parts of the world. The Picture Gallery was built as 
an annexe to the Museum in 1914. With the merger of the Baroda State 
in 1949, the Museum as well as the Picture Gallery were taken over by the 
Educational Department. 

The Baroda Museum is regarded as an important museum not only 
in this State, but in the whole of India. The European Picture Gallery is 
similarly considered as perhaps the best in Asia. It is the only gallery 
where the old Masters of Europe can be studied in original. Side by side 
with it, there is also a gallery of modern Indian paintings and a Print 
Room. 

The Museum has an excellent library and also arranges special exhibi- 
tions, public lectures, film shows, radio talks, etc. from time to time. 
University students and research scholars are given special facilities to 
study the exhibits and to make sketches or take photographs for research 
purposes. 

The Museum co-operates with the M- S. University of Baroda in con- 
ducting courses for the Diploma in Museology. The following are its more 

important Sections : — 

(1) Natural History comprising Zoology, Geology and Economic 

Botany. 

(2) Ethnology, Ethnography and Folklore. 

(3) Indian Civilisation and Art. 

(4) Civilisation and Art of Greater India. 


* The Department did not maintain any museums prior to 1 ^4B-49. On the 8 
of Indian States, it had to take over several museums conducted by the old States. 
Most at these have since been transferred to the Departments concerned, 


15 (44). Medical Inspection— The problem of the medical inspection 
f children attending secondary and primary schools attracted the atten- 
ion of Government as early as in 1911; and after a good deal of prelimi- 
tary correspondence on the subject, a scheme of medical inspection was 
anctioned in 1913. It contemplated the appointment of a special medical 
ifficer, together with the necessary subordinate staff, for the City of 
Jombay and for each of the educational divisions of the State for the 
lurpose of the medical inspection of students in secondary schools and 
irimary teacher’s training institutions and practising schools attached to 
hem. But no effect could be given to the proposals owing to the out- 
,reak of the First World War. Six posts of Medical Inspectors of Schools 
a the scale of Rs. 500-50-800 (along with necessary subordinate staff) 
irere, however, created in 1920-21 and appointments to these posts were 
Iso made in May, 1921. Unfortunately, all this establishment was dis- 
ianded in August, 1922 as a measure of retrenchment. 

As stated earlier in Chapter X, the problem of medical inspection of 
he children in primary and secondary schools was again taken up in 
937 when a general scheme of Physical Education was adopted by Govern- 
nent. In 1942, detailed orders were passed on the subject and they 
irovided — 

(1) that a routine medical examination of a child should be held: — 

(a) on entry into a primary school at approximately the sixth year 

of age, 

(b) at the 11th year, 

(c) on leaving at the 14th year, and 

(d) for children in high schools when leaving at the age of 17; 

(2) that in the case of children who are found defective in health at 
the routine medical inspection, re-inspection should be undertaken 
after a reasonable period and where possible, medical treatment should 
also be given to them; 

Jj — S 1338—34 
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(3) that in addition to the routine examination, height and weight 
figures should be taken at regular intervals and not less than twice a 
year and recorded in the form of graphs by the teachers and that any 
child showing material variation from the normal progress should be 
brought to the notice of a doctor; and 

(4) that a medical certificate containing the record of the medical 
examinations of a child should be attached to the leaving certificate, 
whenever there is a change of school, and if, for any particular reason, 
the second routine medical examination has not been held in any case 
at the end of Primary Standard IV, arrangements should be made to 
examine the child concerned medically when he seeks admission for 
the first time' into a secondary school. 

Accordingly arrangements have been made by a large number of 
secondary schools for the conduct of the medical inspection of their pupils 
on the lines of the above instructions. In many places, the managements 
of schools have been able to enlist the co-operation of local doctors in con- 
ducting medical inspection and attending to the follow-up work. 

As regards primary schools, orders were issued by Government that 
local authorities should prepare schemes for medical inspection of school 
children in consultation with the Director of Public Health and submit 
them to Government through the Public Health and Education Depart- 
ments. The working of the schemes was to be supervised by the Public 
Health Department while the expenditure on grants payable to Local 
Authorities was to be controlled by the Director of Education. At present, 
only 6 District Local Boards and 11 Authorised Municipalities have intro- 
duced schemes of medical inspection in their primary schools.* 

In 1947, a second attempt was. made to create a school health service 
and a Chief Medical Officer was appointed and given the necessary office 
establishment (1948). Under the orders of Government, the Chief Medical 
Officer carried out a survey of a few selected districts in the State and 
submitted a general scheme under which one unit comprising of a medi- 
cal officer in B. M. S. Class II, one nurse, one clerk and one peon was 
proposed to be organised in each district for the medical examination of 
school children. But before the scheme could be introduced, the office of 
the Chief Medical Officer was abolished in April, 1950 as a measure of 
retrenchment 

It will be seen, therefore, that it has not yet been possible for financial 
reasons to adopt any general and comprehensive scheme of medical 
inspection and treatment of school children. 

15 (45). Schools Meals . — The problem of providing mid-day meals to 
poor and under-nourished children attending primary and secondary 
schools is so vast that it was not possible to undertake any general scheme 
for the purpose. Under G. R., G. D., No. 4986/33 of 6th July, 1943, there- 
fore, Government accepted the limited recommendation of the 

* The extremely valuabe and important work done by the Bombay Municipality 
in respect of (a) medical inspection and treatment and (b) provision of school meals 
has already been described in Chapter III, Section (12). 
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sk *a»sa 

indued fried grama, pound nuts, tomatoea carcets^ p ^ h J± ct r ^L 
rtnions Hiunsoes. guava*, ptenl&ms, ete A sum of Rs. --*DU was saitciion 
L ,d for' each Ismct. In IMS, the scfcfflne was extended to th ^lSSt2 
the scheduled castes and cither backward classes attending ihc wk^ted 
school in the above districU, and a few more schools in the Dfrtdds til 
Kolaba, East Khandesh, Poona end Ah mad n agar were alto 
the purpose uf the K h,mc. In 19*0, however, the scheme was d™tmuad 
because there was no evidence to show that the supply of mid-day meals 
resulted in an incr-ra^e c*I attendance: in primary &chnoJ3. 

In 1951-52, a schema of mid-day meals was introduced in the Dangs 
District as a special measure of encouragement. The standard mid ay 
meal sanctioned for this scheme contains 2D tolas of Nagah, 1-4 0*- 
milk powder reconstituted into milk and muki-vitamm tablets. About 
4.00D children are benefited from this scheme and the lo>al an 1 
expenditure is of the order of Rs. 40,000. 

XlV Baf Bhutan 

15 <4C> The Eal Bhavan, Bombay, is a cultural and recreational centre 
for children and is open on all days, except Mondays to children vfoi. hold 
admission badges! or are escorted by school teachers. It is centrally 
located in the pleasing surroundings of the Charm Road gardens now 
known as Bslodvan. and is easily accessible by tram or bus from different 
carts uf the City. The foundation-stone of the buildup wag, laid by Sarda 
Vallabhbhai Patel on 24th May, 1950 and it was declared open by the 
President, of India on 24th February, 1952. 

l, This Hal BhW said Shri B. G Kher, the Chief Minister, wto bad 
sponsored the idea, “marks a phase in the realisation of one ot our uher h- 
ed dreams-tu have a place where in an atmosphere of freedom, eu ture 
and understanding, cur children can find themselves and grow u> tiu 
full stature.*' The Centre provides varied opportunities for children to 
engage themselves in creative and recreational activities which wculd 
help in the development of their personality and in stimulating quid, tie* 
like civic responsibility, consideration for ethers and discipline. 

The principal activities provided at the Ral Bhavun include ful P ru £ l " 
Kion for a large number of games and other physical activities^ in -hr 

• See Chapter XU. Section (»} for datnUa. ^ 

!3^K=^€SSff5 l S&5HSS 

uf til* Ral Bh avail (lueluijfe* cinema Fh*w|l »bteh are uli even m 

Thutwlars, Fridays, *pd Saturdays ire™ 5-15 P M. m 6-iS r. M, 
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Balodyan, (b) a reading-room which contains a large number of books in 
all the languages current in the State, and arranged to suit the tastes of 
children of different age-groups, and (c) an entertainment hall where 
provision is made for a number of indoor games, hobbies and handicrafts, 
a radio set, exhibition of films and occasional puppet shows or theatricals. 
The children attending the Bhavan also celebrate a number of festivals 
like Gokulastami, Christmas, Id, and Pateti and important days like the 
Independence Day or birth days of great men. Occasional trips and 
excursions are also arranged. The Bhavan has a small skeleton staff for 
the management of these activities, but their organisation is made possible 
because a large number of honorary women social workers spare time and 
look after and they guide the children in their different activities. 

A recent activity organised at Bal Bhavan is the conduct of a Parent- 
teacher Group and a Demonstration Child Guidance Clinic under the 
joint auspices of the Executive Committee of the Bal Bhavan, the Indian 
Council for Mental Hygiene and the Secondary Training College, Bombay. 
The Parent-teacher Group meets every Monday to discuss the psycholo- 
gical problems of children and regular programmes of discussions, meet- 
ings, seminars, lectures and talks, exhibitions or film-shows are arranged. 
The object of the Child Guidance Clinic is to treat children suffering 
from all types of mal-adjustments in life such as behaviour, personality, 
habit and scholastic or other problems. It also functions as a Demonstra- 
tion Clinic where teachers under training get an opportunity to study the 
principles of mental hygiene and the methods of dealing with difficult 
children. A staff of experts of the Indian Institute of Mental Health and 
Human Relations have kindly offered to give their services free the 
clinic. 

* i 

The Bal Bhavan has been largely supported by Government which has? 
given a non-recurring grant of Rs. 1.8 lakhs for the building and also 
gives a recurring grant of Rs. 21,000 per year towards its current expenses. 
But it is encouraging to note that this activity has received generous 
support from non-official sources. The Sir Dorabji Tata Trust and the Sir 
Ratan Tata Charities have provided as endowment fund of Rs. 30,000 and 
Rs. 20,000 respectively for the purchase of books, and several donations 
in cash and kind are also received from time to time from different 
charities, institutions and individuals. 
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